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Fage  136,  line  7,  for  qufByis  read  qunris. 

Page  136,  line  18,  for  Jesus  read  J^sns ;  for  Septieme  read  Septidme. 

Page  130,  line  27,  for  living  read  loyiug. 

Page  140,  line  10,  insert  the  word  the  before  methods. 

Page  140,  line  23,  for  1869  read  1859. 

Page  141,  line  29,  omit  again. 

Page  142,  line  38,  for  That  read  Thus. 

Page  144,  line  26,  for  understood  read  understand. 

Page  146,  line  3,  for  Hegelism  read  HegeUan. 

Page  145,  line  17,  omit  the  (")  alter  evangelical,  and  Insert  (")  after  creation, 

in  line  18. 
Page  145,  line  36,  for  partheistio  read  pantheistio. 
Page  146,  line  15,  for  reduction  read  redaction. 
Page  149,  Note,  last  line,  for  redaction  read  redaction. 
Page  150,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  [ ;  but]  read  [.    But  all].  -" 

Page  1(»2,  line  11,  omit  the  (")  after  here. 
Page  152,  line  SO,  fbr  Hence  read  Thence. 
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Art.  I.— the  LATIN .  PATRIARCHATE. 
By  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  Mereenbnrg,  Pa. 

Cathedra  Petri  A  PolUical  History  of  the  Great  Latin  Patriarchate,  By 
Thohas  Gbksnwood,  Barrister-at-Law.  London:  Thirkbroom  Brothen, 
1859,  etc.    4  vols. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  History  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate  is 
a  credit  to  modern  English  scholarship.  It  is  composed  sine 
ira  et  studio^  from  disinterested  love  for  the  subject,  m  a  truth- 
loving,  catholic  yet  critical,  and  genuine  historical  spirit.  He 
leaves  the  dogmatic  theory  of  the  papacy  to  theologians  and 
controversialists,  and  confines  himseli  to  the  human  history 
of  that  politico-ecclesiastical  theocracy  which  for  so  many  cen- 
turies held  Christian  Europe  in  subjection,  and  which  extends 
its  power  to  this  day  over  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings.  Mr.  Greenwood  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
facts  only,  and  to  investigate  them  by  the  rules  applicable  to 
all  matter  of  fact;  to  assign  to  them  their  true  historical 
character ;  to  consider  them  in  their  social,  moral  and  reli- 
gious connections  and  bearings,  and  thus  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  validity  of  the  papal 
claims  as  he  may  deem  them  maintainable  upon  purely  histo- 
rical testimony.  By  this  mode  of  treatment  ne  considers 
himself  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  contesting  any  theological 
position  whatever.  He  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  he  finished! 
the  work  in  Ms.  down  to  the  close  of  the  great  contest  of  inves- 
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titures  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  expects  to  issue  it  in  five 
volumes  in  the  same  number  of  years.  T\  e  have,  however,  only 
seen  four  volumes  thus  far.  His  original  plan  extended  to  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  he  says  "  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  the  materials  to  be  studied  of  itself  presented 
an  insuperable  impediment ;  unless,  indeed,  the  writer  could 
have  satisfied  himself  with  a  very  superficial  survey  of  those 
materials,  or  have  contentedly  followed  in  the  wake  of  other 
compilers;  a  mode  of  composition  destitute  of  all  interest  to 
himself,  and  probably  also  of  instruction  to  his  readers^'. 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  well  aware  that  extensive  works  like  his 
which  have  no  other  immediate  object  in  view  but  that  of  his- 
torical research  and  instruction,  are  not  likely  to  command  an 
extensive  attention  in  an  age  when  the  increasing  flood  of  the 
ephemeral,  political  and  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  day 
creates  an  aversion  for  sustained  and  laborious  reading,  and 
discourages  the  graver  studies  of  historical  or  philosophical 
inquiry.  "An  established  literary  reputation" — he  says 
towards  the  close  of  the  Preface  to  tne  first  volume — "  a  light, 
airy,  agreeable  style;  a  dashing  or  picturesque  manner;  a 
sharp,  enthusiastic,  or  dogmatic  mode  of  presenting  his  subject 
to  a  selected  class  of  readers, — all  these  characteristics  may 
help  off  an  edition  of  a  work  even  of  greater  import  from  the 
pen  of  the  public  favorite.  But  these  characteristics  do  not,  it  is 
apprehended,  afford  to  the  reader  the  requisite  guarantees 
for  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  his  author.  Where  the 
anxiety  to  captivate  is  more  apparent  than  the  desire  to  in- 
struct, there  must  always  remain  behind  a  lurking  suspicion 
that  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters".  Yet  the  sensitive  student 
or  scholar  who  is  conscious  that  he  does  not  possess  those 
brilliant  powers  of  description  or  narative  which  have  fasci- 
nated the  present  generation,  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
calculating  upon  the  lavour  of  the  reading  public.  The  writer 
of  these  pages  has,  however,  nothing  to  complain  of  on  this 
score.  He  will  be  glad  to  find  his  work  acceptable;  but  he 
ivill  feel  no  disappointment  if  it  should  be  found  unsuitable 
:to  the  public  taste.  Ho  has  not  calculated  upon  any  return 
for  the  expenses  of  publication,  and  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  if  it  be  deemed  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
few  readers,  who  may  not  so  far  have  plunged  into  the  sublim- 
ities of  liberalism  as  to  regard  the  subject  of  it  as  altogether 
out  of  date". 

The  author  of  this  history  seems  to  be  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England.  He  regards  the  Episcopal  organization  of 
the  church  as  the  best  m&ouM  or  instrumeni  of  maintaining  and 
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propagating  Christianity  in  the  world.  But  he  denies  the 
iu8  divinum  of  episcopacy;  he  denies  that  it  is  an  article  of 
belief,  that  it  was  directly  instituted  by  Christ  or  the  apostles, 
and  intended  to  present  a  necessary  form  or  organization  like 
the  Mosaic  priesthoods  He  can  see  no  evidence  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  master-builders  of  the  church  contemplated 
an  outward  structure  in  any  respect  resembling,  or  claiming 
an  authority  analogous  to  that  of  the  Levitical  priesthood;  he 
can  see  nothing  to  the  point  of  a  positive  or  definite  charac- 
ter in  the  ministry  established  by  the  apostles  and  their  im- 
mediate successors;  he  can  see  in  the  apostolic  and  next 
succeeding  age  no  altar,  no  victim,  no  sacrificing  priest,  no 
definite  orders,  no  spiritual  aristocracy,  no  high-priest  but  the 
One  above  and  over  dll;  in  short,  no  single  provision  for  a 
household  of  God  having  the  remotest  analogy  to  the  Mosaic 
platform.  He  thinks  that  this  position  is  m  no  way  inconr 
sistent  with  the  truth  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  For  the  divinity  of  the  church  resides  not  in 
the  outward  form  which  is  subject  to  the  changes  of  time, 
but  in  the  inward  substance,  the  indwelling  life  of  Christ  who 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 

As  to  the  fundamental  question  on  which  the  whole  structure 
of  the  papacy  rests,  the  personal  presence  and  martyrdom  of 
Peter  in  Rome,  Mr.  Greenwood  leans  to  a  negative  conclu- 
sion. He  examines  carefully  the  early  testimonies,  and  can 
find  in  them  no  authentic  evidence  of  so  important  a  fact,  but 
only  vague  allusions  and  uncertain  traditions.  The  Babylon 
from  which  St  Peter  dates  his  first  epistle,  is  not  the  mystical 
Babylon  of  a  later  age,  but  probably  the  literal  Babylon  in 
Mesopotamia,  It  is  true,  Strabo  describes  Babylon  as  "  a 
great  desert"  Aib.  xiv,,  c  1,  §  5).  But  this  refers  to  a  much 
earlier  date,  tne  reign  of  Tiberius,  about  the  year  18,  when 
Strabo  (who  was  born  54  B.  C,  and  died  about  A.  D.  25), 
published  his  geography,  while  the  epistles  of  Peter  were 
written  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  certainly  not 
before  A,  D.  63.  Besides,  the  remark  must  be  taken  with 
some  allowance.  For  Strabo  describes  the  walls,  the  hang- 
ing gardens,  colleges,  and  other  buildings  of  Babylon,  as  stul 
standing,  at  that  time.  Finally  we  have  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  the  later  Josephus  (lib.  xviii.,  c.  9,  §  8),  that  at  his 
time  Babylon  was  the  abode  of  a  very  numerous  colony  of 
Jews. 

But  on  the  other  hand  our  author  does  not  sufficient  justice 
to  the  nnanimovs  tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  Greek  as 
well  as  Boman,  that  Peter,  at  least  towards  the  close  of  his 
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life,  was  in  Rome  and  died  a  martyr  there.  This  tradition  is 
much  earlier  than  the  abuse  made  of  it  for  hierarchical  pur- 
poses. The  colossal  structure  of  the  papacy,  it  seems  to  us^ 
can  not  be  rationally  explained  on  an  empty  delusion  and  a 
downright  falsehood,  but  only  on  a  basis  of  actuM  facts,  of  which 
Peter's  presence  in  Rome  is  the  first,  and  the  central  signifi- 
cance of  Rome  the  second. 

We  now  leave  the  author  of  this  laborious  and  important 
historical  work,  and  present  the  results  of  our  own  investiga- 
tion concerning  the  Latin  Patriarchate.  Wo  confine  ourselves 
to  the  period  which  may  be  called  emphatically  the  patri- 
archal period  in  the  development  of  the  liierarchial  organiza- 
tion 01  the  church,  and  the  common  basis  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  hierarchy,  but  at .  a  pohit  when  the  Latin  patriarch 
already  raised  tlio  claim  of  a  still  superior  dignity  and  autho- 
rity above  all  the  Greek  patriarchs  of  the  East.  The  full 
development  of  the  papacy  proper  was  the  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
work  which  we  placed  at  the  head  of  .this  article. 

The  original  organization  of  Christianity  under  its  visible 
form  as  an  institution  not  of,  but  in,  and  for,  this  world,  was 
the  apostdicaly  which  stands  by  itself,  different  from  all  subse- 
quent organizations,  and  yet  the  fountain  head  from  which  they 
have  derived  whatever  is  essential  and  permanently  valuable 
in  them.  For  the  apostles  are  not  dead,  but  still  Uve  in  and 
for  the  church  they  founded,  and  speak  through  every  true 
servant  of  Christ  and  minister  of  the  gospel,  whether  he  be  a 
Greek  or  Latin  metropolitan,  or  an  Anglican  bishop,  or  a 
Presbyterian  pastor,  or  a  Congregational  preacher. 

The  second  period  in  the  development  of  church  organization 

Presents  to  us  what  we  may  call  primitive  Congregational  oi" 
Wesbyterian  episcopacy^  as  distinct  from  modern  diocesan  epis- 
copacy. Ignatius  of  Antioch  was  its  most  distinguished  rep- 
resentative. This  soon  developed  into  metro]oolitan  episcopacy 
as  we  find  it  from  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  with 
a  special  prominence  of  the  so  called  sedes  apostdicae  or  eccle- 
9iae  matrices  of  apostolical  foundation,  such  as  Jerusalem,  An- 
tioch, Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome. 

The  next  step  in  this  ever  expanding  and  consolidating  hi- 
erarchy, was  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  as  it  appears 
in  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  a^e,  simultaneously  with  the 
conversion  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  and  the  first  four  ecu- 
menical councils,  and  as  it  is  still  adhered  to  by  the  Greek 
church,  while  the  Latin  church  during  the  course  of  the  middle 
ages  developed  the  patriarchate  into  the  full  grown  papacy. 
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Prom  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  we  see  the  Catholic 
church  of  the  Graeco-Roman  empire  under  the  oligarchy  of 
five  co-ordinate  and  independent  patriarchs,  four  in  the 
East — at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  (since  381)  at 
Constantinople, — one  and  only  one  in  the  West — at  Rome. 
But  the  analogy  of  the  pohtical  constitution;  and  the  tenden- 
cy towards  a  visible,  tangible  representation  of  ecclesiastical 
unity,  which  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  development  of 
the  hierarchy  from  the  beginnings  of  the  episcopate,  pressed 
beyond  oligarchy  to  monarchy,  especially  in  the  West.  Thus 
we  have  first  two  rival  patriarchs,  the  patriarch  of  Constanr 
tinople  or  New  Rome,  who  strove  after  a  pre-eminence  of 
power  over  the  power  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  and 
calls  himself  to  this  day  the  ecumenical  or  universal  patri- 
arch, and  the  patriarch  of  ancient  Rome,  who  had  no  rival  in 
the  West,  and  began  to  claim  a  papal  oc  universal  jurisdic- 
tion even  over  the  patriarchs  of  the  East.  The  chief  grounds 
on  which  these  Extraordinary  claims  of  the  Roman  bish- 
ops are  made  to  rest,  are  first,  the  famous  words  of  Christ 
to  Petor,  Matt.  xvi. ;  secondly  the  personal  presence  and 
martjT^om  of  Peter  in  Rome  ;  thirdly  the  metropolitan  posir 
tion  of  Rome,  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world  ;  next  the 
uniform  orthodoxy  of  the  Roman  bishops  during  the  agitating 
trinitarian,  christological  and  other  controversies  of  the 
Nicene  and  post-Nicene  age  ;  and  lastly  the  hasty  concessions 
made  to  Rome  by  eastern  and  western  prelates  in  innu- 
merable cases  of  appeal,  without  proper  reflection  on  the 
probable  consequences.  In  this  long  continued  rival  contest 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  the  former  had  greatly 
the  advantage,  and  could  hardly  ifail  of  ultimate  triumph. 
Yet  it  has  never  been  able  to  carry  its  point  with  the  Eastern 
church,  and  after  fulfilling  its  pedagogical  mission,  it  lost, 
after  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  its  most  vig- 
orous and  hopeful  supporters  in  the  West  forever. 

The  papacy  is  undeniably  the  result  of  a  long  process  of 
history.  Centuries  were  employed  in  building  it  up,  and 
centuries  have  already  been  engaged  upon  it«  partial  destruc- 
tion. Lust  of  honor  and  of  power,  and  even  open  fraud, 
have  contributed  to  its  development ;  for  human  history  lies 
hidden  under  episcopal  robes,  with  its  steadfast  inclination  to 
abuse  the  power  entrusted  to  it ;  and  the  greater  the  power, 
the  stronger  the  temptation,  and  the  worse  the  abuse.  But 
behind  and  above  these  human  impulses  lay  the  needs  of  the 
church  and  the  plans  of  Providence,  and  these  are  the  proper 
basis  for  explaining  the  rise  as  well  as  the  subsequent  decay 
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of  the  papal  dominion  over  the  countries  and  nations  of 
Europe. 

That  Providence,  which  moves  the  helm  of  the  history  of 
the  world  and  the  church,  according  to  an  eternal  plan,  not 
only  prepares  in  silence  and  in  a  secrecy  unknown  even  to 
themselves,  the  suitable  persons  for  a  given  work^  but  also 
lays  in  the  depths  of  the  past  the  foundations  oi*  mighty  in- 
BtitutionSj  that  they  may  appear  thoroughfy  fumislied  as  soon 
as  the  time  may  demand  tnem.  Thus  the  origiii  and  gradual 
growth  of  the  Latin  patriarchate  at  Rome  looked  forward  to 
the  middle  age,  and  formed  part  of  the  necessary  external 
outfit  of  the  chmrch  for  her  disciplinary  mission  among  the 
heathen  barbarians.  The  vigorous  hordes  who  destroyed  the 
vast  Roman  empire,  were  themselves  to  be  rebuilt  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  civilization,  and  trained  by  an  awe4nspiring 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  a  firm  hierarchical  organization 
to  Christianity  and  freedom,  till,  having  come  of  age,  they 
should  need  the  legal  schoolmaster  no  lAiger,  and  should 
cast  away  his  cords  from  them..  The  Catholic  hierarchy,  with 
its  pyramid-like  culmination  in  the  papacy,  served  among  the 
Romanic  and  Germanic  peoples,  until  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the  Je^^^sh  theocracy, 
and  the  old  Roman  empire,  respectively  in  the  inward  and 
outward  preparation  of  Christianity.  The  full  exhibition 
of  this  pedagogic  purpose  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle age  ;  but  the  foundation  for  it  we  find  alread)^  being  laid 
in  the  age  of  the  fathers. 

The  Roman  bishop  claims,  that  the  four  fignities  of  bishop^ 
metropolitmiy  patriarchy  and  pope  or  primaie  of  the  wholef 
church,,  are  united  in  himselfT  The  first  three  offices  must 
be  granted  him  in  all  historical  justice  ;^  the  last  is  denied 
him  by  the  Greek  church,  and  by  the  evangelical,  and  by  alt 
non-cathoUc  sects. 

His  bishopric  is  the  city  of  Rome  with  its  cathedral  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  which  bears  over  its  main  entrance  the 
inscription:  Omntum  urbi&et  orbis  ecdesiccmm  mcUer  et  caput,'- 
thus  remarkably  outranking  even  the  church  of  St.  Peter„ 
as  if  Peter  after  aH  was  not  the  last  and  highest  apostle 
Tradition  says  that  the  Emperor  Constantino  erected  this 
basilica  by  the  side  of  the  old  Lateran  palace,  which  had 
come  down  fh)m  heathen  times,  and  gave  the  palace  to  Pope- 
Sylvester;  and  it  remained  the  residence  of  the  popes  and 
the  place  of  assembly  for  their  councils  (tlire  Lateran  coun- 
cils) till  after  the  exile  of  Avignon,  when  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  Yaticaa  beside  the  ancient  church  of  St»  Peter;. 
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As  metropolitan  or  wrchhishop  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  over  the  seven  suffragan  bishops,  after- 
wards called  cardinal  bishops  of  the  vicinity:  Ostia, 
Portus,  Silva  Candida,  Sabina,  Praeneste,  Tusculum  and 
Albanum. 

As  Patriarch  he  rightfully  stood  on  equal  footing  with  the 
four  patriarchs  of  the  east,  but  had  a  much  larger  district 
and  the  primacy  of  honor.  The  name  is  here  of  no  account, 
since  the  fact  stands  fast.  The  Roman  bishops  called  them- 
selves, not  patriarchs,  but  popes,  that  they  might  rise  the 
sooner  above  their  colleagues;  for  the  one  name  denotes 
oligarchical  power,  the  other,  monarchical.  But  in  the 
eastern  church  and  among  modern  Catholic  historians  the 
designation  is  also  quite  currently  applied  to  Rome. 

The  Roman  patriarchal  circuit  primarily  embraced  the  ten 
suburban  provmces,  as  they  were  called,  which  were  under 
the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  deputy,  the  Vicariua 
Vrbis;  including  tlie  greater  part  of  central  Italy,  all  upper 
Italy,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  In  its 
wider  sense,  however,  it  extended  gradually  over  the  entire 
west  of  the  Roman  empire,  thus  covering  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain, 
Illyrica,  south-eastern  Brittannia,  and  north-western  Africa. 

The  bishop  of  Rome  was  from  the  beginning  the  only  Laiin 
patriarch,  in  the  official  sense  of  the  word.  He  stood  thus 
alone,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  ecclesiastical  reason,  that 
Rome  was  the  only  sedes  apostdica  in  the  west,  while  in  the 
Greek  church  three  patriarchates  and  several  other  episco- 
pal sees,  such  as  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  and  Corinth,  shared 
the  honor  of  apostolic  foundation.  Then  again,  he  stood 
politically  alone,  since  Rome  was  the  sole  metropolis  of  the 
west,  while  in  the  east  there  were  three  capitals  of  the  em- 
pire. Hence  Augustine,  writing  from  the  religious  point  of 
view,  calls  even  pope  Innocent  I,  the  "  ruler  of  the  western 
church";  even  the  emperor  Justinian,  on  the  ground  of  poli- 
tical distribution,  in  his  109th  Novelle,  where  he  speaks  oi  the 
ecclesiastical  division  of  the  whole  world,  mentions  onlv 
five  known  patriarchates,  and  therefore  only  one  patri- 
archate of  the  west.  The  decrees  of  the  ecumenical  coun- 
cils also,  know  no  other  western  patriarchate  than  the 
Roman,  and  this  was  the  sole  medium  through  which  the 
eastern  church  corresponded  with  the  western.  In  the  great 
theological  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Roman  bishop  appears  uniformly  as  the  representative 
and  the  organ  of  all  Latin  Christendom. 

It  was  moreover,  the  highest  interest  of  the  orthodox 
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churches  in  the  west,  amidst  the  political  confusion  and  in 
conflict  with  the  Arian,  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  to  bind' 
themselves  closely  to  a  common  centre,  and  to  secure  the 
powerful  protection  of  central  authority.  This  centre  they 
could  liot  but  find  in  the  primitive  apostolic  church  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  Roman  bishops,  too,  were  consulted  in  almost  all  impor- 
tant questions  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline.  After  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  they  issued  to  the  western  bishops  in 
reply,  pastoral  epistles  and  decretal  letters,  in  which  they 
decided  the  question  at  first  in  the  tone  of  paternal  counsel, 
then  in  a  tone  of  apostolic  authority,  making  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  left  to  free  opinion,  a  fixed  statute.  The  first 
extant  decretal  is  the  Epistle  of  the  pope  Siricius  to  the 
Spanish  bishop  Himerius,  A.  D.  385,  which  container,  charac- 
teristically, a  legal  enforcement  of  priestly  celibacy,  thus  of 
an  evidently  unapostolic  institution  j  but  in  this  Siricius 
appeals  to  ^^generaliadecreta",  which  his  predecessor  Liberius 
had  already  issued.  In  like  manner  the  Roman  bishops 
repeatedly  caused  the  assembling  of  general  or  patriarchal 
councils  of  the  west  (synodos  occidentales),  like  the  synod  of 
Aries  in  314.  After  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  they 
also  conferred  the  pallium  on  the  archbishops  of  Salona,  Rav- 
enna, Messina,  Syracuse,  Palermo,  Aries,  Autun,  Seville, 
Nicopolis  (in  Epirus),  Canterbury,  and  other  metropolitans, 
in  tofcen  of  their  superior  jurisdiction. 

But  this  patriarchal  power  was  not  from  the  beginning  and 
to  a  uniform  extent  acknowledged  in  the  entire  west.  Not 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  did  it  reach  the 
height  we  have  above  described.  It  was  not  a  divine  insti- 
tution, unchangeably  fixed  from  the  beginning  for  all  times, 
like  a  biblical  article  of  faith;  but  the  result  of  a  long  process 
of  history,  a  human  ecclesiastical  institution  under  providen- 
tial direction.  In  proof  of  which  we  have  the  following  in- 
contestable facts : 

In  the  first  pLace,  even  in  Italy  several  metropolitans  main- 
tained, down  to  the  close  of  our  period,  their  own  supreme 
headship,  independent  of  Roman  and  all  other  jurisdiction. 
The  archbishops  of  Milan,  who  traced  their  church  to  the 
apostle  Barnabas,  came  into  no  contact  with  the  pope  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  were  ordained  without 
him  or  his  pallium. 

Gregory  I,  in  593,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Longobards, 
was  the  nrst  who  endeavored  to  exercise  patriarchal  rights 
there;  he  re-instated  an  excommunicated  presbyter,  who  had 
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appealed  to  him.  The  metropolitans  of  Aqnileia,  who  had 
derived  their  church  from  the  evangelist  Mark,  and  whose 
city  was  elevated  by  Constantino  the  Great  to  be  the  capi- 
tal ,  of  Venitia  and  Istria,  vied  Avith  Milan,  and  even  with 
Rome,  calling  themselves  patriarchs,  and  refusing  submission 
to  the  papal  jurisdiction  even  under  Gregory  the  Great.  The 
bishop  01  Ravenna,  likewise  after  408,  when  the  emperor 
Honorius  selected  that  city  for  his  residence,  became  a  pow- 
erful metropolitan,  with  jurisdiction  over  fourteen  bishoprics. 

Nevertheless  he  received  the  pallium  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  examples  occur  of  ordination  by  the  Roman 
bishops. 

The*  north  African  bishops  and  councils  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  with  all  traditional  reverence  for  the 
apostolic  see,  repeatedly  protested  in  the  spirit  of  Cyprian, 
against  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  and  even  prohibited  all 
appeals  in  church  controversies  from  their  own  to  a  trans- 
marine or  foreign  tribunal,  upon  pain  of  excommunication. 
The  occasion  of  this  was  an  appeal  to  Rome  by  the  presby- 
ter Apiarius,  who  had  been  deposed  for  sundry  ofiences  by 
bishop  Urbanus  of  Sicca,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Augustine, 
and  whose  restoration  was  twice  attempted,  by  pope  Zosimus 
in  418,  and  by  pope  Coelestine  in  424.  From  this  we  see  that 
the  popes  gladly  undertook  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  palpa- 
bly unworthy  priest,  and  thus  sacrificed  the  interests  of  local 
discipline,  only  to  make  their  own  superior  authority  felt. 
The  Africans  referred  to  the  genuine  Nicene  canon  (for  which 
Zosimus  had  substituted  the  Sardican  appendix  respecting 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  of  which  the  Nicene 
council  knew  nothing),  and  reminded  the  pope,  that  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  needful  for  passing  a  just  judgment,  was 
not  lacking  to  any  province,  and  that  he  could  as  well  inspire 
a  whole  province  as  a  single  bishop.  The  last  document  in 
the  case  of  this  appeal  of  Apiarius  is  a  letter  of  the  (twentieth) 
council  of  Carthage,  in  424,  to  pope  Coelestine  I,  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport:  **  Apiarius  asked  a  new  trial,  and  gross  mis- 
deeds of  his  were  thereby  brought  to  light.  The  papal 
legate,  Faustinus,  has  in  the  face  of  this,  in  a  very  harsh 
manner  demanded  the  reception  of  this  man  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Africans,  because  he  has  appealed  to  the  pope 
ana  been  received  into  fellowship  by  him.  But  this  very 
thing  ought  not  to  have  been  done.  At  last  has  Apiarius 
himself  acknowledged  all  his  crimes.  The  pope  may  hereaf- 
ter no  longer  so  readily  give  audience  to  those  who  come  from 
Africa  to  Rome,  like  Apiarius,  nor  receive  the  excommuni- 
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cated  into  church  communion,  be  they  bishops  or  priest,  as 
the  council  of  Nice  (canon  5)  has  ordained,  in  whose  direction 
bishops  are  included.  The  assumption  of  appeal  to  Rome  is 
a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  African  church;  and  what  has 
been  (by  Zosimus  and  his  legates)  brought  forward  as  a 
Nicene  ordinance  is  not  Nicene,  and  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  genuine  copies  of  the  Nicene  Acts,  which  have  been 
received  from  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  Let  the  pope, 
therefore  in  future  send  no  more  judges  to  Africa,  and  since 
Apiarius  has  now  been  excluded  for  his  offenses,  the  pope 
will  surely  not  expect  the  African  church  to  submit  longer 
to  the  annoyances  of  the  legate  Faustinus.  May  God  the 
Lord  long  preserve  the  pope,  and  may  the  pope  pray  for  the 
Africans  . 

Li  the  Pelagian  controversy,  the  weak  Zosimus,  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  judgment  of  his  predecessor.  Innocent,  had 
at  first  expressed  himself  favorably  to  the  heretics,  was  even 
compelled  by  the  Africans  to  yield.  The  north  African 
church  maintained  this  position  under  the  lead  of  th^  great- 
est of  the  Latin  fathers,  St.  Augustine,  who  in  other  respects 
contributed  more  than  any  other  theologian  or  bishop  to  the 
erection  of  the  catholic  system.  She  first  made  submission 
to  the  Roman  jurisdiction,  in  the  sense  of  her  weakness, 
under  the  shocks  of  the  Vandals.  Leo  (440-461)  was  the 
first  pope,  who  could  boast  of  having  extended  the  diocese 
of  Rome  beyond  Europe,  into  another  quarter  of  the  globe. 
He  and  Gregory  the  Great,  wrote  to  the  African  bishops 
entirely  in  the  tone  of  paternal  authority,  without  provoking 
reply. 

In  Spain  the  popes  found  from  the  first  a  more  favorable 
field.  The  orthodox  bishops  were  so  pressed  in  the 
fifth  century  by  the  Arians,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Alani,  and  soon 
after  by  the  Goths,  that  they  sought  counsel  and  protection 
from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which,  for  his  own  sake,  he  was 
always  glad  to  give.  So  early  as  385,  Siricius,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  issued  a  decretal  letter  to  a  Spanish  bishop. 
The  epistles  of  Leo  to  bishop  Turibius  of  Asturica,  and  to  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  are  instances  of  the  same  author- 
itative style.  Simplicms  (467-483)  appointed  the  bishop  Zeno 
of  Seville  papal  vicar,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  with  a  pater- 
nal letter,  conferred  the  pallium  on  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville. 

In  Gaul,  Leo  succeeded  in  asserting  the  Roman  jurisdic- 
tion, though  not  without  opposition  in  the  affair  of  the  arch- 
bishop Hilary,  of  Aries  or  Arelate.  This  affair  has  been  dif- 
ferently represented  from  the  Gallican  and  the  ultramontane 
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points  of  view.  Hilary  (bom  403,  died  449),  first  a  rigid 
monk,  then,  against  his  will,  elevated  to  the  bishopric,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  an  energetic  prelate,  and  the  first  cham- 
pion of  the  freedom  of  the  Gallican  church  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  Rome,  but  himself  not  free  from  hierarchical 
ambition,  deposed  Celidonius  the  bishop  of  Besangon,  at  a 
council  in  that  city  (Sy nodus  Vesontionensis),  because  he  had 
married  a  widow  before  his  ordination,  and  had  presided  as 
judge  at  a  criminal  trial  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  ; 
which  things,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  incapacita- 
ted him  for  the  episcopal  office.  This  was  unquestionably 
an  encroachment  on  the  province  of  Vienne,  to  which  Besan- 
5on  belonged.  Pope  2iOsimus  had,  indeed,  in  417,  twenty- 
eight  years  before,  appointed  the  bishop  of  Aries,  which  was 
a  capital  of  seven  provinces,  to  be  papal  vicar  in  Gaul,  and 
had  granted  him  metropolitan  rights  in  the  provinces  Vi- 
ennensis,  and  Narbonensis  prima  and  secunda,  though  with 
the  reservation  of  ccmso/t  rruijores.  The  metropolitans  of 
Vienne,  Narbonne  and  Marseilles,  however,  did  not  accept 
this  arrangement,  and  the  succeeding  popes  found  it  best  to 
recognize  again  the  old  metropolitans.  Celidonius  appealed 
to  Leo  against  that  act  of  Hilary.  Leo,  in  445,  assembled  a 
Roman  council  (concilium  sacerdotum),  and  reinstated  him, 
as  the  accusation  of  Hilary,  who  himself  journeyed  on  foot  in 
the  winter  to  Rome,  and  protested  most  vehemently  against 
the  appeal,  could  not  be  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
pope.  In  fact  he  directly  or  indirectly  caused  Hilary  to  be 
imprisoned,  Jtnd,  when  he  escaped  and  fled  back  to  Graul,  cut 
him  oflF  from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church,  and  de- 
prived him  of  all  prerogatives  in  the  diocese  of  Vienne, 
which  had  been  only  temporarily  conferred  on  tJio  bishop  of 
Aries,  and  were  by  a  better  judgment  (sententia  mdim^e) 
taken  awajr.  He  accused  him  of  assaults  on  the  rights  of 
other  Gallican  metropolitans,  and  above  all  of  insubordina- 
tion to  the  most  blessed  Peter,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
whoso  disputes  the  primacy  of  the  apostle  Peter  can  in  no 
way  lessen  the  apostle's  dignity,  but  puffed  up  by  the 
spirit  of  his  own  pride,  he  destroys  himself  in  hell.  Only 
out  of  special  grace  did  he  leave  Hilary  in  his  bishopric. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  applied  to  the  secular  arm  for 
help,  and  procured  from  t^jp  weak  western  emperor,  Valenti- 
nian  HI,  an  edict  to  Actius,  the  magister  militiim  of  Gaul,  in 
which  it  is  asserted,  almost  in  the  words  of  Leo,  that  the 
whole  world,  (universitcut;  in  Greek)  oixovptivrf  acknowledges 
the  Roman  see  as  director  and  governor  ;  that  neither  Hilary 
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nor  any  bishop  might  oppose  its  commands  ;  that  neither 
Gallican  nor  other  bishops  should,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
custom,  do  anything  without  the  authority  of  the  venerable 

Eope  of  the  eternal  city  ;  and  that  all  decrees  of  the  pope 
ave  the  force  of  law. 

This  letter  of  Leo  to  the  Gallican  churches,  and  the  edict 
of  the  emperor,  give  us  the  first  example  of  a  defensive  and 
oflfensive  alliance  of  the  central,  spiritual  and  temporal  pow- 
ers in  the  pursuit  of  an  unlimited  sovereignty.  The  edict,  . 
however,  could  of  course  have  power,  at  most,  only  in  the 
west,  to  which  the  authority  of  Valentinian  was  limited.  In 
fact,  even  Hilary  or  his  successors  maintained,  in  spite  of 
Leo,  the  prerogatives  they  had  formerly  received  from  pope 
Zosimus,  and  were  confirmed  in  them  by  later  popes.  Be- 
yond this  the  issue  of  the  contest  is  unknown.  Hilary  of 
Aries  died  in  449,  universally  esteemed  and  loved,  without, 
so  far  as  we  know,  having  formally  become  reconciled  with 
Rome  ;  though,  notwithstanding  this,  he  figures  in  a  re- 
markable manner  in  the  Roman  calendar,  by  the  side  of  his 
papal  antagonist  Leo,  as  a  canonical  saint.  Undoubtedly  Leo 
proceeded  in  this  controversy  far  too  vigorously  and  intem- 
perately  against  Hilary  ;  yet  it  was  important  that  he  should 
hold  fast  the  right  of  appeal  as  a  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of 
bishops  against  the  encroachments  of  metropolitans.  The 
papal  despotism  often  proved  itself  a  wholesome  check  upon 
the  despotism  of  subordinate  prelates. 

With  northern  Gaul  the  Roman  bishops  came  into  less  fre- 
quent contact ;  yet  in  this  region  also  there  occur,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  examples  of  the  successful  asser- 
tion of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  early  British  church  heLI,  from  the  first,  a  very  iso- 
lated position,  and  was  driven  back  by  the  invasion  of  the 
pagan  Anglo-Saxons,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
into  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Cornwallis,  Cumberland,  and 
the  still  more  secluded  islands.  Not  till  the  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Gregory  the  Great,  did  a  regular 
connection  begin  between  England  and  Rome. 

Finally,  the  Roman  bishops  succeeded  also  in  extending 
their  patriarchal  power  eastward,  over  the  prasfecture  of  east  . 
Ulyria.  lUyria  belonged  originally  to  the  western  empire, 
remained  true  to  the  Nicene  faith,  through  the  Arian  contro- 
versies, and  for  the  vindication  or  that  faith  attached  itself 
closely  to  Rome.  When  Gratian,  in  379,  incorporated  lUyri- 
cum  orientale  with  the  eastern  empire,  its  bishops  neverthe- 
less refused  to  give  up  their  former  ecclesiastical  connection. 
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Damasus  conferred  on  the  metropolitan  Acholius,  of  Thessa- 
louica,  as  papal  vicar,  patriarchal  rights  in  the  new  praefec* 
ture.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  endeavored,  indeed, 
repeatedly,  to  bring  this  ground  into  his  diocese,  but  in  vain. 
Justinian,  in  535,  formed  of  it  a  new  diocese,  with  an  inde- 
pendent patriarch  at  Prima  Justiniana  (or  Achrida,  his  native 
city)  ;  but  this  arbitrary  innovation  had  no  vitality,  and 
Gregory  I  recovered  active  intercourse  with  the  Illyrian 
.  bishops.  N6t  until  the  eighth  century,  under  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  was  east  Illyria  finally  severed  from  the 
Roman  diocese  or  incorporoted  with  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

At  last  the  Roman  bishop,  on  the  ground  of  his  divine 
institution,  and  as  successor  of  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  advanced  his  claim  to  he  primate  of  the  entwe 
church,  and  visible  representative  of  Christ,  who  is  the  in- 
visible supreme  head  of  the  Christian  world.  This  is  the 
strict  and  exclusive  sense  of  the  title,  Pope. 

Properly  speaking,  this  claim  has  never  been  fully  realized, 
and  remains  to  this  day  an  apple  of  discord  in  the  history  of 
the  church.  Greek  Christendom  has  never  acknowledged  it, 
and  Latin,  only  under  manifold  protests,  which  at  last  con- 
quered in  the  Reformation,  and  deprived  the  papacy  forever 
of  the  best  part  of  its  domain.  The  fundamental  fallacy  of 
the  Roman  system  is,  that  it  identifies  papacy  and  church, 
and  therefore,  to  be  consistent,  must  unchurch  not  only  Pro- 
ter^tantism,  but  also  the  entire  oriental  church  from  its  origin 
down.  By  the  "  una  sanda  cathdica  apostdica  ecde»ia^^  of  tlie 
Nieene-Constantinopolitan  creed,  is  to  be  understood  the 
whde  body  of  Catholic  Christians,  of  which  the  ecdesia  Bo- 
mana,  like  the  churches  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem, 
and  Constantinople,  is  only  one  of  the  most  prominent  branches. 
The  idea  of  the  papacy,  and  its  claims  to  the  universal  do- 
minion of  the  church,  were  distinctly  put  forward,  it  is  true, 
so  early  as  the  period  before  us,  but  could  not  make  them- 
selves good  beyond  the  limits  of  the  west.  Consequently, 
the  papacy,  as  a  historical  fact,  or  so  far  as  it  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, is  properly  nothing  more  than  the  Latin  patri- 
archate run  to  aosolute  monarchy. 

By  its  advocates  the  papacy  is  based  not  merely  upon 
church  usage,  like  the  metropolitan  and  patriarchal  power, 
but  upon  divine  right ;  upon  the  peculiar  position  which 
Christ  assigned  to  Peter  in  the  well  known  words  :  "  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church".  This  pas- 
sage was  at  all  times  taken  as  an  immovable  exegetical  rock 
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for  the  papacy.  The  popes  themselves  appealed  to  it>  times 
without  number,  as  the  great  proof  of  the  divine  institution 
of  a  visible  and  infallible  central  authority  in  the  church* 
According  to  this  view,  the  primacy  is  before  the  apostolate, 
the  head  Defore  the  body,  instead  of  the  converse. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  this  pre-eminence  of  Peter  did  not 
in  the  least  afiect  the  independence  of  the  other  apostles* 
Paul  especially,  according  to  the  clear  testimony  of  his  epis- 
tles and  the  book  of  Acts,  stood  entirely  upon  his  own  autho- 
rity, and  even  on  one  occasion,  at  Antioch,  took  strong  ground 
against  Peter.  Then,  again,  the  personal  position  of  Peter 
by  no  means  yields  the  primacy  to  the  Roman  bishop,  with- 
out the  twofold  evidence,  first  that  Peter  was  actually  in 
Rome,  and  then  that  he  transferred  his  prerogatives  to  the 
bishop  of  that  city.  The  former  fact  rests  upon  a  universal 
tradition  of  the  early  church,  which  at  that  time  no  one 
doubted,  but  is  in  part  neutralized  by  the  much  more  certain 
fact,  given  in  the  New  Testament  itself,  that  Paul  labored  in 
Rome.  The  second  assumption,  of  the  transfer  of  the  pri- 
macy to  the  Roman  bishops,  is  susceptible  of  neither  histori- 
cal nor  exegetical  demonstration,  and  is  merely  an  inference 
from  the  principle  that  the  successor  in  office  inherits  all  the 
official  prerogatives  of  his  predecessor.  But  even  granting 
both  these  intermediate  links  in  the  chain  of  the  papal  the- 
ory, the  double  question  yet  remains  open :  fii^t,  whether 
the  Roman  bishop  be  the  only  successor  of  Peter,  or  share 
this  honor  with  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  in 
which  places  also  Peter  confessedly  resided ;  and  secondly, 
whether  the  primacy  involves  at  the  same  time  a  supremacy 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  or  be  only  an  honorary 
primacy  among  patriarchs  of  equal  authority  and  rank. 
The  former  was  the  Roman  view  :  the  latter  was  the  Greek. 

An  African  bishop,  Cyprian,  (died  258),  was  the  first  to 
give  to  that  passage  of  the  16th  of  Matthew,  innocently  as  it 
was  done,  and  with  no  suspicion  of  the  future  use  and  abuse  of 
his  view,  a  papistic  interpretation,  and  to  bring  out  clearly 
the  idea  of  a  perpetual  cathedra  Petri.  The  same  Cyprian, 
however,  whether  consistently  or  not,  was  at  the  same  time 
equally  animated  with  the  consciousness  of  episcopal  equality 
and  independence,  and  afterwards  actually  came  out  in  bold 
opposition  to  pope  Stephen,  in  a  doctrinal  controversy  on  the 
validity  of  heretical  baptism ;  and  persi^d  in  this  protest  to 
his  death. 

We  now  pursue  the  development  of  this  idea  in  the  church 
fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fiifth  centuries.    In  general  they 
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agree  in  attaching  to  Peter  a  certain  primacy  over  the  other 
apostles,  and  in  considering  him  the  foundation  of  the  church 
in  virtue  of  his  confession  of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  while 
they  hold  Christ  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  the  divine  ground 
and  rock  of  the  church.  And  herein  lies  a  solution  oi  their 
apparent  self  contradiction  in  referring  the  petra  now  to  the 
person  of  Peter,  now  to  his  confession,  now  to  Christ.  Then, 
as  the  bishops  in  general  were  regarded  as  successors  of  the 
apostles,  the  fathers  saw  in  the  Roman  bishop,  on  the  groimd 
of  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  in  Rome, 
the  successor  of  Peter  and  the  heir  to  the  primacy.  But 
respecting  the  nature  and  prerogatives  of  this  primacy  their 
views  were  very  indefinite  and  various. 

1.  The  views  of  the  iLKUin  fathers. 

The  Cyprianic  idea  was  developed  primarily  in  north 
Africa,  where  it  was  clearly  pronounced.  Optatus,  bishop  of 
Milevi,  the  otherwise  unknown  author  of  the  anti-Donatist 
work,  about  A.  D.  384,  is,  like  Cyprian,  thoroughly  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  church ;  declares  it 
without  qualification  the  highest  good ;  and  sees  in  the  immov- 
able cathedra  Petri,  the  prmce  of  the  apostles,  the  keeper  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who,  in  spite  of  his  denial 
of  Christ,  continued  in  that  relation  to  the  other  apostles, 
that  the  unity  of  the  church  might  appear  in  outward  fact 
as  an  unchangeable  thing,  invulnerable  to  human  offense.  All 
these  prerogatives  have  passed  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  as  the 
successors  of  this  apostle. 

Ambrose  of  Milan,  (397)  speaks  indeed  in  very  high  terms 
of  the  church  and  concedes  to  its  bishops  a  religious  magis- 
tracy like  the  political  power  of  the  emperors  of  pagan  Rome; 
yet  he  calls  tne  primacy  of  Peter  only  a  "  primacy  of  con- 
fession", not  of  honor,  of  faith,  not  of  rank,  and  places  the 
apostle  Paul  on  an  equality  with  Peter.  Of  any  dependence 
of  Ambrose,  of  the  bishops  of  Milan  in  general  during  the  first 
six  centuries,  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  no  trace  is  to  be 
found. 

Jerome  (419),  the  most  learned  commentator  among  the 
Latin  fathers,  vacillates  in  his  explanation  of  the  jpe^ra;  now 
like  Augustine,  referring  it  to  Christ,  now  to  Peter  and  his 
confession.  In  his  commentary  on  Matthew,  he  combines  the 
two  interpretations  thus:  "As  Christ  gave  light  to  the  apos- 
tles, so  that  they  were  called,  after  him,  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  as  they  received  other  designations  from  the 
Lord;  so  Simon,  because  he  believed  on  the  rock,  Christ, 
received  the  name  Peter,  and  in  accordance  with  this  figure 
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of  the  rock,  it  is  justly  said  to  him:  I  will  build  my  church 
upon  thee  {super  tey\  He  recognizes  in  the  Roman  bishop 
the  successor  of  Peter,  but  advocates  elsewhere  the  equal 
rights  of  the  bishops,  and  derives  even  the  episcopal  office 
not  from  direct  divme  institution,  but  from  the  usage  of  the 
church,  and  from  the  presidency  in  the  presbyterium.  He 
can  therefore  be  cited  as  a  witness,  at  most,  for  a  primacy  of 
honor,  not  for  a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction.  Beyond  this  even 
the  strongest  passage  of  his  writings,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
pope  Damasus  does  not  go:  "Away  ^^'ith  the  ambition  of  the 
Roman  head;  I  speak  with  the  successor  of  the  fisherman 
and  disciple  of  the  cross.  Following  no  other  head  than 
Christ,  I  am  joined  in  the  communion  of  faith  with  thy  holi- 
ness, that  is  with  the  chair  of  Peter.  On  that  rock  I  know 
the  church  to  be  built".  Subsequently  this  father,  who  him- 
self had  an  eye  on  the  papal  chair,  fell  out  with  the  Roman 
clergy,  and  retired  to  the  ascetic  and  literary  solitude  of 
Bethlehem,  where  he  served  the  church  by  his  pen  far  better 
than  he  would  have  done  as  the  successor  of  Damasus. 

Augustine  (died  430),  the  greatest  theological  authority  of 
the  Latin  church,  at  first  referred  the  words :  On  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,  to  the  person  of  Peter,  but  afterwards 
expressly  retracted  this  interpretation,  and  considered  the 
petra  to  be  Christ,  on  the  ground  of  a  distinction  between 
petra — (eWl  tavt^  t?  nirpa)^  and  Petrns  ((Xv  ei  IHrpo?), 
a  distinction  which  Jerome  also  makes,  though  with  the 
correct  intimation  that  it  is  not  properly  applicable  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  Cephas.  "  I  have  somewhere  said  of  St. 
Peter" — thus  Augustine  corrects  himself  in  his  Retractions 
at  the  clpse  of  his  life — ^"  that  the  church  is  bfiilt  upon  him 
as  the  rock ;  a  thought  which  is  sung  by  many  in  the  versee 
of  St.  Ambrose : 

*  Hoc  ipsa  petra  ecclesia 
Camonte,  culpam  diluit :' 
(ThoTock  of  the  church  nimsolf 
In  the  cock-crowing  atones  his  goili) 

But  I  know  that  I  have  since  frequently  said,  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord :  *  Thou  art  Petriis,^  and  on  this  Petra  I  will  build 
my  church,  must  be  understood  of  him,  whom  Peter  confessed 
as  Son  of  the  Living  God ;  and  Peter,  so  named  after  this 
rock,  represented  the  person  of  the  church,  which  is  founded 
on  this  rock  and  has  received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  For  it  was  not  said  to  him,  *  Thou  art  a  rock 
(petra)^  but,  *Thou  art  Peter  (Petrus)*;  and  the  rock  was 
Christ,  through  confession  of  whom  Simon  received  the 
name  of  Peter.     Yet  the  reader  may  decide,  which  of  the 
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two  interpretations  is  the  more  probable."  This  Au^stinian 
interpretation  of  the  vexed  petra  has  since  been  revived  and 
defended  by  many  Protestant  divines  in  opposition  to  Roman- 
ism, but  is  hardly  tenable  on  strictly  exegetical  principles  ; 
for  Christ  appears  in  this  passage  as  the  architect  of  the 
building,  the  church.  But  whether  right  or  wrong,  the 
interpretation  given  to  this  fundamental  passage  by  St, 
Augustine,  destroys  the  force  of  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  Rome,  and  places  him  rather  on  the  Protestant  side. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  this  distinguished  father  in 
his  voluminous  writings  rarely  speaks  of  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  bishops  at  all,  and  then  for  the  most  part  incidentally; 
showing  that  he  attached  far  less  importance  to  this  matter 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  system. 

2.  As  to  the  Greek  fathers ;  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Basil  the  Great,  the  two  Gregories,  Ephraem,  Syrus,  Asterius, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Chrysostom,  and'Thodoxet  refer  the' 
petra  now  to  the  confession,  now  to  the  person  of  Peter, 
sometimes  to  both.  They  speak  of  this  apostle  uniformly  in 
very  lofty  terms,  at  times  with  rhetorical  extravagance,  calling 
him  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  choir  of  apostles,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  the  tongue  of  the  apostles,  the  bearer  of  the  keys, 
the  keeper  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  pillar,  the  rock,  the 
firm  foundation  of  the  church.  But.  in  the  first  place,  they 
understand  by  all  this  simply  an  honorary  primacy  of  Peter, 
to  whom  that  power  was  first  committed,  which  the  Lord 
afterwards  conferred  on  the  apostles  alike;  and  in  the  second 
place,  they  by  no  means  favor  an  exclusive  transfer  of  this 

Ererogative  to  the  bishop  of  Bome,  but  claim  it  also  for  the 
ishops  of  Antioch,  where  Peter^  according  to  Galatians  ii. 
sojourned  a  long  time,  and  where,  according  to  tradition,  he 
was  bishop  and  appointed  a  successor. 

So  Chrysostom,  for  instance,  calls  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  a 
successor  of  Peter,  on  whom,  alter  Peter,  the  government  of 
the  church  devolved  ;  and  in  another  place  says  still  more  dis- 
tinctly :  "  Since  I  have  named  Peter,  I  am  reminded  of 
another  Peter  (Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch),  our  common 
father  and  teacher,  who  has  innerited  as  well  the  virtues  as 
the  chair  of  Peter.  Yea,  for  this  is  the  privilege  of  this  city 
of  ours  (Antioch),  to  have  first  had  the  Coryphaeus  of  the 
apostles  for  its  teacher.  For  it  was  proper  that  the  city 
where  the  Christian  name  originated,  should  receive  the  first 
of  the  apostles  for  its  pastor.  But  after  we  had  him  for  our 
teacher,  we  did  not  retain  him,  but  transferred  him  to 
imperial  Rome". 
2 
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Theodoret  also,  who,  like  Chrysostom,  proceeded  from  the 
Antiochian  school,  says  of  the  great  city  of  Antioch, "  that  it 
has  the  throne  of  Peter".  In  a  letter  to  pope  Leo  he  fepeaks, 
it  is  true,  in  very  extravagant  terms  of  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sor at  Rome,  in  whom  all  the  conditions,  external  and  internal, 
of  the  highest  eminence  and  control  in  the  church  are  com- 
bined. But  in  the  same  epistle  he  remarks,  "  that  the  thrice 
blessed  and  divine  double  star  of  Peter  and  Paul  rose  in  the 
east  and  shed  its  rays  in  every  direction";  in  connection  with 
which  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  at  that  time  seek- 
ing protection  in  Leo  against  the  Eutvchain  in  robber-council 
of  Ephesus  (449),  which  had  imjustly  deposed  both  himself 
and  Flavian  of  Constantinople.  His  bitter  antagonist  also, 
the  arrogant  and  overbearing  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  descended 
some  years  before,  in  his  battle  against  Nestorius,  to  unworthy 
flattering  and  called  pope  Celestine  "  the  archbishop  of  the 
whole  (Roman)  world  .  The  same  prelates  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, repelled  with  proud  indignation  the  encroach- 
ments of  Rome  on  their  jurisdiction. 

3.  Much  more  important  than  the  opinions  of  individual 
fathers  are  the  formal  decrees  g^  the  councils.  First  mention 
here  belongs  to  the  council  of  Sardica  in  Illyria  (now  Sofia  in 
Bulgaria)  in  343  during  the  Arian  controversy.  This  council 
is  the  most  favorable  of  All  to  the  Roman  claims.  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  deposed  Athanasius  and  of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy 
it  decreed :  (1)  that  al  deposed  bishop,  who  feels  he  has  a 
good  cause,  may  apply,  out  of  reverence  to  the  memory  of  the 
apostle  Peter,  to  tne  Roman  bishop  Julius,  and  shall  leave 
it  with  him  either  to  ratify  the  deposition  or  to  summon  a 
new  council :  (2)  that  the  vacant  bishopric  shall  not  be  filled, 
till  the  decision  of  Rome  be  received :  (3)  that  the  Roman 
bishop,  in  such  a  case  of  appeal,  may,  according  to  his  best 
judgment,  either  institute  a  new  trial  by  the  bishop  of  a 
neighboring  province,  or  send  delegates  to  the  spot  with 
fiill  power  to  decide  the  matter  with  the  bishops. 

Thus  was  plainly  committed  to  the  Roman  bishops  an  ap- 
pellate and  revisory  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  condemned 
•or  deposed  bishop,  even  of  the  East.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
this  authority  is  not  here  acknowledged  as  a  right  already 
existing  in  practice.  It  is  conferred  as  a  new  power,  and 
that  merely  as  an  honorary  right,  and  as  pertaining  only  to 
the  bishop  Julius  in  person.  Otherwise  either  this  bishop 
would  not  be  expressly  named,  or  his  successors  would  be 
named  with  him.  Furthermore,  the  canons  limit  the  appeal 
to  the  case  of  a  bishop  deposed  by  his  co-provincials,  and 
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say  nothing  of  other  casea.  Finally,  the  council  of  Sardica 
was  not  a  general  council,  but  only  a  local  synod  of  the  west, 
and  could  therefore  establish  no  law  for  the  whole  church. 
'  For  the  eastern  bishops  withdrew  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  held  an  opposition  council  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Philippopolis;  and  the  city  of  Sardica,  too,  with  the  whole, 
praefecture  of  lUyricum,  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  west- 
ern empire,  and  the  Roman  patriarchate;  it  was  not  detaghed 
from  them  until  379.  The  council  was  intended,  indeed,  to 
to  be  ecumenical ;  but  it  consisted  at  first  of  only  a  hundred 
and  seventy  bishops,  and  after  the  secession  of  the  seventy 
six  orientals,  it  had  only  ninetyfour,  and  even  by  the  two 
hundred  signatures  of  absent  bishops,  mostly  Egyptian,  to 
whom  the  acts  were  sent  for  their  approval,  the  east  and 
even  Latin  Africa,  with  its  three  hundred  bishoprics,  were 
very  feebly  represented.  It  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor  Uonstantius,  and  has  by  no  subsequent  authority 
been  declared  ecumenical.  Accordingly  its  decrees  soon 
fell  into  oblivion,  and  in  the  further  course  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, and  even  throughout  the  Nestorian,  where  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria  and  not  those  of  Borne,  were  evidently 
at  the  head  of  the  orthodox  sentiment,  they  were  utterly 
unnoticed.  The  general  councils  of  381,  451,  and  680  know 
nothing  of  such  a  supreme  appellate  tribunal,  but  unani- 
mously enacted,  that  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  without 
exception,  should  first  be  decided  in  the  provincial  councils 
with  the  right  of  appeal — not  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  to 
the  patriarch  of  the  proper  diocese.  Rome  alone  did  not 
forget  the  Sardican  decrees,  but  built  on  the  single  precedent 
a  universal  right.  Pope  Zosimus,  in  the  case  of  the  deposed 
presbyter  Apiarius  of  Sicca  (A.D.  417-418),  made  the  signifi- 
cant mistake  of  taking  the  Sardican  decrees  for  Nicene,  and 
thus  giving  them  greater  weight  than  they  really  possessed; 
but  he  was  referred  by  the  Africans  to  the  genuine  text  of 
the  Nicene  canon.  The  later  popes,  however,  transcended 
the  Sardican  decrees,  withdrawing  from  the  provincial 
council,  according  to  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  the 
right  of  deposing  a  bishop,  which  had  been  allowed  by  Sar- 
dica,  and  vesting  it,  as  a  cavsa  nuyovj  exclusively  in  them- 
selves. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  four  great  ecumenical  councils, 
the  first  of  Nice,  (A.D.  325),  the  first  of  Constantinople 
(A.  D.  381),  that  of  Ephesus  (A.  D.  431),  and  that  of  Chalcedon 
(A.D.  451):  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  substantially  take 
the  position  of  the  orthodox  Qreek  church  on  the  subject, 
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atd  not  that  of  Kome.  They  accord,  indeed,  to  tlie  bishop 
of  RoHie  a  precedence  of  honor  omong  the  five  officially 
ee-equal  patriarchs,  and  thus  acknowledge  him  primvs  inter 
pareSj  but  by  that  very  concession  disallow  his  claims  t© 
supremacy  of  jurisdiction  and  to  monarchical  aBthority  over 
the  entire  ehurch.  The  whoW  patriarchal  system,  in  i'acty 
ivas  not  monarchy  bnt  oligarchy.  Hence  the  protest  of  the 
Boman  delegates  and  of  pope  Leo  against  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  which  coincided  with  that  of 
Constantinople  in  381,  This  protest  was  insufficient  to  anr 
nul  the  decree,  and  in  the  east  it  made  no  lasting  impression. 
For  the  subsequent  incidental  concessions  of  Greek  patri- 
archs and  emperors,  like  that  of  the  usurper  Phocas  in  606> 
and  even  of  tue  sixth  ecumenical  council  of  Constantinople 
in  680f  to  the  «ee  of  Rome,  have  no  general  significance, 
but  are  distinctly  traceable  to  special  circumstances  and 
prejudices. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that  the 
ffreatest  dogmatic  executive  authority  of  the  ancient  church 
bears  as  decidedly  against  the  specific  papal  claims  of  the 
Boman  bishopric,  as  in  favor  of  its  patriarchal  rights  and 
honorary  privileges  in  the  patriarchal  oligarchy.  The  subse- 
quent separation  of  the  Greek  church  from  the  Latin  proves 
to  this  day,  that  she  was  never  willing  to  sacrifice  her  inde- 
pendence to  Rome,  or  to.depart  from  the  decrees  of  her  own 
greatest  councils. 

Here  lies  the  difference,  however,  between  the  Greelc  and 
the  Protestant  opposition  to  the  universal  monarchy  of  the 
papacy. 

The  Greek  church  protested  against  it  from  the  basis  of 
the  oligarchical  patriarchal  hierarchy  of  the  fifth  century; 
in  an  age,  therefore,  and  upon  a  principle  of  church  organi- 
zation, which  preceded  the  grand  agency  of  the  papacy  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Evangelical  church  protests  against  it  on  the  basis  of 
a  more  free  and  comprehensive  conception  of  Christianity, 
seeing  in  the  papacy  an  institution,  which  indeed  formed  the 
legitimate  development  of  the  patriachal  system,  and  was 
necessary  for  the  training  of  the  Romanic  and  Germanic 
nations  of  the  middle  ages,  but  which  has  virtually  lulfilled 
its  mission  and  outlived  itself. 

The  Greek  church  never  had  a  papacy;  the  Evangelical 
historically  implies  or  presupposes  one  as  a  superceded  insti- 
tution. 

The  papacy  stands  between  the  age  of  the  patriarchal 
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cystcm,  and  the  age  of  the  reformation  like  the  Mosaic 
theocracy  between  the  patriarchal  period  of  the  old 
dispensation  and  the  advent  of  Christianity^  Protest- 
antism rejects  at  once  the  papal  monarchy  and  the  patri- 
archal oligarchy,  and  thus  can  justify  the  former  as  wefl 
as  the  latter  as  a  necessary  transitory  institution  for  a  cet^ 
tain  time  and  a  certain  J9tage  in  the  progress  ef  the  Christisui 
world. 


Am.  IL 
the  epistle  of  babnabas :  prom  the  codex  smamcus.'* 

INTROpUCTION:. 

The  discovery  of  the  entire  Greek  text  of  this  ancient 
document,  after  a  recension  so  widely  varying  from  the  comr 
mon  one,  renders  it  very  desirable  that  tne  English  reader 
should  know  something  more  about  it.  For  this  reason  the 
following  translation  has  been  written,  a  translation  which 
professes  not  to  have  the  minute  precision  and  grateful  finish 
of  which  it  is  capable ;  but  which,  rough  and  disjointed  as  it 
may  seem,  is  about  as  graceful  in  its  style  as  the  original 
Greek.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  writer's  vocabulary  and  syntax,  althougn  they 
have  sometimes  caused  considerable  difficulty  to  the  trans- 
lator. Another  source  of  difficulty  is  the  absence  of  accents 
and  punctuation.  The  former  leaves  the  meaning  of  some 
words  doubtful,  and  the  latter  causes  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  proper  limits  of  some  of  the  sentences. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  peculiarities  of  spelling,  in  which  the 
copyist  so  largely  indulges,  create  a  certain  measure  of 
obscurity.  These  obstades  to  a  good  translation  are  not 
removea  by  the  only  edition  to  which  the  writer  has  had 
access  (that  of  Dressel,  Leipsic,  1857),  although  both  it  and 
the  notes  have  been  of  some  servicei.  The  deviations  from 
the  text  as  hitherto  known  are  very  numerous  and  important^ 
but  to  indicate  them  would  extend  our  notes  far  beyond  what 

[*We  transfer  this  article  from  the  Journal  of  Sacred  LUeraturtf  Oct  1863,  oa 
aeeoant  of  its  yalue,  as  a  literal  translation  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  remain! 
of  the  earlj  Post-apostolic  Christian  literature.  The  variations  of  thisrecension 
from  the  one  commonlj  known,  give  it  a  high  degree  of  importance  to  a& 
•tadenfts  of  Christian  hlstoij.— Em.] 
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we  propose.  Subsequent  editors  of  the  epistle  will  perform 
this  tasK,  and  to  them  it  seems  properly  to  belong. 

We  have  used  for  our  translation  the  edition  of  the  Sinaitic 
New  Testament  in  small  type.  Sometimes  we  have  pointed 
out  the  corrections  of  the  reviser,  and  indeed,  have  usually 
done  so  where  they  affect  the  sense. 

It  seems  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  literary  history 
of  this  document.    For  that,  and  for  a  discussion  of  the  whole 

?ue8tion  of  authorship,  we  may  refer  to  the  article  in  Kitto's 
Jydopcedia  (vol.  i,  pp.  302-305,  new  edition),  where  they  are 
summarily  and  clearly  stated,  with  references  to  authorities. 
We  will  only  say  that  the  epistle  was  first  published  in  1645, 
but  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  quoted  or  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  Orieen,  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  The  author  largely  quotes  the  Old  Testament,  some- 
times quotes  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  occasionally  gives  as 
2 notations  what  are  eitner  unknown,  or  are  not  quotations  at 
U.  The  Old  Testament  is  quoted  in  the  Septuagint,  but 
often  with  a  looseness  which  cannot  be  justified.  The  New 
.  Testament  is  seldom  quoted,  but  there  are  so  many  expres- 
sions which  may  be  compared  with  various  texts,  that  it  seems 
as  if  he  must  have  had  the  New  Testament  before  him.  Of 
the  author's  mode  of  allegorical  interpretation  we  shall  say 
nothing  here  ;  it  was  a  mistake  into  which  the  church  early 
fell.  Of  his  doctrine,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  generally 
primitive  and  Catholic,  and  scriptural.  With  all  its  faults 
the  epistle  is  of  much  value,  and  we  may  believe  that,  though 
not  written  by  Barnabas,  it  was  written  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  The  modern  sections  are 
retained,  but  the  paragraphs  of  the  original  are  also  given. 

Translaiion: — Epistle  of  Barnabas/^ 

1.  Rejoice,  0  sons  and  daughters,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
who  loved  us,  in  peace. 

Seeing  that  the  judgments  of  God  to  you  are  great  and 
rich,  I  rejoice  exceedingly  and  abundantly  in  your  happy  and 
honoured  spirits.  Ye  have  not  received  the  engrafting  of  the 
spiritual  gift  in  vain.**    Wherefore  also,  the  more  do  I  re^ice 

«  The  title  mns  thus,  without  the  article,  and  with  none  of  the  adjuncts  of 
«  Catholic,"  "  Apostole,"  etc. 

b  This  translation  is  at  best  conjectural.  Upon  the  face  of  it  the  sentence 
should  be  rendered  either  ''  Ye  have  not  recefyed  grace,  the  engrafting  of  the 
spiritnal  gift'';  or,  "  Of  whom  ye  have  received  grace,  the  engrafting  of  the 
q>iritnal  gift"  The  first  of  these  renderings  gives  a  sense  opposed  to  that 
which  is  required,  as  the  sentence  has  no  symptom  of  being  interrogative.  The 
second  rendering,  which  makes  ov — of  whom,  is  objectionable  as  referring  it 
to  Qeov,  so  far  back.    If  the  ov  could  itself  be  read  BeoVy  Hiere  would  be  no 
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with  myself,  hoping  to  be  saved,  because  truly  I  see  in  you 
from  the  rich  Lord  of  love,  the  spirit  poured  out  upon  you. 
Thus  in  regard  to  you,  your  desirable  appearance  hath  aston- 
ished me.  Therefore  I  am  persuaded  oi  this,  and  conscious  in 
myself,  that  having  spoken  among  you,  I  understand  many 
things,  because  the  Lord  has  accompanied  me  in  the  way  of 
righteousness.  I  am  also  altogether  necessitated  for  this 
cause,  to  love  you  more  than  mv  own  soul,  because,  great 
faith  and  love  dwelleth  in  you,  in  hope  of  his  life.  Therefore 
considering  this,  that  if  it  should  bef  my  concern  for  vou  to 
communicate  some  portion  of  what  I  have  received,  [that]  it 
will  be  to  me  for^  reward,  serving  such  spirits,  I  have  made 
haste  briefly  to  send  to  you,  in  order  that  with  your  faith  you 
might  have  perfect  knowledge.*'  The  doctrines  of  the  Lord, 
therefore  are  three,(i  Life,  Faith,  Hope,  our  beginning  and 
end ;  and  righteousness,  the  beginnmg  of  judgment ;  and 
finally.  Love,  Joy,  and  the  Testimony  of  gladness  for  worfes 
in  righteousness.  For  the  Lord  has  made  known  to  us  by 
the  prophets  the  things  which  had  come  to  pass,  and  pres- 
ent things,— of  future  things  [al8o]e  giving  us  the  first  fruits 
and  foretastes ;  which  things  we  see  accomplished  one  by 
one,  as  he  said,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  approach  the  more 
freely  and  loftily  to  his  fear.-^    But  I,  not  as  your  teacher, 

furtber  diffionltj.  *'  Ye  have  receiired  the  grace  of  God,  the  eografting  of  the 
spiritual  g^". '  Under  aU  circumstances  the  translator  has  taken  ov  as  a  nega- 
tiTe  particle  and  x^P^^  ^  an  adverb,  like  the  Hebrew  Chanam,  and  the  Greek 
Satpeav  in  sense.  The  onlj  alternative  seems  to  be,  that  ov— when,  quom, 
**  When  ye  have  received  grace",  etc. 

^  The  Greek  word  here  is  "  gnosis",  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  epistle, 
always,  it  would  seem,  referring  to  a  deeper  insight  into  things  than  most  men 
have. 

*  This  bears  upon  one  of  the  author's  leading  principles.    He  wants  to 
range  truths  and  duties  under  Uiree  heads ;  and  lower  down  it  will  be  seen 
how  this  threefold  arrangement  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  men  like 
David,  Moses,  and  even  Abraham.    In  the  sentence  which  follows  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  what  ought  to  be  its  divisions  in  order  to  educe  fh>m  it  the  triad 
required.    Certainlv  the  first  group  comprises,  1,  life  ;  2.  faith  ;  3,  hope  ;  and 
of  these  it  is  said  they  are  our  beginning  and  end.     The  second  element  is 
simply  righteousness  or  justification,  and  this  is  declared  to  be  the  beginning  of 
judgment     It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  words,    ''the   beginning  of 
judgment :  and  finally",  should  not  rather  be  "  the  beginning  and  end  of 
judgment".     In  anv  case  the  third  item  consists  of  1,  love  ;  2,  joy ;  and  3,  the 
joyous  testimony  oi  a  man's  awn. conscience  overworks  done  in  righteousness. 

« Those  portions  which  are  in  brackets  are  the  marginal  corrections  and 
various  readings  of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript 

/  This  phrase  is  awkward,  and  perhaps  still  more  so  the  original,  "  More 
richly  and  loftily".  Perhaps  the  writer  only  means  to  say,  "  More  heartily,  confi- 
dently and  thoroughly":  with  no  feelings  of  restraint,  and  no  apprehension  of 
satiety,  or  end  to  our  advantages. 
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but  as  one  of  yonreelves, — will  set  forth  a  few  things  where- 
by in  present  circumstances  ye  may  be  gladdened^ 

2.  Seeing  therefore  that  the  days  are  evil  *  and  that 
he  who  worketh  hath  power,*  we  ought,  giving  heed  to 
ourselves,  [to  give  heed  to  ourselves  and]  to  search  out  the 
judgments^  of  the  Lord.  Helpers  of  our  faith,  then,  are, 
Pear  and  Patience  ;  and  the  things  which  fight  on  our  side 
are  Longsuffering  and  Continence.  While  these  things  con- 
tinue, those  things  which  regard  the  Lord,  purely  rejoice 
therein:  Wisdom,  Understanding,  Prudence,  Knowledge. 
For  he  hath  manifested  unto  us  by  all  the  prophets  that 
he  needs  neither  sacrifices,  nor  holocausts,  nor  oblations,  say- 
ing thus,  "  What  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ? 
saith  the  Lord  ;  I  am  full  of  holocausts,  and  I  wish  not  the 
fat  of  lambs,  and  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  ;  Nor  should 
ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  for  who  has  required  these 
things  at  your  nands?  To  tread  my  court  add  no  more  ;  not 
if  ye  should  bring  fine  flour.  Incense  is  abomination  to  me  ; 
your  new  moons  and  sabbaths  I  endure  not".*^  He  has  there- 
fore abolished  these  things,  that  the  new  law  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  without  the  yoke  of  necessity,  might 
not  have  a  man-made  oblation.' 

g  The  reader  will  have  obserred  in  this  chapter  wide  and  frequent  differ- 
ences f^om  the  Latin  Tersion,  and  he  will  find,  as  he  goes  on,  similar  depar- 
tures from  the  only  hitherto  known  texts. 

^  Compare  Eph.  y.  16. 

i  Ajpparenily  a  vagne  reminiscence  of  Eph.  11.  2. 

j  The  word  oixaioT/zara,  which  here  and  elsewhere  we  render  ''judgments,^ 
might  perhaps  in  all  cases  be  better  represented  by  our  word  "  statutes".  It 
describes  in  general  what  God  has  decreed  or  decided  and  commanded.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  matter  which  directly  follows  forms  another  triad  : 
the  helpers  of  our  faith  are  Fear  and  Patience  :  Longsuffering  and  Self-control 
(Self-restraint,  or  Continence)  fight  on  our  side  ;  and  thirdly,  we  have  Wisdom 
and  Understanding  (Consciousness  or  Conscience),  Prudence  and  Knowledge. 
All  these  are  enumerated  as  Christian  virtues  in  the  New  Testament,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  any  Greek  or  English  Concordance.  The  word  ren- 
dered ''prudence"  is  no  exception,  as  it  is  really  involved  in  the  words  of 
James  iii.  13,  where  we  read  "  who  is  a  wise  man,  and  endued  with  knowledge 
among  you. 

^  The  preceding  quotation  of  Isaiah  i.  11-14  is  ftom  the  Septuagint,  and  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  was  in  happy  ignorance  of  Hebrew, 
as  he  will  among  other  things  be  found  making  Abraham  use  Greek  numerals, 
if  not  the  Greek  language.  All  Old  Testament  extracts  in  the  epistle  are 
clearly  meant  to  be  from  the  Septuagint.  We  shall  indicate  most  of  them  as 
we  proceed  with  such  parallels  and  allusions  as  refer,  or  seem  to  refer,  to  the 
New  Testament 

1  This  sentence  is  in  the  spirit  of  many  New  Testament  Expressions.  The 
abolition  of  Old  Testament  sacrifices ;  the  Gospel  in  fact  a  law,  but  a  law  of 
liberty,  and  the  utter  absence  of  man-made  sacrifices,  are  two  great  and  weighty 
truths.  As  it  regards  the  last  of  them,  it  proves  demonstratively  enough 
that  the  author  knew  nothing  of  a  doctrine  like  that  of  the  mass.    These  aro 
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And  again  he  says  to  them,  "  Did  I  command  your  fathers 
when  they  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  ofiFer  unto  me 
holocausts  and  sacrifices?  But  this  I  commanded  them,  let 
each  of  you  cherish  not  evil  in  his  heart  against  his  neigh- 
bour, and  a  false  oath  love  not".*  Therefore  we  ought,  for 
we  are  not  without  understanding,  to  perceive  the  thought  of 
our  Father's  goodness ;  because  he  speaks  to  us,  willing  that 
we,  not  going  astray,*  like  them,  should  seek  how  we  may 
approach  him.  To  us,  therefore,  he  saith  thus,  "A  sacrifice 
to  God,  a  contrite  heart,  is  a  smell  of  sweet  savour  to  the 
Lord,  a  heart  glorifying  him  that  made  it".'  Therefore  we 
ought  carefully  to  enquire,  brethren,  concerning  our  salva- 
tion, lest  the  wicked  one,  having  gained  entrance  by  deceit 
Bhould  cast  us  out  from  our  life.** 

3.  Therefore  he  says  to  them  again  concerning  these  things, 
"Why  do  ye  fast  unto  me  as  this  day?  saith  the  Lord :  that 
your  voice  should  be  heard  with  a  cry  ?  I  have  not  chosen 
this  fast,  saith  the  Lord,--not  a  man  humbling  his  soul.  Nor 
should  ye  bend  as  a  curve  your  neck,  and  spread  under  yon 
sackcloth  and  ashes ;  not  so  will  he  call  it  an  acceptable 
fast"*  To  us  he  saith,  **  Behold,  this  is  the  fast  which  I  have 
chosen,  saith  the  Lord  ;  not  a  man  humbling  his  soul,  but, 
Loose  every  bond  of  iniquity  ;  unloose  the  knots  of  strong 
contracts  ;  send  away  the  crushed  in  release  ;  and  tear  every^ 
unjust  bond  ;  feed  the  hungry  with  thy  bread  ;  and  if  thou 
seest  a  naked  man,  clothe  him  ;  take  the  homeless  into  thy 
house  ;  and  if  thou  seest  the  humble,  thou  shalt  not  despise 
him,  nor  (turn  away)  from  the  servants  of  thy  own  family. 
Then  shall  thy  dawn  break  forth,  and  thy  health  shall  auickly 
arise,  and  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee,  and  the  glory  of 
God  shall  encompass  thee  :  then  shalt  thou  call  and  God 
shall  answer  thee,  while  thou  art  yet  speaking.  He  shall 
say,  *  Behold  it  is  I' :  if  thou  take  away  from  thee  the  bond,  and 
ordination,  and  word  of  murmuring,  and  givest  to  him  that 
lungers  thy  bread  from  thy  soul,  and  hast  pity  on  the  soul 
that  has  been  humbled".*'  For  this  therefore,  brethren.  He 
is  long-suffering,  foreseeing  how  in  simplicity  the  people  whom 

golden  words,  as  characteristic  as  any  of  the  general  parity  and  primitive  sim- 
plicitj  of  the  author's  theology  ;  as  his  interpretations  are  apt  to  be  character- 
istic of  his  falseprinciples  of  criticism.  With  this  author's  doctrine,  that  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  may  be  compared.  See  in  particular  Heb.  Tii.  18-28  ; 
Gal.  V.  1. 

» Jer.  viL  22  ;  Zech.  viii.  17.  »  1  Pet  ii.  25.  o  pg.  li.  17-19 

p  2  Cor.  ii.  10-11.     1  Tim.  iii.  17.    2  Tim.  li.  26.    The  author  firmly  believed 
in  Satanic  influences.   "  Cast  us^out :"  lit,  "  sling  us  out'' 
f  Isaiah  Iviii.  4.  r  Isaiah  IviiL  6—10. 
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he  has  prepared  shall  believe  in  his  Beloved.*  For  he  fore- 
shadowed concerning  all  things  that  we  might  not  break  out 
against  their  law  like  those  who  are  uncontrolled.^ 

4.  Therefore  it  behoves  us  who  enquire  much  concerning 
present  things,  to  search  out  the  things  which  are  able  to 
save  us.  Let  us  then  wholly  flee  from  all  the  works  of  ini- 
quity ;  lest  the  works  of  iniquity  should  take  hold  of  us  ;  and 
let  us  hate  the  errror  of  the  present  time  that  we  may  love 
for  the  future  ;  let  us  not  give  rest  to  our  soul  so  that  it  may 
have  power  to  run  with  sinners  and  the  wicked,  lest  we  be- 
come like  them.  The  final  scandal  (it  is  written)**  approaches 
concerning  which  it  is  written  as  Enoch  says,'  For,  for 
this  the  Lord  has  cut  short  the  times  and  the  days  that  his 
Beloved  may  hasten,  and  he  will  bring  us  to  the  inheri- 
tance.*"  .  Now  the  prophet  also  says  thus,  "  Ten  kingdoms 
shall  rule  upon  the  earth,  and  there  shall  rise  up  after  them 
a  little  king  who  shall  humble  under  one  [q^ry,  at 
once]  three  of  the  kings".*  Similarly  Daniel  says  con- 
cerning the  same,  "  And  I  saw  the  fourth  beast,  evil  and 
powerful,  and  more  cruel  than  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and 
how  from  it  sprang  up  ten  horns,  and  out  of  them  a  little  horn 
budding,  and  how  he  humbled  under  one  [query,  at  once] 
three  of  the  great  horns".*'  Therefore  ye  ought  to  under- 
stand. And  moreover  this  also  I  will  ask  you,  as  one  of  you 
whom,  individually  and  all,  I  love  more  than  my  own  soul,  to 
take  heed  now  to  yourselves,  and  not  be  like  some,  adding  to 
your  sins,  saying,  "  The  covenant  is  ours  indeed",*  but  they 
thus  finally  lost  it;  when  Moses  had  already  received  it.  For 
the  Scripture  says,  "  also  Moses  was  in  the  mount  fasting 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  received  the  covenant  from 
the  Lord,  tables  of  stone  written  with  the  finger  of  the  hand 
of  the  Lord";*  but  having  turned  away  to  idols  they  lost  it ; 
for  the  Lord  says  thus  to  Moses,    "  Moses  go  down  quickly 

«  Luke  i.  17.    Rom.  ix.  23.    2  Tim.  li.  21. 

<  i.  e.,  persons  unbridled,  let  loose,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  their  im- 
pulses. The  Greek  word  is  ejttXvrot,  It  is  translated  "  proselytes"  in  the  pr^ 
viously-known  Latin  text,  but  the  word  we  now  find  seems  more  consistent 
with  reason  and  with  the  context  The  eTttXvrot  are  no  doubt  the  unbridled 
Jews  who  broke  away  from  the  retraints  of  their  own  law. 

w  This  is  clearly  an  error  and  should  be  left  out.  The  scribe  re-wrote  it  in 
its  proper  place  just  after.  «  A  reference  to  the  Apocryphal  book. 

wThis  passage  may  be  compared  with  Dan.  ix.  24-27.    Matt.  xxiv.  22. 

«  Dan.  vii.  24. 

y  Dan.  vil.  7-14.    Though  by  no  means  verbally  quoted. 

*  Dressel  reads  bv  cot\)ecture  *^  testamentum  illorum  non  et  nostrum  est", 
but  the  writer's  object  is  simply  to  make  persons  say,  "  The  Jewish  covenant 
belongs  to  us  as  well." 

o>  Exod.  xxxi.  18 ;  xxxiv.  28. 
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because  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  brought  out  of  Egypt 
have  broken  the  law".^  And  Moses  understood,  and  cast  the 
two  tables  out  of  their  [his]  hands,^  and  th^ir  covenant  was 
broken,  that  the  (covenant)  of  the  Beloved  Jesus  mi^ht 
be  sealed  upon  our  heart  in  hope  of  his  faith.  But  wishme 
to  write  many  things,  not  as  your  teacher,  but  as  becometh 
one  who  loves  you ;  from  what  we  possess,  I  was  anxious  not 
to  fail  to  write,  in  order  to  your  cleansing ;  we  give  heed  to 
the  last  days,**  for  the  whole  time  of  your  faith  will  profit  you 
nothing  except  now  in  the  wicked  time  we  resist  coming  scan- 
dals as  becometh  sons  of  6od.^  That  the  Black  one-^  may  not 
have  admission,  let  us  flee  from  all  vanity,  let  us  hate  alto- 
gether the  works  of  the  way  of  evil ;  do  not,  by  retiring  apart, 
dwell  alone,'  as  already  justified,  but  coming  together  into  the 
same  place,  make  enquiry  together  concerning  what  is  profit- 
able  to  vou  in  common.^  For  the  Scripture  says,  "  Woe  for 
them  who  are  wise  by  themselves,  and  prudent  before  them- 
selves".* Let  us  be  spiritual.*'  Let  us  be  a  perfect  temple 
to  GrodP  As  much  as  in  us  is,  let  us  meditate  upon  the  fear 
of  Gk>d.*  Let  us  strive  to  keep  [that  we  may  strive  to  keep] 
his  commandments,  that  in  his  judgments  [we  may  rejoice]. 
The  Lord  without  respect  of  persons  will  judge  the  world.?— 
Each  as  he  has  done  will  receive  ;"*  if  he  be  good,  his  right- 
eousness will  go  before  him ;  if  he  be  evil  the  wages  of 
evil  are  before  him."  (See)  that  not  resting  at  ease,  as 
called,  we  should  fall  asleep  amid  our  sins,^  ana  the  wicked 

f^rince,**  receiving  authority  over  us,  should  thrust  us  away 
rom  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord.  And  further,  this  also  my 
brethren,  understand,  when  ye  see — after  so  great  signs  and 
wonders  which  have  befallen  in  Israel,  and  so  that  they  have 

— ^— ^^~^~ 

,  *  Exod.  xzziL  7.    Dent  ix.  12. 

«  Exod.  mnrW  19.  d  Or,  in  the  last  dajs.    1  Peter  i.  5.    Jade  18. 

e  1  Peter,  iv.  3.    Bph.  v.  16.    Phil.  ii.  15. 
•  fLe.,  Sataa,  a  curious  application  of  the  word  MeXai^  not  in  the  Latin.    It 

[  tULj  remind  us,  howeyer,  of  the  well-known  "  Hie  Niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane, 

I  caTeto'\ 

9  This  passage  seems  to  imply  that  the  germ  of  the  monastic  tendency  was 
tlread J  developing  itself,  but  it  shows  that,  in  the  author's  opinion,  Christianity 
was  a  social  religion,  requiring  God^s  flock  to  keep  together.    Heb.  x.  25. 

»  Is.  V.  21.  i  1  Cor.  u.  15  ;  iii.  1.    Gal.  vL  1. 

j  1  Cor.  iiL  16, 17  ;  vL  19.    2  Cor.  vL  16.    1  Pet  ii.  5. 

»  Prov.  xxiii.  17. 
*•  I  1  Pet.  1, 17.  «•  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

•  Rom.  vi  23.    John  v.  29.    Acts  xxiv.  15.    What  follows  to  the  end  of  the 
^          section  strongly  savors  of  the  influence  of  Matt  zxv.  1-13. 

•  Horn.  xiiL  iL    1  Cor.  xL  30.    1  Thess.  v.  6,  7.    £ph.  y.  14. 
p  Eph.  ii.  2. 
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been  abandoned.     Let  us  take  heed,  lest  as  it  is  written,  we 
be  found  "  many  called,  but  few  chosen".' 

5.  For,  for  this.the  Lord  endured  to  deliver  up  his  flesh  to 
corruption,''  that  we  might  be  purified  by  the  remission  of 
which  is  in  the  blood  of  his  sprinkling. 

Because  it  is  written  concerning  him,  partly  for  Israel,  and 
partly  for  us,  and  he  says  thus,  "  he  was  wounded  for  our  ini- 
quities and  bruised  for  our  sins,  with  his  stripe  we  are 
healed";  "  as  a  sheep  to  slaughter  he  was  led,  and  as  a  lamb 
without  voice  before  its  shearer".*  Therefore  we  ought  to 
be  very  thankful  to  the  Lord,  because  also  things  which  have 
passed  away  he  hath  made  known  to  us,  and  in  things  which 
are  present  has  instructed  us  ;  and  in  regard  to  things  to 
come  we  are  not  without  understanding.* 

Now  the  Scripture  says,  "  Not  unjustly  are  nets  spread  for 
birds".*  It  means  that  the  man  perishes  justly,  who  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  way  of  righteousness  holds  himself  off  to 
the  way  of  darkness.* 

And  further,  this  also  my  brethren :  if  the  Lord  endured 
to  suffer  for  our  soul,  ^  he  being  Lord  of  all  the  world,*  to 
wliom  God  said  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  "  Let  us 
make  man  after  our  image,  and  after  our  likeness",  ^^ — how 
He  endured  to  suffer  at  the  hand  of  men*  learn.    The  pro- 

Ehets,  having  grace  from  him,  prophesied  about  him  ;  "  but 
e  that  he  might  abolish  death  and  show  forth  the  resurec- 
tion  from  the  dead,^  because  it  behoved  him  to  be  manifested 
in  the  flesh,*'  endured  that  also  to  the  fathers  he  might  render 
the  promise,**  and  himself  for  himself  naming  [preparing]  a 
new  people,  exliibit  while  upon  earth,  that  he  himself  having 

m  ■  ■■■■.!■  I  ■  I     ■  M.  ■  ■  ■  ^  ^^^■■  .    ,  ■^■^^^  I  IM^^M^B^^M^^—^^ 

9  This  passage  has  been  generally,  and  it  appears,  correctly  nndenitood  of 
the  ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Indeed,  very  much  of  the  arga- 
ment  treats  of  Judaism  as  having  to  a  great  extent  practically  fallen  into  abey- 
ance. At  the  same  time  the  text  seems  to  imply  the  lapse  of  no  lengthened 
period  since  the  calamities  it  refers  to.  The  ensuing  quotation  is  interesting ; 
it  is  a  direct  citation  from  St  Matthew  xx.  16,  or  xxii.  14,  preceded  by  the  for- 
mula "  as  it  is  written",  which  shews  that  the  writer  possessed  the  first  gospel, 
and  that  it  was  already  inrested  with  canonical  authority. 

7  This  seems  partly  to  contradict  Acts  ii.  23-31.  But  compare  Acts  xiii.  34 
The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  illustrated  by  1  Pet  i.  2.    Heb.  xii.  24. 

«  Isa.  liii.  5,  7.  <  Rev.  i.  1,  19.    See  above,  p.  68. 

u  Prov.  i.  17.  »  2  Pet  ii.  21. 

.  ^  1  Pet  ii.  21 ;  iii.  18  ;  iv.  1.        »  Acts  x.  36.   Rom.  ix.  6 ;  x.  12  :  xlv.  19. 

y  Gen.  i.  26.  *  Heb.  ii.  18.     1.  Pet  i.  11 ;  iv.  13 :  v.  1.        «  1  Pet  L  10. 

^  2  Tim.  i.  10.    Heb.  ii.  14.    Rom.  i.  4.    Acts  xxiv.  15.    1  Pet  L  3. 

c  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

dLuke  i.  72,  with  the  words  ''naming  [preparing]  a  new  people",  the 
Greek  text  of  Barnabas  commenced  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitio 
Hanuscript 
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effected  the  resurrection,  will  be  judge.*  And  moreover, 
teaching  Israel,  and  doing  so  ^reat  miracles  and  signs,  he 
preached,  and  greatly  loved  him.  But  when  he  chose  his 
own  apostles,  who  were  going  to  preach  his  gospel,  [he  chose] 
those  who  were  more  sinful  than  all  sin,  that  he  might  show 
that  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners.^  Then  [he 
manifest]ed  himself  to  be  the  son  of  God.^  For  if  he  had 
not  come  in  the  flesh,  neither  would  men  at  all  have  been 
saved  by  seeing  him,  when  looking  at  the  sun  about  to  set, 
and  which  is  the  work  of  Hi3  hands,  they  are  not  able  to 
gaze  upon  its  rays.*  The  son  of  God  therefore  came  in  the 
nesh,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  sum  of 
their  sins,*  for  those  who  had  persecuted  their  [his]  prophets 
with  death.  Therefore  to  this  end  he  endured,  [lor]  God 
saith,  "  The  stroke  of  his  flesh  is  from  them".^'  When  they 
smite  their  own  shepherd,  then  the  sheep  of  the  pasture 
[shall  be  scattered  ana]  fail.'^  But  he  himself  was  willing  thus 
to  suffer,  for  it  behoved  that  he  should  suffer  on  the  wood  J  For 
says  he  who  prophesies  concerning  him,  "Spare  my  soul 
from  the  wood,  and  fasten  down  with  nails  my  flesh,  because 
the  assembly  of  evildoers  has  risen  up  against  me".*  And 
again  he  says,  *' Behold,  I  have  exposed  my  back  to  scourges, 

«  Acts  xrii.  31. 

/  The  exaggerated  description  of  apostolic  nnworthiDess  appears  to  be 
simply  an  indistinct  recollection  of  1  Tim.  i.  12-16.  The  other  allasion  is  to 
Katt  ix.  13,  or  Mark  ii.  17.    Luke  v.  32. 

0  Compare  Rom.  i.  3,  4.    The  portion  in  brackets  is  omitted  in  the  text 

^  This  idea  occurs  in  other  writers  :  If  a  man  cannot  gaze  upon  the  sun, 
how  can  he  gaze  upon  its  unveiled  Maker  ?  Hence  the  need  and  mercy  of  the 
incarnation.  The  bearing  of  such  language  as  we  haye  here  upon  the  p re- 
existence  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  too  apparent  almost  to  escape  the 
most  casual  reader,  i 

*  A  commercial  phrase,  meaning  to  cast  up  an  account  so  as  to  Audits  total, 
and  to  cone  lade  it :  hence  it  would  seem  to  mean  that  Christ  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination by  his  appearance  and  experience  the  course  of  rebellion  which  the 
Jews  had  followed  under  the  old  covenant.  The  prophets  in  the  next  clause 
are  called  by  the  scribe  the  prophets  of  the  people,  but  by  the  corrector  the 
prophets  of  Christ  Compare  Matt  v.  12  ;  xxiii.  31-37.  Luke  vi.  23.  Rom. 
xi.  3.  Eph.  iii.  5.  1  Thess.  ii.  15.  Rev.  ii.  10 ;  xviii.  24,  and  many  other  texts 
in  which  the  persecutions  ot  the  prophets  are  described  or  referred  to. 

j  A  vague  reference  apparently  to  Zech.  xiii.  5-7,  and  Is.  liil.  8. 

k  A  direct  citation  ft'om  Zech.  xiiL  7. 

'  "On the  wood",  or  "On  the  tree":  rather  a  favorite  phrase  with  early 
Christian  writers,  owing  probably  to  the  reading  of  some  copies  of  Psalm 
xevL  10,   "  Dominas  regnavit  a  ligno". 

•This  is  a  confused  quotation,  partly  from  Psalm  xxiL  20,  andver.  16,  and 
Paalm  cxvili.  120  [Ixx.  translation]. 
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and  my  cheeks  to  strokes,  but  I  have  set  my  face  as  a  solid 
rock"." 

6.  When,  therefore,  he  has  performed  the  commandment, 
what  says  he  ?  "  Who  is  he  that  contends  with  me  ?  Let  him 
oppose  me ;  or  who  is  he  that  enters  into  judgment  with  me? 
Let  him  draw  near  to  the  servant  of  the  Lord".  Woe  unto 
you,  for  ye  all  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment,  and  the  moth  shall 
eat  you  up".* 

And  again  the  prophet  says  [Because  as  a  mighty  stone  he 
is  put  for  crushing],  **  Behold,  I  will  cast  into  the  foundations 
of  Sion  a  stone,  precious,  elect,  a  chief  corner-stone,  honour^ 
able".  Then  wnat  says  he  ?  "  And  he  who  believes  in  him 
shall  live  for  ever".'*  Is  our  hope  then  [built]  upon  a  stone? 
Let  it  not  be.  But  he  said  [but  when]  the  Lord  put  his  flesh 
in  power ;  for  he  says,  "  And  he  placed  me  as  a  solid  rock".« 
Now  the  prophet  says  again,  "  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  has  come  to  be  head  of  the  corner".' — 
And  again,  "  This  is  the  great  and  wonderful  day  which  the 
Lord  has  made".*  I  write  to  you  the  more  simply  that  ye 
may  understand,  I  am  the  ofiFscouring  of  your  love.*  What 
then  says  the  prophet  again  ?  "  The  assembly  of  evil-doers 
surrounded  me,  they  encircled  me  as  bees  a  honey-comb,  and 
upon  my  garments  they  cast  a  lot".**  Since  therefore  he  was 
to  be  manifested  and  to  suffer  in  the  flesh,  the  suffering  was 
foreshewed."  For  the  prophet  says  concerning  Israel,  "  Woe 
to  their  soul  because  they  have  coimselled  an  evil  counsel 
against  themselves",  saying,  "  Let  us  bind  the  just  one  be- 
cause he  is  displeasing  to  us".*'  What  says  the  other  pro- 
phet Moses  unto  them  ?  "  Behold,  these  things  says  the  Lord 
God,  Enter  into  the  good  land  which  the  Lord  sware  [to  your 
fathers]  to  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  let  him  in- 
herit [inherit  ye]  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey".*  Now 

^  Isa.  1.  6,  7.  The  precedinjf  extracts  are  plainly  meant  to  show  that  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  predicted  the  safrerings  of  Christ,  even  when  they 
seemed  to  be  recording  their  own  experience.  The  Messianic  and  prophetic 
character  of  some  of  these  passages  is  still  accepted,  but  there  are  others 
where  no  such  allnsion  is  now  supposed  to  exist.  o  Jaa,  1.  8,  S. 

P  A  loose  quotation  from  Isa.  viii.  14,  or  xxviii.  16.    Compare  Rom.  ix.  33. 

1  Pet  U.  7,  8.  9  Isa.  1.  7.  r  Paalm  cxviU.  22. 

«  Psalm  cxviii.  24.  <  Compare  1  Cor.  iv.  13. 

«  Psalm  xxiL  16, 18 ;  cxviii.  12  «  1  Pet.  i.  10, 11.    1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

wisa.  iii.  9  ;  vii.  5.  Wisdom  ii.  12.  This  quotation  from  the  Apocryphal 
book  is  closely  incorporated  with  the  loose  citation  from  the  prophet 

•  Exod.  xxxiiL  1-3.    Ley.  xx.  24. 
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what  says  Knowledge  V  Learn  :  "  Hope  in  Him  [says  she] 
who  is  going  to  be  manifested  to  you  in  the  flesh,— Jesus. 
For  man  is  earth  sufiering  |for  the  formation  of  Adam  was 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  W  hat  then  means  "  into  the  good 
land,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  ?  Blessed  be  our 
Lord,  brethren,  who  hath  put  in  us  wisdom  and  understanding 
of  his  secret  matters.  For,  says  the  prophet,  who  shall  un- 
derstand the  parable  of  the  Lord,  if  not  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  he  who  loves  his  Lord"?*  Since,  therefore,  he 
hath  renewed  us  in  the  remission  of  sins,  he  hath  made  us  of 
another  pattern,  that  we  might  have  the  soul  of  children, 
although  newly  creating  us.«  For  the  Scripture  says  concern- 
ing us  as  he  says  to  the  Son,  "  Let  us  make  man  after  our 
image  and  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them  rule  over  the 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  fishes  of 
the  sea".** 

And  the  Lord  said,  seeing  our  fair  formation,  "  Increase  and 
multify  and  replenish  the  earth".*  These  things  [were 
spoken]  to  the  Son.  Again,  I  will  shew  to  thee  how  the 
Lord  says  to  us  he  has  effected  a  second  fashioning  in  the  last 
[times] :  "  And  the  Lord  says,  Behold  I  make  the  last  as  the 
first".**  Of  this,  therefore,  the  prophet  preached,  "Enter 
into  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  rule  over  it".* 
Behold,  therefore,  we  have  been  re-fashioned,  as  he  savs  again 
in  another  prophet,  "  Behold,  says  the  Lord,  I  will  take  away 
from  these  (that  is,  from  those  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
foresaw)  their  stony  hearts,  and  I  will  put  in  them  hearts 
of  flesh"/  because  he  was  himself  going  to  be  manifested 
in  the  flesh  and  to  sojourn  amongst  us;'  for,  my  breth- 
ren, a  holy  temple  unto  the  Lord,  is  the  habitation  of  our 

9  "  Knowledge",  or  Gnoeis,  the  knowledge  of  the  initiated,  which  penetrates 
to  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Scripture  and  brings  it  to  light :  the  wisdom  of 
ikith.  What  follows  seems  not  to  be  extract,  but  an  interpretation  pat  upon 
the  prophets  by  Gnosis.  Hence  there  follows  a  mystical  or  allegorical  expla- 
nation of  Exod.  xxxiii.  1,  and  other  passages. 

«  We  find  no  text  which  agrees  with  this  quotation.  The  ideas  are  ex- 
pleased  in  part  in  Job  xv.  8.  &a.  xl.  13.  Jer.  xxiiL  18.  Rom.  xi.  34.  I  Cor. 
IL  16.    See  too  Hos.  xiv.  9. 

a  This  allosion  to  spiritual  regeneration  embodies  references  to  a  number  of 
New  Testament  texts,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  which  was  most  prominent  in  the 
writer's  mind.  Acts  U.  38.  Rom.  xii  2.  2  Cot,  iv.  16.  Eph.  iy.  23.  Col.  ilL  10. 
Titus  iU.  6.    Rom.  viii.  15.    2  Cor.  v.  17.    Gal.  vi.  15. 

h  Gen.  i.  26.  «  Gen.  i.  28. 

d  No  direct  quotation.    See  Isa.  xliiL  18, 19.  Rev.  xxi.  5 ;  and  possibly  Rey. 
SL  19  ;  but  especially  2  Cor.  v.  17.  <  Ex.  xxxiii.  13. 

/  Ezek.  xi  19 ;  xxxyi  26,  27.  9  1  Tim.  iiL  16.  John  L- 14. 
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heart  ;*  because  the  Lord  says  again,  "  And  in  what  shall  I  ap- 
pear before  the  Lord  my  God,  and  be  glorified  ?  I  will  con- 
fess to  thee  in  the  church  of  my  brethren,  and  will  praise  thee 
among  the  churches  of  the  saints".*  Therefore  we  are  they 
whom  he  led  into  the  good  land.  What  then  are  the  milk  and 
honey  ?  Because  first  the  child  is  kept  alive  on  milk  and 
honey,  so  therefore  also  we,  being  made  alive  by  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  and  by  the  Word,  shall  live,  ruling  over  the  land/— 
But  we  said  before  above,  *'  And  let  them  increase  and  mul- 
tiply, and  govern  the  fishes".*  Who  then  is  able  to  govern 
the  beasts,  or  fishes,  or  the  fowls  of  heaven  ?  For  we  ought 
to  perceive  that  to  govern  is  a  sign  of  authority,  that  one  who 
gives  injunctions  should  rule.  If  therefore  this  does  not 
come  to  pass  now,  truly  he  has  said  it  to  us.'  When  ?  When 
we  ourselves  are  also  made  perfect,  to  become  heirs  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord. 

7.  Understand,  therefore,  ve  children  of  joy,  that  the  good 
Lord  hath  foreshowed  all  things  to  us,  that  we  mi^ht  know 
whom,  giving  thanks  in  all  things,  we  ou^ht  to  praise.*  If, 
therefore,  the  Son  of  God,  being  Lord  [foreshowed  that  we 
might  know  to  whom  in  all  things  giving  thanks],  and  going 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,*  suffered  that  his  stroke 
might  make  us  alive,  let  us  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  could 
not  suffer  except  for  our  sakes.**  But  also  being  crucified,  he 
received  to  drink  the  vinegar  and  the  gall.**  Hearken  ;  Con- 
cerning this  the  priests  of  the  temple,  made  manifest ;  a 
command  having  been  written,  "  Whoever  shall  not  fast  the 
fast,  ye  shall  be  destroyed".'  The  Lord  gave  the  command- 
ment, because  he  also  himself,  for  our  sins,  was  about  to 
offer  in  sacrifice  the  vessel  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  that  this 
which  [the^type  which]  occurred  in  Isaac  when  he  was  offer- 
ed upon  the  altar  (or,  in  sacrifice,  Greek,  em  ro  ^vffiav)  might 
be  accomplished.'  What  then  says  he  in  the  prophet? 
"  And  let  them  eat  of  the  goat  which  is  offered  in  the  fast, 
for  all  their  sins".*  Attend  diligently  ;  "  And  let  all  the 
priests  alone  eat  the  inwards  unwashed,  with  vinegar". 

K  Eph.  il.  21.  i  Psalm  xxU.  23  ;  xlu,  2.  Heb.  ii.  12. 

3  1  Pet  ii.  2.  »  Gen.  i.  28. 

I  Heb.  il.  a  ~Col.  ii.  17.    2  Thesa.  i.  3. 

«  ActB  X.  42.    2  Tim.  iv.  1.  o  Isa.  lii.  6.    1  Pet.  ii.  21,  24. 

P  Psalm  Ixix.  21.    Matt  xxviL  34.  9  Lev.  xxiii.  29. 

r  Geii.xxii.  1-14.    Heb.  xi.  17. 

^  •  Not  an  exact  qaotation.  Dressol  sa^s  of  what  follows  and  of  this,  '<  Tradi- 
tiones  potius  qtue  inter  primsevos  Christianos  invalu^hiDt  de  Judiconim  ritibus 
in  festo  expiatorio  celebratia,  respicere  yidetur.    Cfr.  Num.  xix.  7, 11 ;  Just, 
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Wherefore  ?  "  Because  to  me,  who  am  about  to  oflfer  my  flesh 
for  the  sins  of  my  new  people,  ye  are  going  to  give  gall  with 
vinegar  to  drink.     Eat  ye  alone,  while  the  people  are  fasting 
and  lamenting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes''.     That  he  might  show 
that  it  behoves  him  to  suffer  many  things  at  their  hands. 
What  commanded  he  ?     Observe.     "  Take  two  goats  good 
and  alike,  and  offer  them.     And  let  the  priest  take  the  one 
for  a  holocaust,  the  one  for  sins.     And  the  other  what  should 
they  make  ?"    "  Accursed",  says  he,  "  is  the  one".      Observe, 
how  the  type  of  God'  [Jesus]  is  manifested :  "And  all  of  you 
spit  upon  it,  and  pierce  it,  and  put  scarlet  wool  upon  its  head, 
and  so  let  it  be  cast  into  the  desert".     And  when  it  is  done 
thus,  he  who  bears  the  goat  drives  it  into  the  desert,  and 
takes  the  scarlet  wool,  and  places  it  upon  a  bush,  that  called 
rochd^  of  which  also  we  are  accustomed  to  eat  the  shoots 
when  we  find  it  in  the  field.     Thus  of  the  bramble  alone 
the  fruits  are  sweet.    What  then  is  this  ?    Observe  the  one 
upon  the  altar,  but  the  other  accursed,  and  that  it  is  crowned 
wnich  was  accursed.      Because  they  shall  see  him,  then  in 
that  day,  having  a  long  scarlet  robe  about  his  flesh,  and  they 
shall  say.  Is  not  this  he  whom  we  once  crucified,  and  set  at 
nought,  and  spat  upon?"    Truly  this  was  he  who  then  said 
himself  to  be  tne  Son  of  God  ;'*'  for  how  is  he  like  him  I     For 
this  ;  (that)  the  goats  were  similar,  good  alike,  that  when  they 
see  him  then  coming,  they  may  be  confounded  at  the  like- 
ness to  the  goat.     See  then  the  goat  the  type  of  Jesus  who 
was  about  to  suffer.   But  what  that  they  placed  the  wool  amid 
the  thorns  ?   It  is  a  type  of  Jesus  who  is  placed  in  the  Church  ; 
for,  as  he  who  would  take  away  the  scarlet  must  suffer  much 
because  the  thorn  is  dreadful,  and   in  suffering  get  power 
over  it,  so  says  he,  "  They  who  will  see  me  and  lay  hold  of 
my  kingdom,  must  receive  me  in  affliction  and  suffering".* 

8.  Now  what  do  you  think  it  to  be  a  type  of,  that  it  is 
commanded  to  Israel  that  men,  in  whom  sins  are  perfect, 
should  offer  the  heifer ;  and  that  when  they  have  slain  it, 
they  should  burn  it,  and  then  that  boys  (naidid)  should 
take  the  ashes  and  cast  them  into  vessels,  and  put  about 

Tnfpho.,  n.  40 ;  TertuU.,  Adv,  t/ud.,  c.  24 :  Adv,  Marc,  iiL,  7".  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  scriptural  basis  for  some  of  the  things  which  are  said,  although 
the  whole  passage  betrays  equal  iiEuicifulness  of  interpretation,  and  negligence 
in  quotation. 

<  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  word  seemed  too  strong  to  the  corrector, 
who  substituted  *'  Jesus." 

^  Perhaps  a  corrupt  spelling  of  rao/k>5,  which  we  have  afterwards  rendered 
**  bramble".  «  Comjpare  Bey.  L  7, 13,  and  Zech.  ziL  10. 

«  See  Matt  zzviL  43  ;  John  xiz.  7.  •  Ck>mpare  Acti  jdv.  22. 
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them  the  scarlet  wool  [or,  put  the  scarlet  wool  upon  sticks  (?)] 
(Behold,  again  the  type  of  the  cross  I  both  the  scarlet  wool), 
and  the  hyssop,  and  thus  that  the  boys  should  sprinkle 
one  by  one  the  people  that  they  might  be  cleansed  from  their 
sins.''  Understand  now  in  simplicity  the  law  says  to  you,  it 
is  Christ  Jesus  [the  calf  is  Jesus].  The  men  who  offer  it 
are  sinners,  who  present  it  for  slaughter  ;  then  no  longer  men, 
no  longer  the  glory  of  sinners.  [Now]  the  boys  who  sprin- 
kle, preaching  unto  us  the  remission  of  sins  and  purification 
[of  heart],  (are  those)  to  whom  he  gave  the  power  of  the  gos- 
pel, being  twelve  in  witness  of  the  tribes,  because  the  tribes 
of  Israel  are  twelve,  for  preaching.  But  wherefore  three 
boys  who  sprinkle  ?  In  witness  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, because  these  were  great  with  God.  And  why  was  the 
wool  upon  the  wood  ?  Because  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  was 
upon  wood,'  and  because  they  who  hope  in  him  will  live  for 
ever.  And  why  at  the  same  time  the  wool  and  the  hj^ssop  ? 
Because  in  his  kingdom  there  will  be  polluted  and  evil  days, 
in  which  we  shall  be  saved  ;  because  he  who  is  in  pain,  by 
the  cleansing  of  hyssop  is  healed.*  And  for  this  cause,  the 
things  which  are  so,  to  us  indeed  are  manifest,  but  darkness 
to  them,  because  they  have  not  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord.* 
9.  For  he  says  again  concerning  the  earfe,  how  that  he  hath 
circumcised  our  heart.*  The  Lord  saith  in  the  prophet,  "  At 
the  hearing  of  the  ear  they  obeyed  me."**  And  agam  he  saith, 
"  By  hearing  they  shall  hear  who  are  afar  off ;  what  I  have 
done  they  shall  know.*  And,  "  Circumcise  ye  your  hearts 
[be  ye  circumcised  in  your  hearts]  saith  the  Lord."-^  And 


y  This  section  again  involves  many  details  which  cannot  be  verified  by  the 
Scripture.  The  ceremonies  eigoined  in  connexion  with  the  offering  of  the 
red  heifer  are  recorded  in  Nnmb.  xiz.  1,  etc.  The  words  in  the  text,  *'  Behold 
again,  the  type  is  one  of  the  cross,  "  both  the  scarlet  wool,''  do  not  weU  fit 
with  the  context :  and  probably  we  should  read,  '^  Behold  again,  the  type  is 
one  of  the  cross,'^  In  brackets,  and  expunge  the  remainder,  ^'both  the  scarlet 
wool,''  as  a  mere  repetition  from  the  previous  clause.  Assuming  this  correc- 
tion and  that  of  the  reviser  we  have  the  passage  thus ; — "  That  boys  should 
take  the  ashes  and  cast  them  into  vessels,  and  put  the  scarlet  wool  upon  sticks 
(behold  again  the  tvpe  is  one  of  the  cross),  and  the  hyssop,  and  thus  that  the 
boys  should  sprinkle,''  etc.    See  Heb.  ix.  13, 19 ;  xiii.  11. 

s  Psalm  xcvi.  10.    See  note  i,  p.  74. 

a  Psalm  li.  7  (Psalm  1. 9  in  Sept.)  The  words  dta  tov  pvitov  rov  vddoonoVf 
which  we  translate  **  by  the  cleansing  of  hyssop,"  seem  to  mean  "  by  the  defile- 
ment of  hyssop :"  but  Dressel  gives  good  reason  for  regarding  the  expression 
AS  referring  to  ihe  supposed  purifying  virtues  of  hyssop  ;  and  he  gives  as  a 
tzanslation,  "  Emundante  hyssopi  succo." 

b  Eph.  iv.  17^  18.  e  Dent  xxx.  6.    Roul  iL  28,  29. 

d  Psalm,  xvii.  45  in  Sept,  or  Psalm  xviii.  44  in  Hebrew. 

«  Lnu  zzxlii.  IS.  /  Deut  x.  16.    Jer.  iv.  4. 
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again  he  saith,  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  for  these  things  says  the  Lord 
thy  God,  who  is  he  that  wishes  to  live  for  ever?  by  hearing 
hear  [let  him  hear]  the  voice  of  my  child"  (or  "  servant ;" 
hterally,  "boy").' 

And  again  he  saith, "  Hear,  0  heaven,  and  give  ear,  0  earth: 
for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  these  things  Jtbr  a  testimony."  Ana 
again  he  saith,  "  Hear  the  Lord's  word,  ye  rulers  of  this 
people.* 

And  again  he  saith,  "  Hear  ye  children,  [it  is]  the  voice  of 
one  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness."  Therefore  he  hath  circum- 
cised our  ears  that  we  might  hear  the  Word,  and  not  only  be- 
lieve.-' But  also  the  circumcision  wherein  they  were  trusting, 
is  abolished.*  For  he  said  that  circumcision  was  not  of  the 
flesh.*  But  they  transgressed  because  an  evil  angel  slew  them 
[instructed  them].**  He  says  to  them,  "These  things  saith 
the  Lord  your  God."  Thus  I  find  a  commandment,  "  Sow 
not  among  thorns,  ye  are  circumcised  to  your  God."*  And 
what  means  "  Circumcise  your  hard-heartednoss,  and  harden 
not  your  neck  ?"<*  Behold,  receive  again,  behold,  saith  the 
Lord,  all  nations  (have)  circumcision,  but  this  people  (are) 
uncircmncised  of  heart.J''  But  thou  wilt  say,  "  And  truly  are 
circumcised  for  a  seal.  But  so  are  every  Syrian  and  Arab,  and 
all  the  priests  of  idols,  are  they  then  also  of  their  covenant  ?« 
But  the  Egyptians  even  are  in  circumcision.  Learn,  therefore, 
children  of  love,  concerning  all  things,  that  Abraham  giving 
circumcision,  in  spirit  abundantly  foreseeing  Jesus,  circum- 
cised, receiving  the  doctrines  of  the  three  letters.*'  For  he 
saith,  "  And  Abraham  circumcised  of  his  house  eighteen  and 


9  Jer.  Yii.  2,  3.  Psalm  1.  7 ;  Izxxi.  8.  Isa.  xliy.  1,  2.  Fsalni  zxxiv.  11-13; 
and  Isa.  1. 10. 

*  Isa.  I.  2, 10.  <  Isa.  xl.  3.  /  Jer.  vi.  10.     Acts  vii.  61. 

kRonLli.  25.    1  Cor.  vii.  18, 19.    Gal.  v.  6.   Col.  ill  11. 

I  Rom.  11.  29.    Col.  U.  11. 

»The  aUusion  to  an  evil  angel,  bears  upon  a  number  of  passages  in  which 
angels  are  the  ministers  of  God's  jndgments  ^  as  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  But  most 
likely  the  direct  reference  is  to  the  plague  which  slew  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness.   See  Numb.  xiv.  29,  etc.;  xzvi.  65 ;  Psalm  Ixxyiii.  49  :  cvi.  26. 

n  Jer.  iv  3,  4.  «  Deui  x.  16.  p  Compare  Jer.  ix.  25,  26. 

9  The  author's  account  of  nations  circumcised  betrays  a  larger  amount  of 
ignorance  thfui  Barnabas  could  possibly  have  had ;  and  the  same  seems  to  be 
ue  case  with  the  account  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  That  a  LeviU  eyen  from  Cyprus 
should  have  written  such  things  is  incredible. 

r^The  three  letters  in  this  case  are  the  Greek  trjr.  As  numerals  ( — 10,  tj — 8, 
r-^300  ;  the  first  and  second  trj  have  the  advantage  of  being  the  two  first  let- 
ters in  the  Greek  name  of  Iitdovi  ;  and  the  r,  happily  for  the  author's  system 
or  method,  represents  one  form  of  the  cross.  It  requires  a  good  A'etch  of  faith 
to  believe  that  AbnJiam  knew  anything  about  Greek  numeralB  or  Greek  any- 
thing. 
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three  hundred  men."*  What  then  is  the  knowledge  given  to 
him  ?  Learn  :  because  he  says  the  eighteen  first,  and  then, 
making  a  pause,  three  hundred,'  thou  nast  Jesus.  Now  be- 
cause the  cross  in  the  three  hundreth  was  going  to  have  the 
grace,  he  says,  "  Also  three  hundred."  Ho  signifies  Jesus, 
therefore,  in  the  two  letters,  and  in  the  one  the  cross.  He 
knew  that  he  was  putting  in  us  the  engrafted  gift  of  his 
covenant.  No  one  has  learned  a  more  peculiar  word  from 
me,  but  (it  is)  because  ye  are  worthy.** 

10.  Now  because  Moses  said,  "  Eat  not  the  hog,  nor  the 
eagle,  nor  the  hawk,  nor  the  raven,  nor  the  fish  which  has  not 
portions  [scales]  on  itself,"  he  received  three  doctrines  in  his 
understanding.  And  besides,  he  says  to  them  in  Deuteron- 
omy, "And  I  will  dispense  to  tliis  people  my  judgments." 
Is  it,  therefore,  not  a  command  of  God  not  to  eat  ?  Now 
Moses  spoke  in  spirit.  As  for  the  hog.  To  this,  he  said,  thou 
shalt  not  be  attached.  Ho  means  to  such  men  as  are  like 
hogs ;  that  is,  when  they  luxuriate  they  forget  the  Lord,  but 
when  they  come  to  want  they  acknowledge  the  Lord,  as  also 
the  hog  [Lord]  when  it  eats  knows  not  its  Lord,  but  when  it 
is  [hungry]  it  cries  out,  and  having  received  [food]  is  quiet 
again.  "  Neither  slialt  thou  eat  the  eagle  nor  the  hawk,  nor 
the  kite,  nor  the  raven  ;"  thou  shalt  not,  he  means,  be  attach- 
ed to  nor  like  unto  such  men  as  know  not  [how  by  labour 
and  sweat  to  supply  themselves  with  food,  but  plunder  what 
belongs  to  others  in  their  iniquit}'^,  and  keep  on  the  look  out, 

«  Compare  Gren.  xiy.  14,  xyii,  25-27.    How  on  earth  did  the  writer  make  out 
from  these  texts,  that  Abraham  circumcised  three  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  ? 

t  The  present  text  of  the  LXX,  in  Gen.  xiy.  14,  is  *^  Three  hundred,  ten,  and 
eight" 

«•  After  such  miserable  bungling,  aiike  in  quoting  and  explaining  what  is 
giyen  as  scripture,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  author  speaks  so  complacently  of 
nis  work.  This  quoting  as  Scripture  what  is  not  in  the  Bible,  is  little  better 
than  dishonesty,  and  yet  it  is  carelessness  of  a  kind  which  has  seryed  as  a  basis 
for  many  teacnings,  for  which  diyine  authority  has  seemed  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable. 

V  The  laws  about  clean  and  unclean  meats  may  be  seen  in  Ley.  zl.,  and 
Deut  xiy.  What  follows  scarcely  merits  comment,  yet  we  may  notice  how  this 
author,  the  so-called  Barnabas,  strikingly  differs  from  the  apostles  in  his  mode 
of  quoting  and  explaining  the  Bible.  If  for  nothing  else,  yet  for  this,  we 
should  be  always  able  to  contrast  the  New  Testament  with  all  other  writings 
of  the  earlj  Christian  Church.  The  mere  fact  of  allegorical  interpretation  is 
not  all  which  we  blame,  nor  do  we  so  much  wonder  at  it,  because  we  find  it4n 
such  constant  students  of  Scripture  as  Origen  himself.  The  absurdities  of  natu- 
ral science  are  not  peculiar,  because  we  find  the  Poenlx  eyen  in  Clement  The 
strange  distortions  and  counterfeits  of  Biblical  texts  are  probably  worse  than 
all  the  rest  Still,  we  cannot  fancy  an  apostolic  teacher  committing  any  of  the 
blunders  which  we  haye  enumerated.  Certainly  there  is  iii  the  New  Testament 
yery  little  indeed  which  sayours  of  the  afterwards  so  popidar  allegorical  system 
(see  GaL  iU.  22-31). 
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walking  in  simplicity  (or  keep  up  a  show  of  simplicity),  and 
gaze  about  for  some  way  of  escape  (or  plunder)  because  of 
their  avarice  |  just  as  also  these  birds  alone  do  not  supply 
themselves  with  food  [by  labour],  but  also  sitting  [idle]  seek 
how  they  may  eat  the  flesh  of  others,  being  destructive  in 
their  wickedness.  "  And  thou  shalt  not  eat  the  lampery/' 
says  he,  "  nor  the  polypus,  nor  the  cuttle-fish  :"  neither  let 
them  eat,  nor  let  them  be  like  such  men  as  are  ungodly  to  the 
end,  and  are  already  condemned  to  death.  Just  as  also  these 
fishes  alone  accursed,  float  in  the  deep,  not  swimming  like  the 
rest,  but  dwell  upon  the  ground  below  the  deep.  But  also 
"  the  hare  thou  shalt  not  eat."  Wherefore  ?  Thou  shalt  not 
be  a  corrupter  of  youth,  nor  be  like  unto  such.  Because  the 
hare  every  year  covets  impure  alliances  ;  for  as  many  years 
as  it  lives,  so  many  holes  it  has."'*'  "  But  neither  shalt  thou  eat 
the  hyoena."  He  means,  "  Thou  shalt  not  become  an  adul- 
terer nor  be  like  such."  Wherefore  ?  Because  this  animal 
yearly  changes  its  nature,  and  is  a  male  at  one  time,  and  a 
female  at  another.  But  also  he  hath  rightly  hated  the  weasel ; 
"  Thou  shall  not,"  he  says  "  become  such  as  those  whom  we 
hear  doing  iniquities  with  the  body  through  uncleanness,  nor 
shalt  thou  be  joined  to  those  women  who  do  iniquity  with  the 
mouth  [body  and  in  uncleanness."  For  this  animal  conceives 
by  the  mouth.  Moses  receiving  three  doctrines  concerning 
meats,  thus  in  spirit  spake ;  but  they  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  flesh, — as  concerning  eating  received  them.  David 
[likewise]  takes  knowledge  of  these  three  doctrines,  and 
saith,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who  hath  not  gone  in  the  counsel 
of  the  ungodly,"  as  also  fishes  go  in  darkness  into  the  deeps  ; 
"  and  has  not  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners  ;"  as  they  who  seem 
to  fear  the  Lord  sin  like  hogs ;  "  and  has  not  sat  in  the  seat 
of  the  pestilent,"  like  birds  sitting  for  prey.*  Hold  perfectly  : 
also  concerning  eating  Moses  says  again,  "  And  eat  anything 
which  is  cloven-footed  and  ruminant.  What  means  he  ?  That 
he  who  receives  food,  knows  him  that  feeds  him,  and  resting 
upon  him  seems  to  rejoice.  Well  spake  he,  seeing  the  com- 
mandment. What  then  means  he  ?  Be  joined  by  those  who 
fear  the  Lord  ;  with  those  who  meditate  upon  the  precept 
of  the  Word  which  they  have  received  in  the  heart ;  with 
those  who  speak  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  and  keep 
them  ;    with  those  who  know  that  meditation  is  the  work  of 


»  The  hare  does  not  burrow,  and  therefore  we  must  either  include  the  rabbit 
in  this  reference,  or  we  must  explain  it  of  the  "  form,"  or  nest,  which  the  hare 
reaU^  makes  for  itself  among  the  long  grass,  etc.  '  Psalm  L  1. 
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joy,  and  one  which  ruminates  over  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
!But  wliat  is  the  cloven-footed  ?  That  also  the  righteous  man 
walks  in  this  world,  and  looks  for  the  holy  world.  See  how 
Moses  legislated  well.  But  whence  was  he  [was  it  for  them] 
to  understand  and  comprehend  these  things  ?  Now  we  under- 
standing rightly  the  commandments,  rightly  speak,  as  the 
Lord  would.  Therefore  he  circumcised  our  ears  and  our 
hearts,  that  we  might  understand  these  things.^ 

[To  be  continued.] 


Abt.  ra.    THE  REGULA  FIDEI ;    OR,  THE  GOSPEL  OP  JOHN. 
By  Tatler  Lewis,  LL.  Jh^  Union  CoUege,  N.  Y. 

"All  inspired  scripture  is  profitable  for  instruction  in 
righteousness",  but  all  is  not  of  equal  intrinsic  value.  Some 
scripture  is  but  the  means,  the  vehicle,  to  other  scripture. 
All  IS  not  equally  inward,  equally  near  the  very  mind  of  the 
infinite  Goa,  equaHy  warm,  from  the  heart  of  the  infinite 
Love.  In  making  such  distinctions,  we  may  say,  with  all 
reverence,  that  the  gospel  of  John  is  the  central  light  of 
the  scriptures,  even  as  the  scriptures  are  the  central  light 
of  the  world.  As  the  Bible  lies  in  the  heart  of  history, 
binding  into  unity  its  fragmentary  parts, — standing  thus  be- 
tween the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental,  the  Ancient  and  the 
Modern  mind, — so  the  life  personal  of  Christ  lies  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bible,  giving  meaning  and  plan  to  what  might  other- 
wise seem  a  series  of  unconnected,  though  wondrous  rhap- 
sodies. But  this  sacred  enclosure,  embraces  another  more 
hallowed  still.  Within  this  central  region  are  found  the  very 
words  of  Jesus.  A  step  still  farther  brings  us  into  the  very 
holy  of  holies.  Beyond  the  outward  didactic  words  of  Christ, 
precious  as  they  are,  there  are  those  more  subjective  scrip- 
tural utterances  of  the  Holy  One  that  are  chiefly  contained  m 
the  g9spel  of  John,  and  which  reach  their  most  intense  centrali- 
zation, and  spiritualization  in  the  xvii.  chapter, or  the  Redeem- 
er's priestly  prayer.   Here  is  the  very  heart  of  hearts.  Here 

y  We  reserve  to  the  close  of  the  epistle  the  general  inferences  which  we  hare 
been  led  to  draw  from  it ;  at  present  we  only  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
harmony  of  doctrinej  and  the  yerbal  coincidences  between  this  composition 
and  the  New  Testament  Upon  this  fact  we  should  very  mach  rely  in  fixing 
its  date  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  centory. 
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the  human  soul  meets  God,  if  there  can  be,  in  thought  and  lan- 
guage, a  mediimiof  communication  between  the  finite  and  the 
mfinite.  Here  is  something  which  must  bear  witness  by  its 
own  inward  power,  and  which  the  soul  must  directly  receive 
as  truth  upon  its  own  testimony.  How  prepared  for  its  per- 
ception, whether  through  the  unaided  intelligence,  or  by  the 
help  of  some  quickening  supernal  grace,  is  a  question  by  it- 
self ;  but  at  some  point  in  the  divine  message,  there  must  bo 
this  immediate  transmission.  In  a  revelation  from  God  there 
must  be,  somewhere,  this  true  inward  witnessing.  To  such 
revelation,  as  a  whole,  there  may  be  much  belonging  that  is 
mediate  and  preparatory,  much  that  may  be  called  relatively 
external,  though  inseparable  from  the  message,  and,  there- 
fore, justly  regarded  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  it.  There 
may  be  a  series  of  envelopes  in  such  divine  epistle  ;  they 
may  all  be,  required,  though  in  different  ways,  and  with  dif- 
fering degrees  of  value,  for  its  historical  and  catholic  trans- 
mission ;  but  there  must  be  some  place,  some  central  or  far 
inward  spot,  wherein,  beyond  all  others,  the  divine  meets  the 
human, — where  the  thought  is  directly  recognized  as  the 
thought  of  God,  superhuman  and  unearthly, — ^where  the  truth 
is  perceived  through  its  direct  illuminating  power,  leaving  a 
conviction  the  same  in  kind,  however  faint  in  degree,  as  when 
the  eye  of  sense  beholds  directly  the  light  of  the  sun. 

The  very  words  of  Jesus  :  These,  it  is  true,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  other  Evangelists,  but  it  is  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  portion  of  scripture  that  it  introduces  us,  more  than  any 
other,  to  what  may  be  called  the  soul  utterances  of  Christ. 
It  is  as  though  he  were  speaking  with  himself,  or  communing 
with  some  heavenly  mind,  or  talking  to  humanity  instead  of 
the  individual  or  individuals  in  his  immediate  presence.  We 
feel  this,  even  in  his  language  to  Nicodemus.  It  appears 
still  more  in  these  discourses  with  his  disciples  which  we 
have  called  the  centre  of  that  which  is  most  central.  This 
is  the  cor  or  core,  the  heart  of  the  Bible.  Here  are  the  words 
of  Christ  in  their  most  subjective  aspect, — thp  words  of 
Christ  not  merely  as  preceptive  or  didactic,  and, -therefore, 
more  or  less  outward  in  appearance,  but  as  the  utterance,  or 
making  outward,  of  what  was  ever  within  him, — his  constant 
instead  of  his  occasional  thinking.  Hence  it  is  that  they  im- 
part something  more  than  knowledge, — being,  in  themselves, 
directly  moving,  warming,  inspiring,  giving  life,  as  though 
they  carried  with  them  something  of  the  very  soul  from  which 
they  came.  In  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  Parables, 
in  the  reproofs  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  given  in  the 
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other  Evangelists,  we  have  Christ  the  Teacher,  Christ  the 
Prophet.  Rabbi,  Master,  Reformer,  Philanthropist ;  but  here  in 
John,  we  have  Jesus  Salvator,  Jesus  the  Saviour,  Healer, 
Life- Giver ^  as  the  name  is  invariably  rendered  in  the  oldest 
and  most  valuable  version  of  the  New  Testament.*  In  this 
most  central  part  of  this  most  central  gospel,  outward  dogma, 
however  important,  outward  morality,  however  pure,  occupy 
a  subordinate  place.  As  truth,  merely,  we  may  say  of  what 
is  taught  us  in  these  chapters,  that  higher  truth  than  they  an- 
nounce never  fell  upon  mortal  ears,  but  it  is  all  directly  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Christ  as  a  hidden  life  in  humanity, 
and  in  the  individual  human  soul.  The  Word  that  was  "  in 
the  beginning  with  God"  is  the  "  Word  that  became  flesh  and 
tabernacled  among  us".  The  incarnation  is  the  power  of 
the  regeneration, — not  merely  its  occasion.  The  Saviour  is 
not  simply  the  teacher  of  outward  truth  as  such,  but  he  is 
himself,  truly,  and  without  a  figure,  "  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life,  the  Bread  that  '  came  down  from  heaven',  the 
Light  that  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world". 

We  may  call  this  mystical,  we  may  not  well  understand  it ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  feeling  that  here  is  a  voice 
speaking  unto  us  from  a  higher  sphere.  If  a  man  cannot  see 
something  wondrous  here,  sometning  unearthly, — something 
which  the  eye  of  the  human  intelligence  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, which  the  ear  of  tradition  had  never  heard,  which  it  had 
not  entered  into  the  thought  of  the  deepest  human  philoso- 
phy to  conceive,  and  to  which  no  development  of  it  had  ever 
tended, — then  Heaven  help  him.  This  is  the  condemnation, 
the  crisis.  Light  has  come,  but  he  has  no  eyes  to  behold  it. 
Unbelief  is  but  the  index  of  the  lost  moral  state.  It  is  con- 
demning, not  so  much  in  an  outward  penal  sense,  as  by  its  in- 
ward witnessing.      It  is  the  very  seal  and  proof  of  perdition. 

Whence  came  the  new  unearthly  dogmas,  and  the  still  more 
nnearthly  utterances  of  unearthly  feelings,  contained  in  this 
gospel  of  John  ?  We  might  rest  the  whole  question  of  the 
Christian  evidences  in  a  challenge  to  Rationalism  to  show  any 
ground,  in  any  previous  human  history  or  philosophy,  or  de- 
velopment of  human  thought,  out  of  which  this  style  of  thought 
and  language  could  have  had  its  birth.  Take  the  choicest 
things  of  ancient  philosophy  and  ancient  ethics  ;  what  resem- 
blance do  they  bear  to  those  views  of  the  divine  and  human 

•  Throughout  the  Peschito  Syriac  version,  Salvation  is  ever  rendered  life; 
the  saved  are  the  living  or  the  alive;  the  Saviour  is  Mahyono,  the  Life  Giver. 
The  constancy  of  this  rendering  gives  it  a  wonderful  subjective  vividness,  if 
the  reader  fixes  hia  mind  upon  it 
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relations,  in  the  divine  and  human  intelligence,  that  are  pre- 
sented in  this  gospel  of  John?  What  do  we  find  there  of  the 
light  in  man  that  becomes  darkness  when,  turned  away  from 
the  eternal  aTtavyaapia  "  the  brightness  of  Glory",  the  super- 
nal beam  that  ever  seeks  to  penetrate  it  ?  What  have  they 
to  say  of  the  divine  incarnate  in  the  human,  confessing  the 
human  evil,  repenting  for  it  with  an  adequate  sorrow,  mter- 
ceding  for  it  in  priestly  mediation,  and  thus  bearing  the  hu- 
man guilt,  even  as  the  sacrificial  Lamb  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  We  stand  in  awe  of  such  doctrines  ;  we 
confess  our  inabilitv  adequately  to  comprehend  them,  but  they 
are  very  wonderful,  very  unearthly  ;  here  they  are  in  the  gos- 
pels, especially  in  the  gospel  of  John,  and  elsewhere  there  is 
nothing  like  them  in  any  writings  of  men.  Where  else  do  we 
read  of  a  man  communing  with  the  Infinite  Spirit,  calling  him 
"the  Father", and  speaking  of  the  pre-existent  glory  which  he 
had  with  him  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  ?  What  re- 
semblance do  we  find  to  that  preceptive  teaching  so  loving 
and  so  gentle,  and  yet  with  such  a  tone  of  authority, — that 
"  living  word — *  quick  and  powerful' ",  assuming  to  carry  with 
it,  for  all  who  have  ears  to  ne^r,  the  very  life-spirit  of  the  ut- 
terance, the  quickening  energy  of  the  divine  soul  w^hence  it 
comes  ?  St.  Augustine,  well  expresses  the  difference  between 
this  and  all  human  teaching  :  "  In  Plato",  s^s  he,  "  I  find 
many  things  admirably  spoken,  but  there  is  na  sacrifice,  no 
cross,  no  tears  of  penitence,  no  voice  saying,  "  Come  unto 
me".  From  what  previous  teacher  was  there  ever  before 
heard  such  language  as  this-:  "I  am  the  bread  of  God  that 
Cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  tliat  giveth  life  to  the  world". 
Call  it  a  rhapsody,  if  any  will ;  still  it  is  very  wonderful,  very 
sublime  ;  nothing  like  it  ever  before  fell  from  the  lips  of 
man ;  there  was  no  germ  of  an  idea  out  of  which  it  could 
have  had  its  development.  Again,  the  ancient  sages  made 
much  of  their  Gnothi  seauton.  Know  Thyself  was  their 
great  maxim  ;  they  repeated  it  as  the  sum  and  summit  of 
wisdom  ;  they  inscribed  it  upon  the  walls  of  the  Delphic  tem- 
ple ;  but  what  knew  they  of  the  power  that  was  to  "  convince 
the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  a  judgment  to  come  "  ? 
Some  of  them  talked  much,  and  with  a  ghostly  pharisaism, 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  reasoning  Nous,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  gross  animal  appetites,  of  the  inferiority  of  the  body, 
of  the  superiority  of  the  spirit ;  but  in  what  school  of  anti- 
quity, was  it  ever  said,  "  Ye  must  be  bom  again",  "  ye  must 
be  bom  of  the  Spirit",  not  of  your  own  spirit  even  in  its 
purest  effort,  but  of  a  higher  spirit.  "  Ye  must  be  born  again, 
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not  of  flesh  and  blood",  not  of  philosophy,  or  "  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  the  will  of  God." 

There  are  those  who  much  disturb  the  faith  of  nervous 
believers,  by  hunting  out  apparent  discrepancies,  confusing 
dates,  and  raising  questions  of  nominal  authorsliip.  They 
sometimes  make  an  imposing  sliow  of  learning  in  such  easy 
work  ;  but  this  challenge  they  can  never  meet :  The  gospel  of 
John  ;  "  was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men"  ?  The  wondrous  fact 
is  certainly  in  the  world,  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise 
date  of  its  first  appearance.  It  has  left  its  mark  upon  the 
ages  ;  it  has  made  a  clear  deflection  in  the  course  of  human 
thought ;  it  has  wonderfully  interfered  with  the  laws  of  our 
spiritual  nature,  producing  a  series  of  effects  that  could  have 
come  from  no  known  causes  in  human  history.  Such  a  thing 
taking  place  in  nature,  or  supposed  to  t^ike  place,  such  a  de- 
flecting force  having  no  cau.s.d  antecedent,  we  would  call  mi- 
raculous. If  clearly  proved,  we  would  style  it  supernatural. 
But  here  is  a  still  more  unaccountable  deflection  m  the  cau- 
salities of  a  higher  world.  It  still  more  strongly  raises  the 
question  of  a  higher  interference.  The  gospel  of  John, 
"  was  it  from  Heaven  or  of  men"  ?  If  any  say  the  latter,  then 
upon  them  rests  the  burthen  of  showing  from  what  philoso- 
phy then  current,  from  what  historical  development  then 
capable  of  bAng  traced,  from  what  older  thinking,  Oriental, 
Occidental,  Greek,  Roman,  Jewish, — in  short,  from  what  cu> 
tucd,  then,  or  in  all  past  history,  came  out  this  marvellaus 
ideol^  this  myth,  if  any  will  call  it  so,  so  unlike  anything  ever 
known  before, — this  superhuman  dogma  of  a  new  life  enter- 
ing into  the  Kosmos  from  a  higher  sphere,  this  "  new  birth" 
of  the  human  soul  coming  "  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God"?  Plato,  it  is 
said,  had  talked  of  the  Word  ;  though  the  more  carefully  his 
writings  are  examined,  the  less  do  we  find  of  anything  that 
resembles  the  Logos  of  the  gospel ;  there  was  a  far  off*  sound 
of  some  such  doctrine  coming  down  the  long  path  of  Orien- 
tal tradition  ;  by  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  we  may 
now  trace  its  real  ancient  origin  in  the  older  Jewish  scrip- 
ture ;  but  when,  until  the  days  of  the  Galilean  fisherman 
had  it  been  taught  that  this  "  Word  from  heaven  becomes 
flesh  and  dwells  among  us,"  and  that  men  should  "  behold  his 
veritable  glory  as  of  the  only  Begotten  of  the  Eternal,  full  of 
grace  and  truth,"  of  life  and  light, — the  ground,  in  short,  of 
that  new  psychological  state  in  which  the  truth  becomes  one 
with  the  soul,  or,  in  other  words,  "  the  Life  becomes  the  very 
Light  of  men." 
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It  is  from  such  a  view  of  this  central  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  we  may  deduce  our  shortest  and  most  satisfactory 
rule  of  faith.  Is  a  man  satisfied  with  this  world,  having  no 
higher  hope  than  that  he  may  receive  now  and  here  "  the  por- 
tion of  good  that  falleth  to  him", — such  a  man,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, would  see  but  little  in  the  gospel  of  John.  He  might 
be  struck  with  something  unearthly  in  its  tones,  and  wonder 
whence  it  came,  but  he  has  no  spiritual  want,  and,  therefore, 
no  faith,  no  desire  for  faith.  But  there  is  another  class  of 
souls  ;  we  enquire  not  now  whence  comes  the  difiference. 
These  have  the   believing  spirit,  and  with  them  the  great 

S[uestion  is.  How  shall  I  get  a  true  faith,  a  true  "  rule  of 
iaith", — some  short  decisive  argument  I  may  at  all  times  use, 
and  find  in  it  a  never  failing  strength,  an  ever  present  help 
in  spiritual  trouble  ? 

We  think  there  is  a  way  to  this,  clear,  prompt,  efiectual. 
Such  a  want  is  itself  the  dawning  vision  ;  it  is  at  least  the 
opening  eye.  Let  it  be  fixed  intently  on  this  gospel.  Let 
even  other  scripture  be,  for  a  season,  shut  out  from  the  view. 
Let  not  the  mind  be  distracted.  Look  here.  Here  is  light. 
It  may  be  dim,  perhaps,  but  for  one  who  thus  gazes,  it  can 
hardly  be  without  some  degree  of  visibility.  He  must  per- 
ceive, at  least,  some  faint  halo  of  glory.  It  is  like  nothing 
else  he  has  ever  seen  elsewhere  or  before.  Let  him  look  on  ; 
the  conviction  must  come  home  that  here,  at  least,  is  some- 
thing not  of  earth,  and  if  not  of  earth,  then  heavenly,  super- 
natural, divine. 

In  this  supposed  state,  we  have  our  starting  point.  In 
close  contact  with  the  enquirer's  own  spirit  lie  these  blessed 
"  words  of  Jesus,"  and  here  begins  belief.  Away  for  the 
time,  with  the  question  of  physical  miracles  ;  away  with  all 
outward  difficulties.  Here  is  something  greater.  Here  is 
the  inward  miracle,  the  higher  wonder,  the  spiritual  wonder. 
Here  is  the  unearthly  thought  and  '*  mind  of  Christ."  Here 
are  not  merely  his  words  ^preceptive  or  dogmatic,  as  in  the 
other  gospels,  but  that  which  is  more  interior  still,  his 
prayers,  his  devotional  utterances,  those  solemn  musings 
wherein  the  speaker,  though  in  much  of  it  addressing  his 
disciples,  seems  rapt  in  the  eternal,  or  like  one  soliloquizing 
with  the  Father  of  spirits.  Here  surely  is  truth,  says  the 
Boul,  holy  truth,  divine  truth, — truth  in  its  very  essence,  as 
that  which  I  can  trust.  Whatever  difficulties  may  be  in 
other  portions  of  scripture,  these  words  of  Christ  are  surely 
from  the  superhuman  sphere  ;  I  will  follow  them  whitherso- 
ever they  may  lead. 
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We  have  the  commencement  of  onr  regtila  fidd.  From 
this  holy  of  holies  goes  forth  the  Rule  of  Faith.  Whatever 
connects  itself  with  this  central  canon,  that  must  I  embrace. 
Christ  is  the  centre  ;  I  must  believe,  therefore,  what  Christ 
believed  ;  I  must  reverence  what  Christ  reverenced ;  I  must 
take  as  Holy  scripture  what  he  regarded  as  Holy  scripture. 
If  faith  in  him,  personally,  requires  that  I  should  believe  in 
miracles,  then  must  I  believe  in  miracles.  If  these  words  of 
Christ  do  unquestionably  give  a  sanction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets,  then  must  I  believe  in  them.  If  they  give 
authority  to  apostles,  then  must  I  accept  their  inspiration, 
too,  on  his  autoritj^.  Did  he  establish  upon  earth  a  Church 
in  which  he  promised  to  be  present  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,  then,  wherever  I  can  find  it,  all  the  way  down  the  track 
of  history,  must  I  believe  in  this  one  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
this  "  company  of  believing  men,"  who  are  known  by  their 
having  exhibited  the  most  of  that  unearthly  power  which 
these  words  of  Christ  have  brought  unto  the  thinking  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  world. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  the  most  external,  this  "rule  of 
faith"  commences  in  the  centre,  and  sights  outward  in  all 
directions.  It  looks  backward  to  the  ancient  foreshadow- 
ing, and  onward  to  that  stream  of  new  thought,  and  new  life, 
which  has  ever  been  poured  from  thence  into  the  old  currents 
of  the  world's  vitality.  First  fixed  on  Christ,  as  in  truth 
presenting  in  his  holy  character  the  purest  and  rarest  super- 
natural, such  a  faith  is  prepared  to  embrace  all  the  alleged 
outward  supernatural  that  can  be  brought,  either  as  antece- 
dent or  consequent,  under  the  shadow  and  the  shelter  of  that 
all-uniting  name.  First  grounded  on  the  holy  ideal,  it  knows 
that  there  must  have  been  a  corrc^sponding  actual,  and  takes 
in  every  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  is  explicable 
only  by  virtue  of  such  an  accompanyment. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  has  also  its  miracles,  its  outward 
doing  and  outward  teaching,  but  more  than  the  others  does 
it  present  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  biography  of  the 
Redeemer.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  unearthly  one  who  calls 
himself  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  alone  in  this  far-off  world, 
and  yet  "not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  him."  His  words 
may  be  addressed  to  his  disciples,  or  they  may  be  the  soli- 
tary utterances  of  devotion,  but,  in  either  case,  have  they 
the  same  marked  character  of  constant  communion  with  the 
superhuman  and  the  eternal.  And  now  here  comes  the 
sharp  issue?  This  strange  evangel  is  either  the  holiest 
writing,  or  the  most  profane   imposture,  ever   presented 
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to  the  world.  There  is  no  middle  ground  here.  It  is 
barely  conceivable  that  the  narrations  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  might  have  been  traditionary  growths,  marvels  con- 
nected with  some  striking  facts  in  the  history  of  a  remark- 
able man,  stories  honestly  believed  and  honestly  delivered, 
yet  still  the  offspring,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  pious  credulity 
receiving  their  germs  in  a  form  magnified  by  the  wonder 
loving  imagination,  and  innocently  increasing  them  after- 
wards, through  the  unconscious  favor  and  interest  of  trans- 
mission. Even  for  this  must  we  have  (what  in  that  a|^e  we 
cannot  get)  an  historical  ground  for  a  subjective  state,  or  im- 
agination, that  would  shape  germinal  facts  in  that  peculiar 
way  ;  but  no  such  explanation  <jan,  even  in  semblance,  be  in- 
terposed for  the  writer  of  this  gospel.  How  bold  the  im- 
posture, how  unholy  the  lie,  if  it  be  not  the  pure  heaven- 
inspired  truth  I  This  man  does  not  pretend  like  Luke,  to 
give  faithful  traditions  "  of  things  most  surely  believed 
among  us."  He  lays  open,  or  pretends  to  lay  open,  the  very 
heart  of  Jesus.  He  goes  beyond  the  other  Evangelists  in 
giving  us  most  extended  and  minutely  graphic  discourses 
which  Christ  had  held  with  his  disciples  in  private.  More 
than  this  ;  he  gives  us  the  pravers  of  the  Saviour,  his  de- 
vout ejaculations,  those  seraphic  utterances,  which,  though 
sent  forth  to  do  their  mission  in  the  world,  seem  to  be  ad- 
dressed only  to  the  immortal  ear.  What  tradition  could 
have  transmitted  those  discourses,  so  long,  so  minute,  so 
full,  and  yet  with  not  a  word  that  could  be  omitted  or  mis- 
placed,— every  part  beaming  with  an  unearthly  light,  yet 
permeated  by  an  inexpressible  human  tenderness.  Who 
could  have  been  their  reporter  unless  it  were  a  human  soul 
in  holiest  communion  witn  their  superhuman  thought, — and 
then  the  idea  of  studied  invention,  of  the  forger's  graphic 
detail,  is  gone  at  once.  We  cannot  hold  the  two  concep- 
tions in  the  mind  together.  There  is  no  room  for  the  idea 
of  growth  here,  or  of  unconscious  imposition.  It  is  the 
clear  transparent  purity  of  truth,  or  it  is  wholly  a  lying  in- 
vention. And  what  an  invention  I  What  a  marvellous  ima- 
gination this  of  the  Galilean  fisherman,  or  of  the  unknown 
man  who  personates  the  character  I  Surely  if  incredibility 
be  the  test  of  the  supernatural,  then  may  such  an  imposture 
be  deemed  a  supernatural  event.  It  stands  unrivalled  in 
the  world  as  a  strange  deflection  from  all  the  laws  of  thought 
and  spiritual  movement. 

Let  the  reader  test  this  by  studying,  verse  by  verse,  these 
BtraDge  chapters,  and  in  so  doing  try,  if  he  can,  to  keep 
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steadily  before  his  mind  this  image  of  the  false,  forging 
scribe.  Lot  him  carry  this  thought  of  cunning  invention 
into  that  sublime  intercessory  prayer,  John  xvii,  when  "  Je- 
sus lifted  up  his  eyes  and  said,  *  Father,  the  hour  has  come, 
glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  that  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was.'  "  Let  the  reader  lay  his  head  and  heart 
close  to  the  burning  words  of  that  seraphic  chapter,  and 
flow  on  in  its  train  of  thought,  so  unearthly  yet  so  full  of 
love  to  earth  ;  let  him  contemplate  its  rapt  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture, iis  calm  holy  confidence  for  the  beloved  people  who 
were  ever  to  be  "  in  the  world"  until  the  end  of  time,  "  yet 
not  of  the  world."  Let  a  man  thus  study  all  that  long  dis- 
course— too  long  and  too  minute  for  any  but  inspired  memo- 
ry— commencing  with  the  words,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions  ;"  let  him  try  and  feel  its  ineffable  sympa- 
thy, as  from  its  rapt  height  of  thought  it  comes  down,  now 
and  then,  in  its  human  cadences  :  My  peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth, 
give  I  unto  you  ;  let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  ;  be  ye  not 
afraid."  Let  him  note  the  sublime  confidence  of  a  heavenly 
mission  that  breaks  out  in  such  passages  as  these  :  "  I  came 
forth  from  the  Father  and  have  come  into  the  world  ;  again 
I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father.''  Let  him,  in  snort, 
receive  into  his  soul  every  word,  and  the  fullness  of  every 
word,  from  the  beginning  of  the  xivth  chapter  to  the  end  of 
the  xviith,  and  see  if  he  can  carry  along  with  it  the  idea  of 
.  designed  imposture,  of  minute  conscious  forgery  in  every 
Varied  thought  and  single  utterance,  without  the  sense  of  a 
harsh  grating  discord,  or  an  intolerable  war  of  the  spirit. 
The  conception  is  revolting.  In  all  the  physical  world  there 
is  no  such  repellancy.  In  no  alleged  miraculous,  or  marvel- 
lous, of  nature,  is  there  such  incredibility  for  the  senses  ex- 
perience as  there  is  here  for  the  reason,  and  the  higher 
spiritual  feeling.  These  discourses  took  place,  these  words 
were  uttered  ;  we  may  be  as  sure  of  it  as  that  we  see  the 
light  of  the  sun,  or  feel  its  warmth. 

Pious  frauds,  so  called,  have  been  practiced  in  certain 
cases,  but  the  sound  mind  easily  detects  them.  T  hey  are 
never  like  this  ;  they  are,  ever,  too,  imitations  of  some  origi- 
nal ;  but  this  has  no  original  but  itself  ;  there  is  nothing  be- 
fore it  which  is  like  to  it.  The  invention — could  we  sup- 
pose such  a  thing, — is  not  of  that  common  sort  that  may  set 
m  some  kind  of  plausible  order  a  moral  discourse,  or  present 
a  general  formula  of  devotion.  It  is  an  invention  that  goes 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  holiest  emotions,  into  the  very  in- 
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terio^a  of  the  human  spirit,  whilst  it  ascends  to  the  highest 
conceptions  we  can  form  Sf  the  divine  mingling  with  the  hu- 
man. There  is,  therefore,  in  the  very  imagining  of  such  in- 
vention an  intellectual  repulsion,  a  moral  dissonance.  The 
qualities  for  such  an  artistic  power  could  not  be  found 
in  one  person.     Designed  imposture  in  respect  to   other 

Sarts  of  the  Bible  is  incredible  ;  here  it  is  inconceivable. 
0  man  ever  sat  down  to  put  together  those  words  as 
the  words  of  an  ideal  Jesus,  whilst  no  man  could  have  re- 
membered them  as  they  dropt  from  the  lips  of  the  real 
Christ,  had  not  their  utterance,  like  some  superhuman  power, 
penetrated  his  very  life.  Neither  could  any  man  have  given 
them  as  coming  through  oral  tradition  from  the  same  source, 
had  not  he,  and  other  human  channels  of  transmission  through 
which  they  came  to  him,  been  full  of  the  supernatural  grace 
that  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  first  speaker. 

In  other  words,  the  writer  was  inspired,  inspired  to  write 
this  very  scripture,  these  very  words.  The  mode  may  be  in- 
effable ;  but  the  fact  is  here, — right  before  us.  We  are  eye- 
witnessess,  or  rather  soul-witnesses,  of  the  supernatural,  every 
time  we  read  this  gospel  of  John.  In  this  structure  of  words, 
as  it  lies  among  other  verbal  structures  in  the  world,  we  see, 
or  we  may  see  its  marks  as  clear  as  though  we  stood  by  the 
very  fissure  of  the  rock  which  the  wand  of  Moses  cleft  of  old  in 
the  wilderness,  or  had  right  before  our  eyes  the  old  Hebrew 
letters  traced  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  stone  tabletwhich 
the  prophet  broke  on  his  descent  from  the  mount.  What 
obliquity  of  mind  is  that  which  make  us  ever  think  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  miraculous  only  in  connectioQ  with  mat- 
ter, and  renders  us  so  insensible  to  those  higher  manifesta- 
tions of  it,  those  more  remarkable  interferences,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling ! 

These  chapters,  in  their  outward  or  sense  forms,  have  be- 
come very  familiar  to  us  ;  the  mirabUe  in  them,  it  may  also 
be  said,  has  ceased  to  be  miraculous,  by  taking  its  place 
among  the  settled  influences  in  the  spiritual  movement  of  the 
world.  They  have  sent  forth  a  flow  of  thought  sanctifying 
the  intellect,  and  warming  the  heart  through  all  after-com- 
ing ages-  They  have  become,  too,  a  part  of  the  current  pi- 
ous language  ;  they  may  now  be  imitated  in  pious  frauds,  or 
in  pietistic  self-delusions.  But  then  they  were  a  holy,  a  se- 
parate, an  unconceived  Original.  With  tlie  exception  of 
some  faint  reflections  in  the  older  Jewish  scriptures,  it  was  as 
new,  as  supernatural,  as  when  the  Word  first  went  forth  in 
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the  physical  creation,  and  the  Spirit  that  is  inseparable  from 
the  Word,  first  brooded  over  the  darkness  of  chaos. 

Here  then  may  we  start  in  the  construction  of  our  Rule  of 
Faith.  Here  is  a  divine  voice  ;  but  it  is  for  him  *'who  hath 
ears  to  hear."  Let  a  man  try  his  soul's  auricular  power, 
and  test  by  it  whether  there  is  yet  some  life  in  the  organ. 
Comes  there  nothing  hence  to  his  spiritual  sensorium  ?  Does 
our  rationalist,  our  idealist,  find  nothing  here  for  his  reason, 
or  lying  above  his  reason?  Do  these  words  breathe  in  him 
no  emotion  of  a  new  and  better  life  ?  Then  Heaven  help,  we 
say,  the  man  who  is  in  such  a  state  ;  for  without  it  all  poring 
over  "  external  evidences,"  will  be  of  slight  avail.  These 
are  invaluable  as  a  breakwater  against  the  outward  storms 
of  scepticism  ;  but  they  cannot  give  light  to  the  ruined  eye, 
they  cannot  restore  the  lost  intuition  that  belongs  to  the  ori- 
ginal, or  to  the  returning  spiritual  health. 

Where  did  the  writer  of  the  gospel  of  John  get  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Liigos  ?  The  question  has  been  much  discussed 
among  the  learned,  but  the  very  statement  of  it  is  a  scoffing 
assumption  that  everything  in  scripture  has  a  human  origin, 
and  may  be  traced  to  some  form  of  mere  human  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  designed  to  enter  upon  it  here,  except  to 
express  the  decided  conviction,  formed  on  Ibme  good  means 
of  judging,  that,  of  Platonism,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
whether  in  the  older  and  purer  form,  or  in  that  later  form 
which  it  began  to  assume  in  the  treatment  of  Philo, 
the  writer  of  this  gospel  had  no  thought,  as  he,  probably, 
had  no  knowledge.  He  has  not  the  Platoric  style  of  the  idea, 
BO  far  as  there  is,  in  any  sense,  a  resemblance  of  ideas  ;  he 
has  not  the  Platonic  language.  Neither  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  nor  the  older  teaching  from  which  it  comes,  makes 
the  N0U9  (the  logos  is  not  the  term  commonly  used),  the 
Architect,  or  form-speaking  power  of  the  universe,  but  the 
ideas  themselves,  as  a  collective  name  for  the  indwelling  cos- 
mical  intelligence.  If  we  may  connect  the  first  verses  of 
John  with  anything  aside  from  its  own  deep  and  holy  inspi- 
ration, it  would  be  with  the  Hebrew  notices  of  the  omnific 
speech^  or  uttered  thought  of  God,  as  we  find  them  here  and 
there  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  Word  of  Genesis  i.  2, 
that  speaks  the  light  into  being,  and  is  uttered  anew  on 
every  new  morning  of  the  creative  process.  It  is  He  whose 
"  outgoings  are  of  old  from  the  days  of  eternity"  (Micah  v.  1). 
It  is  that  mysterious  personality  to  whom  it  was  said,  "  Let 
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t»  make  man  in  our  image"    It  is  that  "  express  image"  it- 
self, as  it  is  called  in  another  part  of  the  scripture. 

It  is  ''the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man/'  the  eternal 
beam  shining  upon  the  Jiuman  soul  and  from  whence  it  gets 
all  its  knowledge  of  the  eternal.  It  is  the  same  Word  in  n^* 
tare,  "  that  runneth  very  swiftly,"  fPs.  cxlvii :  15),  imprinting 
there  the/arm^  which  become  mtelligent  by  the  eternal  light 
it  hath  given  to  the  rational  spirit.  Instead  of  being  the  Pla- 
tonic Nous,  it  is  the  Memra,  or  Speech,  which  the  Jewish  Tar- 
^omists,  even  before  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  had  to  employ 
m  order  to  explain  the  mysterious  mediating  Power  of  the 
older  scripture.  It  is  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord  by  which  the 
heavens  were  made,''  Ps.  xxxiii :  6.  It  is  the  eternal  Wisdom 
of  (Prov.  viii :  22,  "  the  Amon,"  or  architect  "  that  was  unth 
Gods — day— day"— through  all  the  creative  days.  It  is  he  who 
loved  us  before  the  foundations  of  the  world,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  this  ancient  passage  as  ''  ever  rejoicing  in  the  work 
of  creation,"  as  it  sublimely  rose  in  its  ascending  series,  but 
whose  "  exceeding  joy  was  with  the  sons  of  Adam."  There 
is  nd  need  of  looking  to  any  other  source.  In  these  ancient 
scriptures  and  the  earliest  interpreters  of  them,  in  the  Tar- 
gumists  and  the  apocryphal  books,  we  find  the  idea  which  the 
Doly  evangelist  was  inspired  more  fully  to  announce.  It  was 
this  Word,  this  Wisdom  of  the  elder  scripture  that  "  became 
flesh"  and  dwelt  among  those  whom  he  had  so  loved  when 
the  worlds  were  building,  and  before  "  earth's  corner-stone 
was  laid."  "  He  came  unto  his  own."  Platonism  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  idea,  nor  Philo.  It  is  purely  biblical,  purely  He- 
brew, at  least  as  it  lay  in  the  apostle's  thought,  and  aside  from^ 
the  deeper  inspiration  of  which  he  was  the  more  immediate 
subject.  The  wonder  is  that  any  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  and  the  earliest  expositions  of  them, 
should  ever  think  of  deriving  it  from  any  other  source. 

This  view  of  the  source  whence  John  derived  his  doctrine 
of  the  Word,  is  confirmed  by  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  open- 
ing of  this  gospel,  which  will  become  more  and  more  obvious 
to  any  one  who  studies  it  attentively.  We  refer  to  the  re- 
semblance it  presents  to  the  beginning  of  Genesis.*    This  is 

*  This  earl  J  notion  of  a  parallelism  between  the  opening  of  John's  gospel  and 
fte  opening  of  Genesis,  has  been  mnch  lost  sight  of  by  modern  commentators. 
Bj  none  however,  has  it  been  more  clearly  recognized  than  by  Lightfoot 
Commenting  on  John  i.  4,  he  says :  "  the  Evangelist  now  passes  from  creation 
by  the  Logos,  to  redemption  by  the  Logos.  For,  he  had  declared  that  it  was 
be  who  hi^  given  being,  (esse)  to  all  things  created,  life  to  all  things  anima- 
ted, verse  3,  and  now  he  shows  that  it  is  he  who  gives  life  to  man  when  dead 
in  tUL"—LigWooL    Horae  Hebrahae,  600. 
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more  than  a  fancy,  more  than  a  mere  casual  likenesB  arising 
from  the  fact  that  each  commences  with  the  words,  "  In  the 
beginning"  Each  in  fact  is  the  record  of  a  creation,  the  one 
physical,  the  other  spiritual.  Each  has  its  principium,  its 
Word,  its  Life  or  quickening  Spirit,  its  Darloiess,  its  Light 
shinine  "  out  of  the  darkness,  and  on  the  darkness.  In 
Gtenesis  the  Word  distinctly  appears,  but  it  is  the  creating 
agent,  the  uttered  Word,  going  forth  each  time  that  a  new 
life,  and  a  new  law  enters  into  nature, — each  time  that  it  is  re- 
peated :  "  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  Let  there  be  a 
nrmament,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth.  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth,"  until  the  close  when  it  is  said,  "  Let  its  make  man. 
It  is  the  second  creation  of  man  that  is  here  taken  up,  and 
by  way  of  connecting  the  two  great  ideas,  it  is  preceded  by 
that  direct  mention  of  the  physical  creation,  and  the  agency 
in  it  of  the  Logos,  which  we  have  in  verse  third  :  "  All  things 
were  made  by  Him,  and  without  him  was  there  nothing 
made."  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  our  version,  toere 
made,  is  a  defective  representation  of  the  Greek  eyivero. 
It  is  rather  from  the  Vulgate  facta  sunt,  and  by  its  sense  of 
an  outward  construction,  or  oi  a  workman  standing  outside 
of  his  work,  has  done  much  to  produce  that  false  mechanical 
idea  of  creation  which  is  almost  universal  in  modern  times. 
The  Greek  word,  like  the  Hebrew  word  to  which  it  corres- 

Eonds,  denotes  genesis,  generation,  birth,  the  coming  into 
eing,  not  as  a  fabrication,  but  through  a  power  working  out- 
wardly, from  an  idea  and  a  law  within.  It  is  a  manifestation 
of  that  idea,  it  is  the  tUteranoe  (the  making  outward)  of  that 
word,  and  can  only  be  said  to  have  true  being, — the  beina  de- 
noted by  that  other  substantive  verb — as  it  partakes  ot  and 
represents  the  power  and  the  thought  from  which  it  comes. 
All  else  is  but  a  becoming  "  All  things  through  Him  have 
their  being,*  and  without  him  nothing  comes  into  being," — 
otdi  ?y  iyivBto — no  one  thing  has  its  genesis. 

And  here,  according  to  the  almost  universal  understand- 
ing of  the  Fathers  and  the  earliest  commentators,  the  third 

*  We  have  used  the  word  being  here  because  we  wished  to  avoid  everything 
that  looked  like  philosophic  j>edan try.  "  But  the  true  word  is  exisitnct', — that 
which  stands  oti/,and  which  mily  i^,  only  as  it  is  upheld  by  the  inward  form- 
givinff  power,  according  to  what  is  said  Goloss.  i.  17 — ra  noivra  kr  avr<3 
dvridrfxe—"  In  Him  all  things  consist" 

In  no  writing  does  the  distinction  between  the  Greek  substantive  verbs 
ifv  and  *  kyivero  become  more  important  than  in  these  introductory 
verses  of  John,  not  so  much  from  any  special  design  or  thought  of  the  writer, 
at  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  great  subject  The  Latin  fa4Sta  swnt  may  do 
If  we  regard  it  as  coming  fh>m  fio  rather  than  fftcio. 
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verse  has  its  close.    The  division  they  observed  threw  the 
words  o  yiyorev  upon  the  beginning  of  the  following  verse* 
Our  rendering  is,  "  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that 
was  made."    According  to  the  other  division   both   verses 
would  stand  thus  :  "  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  with- 
out him  was  there  nothing  made.     That  which  was  made,  in 
him  was  life  ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."    We  are 
not  used  to  it,  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  sound  well  to  our 
ears.     Besides,  however,  being  so  widely  the  Patristic  under- 
standing, it  is  the  division  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript,  it 
is  countenanced  by  the  best  of  the  ancient  versions,  it  has 
been  defended  by  Erasmus,  Griesbach  and  Koppe  ;  in   still 
later  times  it  has  been  adopted  by  Lachman  and  Tischendorf, 
who  declare  it  supported  by  the  weight  of  authorities.     The 
•rendering  that  comes  from  it  has  been  charged  with  tautolo- 
gy ;  but  that  would  rather  seem  to  be  the  fault  of  the  com- 
mon reading :    "  There  was  nothing  made  that  was  made." 
Such  a  mode  of  speech  does  not  sound  like  good  Greek  or 
Hebrew.      Besides,   it  would   require   that  the  same   word 
should   have   been  repeated,  iyivero   ov6i  Sv  o  eyivero  ; 
whereas  the  perfect  or  finished  tense,  o  yiyovev,  equivalent 
to  TO  yiyovo^y  that  which  is  made,  or  has  received  genesis, 
is  the  easy  and  natural  subject  of  the  higher  substantive 
verb  in  the  next  clause  :  "  That  which  has  genesis,  in  him  ia 
life."     Through  him  it  is,  or  partakes  of  the  higher  being. 

Alford  sees  no  sense  in  this  ancient  division,  and,  therefore, 
rejects  it.  To  another  view,  however,  it  not  only  has  a  mean- 
ing, but  seems  to  give  a  clearness  as  well  as  a  profounder 
meaning  to  the  whole  context :  "  That  which  was  made  for 
the  whole  material  creation)  becomes  in  him  (or  through  tne 
law-giving  Logos)  not  merely  a  thing,  but  a  thing  of  life,  in- 
stead of  dead  matter  outwardly  fabricated,  or  dead  force,  or 
a  lifeless  organization  of  mere  forces,  or  that,  in  itself,  un- 
meaning conception  to  which,  as  a  logical  necessity  of  our 
thinking,  we  give  the  name  of  law,  denoting  thereby  merely 
a  known  process  or  sequence  of  facts.  The  Logos  in  nature 
is  a  high  oiblical  doctrine,  however  much  it  may  be  neglected 
in  mooem  theology,  as  well  as  in  modem  science  ;  and  when 
we  attempt  thus  to  understand  it,  we  are  not  philosophising 
away  from  the  Scriptures,  or  following  mere  Platonic  fancies. 
But  to  confine  ourselves  to  purely  exegetical  reasons,  why 
should  it  be  said  that  "  in  him  was  life,"  as  an  independent 

£  reposition,  when  he  is  so  expressly  declared  in  Scripture  to 
3  the  Life  itself?    But  if  we  take  ev  avr(p  as  belonging  to 
the  predicate  of  the  sentence,  then  it  is  the  thing  made,  the 
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Otherwise  dead  matter,  or  lawless  force,  or  lifeless  organi- 
sation, that  becomes  life  in  him,  or  through  him.  And  then 
how  clearly,  and  how  sublimely,  may  we  say,  comes  in  the 
immediately  succeeding  thought  I  "  And  the  life  (this  life) 
ivas  the  lignt  of  men."  It  is  one  Logos  both  in  nature  and 
spirit, — life  in  one,  light  in  the  other.  Or,  to  express  it  more 
truly,  that  which  is  ufe  in  nature,  becomes,  in  a  still  higher 
Bense,  light  in  humanity  ;  or,  they  meet  where  life  and  light 
are  one  in  the  highest  miport  of  their  common  essence. 

The  Peschito,  or  early  Syriac  version,  may,  like  the  Greek, 
be  read  either  way,  according  to  the  punctuation.  But  the 
Byriac  version  which  Cure  ton  has  lately  discovered*  and 
published,  from  the  very  ancient  manuscripts  found  in  the 
monasteries  of  Upper  Egypt,  has  no  such  ambiguity.  It  can^ 
only  be  read  precisely  as  so  many  of  the  Fathers  read  the 
Greek.  The  accomplished  scholar  who  has  given  to  the 
church  these  ancient  gospels,  acknowledges  the  antiquity  of 
the  division,  but  renders  it  "  that  which  was  in  him  was  life^^ 
making  again  a  tautology,  as  we  think,  by  neglecting  the 
force  of  the  peculiar  substantive  verb,  and  bringing  the 
words  "  in  him^  into  the  subject  instead  of  the  predicate  or 
the  sentence  :  "  that  which  was,  or  that  which  was  made,  in 
him  was  life" — that  is  became  life  in  and  through  him.  The 
Vulgate  unpunctuated  may  be  read  either  way.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  general  interpretation  in  the  Roman 
church  has  been  according  to  the  ancient  division.  So  is  it 
also  in  the  old  finglish  translation  which  Wickliffe  made 
from  the  Vulgate  :  "  All  things  were  made  in  hym,  and  with- 
outen  hjTn  was  made  no  thing  :  That  thing  that  was  made, 
in  hym  was  liif,  and  the  liif  was  the  lieht  of  men."  In  the 
same  manner  is  it  rendered  in  the  Rheims  translation  also 
made  from  the  Vulgate. 

In  the  fifth  verse,  too,  if  we  adopt  the  more  ancient  as  well 
as  the  more  literal  version,  we  have  another  feature  of  paral- 
lelism with  the  Mosaic  accoimt  of  creation.  It  is  rendered  : 
"The  light  shineth  in  darkness  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not."  Modern  commentators  generally  interpret 
this  by  verse  11th  :  "  He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  re- 
ceivea  him  not," — as  though  the  two  passages  were  synony- 

*  Careton  resardB  this  as  in  some  respects,  older  than  the  Peschito,  tad 
gives  some  good  reasons  for  regarding  the  manoscript  from  which  he  copied 
as  belonging  to  the  4th  or  6th  centories.  Whatever  we  may  thinlc  of  his  argu- 
ments, it  ondoubtedly  contains  the  reading  of  this  passage  which,  in  that 
early  day,  was  commonly  received  in  the  chorches.  We  find  it  again  too 
fai  the  Fhiloeciman  Svriac,  which  represents  the  understanding  of  the  Greek 
text  in  the  6th  and  7ta  centoiiee. 
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moos.     Our  familiarity  with  the  figure  of  comprehending, 
apprehending,  laying  hold  of,  as  denoting  an  act  of  the  mina| 
makes  us  the  more  ready  to  adopt  it.     This,  however,  in- 
stead of  beingfrequent,  is  the  less  usual  sense  of  the  Greek 
xariXa/Se.     Were  it  not  for  our  prepossession  in  favor  of 
this  metaphor,  we  would  be  much  more  likely  to  take  the 
word  in  the  literal  sense,  and  interpret  it  by  the  precisely 
similar  passage,  John  xii.  35,  *^  Lest  the  darkness  overtaJhe 
you."     In  most  of  the  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
where  it  is  found,  it  has  the  same  primary  idea.     Compare 
Uark  ix.  18,  John  viii.  3,  xii.  35,  Rom.  ix.  30,  1  Cor.  ix.  2^ 
1  Thess.  V.  4.*    If  we  take  the  other  sense  which  was  very 
common  in  the  early  church,  and  which  is  exactly  paralleled 
by  John  xii.  35,  we  have  the  rendering,  "  The  darkness  over^ 
takes  it  not," — the    aorist    being  used  for  an  indefinite,  or 
general  proposition, — ^**  the  darkness  follows  it  not." 

But  what  does  that  mean  ?  one  may  say,  especially  in  this 
connection  ?  It  has  a  glorious  meaning,  if  we  reeard  it  as 
forming  a  part  of  this  creation  parallelism.  In  Genesis  the 
li^ht  shines  out  oi  the  darkness  (see  2  Cor.  iv.  6)  and  is  again 
followed  by  the  darkness.  It  takes  an  evening  as  well  as  a 
morning  to  make  the  day.  Nature,  in  her  creation  births^ 
needs  these  successions  of  revivication  and  repose.  It  is  a 
consequence  of  her  finiteness  and  imperfection,  from  which 
Grod  could  not  relieve  her  without  nature  ceasing  to  be  nature,— 
ceasing  to  be  finite  and  material.  But  this  spiritual  light, 
this  holier  light,  "  the  darkness  succeeds  it  not ;  when  it  has 
once  dawned  it  continues  an  eternal  day  ;  the  darkness  never 
overtakes  it,  as  it  did  the  physical  mornings. 

That  this  is  not  merely  fanciful,  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  one  of  the  earliest  interpretations,  grounded  on  what 
was  felt  to  be  the  most  literal  and  primary  sense  of  the  term 
employed.  In  this  sense  it  is  taken  for  established  scripture, 
as  18  shown  by  the  idea  being  incorporated  into  the  most 
ancient  hymns  and  liturgies,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
churches.  Thus  the  word  employed  here  in  the  Peschito 
Syriac,  has  the  same  two  senses,  primary  and  secondary,  that 

*  Examples  of  the  other  or  secondary  sense  of  mental  apprehension 
are  Acts  it.  13,  x.  34 ;  Eph.  iii.  18.  Among  them  some  would  reckon 
Flifl.  iil.  12,  ''  That  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  (or  rather  in  or  upon 
which)  I  also  am  apprehended."  Bat  in  this  latter  passage,  it  does  not  seem 
so  macb  the  anderstanding  apprehension  of  the  intellect,  as  the  grasp  of  faith, 
^e  gettio^  hold  of  the  hand  let  down  to  get  hold  of  ns," — to  lift  us  up.  The 
•ease  of  mental  understanding  may  suit  the  word  as  used  of  ua  in  the  first 
elaose  of  the  verse,  but  it  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  second  apprehending, 
or  Chriat's  '*  laying  hold  on  us.' ' 
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belong  to  the  Greek  ;  but  the  interpretation  given  to  it  in 
the  earliest  Syriac  churches  that  employed  that  version, 
is  this  which  we  are  now  presenting.  It  was  a  favorite  poij 
tion  of  scripture,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Officium  Periale  Eeclesiae  Syrorum  which  contains 
some  of  the  earliest  and  most  choice  of  the  old  Syriac  hynms. 
We  find  repeated  allusions  to  the  day  which  no  night  follows, 
the  Light  which  no  darkness  overtakes,  expressed  sometimes 
in  the  very  words  of  the  passage,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  their  view  of  its  meaning.  Sometimes 
they  have  rendered  it  the  evening  instead  of  the  darkness. 
As  in  the  Morning  Prayer,  page  84  :  "  Be  to  us,  0  Lord,  the 
day  which  evening  never  overtakes," — the  light  which  the 
darkness  never  follows.  And  so  elsewhere  in  the  prayers 
and  canticles  which  represent  the  oldest  interpretations  of 
the  churches  more  than  any  formal  exegesis. 

If  this  translation  cannot  be  sustained,  not\vithstanding  the 
strong  reasons  for  it,  and  its  early  use,  then  we  think  that  Dr. 
Owen's  view  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  version. 
Dr.  Owen  would  render  it,  "  the  darkness  admitted  it  not." 
"  The  comprehepding,  he  says,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  an 
intellectual  insight.  The  imagery  is  founded  upon  such  dark- 
ness as  that  which  results  from  a  hazy  murky  atmosphere 
which  the  light  cannot  penetrate."  This  interpretation  agrees 
much  better  with  the  scriptural  idea  of  spiritual  light  as  a 
power  in  the  soul  as  well  as  a  knowledge — as  warmth  as  well  as 
illumination,  as  Ijfe^  in  fact,  as  well  as  light, — according  to 
what  is  said  in  verse  fourth.  The  comment  of  Alford  is  very 
much  to  the  same  eflFect.  "  This  is  not  to  be  understood,"  he 
Bays,  "  of  the  teachina  of  the  Logos,  but  of  the  enlightening 
and  life-sustaining  influence  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  in  whom 
was  life."  The  notion  of  light,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  being 
knowledge  merely,  has  led  to  more  perversions  of  scripture, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  single  exegetical  idea.  And  so,  too, 
the  darkness,  or  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  which  the  Scrip- 
tures speak,  is  not  merely  a  negative  non-comprehending 
thing,  but  a  positive  resisting  malignity.  It  is  a  positive 
power  opposing  a  positive  power.  This  view  of  Dr.  Owens 
IS  also  in  closer  harmonv  with  the  parallelism  to  which  we 
are  calling  attention.  The  dark  soul  is  the  chaos,  the  tohu 
and  bohu  which  the  light  does  not  penetrate  either  with  its 
warmth  or  its  illumination.  Nature  instantly  obeys  ;  she 
becomes  immediately  light  at  the  word  of  God ;  but  the  soul 
can  resist,  and  hence  the  spiritual,  when  accomplished,  is  the 
higher  creation,  and  the  diviner  work. 
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"  And  the  Word  became  flesh,"  v.  19,  Here  we  have  the 
closing  feature  of  the  creation  parallel.  The  making  of  man 
Fas  the  last  work  in  the  Mosaic  account.  Here  we  have  the 
birth  of  the  Second  Man,  the  coming  into  the  kosmos  of  the 
"Etrxotros  ^Adafi,  novissimus  Adam, "  the  last  Adam,"  who  be- 
came, in  humanity,  "  a  life-giving,  or  life-making  spirit."  The 
first  man  had  the  image  of  God  in  the  sense  of  likeness,  resem- 
blance, or  mirrored  reflection,"  lighting"  the  soul  of  every  "  man 
coming  into  the  world."  The  last  Adam*  is  the  image  itself, 
the  '*  express  image,"  Heb.  i.  3,  character  hypostaseos,  figura 
substantiaej  the  "  outshining"  of  the  very  "  divine  glory," — aU 
become  flesh.  And  so  the  evangelist  exclaims  :  "  And  we  be- 
held his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father 
full  of  grace  and  truth." 

There  may  be  a  question  about  particular  points  in  this 
analogy  ;  but  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  seems  difficult  to  doubt, 
that  the  inspired  writer  of  the  gospel  had  before  his  mind 
the  idea  of  the  first  physical  creation,  and  that  this  idea  af- 
fected both  his  thought  and  language. 


Abt.  IV.— education  in  the  PRESBYTERIAN  CHITRCH.t 
By  Samuel  M.  Fisheb,  D.  D.,  Presi  Hamilton  CoUege,  N.  T. 

It  is  one  of  the  plainest  lessons  of  history,  that  educated 
energy  exerts  the  most  vital  and  commanding  influence  among 
men.  This  energy  is  constituted  variously  of  temperament 
and  mental  vigor.  In  men  of  action  that  earnest  tempera- 
ment often  predominates  •  while  in  others  the  purely  intel- 
lectual power  is  most  manifest.  The  combination  of  the  two 
constitutes  the  greatest  natural  force.  This  energy,  when 
restrained,  always  reveals  itself  as  a  power,  but  in  a  limited 
degree.  When,  however,  it  is  disciplmed  and  educated,  then 
it  becomes  a  vital  force,  affecting  multitudes.  Its  possessor 
becomes  a  leader,  no  matter  what  adverse  circumstances  may 

*  Ohsbaiisen  thinks  there  is  a  reference  in  John  i.  14,  to  the  last  Adam ;  and 
Alford  admits  that  '^  it  lies  at  the  gronnd  of  the  evidences  of  expression,''  as 
flioagh  there  were  a  sort  of  uniyersality  in  it 

t  Delirered.  by  appointment  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  before 
flie  General  AMembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1863. 
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sarround  him.    Irrepressible  and  elastic,  it  works  in  society 
by  the  same  law  that  the  sun  sheds  its  beams  on  the  earth. 
All  the  great  leaders  of  the  world  have  possessed  it ;  and 
the  breadth  and  permanence  of  their  influence  has  been 
mainly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  educated. 
New  systems  of  thought,  original  ideas,  the  vital  forces 
which  have  contributed  the  great  elements  of  human  pro- 
gress have  sprung  from  it.     Even  where  men  of  little  men- 
tal culture  have  originated  great  movements^,  their  perma- 
nence and  steady  progress  have  depended  upon  educated 
minds,  who  have  systematized  them  and  harmonized  their 
discordant  elements.    This  fact  is  so  well  known  to  every 
student  of  history,' that  I  need  not  detain  you  by  citing  illus- 
trations.     It  is  important  here  to  observe,  that  Christianity 
itself  is  not  an  exception  to  this  law.     It  is  true  that  it  is 
supernatural  in  its  origin,  and  supernatural  in  its   develop- 
ment.   It  is  true,  that  as  it  sprang  originally  from  the  direct 
agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  so  it  must  be  maintained  and  ex- 
tended by  the  same  omnipotent  power  or  it  will  fail.    It  has 
forces  of  evil  to  overcome  that  no  other  system  finds  in  its 
way  ;  nor  can  it  avail  itself  of  many  of  the  means  of  propa- 
gation which  belong  to  many  earthly  methods  of  proceedure  ; 
and  therefore  it  must  depend  for  its  development,  primarily 
and  constantly,  upon  the  same  superhuman  power  tnat  crea- 
ted it.    The  feeblest  means  energized  by  this  divine  power, 
have  effected  and  may  still  effect  conquests  that  distance 
the  proudest  efforts  of  the  unaided  human  intellect.     And 
when  the  church  ceases  to  hold  this,  and  act  upon  this  great 
truth,  then  her  locks  are  shorn  and  her  pathway  will  no 
longer  be  radient  with  the  glories  of  the  divine  life  in  her 
sons.    Whatever  would  weaken  in  us  this  sublime  faith  in 
the  direct  and  constant  indwelling  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  as  her  real  life,  and  the  only  power 
effective  enough  to  subdue  and  cleanse  the  human  heart ; 
whatever  would  stand  between  us  and  that  beaming  minis- 
ter, or  blind  us  to  the  necessity  of  his  operation ;  we  put 
away  from  us  as  inconsistent  with  our  faith  and  ruinous 
to  our  hopes.    Now  while  we  accept  this  truth  in  the  ftd- 
lest  manner,  and  insist  upon  it  as  fundamental  to  Christi«» 
anity,  we  yet  hold  that  it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  another 
truth :  that  God  honors  consecii^ted  and  educated  mind,  and 
uses  it  to  accomplish  a  vast  work  in  the  development  of  the 
church.    The  intellect  is  as  truly  his  creation  as  the  heart, 
and  in  the  constitution  of  man  it  is  through  the  int  ellect  the 
heart  accomplishes  its  work  and  spreads  its  influence.   Other 
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Udngs  being  equal  the  trained  and  vigorous  mind  sees  fartheri 
rises  to  grander  conceptions  of  truth  ;  systematizes  and  har- 
monizes  perfectly  even  apparently  conflicting  elements;  unfolda 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  cross  more  harmoniously ;  detects 
with  a  keener  vision  the  stealthy  advances  of  error,  and  re» 
pels  its  assaults  with  a  more  powerful  hand.  God  works  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  mind,  which  are  as  much  his  op- 
dination,  as  the  laws  of  matter,  or  the  verities  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  uses  and  supernaturally  blesses  instruments,  fitted 
and  shaped  according  to  these  laws,  to  effect  his  purpose. 
When  he  would  lead  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and  eive  him  a  con- 
stitution of  civil  and  religious  government  that  was  to  last 
till  Messiah  came,  he  chose  for  this  purpose  the  finest  intel^ 
lect  in  the  nation,  educated  in  the  schools  of  Isis,  and  in^ 
formed  with  all  the  intelligence  of  that  age.  When  he  would 
systematize  the  monarchy  and  reconstitute  the  services  of  re^ 
hgion  in  the  temple,  he  employed  two  of  the  greatest  and 
best  trained  minds  of  that  time.  And  so  in  Isaiah,  the  gos^ 
pel  prophet,  and  Daniel,  the  statesman  of  the  captivity,  we 
see  nim  following  the  same  plan  and  using  the  best  minds  of 
the  nation  to  effect  his  greatest  works. 

In  all  these  cases  the  divine  illumination,  which  is  super- 
natural and  superhuman,  comes  down  into  the  soul ;  it  eu"* 
lightens,  it  quickens,  it  gives  peculiar  energy  and  authority  ; 
but  then  it  takes  men  as  it  finds  them  ;  it  takes  the  disci- 
plined and  undisciplined  intellect  and  uses  each  for  a  pecu* 
liar  work.  Take  two  minds,  one  of  which  is  of  a  high  or- 
der, accustomed  to  grasp  truth  in  its  relations,  to  analyze  and 
combine  and  generalize  ;  while  the  other  is  limited  in  its 
power.  Let  them  receive  the  same  divine  illumination,  boi 
moved  by  the  same  Spirit  and  in  the  same  degree  ;  and  there 
will  be  a  manifest  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
see  and  unfold  the  very  same  great  truths.  The  one  is  on 
a  higher  plane  :  he  grasps  the  relations  of  things,  and  can 
systematize  and  set  them  forth  in  an  order  and  breadth  of 
view  superior  to  the  other.  The  first  is  fitted  to  do  a  more 
profound  and  comprehensive  work  than  the  second.  He  will 
develope  and  illustrate  the  same  principles  so  that  they  will 
be  adapted  to  affect  more  powerfully  the  minds  of  men  from 
age  to  age.  This  is  the  only  theory  of  inspiration  that  will 
account  for  the  great  diversities  in  style  and  methods  of 
thought  presented  by  the  various  writers  of  the  inspired 
Word.  And  when  we  come  down  to  the  great  era  oi  our 
faith,  to  the  times  of  .the  apostles,  we  find  the  most  manifest 
illustratioDB  of  this  course  of  thought.  We  do  not  accord  with 
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the  supposition  so  often  made,  that  these  men  were  among 
the  most  ignorant.      The  supernatural  development  of  the 

fospel  in  its  progress  stands  in  need  of  no  such  prop  as  this. 
Fnlettered  the  mass  of  them  were,  in  what  then  constituted 
Bo  largely  the  science  of  the  world.  But  the  Jews  as  a  na- 
tion were  in  some  respects  the  best  educated  of  that  age. 
Their  synagogues  and  their  Rabbis  were  in  every  village. 
Their  children  were  trained  in  the  study  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  And  as  this  divine  system  was  infinitely  superior 
to  that  of  their  pagan  neighbors,  so  the  mass  of  the  people 
stood  on  a  higher  plane  than  even  the  more  scientific  na- 
tions near  them.  Yet  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  there  were 
great  differences  in  talent  and  culture  apiong  them.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  apostles  did  not  possess  the  highest  mental  cul- 
ture. They  were  chosen  for  a  specific  purpose,  as  the  wit- 
nesses of  Jesus,  and  aided  by  his  spirit  and  the  gifts  of  know- 
ledge and  miracles,  to  enforce  and  establish  these  facts  among 
men. 

But  when  the  time  came,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
facts,  for  the  great  truths  they  represented  to  be  systema- 
tized and  the  plan  of  Redemption,  as  growing  out  of  the  re- 
ligious system  of  the  Jews,  to  be  unfolded  in  all  its  re- 
lations and  its  own  intrinsic  harmony,  in  order  that  it 
might  stand  out  complete  in  itself,  the  glorious  system  of 
redeeming  love,  worthy  the  mind  of  God,  and  fitted  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  then  another  mind  was  chosen  to  efiect 
this  truth.  Paul  probably  possessed  no  more  of  the  divine 
illumination  than  reter  or  Matthew  ;  he  was  not  richer  in 
miraculous  gifts  than  they  ;  but  his  intellect  was  naturally 
more  robust  and  his  culture  vastly  superior  to  theirs.  And 
BO  the  divine  Spirit  employed  this  fine  intellect  and  this 
thoroughly  matured  mina,  and  all  this  educated  energy,  in 

S resenting  to  the  world  the  system  of  the  gospel,  in  its  won- 
erful  unity  and  infinite  relations  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  while  the  work  of  most  of  the  apostles 
terminated  with  laying  the  foundations,  with  their  age  ;  the 
work  of  Paul  reveals  itself  in  the  grand  superstructure,  and 
to  this  day  lives  and  moves  all  over  the  Christian  world. 
Strike  his  work  out  of  the  New  Testament ;  demolish  the 
sublime  temple  of  Christian  science  he  reared  ;  remove 
from  the  minds  of  men  the  reasonings  he  has  brought  into 
them,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  what  a  vacuum  would  be  left ! 
Who  would  rebuild  that  edifice  in  its  harmonious  propor- 
tions ?  What  a  class  of  opposing  systems  would  arise  ? 
What  a  jubilee  would  Rationalism  celebrate,  and  what  a 
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Bulphutic  darkness  would  the  minions  of  infidelity  soon  roll 
down  over  him  I 

John  too,  with  his  Platonic  intellect,  his  rich  and  chastened 
imagination,  and  his  more  than  common  breadth  of  cuHurei 
stands  next  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  power  to 

E resent  the  revelations  of  Jesas  to  the  world.  And  in  thus 
onoring  these  men  as  the  chiefwritersof  his  inspired  word, 
Jesus  has  taught  us  that  he  honors  educated  energy  and  uses 
it  to  effect  his  mightiest  works  in  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
The  church  from  that  time  would  recognise  this  as  an  ele* 
ment  of  her  development  of  vast  importance.  She  had  in- 
deed a  place  and  a  sphere  where  all  the  diversified  gifts  of  her 
members  could  operate  ;  but  her  great  leaders,  her  real 
teachers,  the  powers  that  resisted  (or  vanquished)  her  chief 
opponents,  were  men  of  stalwart  intellects  educated  for  this 
work.  At  Antioch,  at  Athens,  at  Alexandria,,  at  Rome,  at 
Carthage,  schools  of  Christian  education  arose,  where  the 
minds  of  her  most  gifted  sons  were  trained  for  her  science— 
when  the  spirit  of  asceticism  began  to  impel  her,  many  of 
her  most  intelligent  ministers  retired  into  the  desert,  and 
there  gathered  about  them  multitudes  of  earnest  youth,  who 
with  the  discipline  of  the  passions,  gained  a  thorough  disci- 
pline of  their  mental  powers  in  the  study  of  divine  truth, 
Recal  the  names  that  shine  most  brightly  in  the  past,  sending 
forward  their  light,  far  into  the  future;  the  golden-mouthed 
Chrysostom,  the  acute  Athanasius,  the  learned  Jerome,  the  pro- 
found, productive  and  systematic  Augustine  and  you  will  have 
before  you  men  of  fine  natural  gifts,  and  highly  trained  for  their 
work.  What  a  wonderful  influence  did  the  mind  of  Origar  exert 
upon  the  Christian  church.  It  is  no  objection  to  him,  and  Ter- 
tnllian,  and  most  of  these  men,  to  assert  that  there  was  much  of 
error  mingled  with  their  methods  of  interpreting  scripture, 
and  that  those  schools  assisted  to  bring  in  a  false  philosophy. 
For  truth  advances  only  through  its  collision  with  error ; 
time  is  needful  to  remove  the  partial  and  the  false  :  the  science 
of  interpretations  and  the  scientific  statement  oi  theological 
truths  Mcere  yet  in  their  infancy — yet  within  those  few  cen- 
taries  that  preceded  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  was 
unfolded  in  the  very  form  which  the  ages  of  greater  scien- 
tific culture  have  seen  to  be  correct.  We  strip  off  the  ex- 
^gerations  and  unsightly  additions,  and  lo  I  the  temple  of  our 
dhristianity  rises  before  us  in  all  its  simple  grandeur.  The 
debt  which  the  church  owes  to  the  cultivated  energy  of  her 
early  teachers,  only  a  mind  capable  of  understanding  the  re* 
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lations  of  their  work  to  the  full  establishment  of  Ghristiamty 
and  its  final  triumph,  can  adequately  appreciate. 

And  as  it  was  then,  so  was  it  in  the  ^reat  Reformation,  out 
of  which  the  church  developed  herself  with  new  vigor  and 
strove  to  put  on  her  original  form  of  republican  simplicity. 
Her  great  reformers  were  great  scholars.  Her  sons  of  thun- 
der were  men  of  a  broad  culture.  Her  Luther  and  Calvin 
and  Melancthon  and  Knox  and  Tjoidal — the  men  who  preached 
and  wrote  and  translated  God's  word  into  the  vernacular  of 
the  people,  and  bore  the  most  prominent  part  in  this  new  de- 
velopment of  the  church,  were  men  of  truly  consecrated 
learning,  educated  for  their  work.  Knowing  their  value,  they 
established  schools  and  colleges,  or  used  those  already  estab- 
lished, to  train  those  who  were  to  carry  out  and  perfect  the 
work. 

Even  the  great  revival  of  religion  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  is  no  exception  to  the  law  we  have  been  illus- 
trating. Then  God  called  Whitfield  and  Wesley  trom  the 
university :  the  one  as  the  mightiest  of  preachers  to  kindle 
anew  the  name  of  piety  at  large  in  the  church  ;  the  other  as 
the  most  skilful  and  comprehensive  of  generals,  to  systema- 
tize that  great  movement  which,  under  the  name  of  method* 
ism,  has  done  so  much  to  spread  religion  among  men. 

I  have  dwelt  thus,  at  some  length,  on  this  subject  for  two 
reasons  :  1 — In  order  to  place  this  whole  matter  of  education 
on  its  true  basis  ;  and  2 — To  show  that  our  fathers  in  their 
efforts  to  found  schools  and  colleges  and  seminaries,  sought 
to  conform  to  this  great  law  of  progress  which  God  himself 
had  ordained  and  practically  honored  in  all  the  past  history 
of  the  church ;  that  as  Christians  they  sought  to  ally  the 
church  to  education,  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the 
most  effective  ministry,  and  the  development  of  the  most  en- 
lightened piety  in  her  members.  But  in  addition  to  thia, 
there  was  that  in  their  peculiar  opinions  which  eventually 
led  them  to  give  early  attention  to  this  subject.  In  distinc- 
tion from  the  Episcopalians,  who  insisted  much  on  the  formal 
part  of  worship;  in  oistinction  from  the  Friend,  who  abol- 
ushed  all  forms,  and  relied  mainly  on  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  with  each  individual;  in  distinction  from  the  Method- 
ists, who  appealed  chiefly  to  the  emotional  nature,  they  were 
oharacterized  by  their  devotion  to  the  systematic  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  The  divine  sovereignty,  the  entire  depra- 
vity and  lost  state  of  man  by  nature,  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  redemption  by  Christ 
as  a  Divine  ^viour,  were  the  four  cardinal  truths  which  they 
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beld,  and  which  they  studied  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  government  of  God.  In  connection  with  these 
doctrines,  they  maintained  that  the  teachers  of  the  people 
should  be  instructed  in  the  original  languages  in  which  the 
original  inspiration  expressed  itself;  that  they  should  be 
able  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  indeed,  but  in  accordance  with  those  laws  of 
language,  in  conformity  with  which  that  Spirit  had  caused 
them  to  be  written  ;  that,  as  national  science  was  all  in  har- 
mony with  spiritual  laws,  and  furnished  important  aids  in 
the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  development  of  truth,  so 
they  should  study  it  as  a  power  for  use  in  their  ministry. 

With  such  views  of  the  work  of  the  ministry,  what  other 
course  was  legitimately  open  to  them,  but  to  found  institu- 
tions where  ^eir  ablest  minds  could  give  just  the  training 
in  these  respects  which  they  demanded  ?  The  study  wd 
harmonious  development  of  those  grand  doctrines  necessi- 
tated the  severest  mental  discipline.  They  are  the  most 
profound  in  all  the  encjclopesdia  of  human  knowledge.  They 
express  mysteries  of  divine  love  into  which  angels  desire  to 
looK.  Their  relations  are  manifold  to  all  that  is  most  glo- 
rious in  human  character.  The  teachers  of  men  were  not 
only  to  be  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  divine  truth,  which  a  child  could  know,  but  to  un- 
derstand these  sublime  truths  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  so  as  to  speak  of  them  not  con- 
fusedly and  at  random,  but  in  comprehensive  order,  and 
thus  educate  the  people  thoroughly  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Apostle  in  his  epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
Timothy.  Shall  we  demand  of  the  lawyer  a  mental  discipline, 
enabling  him  to  master  both  the  prii^ciples  and  practice  of 
common  and  statute  law  ;  of  the  statesman,  a  preparatory 
work  fitting  him  to  understand  fconstitutional  law  and  apply 
its  principles  to  the  changing  aspects  of  national  affairs,  be- 
fore we  are  willing  to  entrust  him  with  our  temporal  inter- 
ests ;  and  shall  we  ask  less  of  him  who  is  to  imfola  and  apply 
those  infinitely  more  important  truths — truths  that  lay  hold 
of  our  immortal  destiny,  and  affect  vitally  the  well-being  of 
Society  in  all  its  noblest  interests  ?  With  such  views  of  the 
ministry  and  its  work,  education  was  one  of  the  first  necessi- 
ties of  life.  The^  felt  as  the  historian  of  New  England  re- 
presents the  feelmg  of  the  early  settlers:  "  After  God  had 
carried  us  safely  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  our 
houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  raised  conven- 
ksit  places  for  Gk)d's  worship,  and  settled  the   civil  govern- 
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ment,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  and  looked  after,  was 
to  advance  learning,  and  perpetuate  it  to  posterity,  dreading 
to  have  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches,  when  the  pre- 
sent ministers  shall  be  in  the  dust."  Such  were  their  views 
and  feelings  on  the  subject  of  education. 

In  estimating  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  it  will  greatly 
heighten  our  respect  for  them,  to  consider  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed — circumstances  that 
occasioned  difficulties  not  experienced  by  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England.  The  early  Puritan  colonists  were,  in  the 
main,  homogeneous.  They  accorded,  substantially,  in  their 
views  of  religion.  The  few  discordant  elements  that  existed 
among  them  were  either  driven  off,  as  in  the  case  of  Roger 
Williams,  or  in  the  persons  of  their  children,  soon  yielded  to 
the  plastic  influence  of  the  great  mass  of  them.  Besides,  in 
their  institutions  they  differ  from  all  the  other  colonies.  The 
constitution  adopted  on  board  the  Mayflower — the  almost  sol- 
itaiT  example  in  history  of  the  social  contract — was  the  type 
of  their  civil  government.  Their  charters  placed  the  power 
of  government  really  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  this 
power  they  exercised  both  in  the  church  and  state.  They 
virtually  founded  a  state  without  a  king,  and  a  church  with- 
out a  prelate.  And,  hence,  when  the  king  sought  to  control 
them,  the  assault  was  first  made  upon  their  charters.  Uniting 
for  the  time  the  church  and  state,  animated  by  the  same  civu 
sentiments,  instinct  with  the  same  religious  life,  and  profess- 
ing the  same  creed,  they  developed  an  energy  and  unity  of 
character  the  most  remarkable  in  history. 

Now,  this  unity  of  energy,  resulting  from  their  homogeneity 
and  their  compact  form  of  government,  informed  with  the 
elements  of  liberty  and  religion,  gave  them  great  advantage 
in  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  they  chose.  They 
could  concentrate  all  their  intelligence,  their  religious  feel- 
ing, and  their  material  resources  upon  the  work  of  founding 
these  institutions.  This  they  did.  Within  twenty  years 
after  the  feet  of  Brewster  first  pressed  Plymouth  Rock,  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Cambridge.  And  just 
as  soon  as  their  advancing  population  demanded  it,  the  walls 
of  Yale  were  built.  And  tnus  before  Presbyterianism,  if  we 
except  the  Dutch  church  in  New  York,  had  fairly  set  its 
foot  on  this  continent,  they  had  already  founded  two  col- 
leges, whose  influence,  in  training  men,  can  be  estimated  only 
by  the  omniscient  mind  of  God. 

With  the  Presbyterians,  however,  the  reverse  of  all  this 
was  true.    They  had  frequently  to  encounter  the  hostility  of 
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the  government,  instead  of  controlling  and  using  it  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  their  institutions.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  found  a  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  was  re- 
sisted by  the  provincial  government.  Makemie  was  subjected 
to  a  most  vexatious  law  suit  for  preaching  in  a  private  nouse. 
For  many  years,  owing  to  the  hostile  influence  of  the  Vestry 
of  Trinity  Church,  the  congregation  could  not  obtain  an  act 
of  incorporation.  In  Virginia,  where  the  Episcopal  church 
was  estaolished  by  law,  the  attempt  was  made  wnoUy  to  ex- 
clude the  Presbyterians,  and  all  dissenters  •  and  for  years 
afterwards,  until  Davies  fought  the  battle  ot  toleration,  and 
the  advancing  sentiment  which  gave  birth  to  the  Revolution 
had  introduced  new  ideas,  they  were  subject  to  vexa- 
tions persecutions.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  where  a  different  population  settled  under 
proprietary  governments,  they  were  free.  Further  south, 
the  main  influence  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  opposed  to  their  progress.  In  this  state  of  things,  they 
could  receive  little  aid  from  the  state  in  founding  institutions 
of  learning,  if  they  did  not  experience  open  hostility. 

Then  we  are  to  remember  that  in  the  states  where  they  were 
most  free,  they  composed  only  a  portion  of  the  population, 
and  that  often  the  smaller  portion.    The  Germans,  in  im- 
mense numbers,  early  settled  in  Pennsylvania.     Belonging 
to  the  Lutheran  church,  and  speaking  the  German  language, 
they  had  their  own  church  organizations,  and  received  their 
ministers  for  generations  from  the  universities  of  Germany. 
The  Friends,  under  the  influence  of  Penn,  naturally  found  a 
home  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.     The  Roman  Catho- 
lics, under  the  lead  of  Lord  Baltimore,  settled  largely  in 
Maryland.     Owing  to  these  causes,  it  was  impossible  there 
shoidd  be  unity  oi  action,  among  so  heterogeneous  a  popula- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  matter  of  religion  and  education. 
Now  and  then  they  composed  the  majority  in  a  township  or 
county,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  surrounded  and 
intermingled  with  those  whose  religious  tenets  or  peculiar 
organization  rendered  common  efforts  in  this  direction  out 
of  the  Question. 

In  aadition  to  the  adverse  circumstances,  we  are  to  con- 
sider that  even  those  who  ultimately  united  were  at  first 
more  or  less  divided.  Their  early  education,  training  and 
national  characteristics,  constituted  a  marked  diversity 
among  them.  In  but  a  few  cases  did  they  come  together  in 
a  mass,  from  any  one  point,  so  as  to  constitute  at  once  an 
entirely  homogeneous  and  compact  organization.    They  came 
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from  the  land  of  Knox,  with  all  their  native  rigidity  of  charac* 
ter.  They  came  from  Ireland  where  the  Scotch  blood  beat 
more  impulsively.  They  came  from  England  and  Holland. 
They  fled  hither  from  the  oppressions  of  France  ;  Huguenot 
refugees  were  among  the  noblest  and  best  elements  of  the 
church  and  state.  And  a  few  came  from  New  England,  with 
proclivities  to  independency,  yet  with  all  the  energy  nour- 
ished in  that  cold  and  rough  clime.  Out  of  these  diverse 
elements  we  are  to  rise  the  fabric  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
land. 

All  these  causes  operate  to  retard  progress.  They  stood  in 
the  way  ot  unity  of  action.  They  greatly  enhance  the  re- 
sults accomplished,  both  in  founding  churches  and  institu* 
tions  of  learning.  Yet  to  founding  these  were  their  energies 
early  directed.  Education  stood  out  as  a  grand  object  to 
be  obtained.  Out  of  the  church,  by  natural  law  in  their  casoi 
the  school  and  the  college  were  to  grow.  A  ministry,  a 
learned  ministry,  educated  and  disciplined,  so  as  to  minister 
fitly  to  the  people,  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  right 
development  of  the  church. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  the  early  Presbyterian  ministers 
taught  the  classics,  to  some  extent,  either  privately  or  in 
the  ordinary  schools.  But  the  first  person  who  engaged  in 
this  work  on  a  scale  broad  and  marked  for  that  time,  was 
the  Rev:  William,  Tennant.  Of  this  man,  in  connection 
with  whose  labors  the  higher  education  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  took  its  rise,  we  have  few  memorials.  He  came  to 
this  country  from  England,  in  1716  or  1717,  but  where  he 
was  educated  is  not  known.  We  have  evidence  that  he  was  a 
man  of  ripe  culture,  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  full  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  ministerial  education.  His  piety  was 
deep  and  ardent.  He  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Whitfield 
and  the  great  revival  of  that  period.  His  influence  on  the 
future  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  through  those  whom  he 
trained  for  the  ministry,  was  profound  and  extensive.  He 
connected  himself  with  this  church  in  1718,  and  after  preach- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  Bensalem,  Bucks 
county,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  settled  over  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Neshaminy  in  the  same  county  in  1728.  It  was 
shortly  after  his  settlement  here  that  he  originated  the 
design  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  building  in  which  he 
taught  was  erected  of  logs  on  his  own  farm  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  house.  Whitfield,  who  visited  it  in  1739, 
thus  speaks  of  its  founder  :    "  At  my  return  home,  at  Phila- 
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delphia,  was  much  comforted  by  the  coming  of  Mr.  Tennanti 
an  old  grayheaded  disciple  and  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
keeps  an  academy  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphiaj^ 
and  has  been  blessed  with  four  gracious  sons,  three  of 
whom  haye  been  and  still  continue  to  be,  eminently  useful 
in  the  church  of  Ohrist."  And  afterwards  in  the  account  of 
his  visit  to  Neshaminy  he  says :  "  It  happened,  yery  proyi- 
dentially,  that  Mr.  Tennant  and  his  brethren  are  appointed 
to  be  a  Presbytery,  by  the  Synod,  so  that  they  intend  to 
bring  up  gracious  youth  and  sending  them  out  from  time  to 
time  into  the  Lord's  yineyard.      The  place  wherein  the 

?oang  men  study  now  is,  in  contempt,  called  the  college." 
'he  spot  on  wnich  this  humble  edifice  was  located,  com* 
mands  a  beautiful  prospect  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  country. 
The  late  Dr.  Wilson  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  purchased 
a  farm  in  the  yicinity,  to  which  he  retired  towards  the  close 
of  life.  And  when  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton 
was  to  be  established,  not  a  few  were  in  favor  of  planting  it 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  first  seminary  for  training  youth 
for  the  ministry  had  stood. 

But  it  is  not  by  its  position^  or  its  humble  appointmentSi 
that  we  are  to  judge  of  this  germinal  college.    Its  actual  in- 
fluence on  the  character  and  progress  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  constitute  its  title  to  our  respect,  and  its  sons  are  the 
true  witnesses  of  its  power.     Under  the  influence  of  Ten- 
nant men  were  trained  who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  settling 
the  foundations  and  determining  tne  character  of  Presbyte* 
rianism.     Of  his  four  sons,  all  of  whom  entered  the  ministry^ 
Gilbert,  John  and  William  were  men  justly  distinguished  as', 
preachers  and  scholars.      The  influence  of  William  was, 
second  only  to  that  of  his  father,  to  whom  as  a  preacher,  he . 
was  greatly  superior.    He  was  a  man  of  ^reat  eloqueoce  and  . 
fervid  piety,  standing  up  alongside  of  Whitfield,  as  a  prof 
meter  of  revivals  of  religion.    Then  there  were  i^e^  Blairs, 
Samuel  and  John,  both  of  them  burning  and  shining  lights 
in  the  ministry,  the  latter,  for  a  time,  the  professor  of  thecl-i 

2y  in  Nassau  Hall ;  while  the  former  was  distinguished  as 
e  educator  of  several  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  among 
whom  stands  conspicuous  that  great  light  >  of  the  next 
generation,  Samuel  Davies.  Then  comes  the  name  of  Samuel 
Pinley,  the  brilliant  and  popular  preachei:^  the  profoxmd 
scholar,  presiding  over  a  classical  school/ in  Niottingham, 
Harylana,  and  one  of  that  brilliant  coni^teUation  of  great 
minds  who  filled  the  presidency  of  Princeton  college.  Nor 
need  I  mention  the  name  of  Wi^ytpm  ^obi^son^  od&  of  the 
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most  successful  ministers  of  his  day,  full  of  apostolic  fervor 
in  planting  churches,  nor  those  too  who  labored  with  great 
zeal  in  the  early  settlement  of  these  states.  These  men  were 
powers  in  their  day,  starting  trains  of  influence  that  increased 
with  time,  until,  swelled  by  contributions  from  various  sour- 
ces, they  have  spread  themselves  all  over  the  land.  Their 
life  has  gone  into  the  views  of  thousands ;  and  this  log  col- 
lege, so  seemingly  insignificant  that  a  worldly  mind  would 
Eass  it  by  without  notice,  was  the  vivifying  power  of  their 
fe.  As  the  main  affluent  of  the  Jordan  gushes  out  from  be- 
neath the  rocks  of  Lebanon,  in  a  clear  full  tide,  so  out  of  this  un- 
sightly dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  gushed  the  clear  waters  of 
liie  in  a  full  stream  ;  unlike  that,  however,  not  destined  to 
lose  itself  in  the  Dead  Sea  of  man^s  depravity,  but  flowing 
abroad  to  quicken  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  and  make  the 
rose  of  Sharon  bud  and  blossom  all  over  our  fair  land. 

In  1743,  a  plan  was  originated  to  establish  another  academy 
under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  located  in 
the  Great  Valley.  This  plan  was  carried  into  execution  in 
1746,  and  Rev.  Francis  Alison  appointed  principal.  On  his 
removal  to  Philadelphia  in  1751-2,  to  take  charge  of  the 
academy  there,  which  has  since  grown  into  a  university,  Mr. 
Alexander  McDowell  was  elected  principal,  and  subsequently 
Mr.  Matthew  Wilson  his  assistant.  In  1769,  this  school  was 
removed  to  Newark,  Del.,  and  out  of  it  has  since  grown  that 
college.  In  this  school,  and  under  these  men,  "  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  ministers  of  the  next  generation,"  were 
educated  for  their  work. 

We  come  now  to  a  period  which  constitutes  the  most  impor- 
tant era  of  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  log  college  was  originated  by  an  individual,  and 
maintained  by  him  alone.  Its  life,  not  being  corporate  but 
individual,  departed  when  the  energy  of  William  Tennant 
went  out.  Besides  the  synodical  academy  in  the  Valley, 
classical  schools  had  been  established  at  Philadelphia,  and 
other  places.  Individual  clergymen  had  taught  the  classics 
and  the  sciences  privately,  and  trained  not  a  few  men  for  the 
ministry.  But  as  j^et  the  foundations  of  an  institution  that 
should  meet  all  the  demands  of  this  advancing  society  for  a 
higher  education,  had  not  been  laid.  More  than  150  years 
had  passed  since  the  first  settlement  was  made  ;  more  than 
120  since  the  Puritans  landed  at  Plymouth  ;  and  but  three 
regular  colleges  had  been  founded  in  the  colonies.  These 
were  Harvard,  Yale,  and  William  and  Mary.  Presbyterian- 
ism  had  existed  as  an  organized  church  in  this  country  scarcely 
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forty  jrears.  With  all  the  disabilities  resting  upon  it,  it  had 
steadily  advanced.  The  great  revival  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  period,  had  infused  new  life  into  many  of  the  churcnes, 
and  especially  those  that  were  in  sympathy  with  it.  Their 
membership  and  wealth  had  greatly  increased.  The  ministry 
was  augmented  by  the  same  cause.  And  now  the  time  was 
come,  when  a  step  greatly  in  advance  of  anything  previously 
attempted,  was  to  be  taken. 

In  1746,  his  Majesty's  Council  in  New  Jersey  granted  a  char- 
ter for  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  This  charter  was  never 
accepted  and  never  recorded,  yet  under  it,  the  college  was 
opened  the  same  year,  at  Elizabethtown,  under  Mr.  Dickinson 
as  principal.  In  1748,  another  charter  was  granted  by 
Gteorge  II.,  which  was  accepted,  and  under  which  the  col- 
lege assumed  its  true  corporate  existence.  The  Synod  of 
New  York,  embracing  the  largest  portion  of  the  men  of  en- 
ergy and  distinction  in  the  church,  took  the  lead  in  its  es- 
tablishment. The  names  of  Pemberton,  Dickinson,  Burr, 
the  Tennants,  Davies,  Pinley,  and  others,  constitute  a  bright 
constellation  shining  evermore  upon  the  infancy  of  this  in- 
stitution. Governor  Belcher  was  one  of  its  warmest  and 
most  eflScient  friends.  In  honor  of  this  gentleman,  whose 
efforts  in  its  behalf  were  vital  to  its  success,  the  trustees 

Sroposed  to  call  it  Belcher  Hall.  With  characteristic  modesty 
e  governor  declined  the  honor,  and  proposed  the  name  of 
Nassau  Hall,  in  proof,  as  he  remarked,  "  oi  the  honor  we  re- 
tain in  this  remote  part  of  the  globe  to  the  immortal  memory 
of  the  glorious  King  William  III.,  who  was  a  branch  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Nassau,  and  who,  under  God,  was  the 
great  deliverer  of  the  British  nation  from  those  two  mon- 
strous furies,  popery  and  slavery." 

To  aid  in  the  endowment  of  "the  college,  Gilbert  Tennant 
and  Samuel  Davies  were  commissioned  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions from  the  churches  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  execution 
of  their  commission,  they  visited  Ireland,  England  and  Scot- 
Ismd,  and  collected  an  amount  which  then  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  success  of  the  great  effort.  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  Scotland  gave  £1,000 ;  and  a  few  years  later  that 
church  sent  hither  afar  richer  gift,  in  the  person  of  the  illus- 
trious Witherspoon.  Thus,  amidst  all  her  difficulties,  rising 
superior  to  the  obstacles  which  met  her  on  every  side,  had 
this  infant  church  laid  the  foundation  of  an  institution  whose 
influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  nascent  nation,  no  finite 
mind  can  calculate  ;  whose  sons  in  all  the  departments  of 
educated  energy  were  to  go  forth,  north  and  south  and  west^ 
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to  mould  the  character  of  our  ftitnre.  This  infant  church 
had  founded  an  institution  with  the  desi^  of  educating 
youth  for  the  ministry,  and  out  of  which  have  eone  forth 
over  the  continent  and  the  world,  a  multitude  of  aisciplined 
minds,  preaching  Christ  as  their  highest  privilege  and  glory. 
Prom  this  time  the  progress  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in 
all  its  a£Sliated  branches,  has  been  steady  and  rapid,  both  in 
education  and  in  all  the  departments  of  Christian  activity. 

In  1770,  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  planted  Queen's,  now 
Bulger's  college,  in  New  Jersey,  expressly  and  principally  to 
educate  her  sons  for  the  ministry.  In  New  York,  Union  col- 
lege set  up  her  standard  in  1795,  and  Hamilton  in  1812, 
largely  through  the  eflforts  of  Presbyterians.  In  Virginia,  no 
Booner  was  the  incubus  of  an  Episcopal  state  establishment 
removed,  than  in  1781,  under  Graham,  the  teacher  of  the 
elder  Alexander — the  teacher  whom  many  of  us  have  listened 
to  with  delight — ^Washington  college  was  founded,  and  a  few 
years  later,  Hampden  Sydney.  In  Pennsylvania,  Dickinson 
was  founded  in  1783,  JeflFerson  in  1802,  and  thien  Washing- 
ton. And  as  the  population  advanced  80uthwm*d,  and  west- 
ward over  the  Alleghanies,  the  same  policy  was  pursued, 
and  the  same  principles  characterized  their  development. 
Everywhere  they  sought  the  elevation  of  society  through  an 
intelligent  ministry,  and  the  institutions  of  learning.  Schools, 
academies,  and  colleges  followed  their  advance,  as  naturally 
as  spring  and  summer  follow  the  advent  of  the  sun.  Pour- 
fifths  of  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  that  sparkle  in 
the  crown  of  our  national  glory,  owe  their  origin  to  their  sepa- 
rate or  conjoint  influence,  with  those  affiliated  with  them. 
The  men  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  though  ranged  in  differ- 
ent denominations,  ana  the  men  of  New  Engleoid  with  their 
high  intelligence  and  practical  tact,  have  given  to  the  acade- 
mies and  colleges  of  our  land  the  vast  majority  of  their 
teachers,  professors,  and  presidents.  They  have  contributed 
a  hundrea-fold  more  than  all  other  denominations  combined, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  professional  education,  both  in  the 
ministry  and  out  of  it.  Their  influence  has  been  mighty 
in  rousing  others  to  plant  similar  institutions  ;  and  uieir 
funds  have  been  poured  out  liberally  to  aid  those  outside 
their  communion,  m  effecting  this  great  work.  Everywhere 
they  are  advocates  of  popular  as  well  as  professional  educa- 
tion ;  the  same  principles  which  necessitated  the  education 
of  the  ministry,  logically  oblige  them  to  seek  the  elevation 
of  the  people,  m  aJifit  ways.  For  the  ministry,  with  its  high 
intelligence,  is  designed,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  to  effect  just  this 
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object.  And  they  would  be,  of  all  men,  most  inconsistent  if 
they  did  not  lead  or  assist  others  in  leading  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object.  The  same  principle  which  led 
Calvin  to  plant  his  seminary  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman, 
and  open  its  doors  to  all  comers,  and  that  animated  him  in 
his  enthusiastic  efforts  to  bring  the  masses  of  the  people  into 
sympathy  with  high  intelligence,  animates  every  true  Pres- 
byterian. God  is  light,  and  wherever  his  truth  goes,  it  is 
designed  to  lift  men  iip  into  some  of  that  light  which  forms 
the  splendor  ofhisinnnite  excellence. 

We  have  now  reached  a  third  stage  in  our  progress,  and 
one  that  has  given  a  peculiar  character  to  our  educational 
system.  I  refer  to  the  establishment  of  theological  semi- 
naries. At  first,  the  college  course  embraced,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  study  of  theology,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Students  often  entered  the  ministry  with  little  more 
theology  than  thev  had  gained  in  college.  But  as  the  cofc 
lege  curriculum  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  classics,  ma* 
thematics,  natural  science,  and  general  literature,  less  and  less 
attention  could  be  given  to  theologicah  subjects.  Mean- 
while, with  the  progress  of  the  college  in  general  science, 
the  demand  for  a liigher  theological  echication  increased.  But 
to  obtain  this,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  private  in- 
struction of  ministers,  distinguished  for  their  attainments,  es- 
pecially in  dogmatic  and  practical  theology.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  ministry  of  the  generation  preceding  that  which 
18  now  passing  from  the  stage  of  active  labor,  were  thus  edu- 
cated. This  system  had  ite  advantages.  It  made  practical 
men.  It  gave  greater  variety  to  the  character  of  the  minis- 
try, as  the  study  of  theology  was  pursued  under  difiFerent  in- 
structors, each  of  whom  communicated  some  of  his  own  pe- 
culiarities to  those  under  his  care.  But  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  in  this  system,  to  pursue  so  thorough,  so  exact,  or  so 
broad  a  method  of  theological  training,  as  could  be  attained 
imder  the  tuition  of  the  combined  learning  and  efforts  of  three 
or  four  instructors,  whose  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to 
this  special  business.  That  great  principle  of  the  diV^ision 
of  labor,  which  has  had  such  an  amazing  influence  on  our 

Sineral  civilization,  which  has  contributed  so  immensely  to 
e  development  of  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  theoretic 
science,  ana  which  has  borne  such  precious  fruit  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  thought,  necessitated  the  institution  of 
seminaries  specially  devoted  to  professional  labor.  In  some 
respects,  the  system  which  has  grown  up  here  is  peculiarly 
American.      On  the  continent,  the  gymnasium,  combining 
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in  part  the  features  of  our  academies  anji  colleges,  pre- 
pares men  for  the  lectures  of  the  university.  In  England 
and  Scotland,  their  leading  universities  combined  facilities 
for  the  entire  course  of  study,  both  preparatory  and  profes- 
sional. But  with  us  the  courses  are  largely  separated.  The 
college  stands  by  itself ;  and  the  professional  scnool,  though  in 
8ome  cases  under  the  same  corporation,  is  an  entirely  distinct 
institution.  We  haye  impressed  our  own  features  upon  bur 
system  of  education,  just  as  we  have  upon  our  jurisprudence, 
and  our  civil  constitution,  and  our  social  life.  We  are  Ameri- 
can, with  our  own  forms  of  government,  our  own  peculiar  de- 
velopment of  society,  our  own  methods  of  labor,  and  our  own 
system  of  education.  These  have  all  been  the  outgrowth  of 
our  peculiar  circumstances,  and  our  national  life.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  aesirable  for  us  to  adopt  their  systems  of  education,  any 
jnore  than  their  civil  and  social  institutions.  National  char- 
acteristics are  of  slow  growth.  They  cannot  be  changed 
without  marring  the  whole  life  of  the  state.  We  shall  de- 
velope  ourselves  more  freely,  and,  ultimately,  more  grandly 
and  usefully  to  the  world,  in  that  path  which  the  necessities 
pf  our  early  history  traced  out  for  us,  than  in  any  other  which 
the  religion  or  the  civilization  of  other  nations  might  choose 
for  us. 

In  this  forward  movement,  the  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
has  the  honor  of  leading.  As  early  as  1784,  she  planted 
her  theological  seminary  alongside  of  her  college.  The 
Associate  church  soon  after,  in  1792,  established  a  theo- 
logical school  at  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  1807, 
Andover  erected  her  walls:  and  in  1812  the  light  was 
kindled  at  Princeton,  in  whicn  so  many  were  to  rejoice.  A 
few  years  later,  the  foundations  of  Auburn  were  laid,  and 
from  this  time,  as  the  church  advanced,  these  lights  began  to 
blaze  in  all  parts  of  our  vision.  Seventeen-twentieths  of 
the  ministry  of  the  present  generation  have  gone  out  from 
these  seminaries.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  most  of 
them  have  kept  abreast  of  the  advance,  in  general  intelli- 
gence, and  scientific  culture.  In  the  departments  of  biblical 
exegesis  and  philosophical  history,  the  progress  made  has 
been  equivalent  to  a  new  science.  The  men  who  have  taught 
there,  and  the  ministers  who  have  studied  there,  have  given 
to  the  church,  in  not  a  few  instances,  volumes  as  rich  m  all 
the  elements  of  divine  truth,  and  as  admirably  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Christian  world,  as  any  that  have 
issued  from  the  universities  of  Europe.  We  stand  to-day, 
and  that  too  largely  through  the  labors  of  those  devoted  men. 
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on  a  higher  platform,  as  it  respects  the  inspiration  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  than  most  of  the  churches  of  the  Old 
world.  We  have,  thank  God,  no  apostolic  bishop  Colenso, 
attempting  to  measure  the  grand  heights  and  depths  of  in- 
spiration by  the  formula  of  mathematics,  and  the  square 
and  compass  of  the  carpenter.  But  we  have  men  qualified 
to  demonstrate  alike  the  miserable  falsities  of  these  conse- 
crated apostates,  and  the  infinite  superiority  with  which  the 
Holy  Scriptures  rise,  in  all  the  majesty  of  their  great  Author, 
above  the  philosophies  of  their  ablest  assailants. 

I  must  not  trespass  on  your  patience  longer  by  the  present- 
ation of  further  details  on  this  subject.  Nor  is  this  neces- 
sary ;  since  the  main  facts  of  our  progress  are  familiar  to  you 
all ;  since  it  is  known  to  you  all  that  you  cannot  enter  any 
one  of  the  centres  of  our  advancing  population,  without  find- 
ing there  one  of  these  higher  institutions  of  learning,  already 
founded  and  at  work.  But  there  are  some  thoughts  which 
this  brief  and  imperfect  review  of  our  educational  history, 
and  the  present  aspect  of  some  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions, induce  me  to  present  to  you  as  suitable  to  this  au- 
dience, and  this  occasion. 

And  here  let  me  say,  as  one  of  the  obvious  facts  illustrated 
by  our  history,  that  these  institutions  were  the  outgrowth  of 
the  church  and  her  religious  necessities,  principal  among 
which  were  the  education  of  her  sons  for  the  ministry.  This 
idea  is  fully  expressed  in  some  of  the  collegiate  charters ;  and 
virtually  recognized  in  most  of  them.  The  men  most  promi- 
nent in  founding  them,  were  chiefly  clergymen,  who  sought 
through  them  to  advance  the  Redeemer  s  kingdom.  This 
was  the  golden  chain  which  bound  the  churches  to  these 
institutions.  And  when  I  speak  of  the  education  of  the  min- 
istry, I  do  not  mean  an  education  limited  to  one  or  two  ideas, 
narrow  and  bigotted,  like  that  which  characterizes  the  semina- 
ries of  the  Romish  church,  which  dwarfs  the  mind,  mutilates 
history,  expurgates  text-books,  and  limits  thought  to  the 
contracted  channels  marked  out  by  that  hierarchy  ;  but  a 
broad-minded  culture  that  was  not  afraid  to  study  science  and 
history  in  all  their  length  and  breadth ;  that  brought  man 
into  sympathy  with  humanity  ;  prepared  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  head  for  the  work  of  elevating  man. 

But  the  system  could  not  limit  itself  to  those  who  had  the 
ministry  in  view.  The  feeling  that  inspires  it  is  broad  and 
sympathetic.  The  idea  which  created  it  is  equally  broad 
and  far-reaching.  It  contemplated  the  extension  of  the  same 
advantages  of  education  to  all  who  could  avail  themselves  of 
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them.  It  Bought  the  thorough  training  of  our  youth  in  all 
tibe  higher  departments  of  labor,  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  advancing  most  rapidly  the  kingdom  of  Jesus.  The 
church  sought  in  this  way  to  spread  her  influence  over  the 
youth  who  were  to  be  the  leaders  in  both  church  and  state  ; 
to  care  for  the  highest  interests  of  all,  and  send  them  forth  so 
educated,  that,  whether  they  ministered  in  the  pulpit,  or  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  senate-house,  or  beside  the  couch  of  the 
sick,  or  in  the  more  common  walks  of  human  enterprise,  thejr 
should  carry  with  them  a  mind  informed  with  high  inteUi- 
gence,  guided  by  correct  principles,  and  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  a  truly  Christian  benevolence.  In  this  way  our  col- 
leges came  to  be,  in  design  and  effect,  not  merely  nurseries 
for  the  ministry,  but  also  of  those  minds  which  were  to  exert 
a  profound  and  ifar-reaching  influence  on  all  the  high  places 
to  be  occupied  by  the  disciplined  intellect  of  the  nation. 
The  church,  while  her  interest  is  primarily  in  the  training  of 
men  for  the  ministry,  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  character  of 
the  education  which  they  are  to  receive  who,  outside  the 
ministry,  are  to  control  the  civil  and  social  character  of  men. 
For  her  to  have  lost  sight  of  this,  would  have  been  suicidal. 
For  her  not  to  have  planned  for  this,  would  have  argued 
ignorance  of  man,  and  inferred  the  want  of  that  foresight 
which  should  always  characterize  her  intelligence  and  her 
piety. 

But  in  order  to  effect  this  result,  there  is  an  idea  which 
should  and  which  did  underlie  all  these  preparatory  institu- 
tions. They  were  to  be  Christian  institutions ;  and  the 
education  they  gave  was  to  be  Christian  in  its  grand 
features.  Infidelity,  or  indifferentism  and  neutrality,  were  to 
have  no  place  in  them.  The  highest  style  of  education,  they 
held,  was  that  which  trained  the  whole  man  for  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  a  creature  of  God.  They  held  that 
science  and  religion  were  all  in  harmony.  The  same  God 
who  inspired  the  Bible,  created  the  laws  by  which  language 
is  to  be  interpreted.  Natural  science  was  the  product  of  his 
intelligence,  as  it  flames  out  from  every  part  of  this  magnifi- 
cent creation.  He  who  constituted  his  church  after  the  Pall 
and  gave  a  Redeemer  to  man,  presides,  by  his  providence, 
over  the  whole  realm  of  history,  links  together  the  whole 
chain  of  events,  which  at  last  are  to  issue  in  the  triumph  of 
his  truth  and  his  Son  over  all  the  intelligences  of  our  world. 
And  to  educate  the  human  mind  without  reference  to  these 
momentous  and  vital  facts,  was  treason  to  truth,  and  ruinous 
to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity.    Even  that  vigorous, 
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but  most  eccentric  and  often  erroneous  thinker,*  Carlyle, 
could  not  but  see  this.  "  To  know  God,  the  Maker ;  to  know 
the  diyine  laws  and  inner  harmonies  of  the  universe,  must 
always  be  the  highest  glory  for  a  man.  And  not  to  know 
them,  always  the  highest  disgrace  for  a  man,  however  com- 
mon it  be."  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Newton,  that  in  all 
his  vast  discoveries  he  walked  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
sought  to  unfold  his  kingdom.  How  grandly,  and  yet 
how  modestly,  does  he,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Principle 
declare,  that  in  all  his  work  he  had  purposed  to  brmg 
forth  the  idea  of  God  as  a  personal  sovereign  over  the 
universe.  And  it  is  equally  the  disgrace  of  Humboldt, 
that  he  could  compose  nis  Cpsmos,  where  at  every  step 
this  Divine  Intelligence  reveals  himself,  without  once  re- 
cc^nizing  his  sovereignty  or  his  existence.  From  this  di- 
vorce of  science  from  religion  ;  this  wicked  attempt  to  know 
the  works  without  knowing  the  worker  ;  this  eflFort  to  edu- 
cate men  as  the  mere  slaves  of  natural  forces,  and  not  to  edu- 
cate them  under  the  inspiring  idea  of  a  personal  sovereign 
and  a  divine  Redeemer,  our  fathers  sought  to  save  us.    They 

Save  to  their  colleges  a  Christian  character  ;  they  sought  to 
evelope  the  sublime  harmonies  existing  betweeen  nature  and 
revelation ;  they  brought  our  youth  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  those  truths  by  which  natural  science  is  consecrated, 
and  the  heart  trained  for  the  responsibilities  of  this  life,  and 
the  grander  destiny  of  the  life  to  come.  And  well  did  these 
institutions,  where  this  idea  was  prominent,  repay  them.  They 
poured  back  into  the  bosom  of  tne  church,  a  thousand  fold  for 
ail  her  efforts  and  sacrifices.  They  sent  forth,  not  only  into 
the  ministry,  but  into  the  professions  and  business  pursuits, 
men  informed  with  this  Christian  intelligence,  to  mould  with 
their  plastic  power  the  generations  which  have  since  risen, 
and  plant  a  vital  Christianity  in  all  the  advancing  settlements 
of  this  vast  continent.  Let  us  to-day  honor  those  men  who 
founded  these  institutions  as  the  noblest  and  most  effec^tive 
workers  in  the  cause  of  civilization  and  religion.  Let  us  honor 
them  as  those,  who  with  such  clear  foresight  of  the  future,  gave 
this  character  and  direction  to  the  vital  forces  of  our  country, 
which  have  elevated  us  so  high  among  the  nations.  Nay,  more; 
let  us  honor  them  by  our  deeds  as  well  as  our  words;  letussecK 
to  make  the  ideas  and  the  spirit  they  sought  to  infuse  into 
the  institutions  they  established,  fructuate  and  mould  the  gen- 
erations on  which  we  are  to  act.     To  do  this,  we  have  but  to 
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put  into  living  contact  with  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  youth, 
m  this  very  process  of  education,  the  forces  which  belong  to 
our  common  Christianity.  If  it  is  a  great  problem  to  be 
solved  practically  by  us,  how  to  bring  the  gospel  to  bear  most 
efiFectively  upon  the  ignorant  masses  of  our  population,  it  is 
an  equally  great,  if  not  a  greater  problem,  how  to  infuse  the 
light  of  a  living  Christianity  into  the  minds  of  our  educated 
men — the  men  whose  power,  for  good  or  evil,  distances  all  our 
calculations.  This  work  is  to  be  done,  in  great  part,  in  those 
higher  institutions  where  their  minds  are  disciplined  in  the 
acquisition  of  all  other  science,  or  it  will  never  be  fully  done. 
The  power  centered  in  these  few  years  of  preparatory  train- 
ing, 18  almost  unlimited.  Here  it  is  to  be  put  forth  in  that 
manner,  which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  will  so  establish 
our  educated  youth  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  that  they 
must  remain  fixed  for  ever. 

But  to  do  this,  is  it  enough  to  have  a  formal  recognition 
of  it,  and  a  Sabbath  service,  and  daily  prayers  ?  Is  this  suf- 
ficient to  inform  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  the 
world  as  to  the  greatness  and  ^lory  of  the  religion  of  Jesus? 
Do  we  deem  this  method  suflScient  to  make  men  chemists  or 
mathematicians,  or  metaphysicians,  or  classical  scholars? 
Who  ever  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry 
without  personal  analysis  ?  Who  ever  became  a  mathema- 
tician without  the  direct  solution  of  problems  ?  Who  ever 
became  acquainted  with  the  dead  languages  without  a 
thorough  study  of  the  originals?  And  who  ever  was  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  by  listen- 
ing to  abstract  lectures  on  its  evidences,  without  the  elemen- 
tal knowledge  which  it  involves?  Christianity  has  her  own 
text-books,  full  of  a  profounder  wisdom  than  that  which 
flames  from  creation,  everywhere  marked  by  the  footprints 
and  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  infinite  God.  To  make 
our  colleges  truly  Christian,  this  wonderful  book  must  itself 
be  studied  by  our  youth,  studied  in  its  history,  studied  in 
its  biography,  studied  in  its  doctrines ;  studied  with  as 
thorough  an  enthusiasm  as  the  classics,  and  the  mathematics, 
and  natural  science ;  studied  along  with  them,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  student's  course,  till  it  shall  be  as  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  graduate,  or  wear  the  insignia  of  an 
educated  scholar  without  a  fair  knowledge  of  this  divine 
Book,  as  it  is  for  him  to  win  the  honors  of  any  special  de- 
partment of  science,  without  a  thorough  mastery  of  its  prin- 
ciples. This  is  the  plain,  practical,  common  sense  method  of 
enthroning  Christianity  as  the  informing  and  vitalizing  power 
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of  hnman  knowledge,  higher  than  earthly  philosophjr,  loftier 
than  natural  science  ;  the  finest  discipline  of  the  intellect, 
the  grandest  force  to  control  and  bless  the  heart. 

It  is  a  sad  and  startling  fact,  that  not  a  few  of  our  literary 
institutions  have  drifted  away  from  this  anchorage  of  the  soul. 
The  prodigious  advance  of  natural  science  has  crowded  out 
this  higher  science  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  dead  past  has  ex- 
cluded the  knowledge  of  the  living  verities  essential  to  the 
true  life  and  greatest  efficiency  of  the  scholar  ;  so  that  in  some 
of  our  proudest  and  most  popular  and  crowded  institutions, 
with  much  that  entitles  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  churches, 
there  is,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  curriculum, 
not  one  collegiate  exercise  that  compels  the  personal  at- 
tendance of  the  student  to  the  great  text-book  of  Christianity. 
Hundreds  leave  them,  receiving  their  honors,  more  ignorant 
of  its  truths  than  when  they  entered  ;  in  whose  entire  college 
discipline,  the  Bible  has  had  no  more  place,  as  a  school  book 
to  be  studied,  than  the  Koran  or  the  Vedas.  The  cry  of  il- 
liberality,  and  sectarianism,  the  watchwords  of  infidelity  :  the 
intense  oigotry  of  that  liberalism  which  tolerates  everything 
but  vital  piety,  and  a  simple  faith  in  God's  Word  ;  the  shal- 
low idolatry  which  glorifies  intellect  as  God,  and  merely 
earthly  science  as  the  profoundest  wisdom, — these  have  not 
been  without  their  influence  in  producing  this  result.  If  one 
of  the  most  emminent  Unitarian  clergymen  in  this  land,  re- 
siding under  the  shadow  of  the  oldest,  the  richest  and  most 
frequented  of  our  universities,  could  say,  as  the  result  of  his 
observation,  that  without  the  Bible  these  institutions  will  be- 
come a  curse  to  the  land  ;  what  should  be  the  sentiment  and 
the  practice  of  those  who  hold  a  faith  more  apostolic  ;  a  re- 
cognition of  the  incarnate  Word  as  the  Divine  Redeemer  ? 
We  must  retrace  our  steps.  Wo  must  stand  again  on  the 
platform  our  father's  reared.  If  infidelity  and  inaifferentism 
^ow  bold  in  their  contempt  of  the  Bible,  let  us  grow  bolder 
m  our  exaltation  of  it.  If  men  of  natural  science  magnify 
their  temporary  triumphs,  let  us,  while  we  reveal  the  har- 
mony that  ever  exists  between  the  works  and  the  Word  of 
God,  magnify  the  more  profound  and  effective  wisdom  of  that 
divine  Word,  without  which  all  earthly  science  is  a  gossamer 
thread,  powerless  to  restrain  the  evil  heart,  and  utterly  un- 
able to  lift  it  to  the  holiness  and  life  of  heaven. 

There  is  one  other  point,  suggested  by  the  history  of  our 
educational  efforts,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  earlier, 
and  indeed  the  vast  majority  of  the  later  collegiate  institu- 
tions were  foimded  by  denominations,  in  part  acting  in  their 
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organic  capacity,  or  by  prominent  individuals  among  them. 
Hence  the  controlling  and  responsible  influence  in  them,  re- 
presented one  or  more  denominations,  acting  harmoniously 
with  reference  to  the  same  great  object.  Now  under  the 
influence  of  these  institutions,  and  especially  of  those  con- 
trolled b^  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  a  deep 
interest  in  education  has  been  awakened  all  through  the 
body  politic.  And,  as  a  consequence,  has  the  whole  system  of 
common  schools  been  originated  and  advanced  to  its  present 
position  in  many  of  the  states,  but  in  a  few  instances,  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  established  by  the  state,  con- 
ducted and  wholly  under  its  control.  And  the  question  has 
arisen,  whether, after  all,  this  is  not  the  true  system?  whether 
it  is  not  best  to  advance  the  denominational  policy,  with  re- 
spect to  our  colleges  as  well  as  with  respect  to  our  common 
schools,  and  trust  their  management  wholly  to  the  state? 
The  question  is  broad,  comprehensive,  and,  as  we  view  it, 
vital  to  the  highest  interest  of  both  the  state  and  the  church. 
It  is  too  broad  to  be  adequately  discussed  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  address  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  submit  to  you  but  a 
single  train  of  thought,  yet  one  which  seems  to  me  decisive 
of  the  whole  question.  Our  collegiate  institutions  hold  a 
position  intermediate  between  two  other  classes  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  both  of  which  may  be  left  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Our  strictly  elementary  schools,  have  our  children 
under  the  paternal  roof.  The  family  and  the  church  still 
hold  them  and  train  them  according  to  their  own  char- 
acter. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  professional  schools  take  them  when 
they  are  comparatively  mature  and  able  to  act  fully  for  them- 
selves. But  the  college  gathers  them  together,  for  the  most 
part,  away  from  the  family  and  church  influence.  They  are 
massed  into  a  community  by  themselves,  with  no  paternal  eye 
to  watch  over  them,  and  no  paternal  arm  to  sustain  them,  and 
no  church  influence  to  direct  them.  The  average  age  at  which 
they  are  found  in  this  position  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two ; 
seven  years  the  most  difficult,  the  most  perilous  of  life  ;  when 
the  youth,  just  emerging  into  manhood,  feels  new  impulses,  en- 
counters new  temptations ;  when  the  sense  of  manhood  swells 
in  the  soul,  without  the  sense  of  its  responsibility ;  when  the 
passions  blaze  forth  with  a  strange  fire,  without  tne  judgment 
to  direct  them ;  when  the  will,  unbroken  by  defeat  and  dis- 
aster, is  all  powerful,  and  is  not  yet  trainea  to  execute  the 
behests  of  duty ;  when  imagination  colors  the  path  of  death 
with  brighter  hues  than  that  of  life :  seven  years,  during 
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which  the  early  principles  implanted  may  be  confirmed  or 
overthrown,  and  tnat  too  forever ;  seven  years  when  the  man 
is  saved  or  mined  ;  when  the  mental  energies  may  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  a  higher  moral  culture,  or  may  become 
the  servitors  of  base  ana  selfish  passions,  and  the  whole  man 
sent  wandering  ofi*  like  a  star  without  its  centrifugal  force, 
into  eternal  night  and  frost.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
that  just  at  this  period  the  higher  culture  should  keep  pace 
with  the  lower ;  that  when  the  soul  feels  the  invigoration  of 
this  new  passional  life,  and  this  new  sense  of  independ- 
ence, and  this  conscious  strength  of  mental  power ;  and 
this  ability  to  question  the  foundations  of  all  authority, 
and  all  truth ;  there  should  go  along  with  it  the  culture 
of  the  heart,  and  the  sedulous  inculcation  of  religious  prin* 
ciple,  and  the  revelation  of  the  evil  of  self-indulgence,  and 
the  unfolding  of  the  grand  truths  of  religion  in  all  their 
sublime  harmony,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  deceitfnlness  of 
error  ;  so  as  to  confirm  all  previous  good  instructions,  neutral- 
ize the  power  alike  of  the  infidefity  of  the  heart  and  the 
head,  orlmplant  new  principles  of  rectitude,  where  as  yet 
they  have  not  taken  root.  We  take  this  high,  this  unassail* 
able  position,  that  if  ever  man  needs  to  be  compassed 
about  with  all  the  power  of  a  living  Christianity,  it  is  when 
he  is  passing  out  of  the  domain  of  childhood  ana  youth,  into 
the  new  life  and  vigor  of  his  early  manhood.  If  this  is  not 
present  with  him  ;  if  the  intellect  alone  be  cared  for,  while 
nis  higher  nature  is  left  alone  to  combat  with  his  lower,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  he  will  be  lost  to  humanity,  lost 
to  the  church,  lost  forever  as  a  creature  of  God. 

Now  what,  we  ask,  has  the  state  to  ofier  us  that  will  meet 
this  highest,  this  most  indispensable  want  of  our  higher  ed- 
ucational institutions?  The  state  is  a  civil  institution,  de- 
signed for  civil  purposes,  and  able  to  touch  upon  moral  and 
religious  questions  only  indirectly  and  incidentally.  This, 
at  least,  is  our  theoir  oi  the  state,  whatever  may  be  the  the- 
ory prevalent  elsewhere.  We  must  accept  the  facts  as  they 
exist.  This  is  the  law,  according  to  which  our  institutions 
have  been  and  will  be  shaped,  just  as  surely  as  the  trees  in 
your  Park  are  shaped  and  developed  by  a  law  of  their  own. 
We  have  not,  and  according  to  this  law  of  our  national  devel- 
opment, we  cannot  have  a  state  religion  to  take  charge  of  each 
human  soul,  at  every  step  of  its  progress  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  If  the  state  plants  universities,  she  will  control 
them.  She  may  put  in  charge  of  them  men  of  high  religious 
principles ;  and  sue  may  put  there  men  who,  for  the  sake  of 
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their  salaries,  will  care  for  the  intellect,  and  prove  utterly 
regardless  of  the  true  culture  of  the  heart ;  men  who  care 
no  more  for  the  soul  of  a  youth,  than  they  do  for  the  morals 
of  a  horse.  If  the  people  were  all  homogeneous ;  if  they 
were  all  pervaded  by  a  truly  Christian  spirit ;  if  they  would 
always  select  men  truly  conscientious  and  enlightened  ;  if 
all  these  ifs  could  be  bound  together  into  a  glorious  fact— a 
fact. which  presupposes  that  the  Gospel  has  done  its  work, 
and  the  millenial  -sun  has  risen  in  full-orbed  glory;  then 
might  we  trust  these  high  interests — the  highei?t  and  most 
vital  of  all — to  their  control.  But  if  the  people  are  hetero- 
geneous— divided  into  all  sorts  of  religions,  and  no  religions, 
which  is  the  fact ;  if  the^  are  but  very  imperfectly  leavened 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is  the  fact ;  if  they  will 
choose  for  legislators  men  enlightened,  or  unenlightened,  of 
true  principle,  or  no  principle,  just  as  it  suits  their  temporary 
shifting,  political  interests,  which  is  the  fact ;  then  we  say, 
for  the  church  to  commit  to  the  state  the  control  of  these 
higher  institutions,  would  be  a  monstrous  and  suicidal  error  ; 
yea,  more  than  an  error,  a  sin  against  God  and  humanity 
equally  monstrous.  Such  an  act  of  self-abnegation  with  re- 
spect to  her  most  imperative  duties,  would  involve  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  dearest  interests  ;  pluck  the  crown  from  her  head, 
and  bind  her  hand  and  foot  in  a  servitude,  against  which 
our  heroic  fathers  would  have  struggled  till  the  fire  consumed 
them,  or  the  sword  spilt  their  blood. 

But  if  we  take  the  most  favorable  practicable  supposition — 
the  supposition  that  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people 
will  demand  the  appointment  of  religious  men  to  the  post  of 
instructors ;  then  it  becomes  a  nice  and  delicate  question  to  ar- 
range these  appointments,  so  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable wisnes  of  difierent  denominations.  The  question 
must  at  last  enter  into  party  politics,  and  be  resolved  by  that 
final  authority  in  all  state  affairs — a  popular  election.  And  then, 
when  it  is  found  that  one  or  two  denominations  have  gained 
an  undue  influence,  the  very  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
conservation  that  animates,  alike  the  church  and  the  state, 
will  impel  those  thus  aggrieved,  to  establish  institutions  of 
their  own,  beyond  the  influence  of  those  outside.  These  re- 
sults we  have  seen  worked  out  in  more  than  one  section  of 
our  country  ;  and,  constituted  as  we  are  as  a  people,  they  are 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  peculiar  law  of  action  and 
growth,  which  is  as  natural  to  us  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
in  the  universe. 

I  come  back  then  to  the  policy  of  our  fathers,  the  natural 
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outgrowth  of  their  circumstances  and  aims.  #Back  of  these 
higher  institutions,  the  church  of  Christ  must  hold  her  posi- 
tion, in  one  or  more  of  her  organic  bodies,  standing  on  a  com- 
mon platform,  to  control,  direct,  and  be  responsible  for  their 
religious  culture  :  bound  to  them  in  loving  sympathy,  as  the 
choicest  fountains  of  light  and  power,  where  Christ  crucified 
will  inspire  influences  of  amazing  efficacy  in  advancing  reli- 
gion through  this  nation  and  the  world.  The  church,  true  to 
the  interest  of  her  Master,  must  see  to  it  that  here,  above  all 
other  places,  there  shall  be  pursued,  not  a  narrow,  sectarian 
policy  which  would  exclude,  but  a  genuine  religious  culture, 
springing  out  of  those  fundamental  truths,  which  she  has 
loved  and  fought  for  all  down  the  track  of  time,  and  issuing 
in  the  establishment  of  the  highest  style  of  intelligent,  loving 
Christian  nAihood  among  her  sons.  In  each  of  these  organic 
divisions  of  the  church,  there  is  wealth  enough  munificiently 
to  endow,  and  numbers  of  her  sons  seeking  the  ministry  and 
professional  life  sufficient  to  fill  all  the  institutions,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  church  and  the  state  demand.  There  are  men 
amone  us,  consecrated  to  God  as  his  children,  as  able  to  en- 
dow tnem  as  were  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  nobles  and  kings, 
who  in  the  13th,  14th,  15thj  and  16th  centuries,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  colleges  of  the  English  and  Scottish  uni- 
versities. And  when  they  rise  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
nobility  and  Christlike  grandeur  oi  living  in  an  influence 
reaching  into  the  generations  of  the  future,  their  deeds  will 
not  stand  in  shameful  contrast  with  that  far-sighted  earthly 
ambition,  which,  without  Christ,  reared  the  marble  walls  of 
your  magnificent  edifice  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  And 
there  is  piety  in  the  church,  which,  when  aroused  and  directed 
by  her  spiritual  teachers,  will  love  to  pray  for  and  cherish, 
and  fold  to  her  heart,  in  living  sympathy,  these  institutions, 
where  her  sons  are  to  be  trained  for  the  grandest  work  to 
whiph  humanity  can  consecrate  its  intelligence. 

To-night,  while  we  indulge  in  the  pleasant  memories  of  the 
past,  let  us  not  fail  to  anticipate  the  future,  and  act  as  if  we 
were  already  in  its  presence.  As  I  entered  the  vestibule  of 
this  church  my  eyes  rested  on  the  names  of  Andrews,  and 
Alison,  and  Ewing,  and  Wilson — men  whose  forms  are  in  the 
dead  past,  whose  learning  is  fresh  in  the  living  present,  and 
whose  influence,  consecrated  to  the  church,  ana  the  establish- 
mentof  this  ChHstian  culture,of  which  we  have  spoken,  in  our 
educational  institutions,  stretches  on  into  the  future.  I  re- 
cently trod  again  your  Hall  of  Independence — so  sacred  to 
flie  heart  of  every  true  patriot — and  as  my  eye  rested  upon 
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the  likeness  df  Witherspoon,  and,  I  thought  of  him  as  the 
representative  of  that  higher  order  of  education,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  exalt  our  country.     I  turned,  and  my  eye 
rested  upon  that  old  bell,  whose  glad  tones  floated  out  upon 
the  air  and  were  borne  to  every  part  of  our  land,  when  the 
CTeat  Declaration  was  adopted.    1  read  its  motto,  fitly  taken 
&om  the  word  of  God :  "  Proclaim  liberty  through  the  land, 
to  aU  the  inhabitants  thereof."    That  bell  symbolized  to  me 
my  country  ;  symbolized  the  earnest  of  that  high  civiliza- 
tion which  was  to  have  its  basis  in  the  divine  Word,  and  that 
declaration  as  its  animating  thought.     I  anticipated  the 
future.    Let  it  remain  there,  for  the  present,  a  fit  symbol  of 
a  dishonored  truth  and  a  dishonored  revolution.     The  time 
will  come  when  that  truth  shall  be  enthroned  aeain  never  to 
fidl ;  when  this  monstrous  revolt  against  civiliz^ion,  liberty, 
and  God,  shall  be  fully  repressed  :  when  the  church  of  God, 
no  longer  crippled  by  this  earthly  influence,  shall  take  her 
true  position  ;  when  our  schools  and  colleges  and  seminaries, 
with  all  the  high  intelligence  they  create,  shall  be  informed 
by  the  truth,  and  consecrated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  out 
ot  them  shall  go  forth  yearly  thousands  of  Witherspoons  and 
Alisons  and  Davies  into  the  ministry  of  Christ,  and  into  all 
the  departments  of  human  activity  ;  go  forth  instinct  with 
apostolic  fervor  and  Christian  truth,  to  bring  home  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  masses  in  our  cities,  to  preach  Christ  crucified  on 
every  hill,  and  in  every  valley  :  then,  while  that  old  bell  re- 
mains to  be  reunited  by  no  mortal  power,  the  symbol  of  our 
sin  and  the  terrible  woe  through  which  the  nation  has  passed, 
as  through  purgatorial  fires — then  let  us  bring  our  silver 
and  our  gold,  and  whatever  else  is  most  precious  and  fitting, 
and  cast  another  bell ;  and  on  it  inscribe,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  deliverer  of  man  from  his  bondage  into  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God  ;  and  let  the  church  raise  it  on  high  and  ring  it, 
till  its  silvery  tones  penetrate  the  bungalow  of  the  Hindoo, 
the  krall  of  the  Hottentot,  linger  around  the  pagodas  of  the 
followers  of  Confucius,  fall  sweetly  on  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
and  enwraps  the  world  in  the  noonday  of  heaven. 
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Aw.  V.    THE  THEORY  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  PREACHING. 
By  Thomas  H.  Skinnkb,  DJ).,  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

1.  Amidst  the  diversities  of  practice  in  preparing  for  the 
pulpit,  are  there  no  principles  to  be  inviolably  followed  ?  Is 
there  no  theory  of  preparation?  Undoubtedly  there  is; 
and,  assured  that  the  intelligent  application  of  theory  to  prac- 
tice, in  this  as  in  every  other  case,  cannot  but  be  useful,  we 
shall  attempt  a  brief  analysis  of  our  subject.  If  what  we  have 
to  say  shall  incline  none  to  change  or  modify  the  method  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed,  our  sketch  may  possibly 
be  of  some  advantage  to  those  who  are  yet  to  form  a  liabit  of 
preparation.  We  nave  to  do  with  a  difficult  subject,  and 
one  which  demands  our  earnest  and  patient  thought. 

2.  We  sometimes  have  to  preach  Avithout  having  had  opj 
portunity  to  prepare  a  sermon  for  the  occasion.     The  call  is 

^  unexpected,  but  our  duty  to  meet  it  is  plain ;  and  if  indiffer- 
ence, or  timidity,  or  a  too  scrupulous  respect  to  reputation, 
do  not  hinder — if  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls  be  the 
strongest  impulse  of  our  ministry — we  shall  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, be  in  the  pulpit,  delivering  a  discourse,  not  from  a 
manuscript  or  memory,  but  extempore,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.     We  should  not  be  backward  to  improve  these 
emergent,  out  of  season,  occasions.     They  are  probably  among 
our  best  opportunities  of  doing  good;  and  the  sudden  de- 
mands now  made  upon  us,  may  not  be  more  extraordinary, 
than  the  excellence  of  our  preaching,  if  we  meet  them  bravely 
and  promptly.     Perhaps,  after  our  most  elaborate  prepara- 
tions, we  have  never  preached  better  than  we  shall  preach 
now.     We  may  outdo  ourselves.     Wo  may  have  very  un- 
wonted if  not  supernatural  ability  for  our  work.     Our  speafe 
ing  may  be  less  our  own  than  that  of  the  Spirit  of  our  Father 
speaking  in  us.     We  know  not  what  unusual  and  wonderful 
experiences  of  Divine  aid,  what  depths  and  heights  of  spirit 
ual  insight   and  feeling,  what   surprising   enlargements  of 
thought  and  expression,  what  special  advantages  for  doing  and 
getting  infinite  good  we  might  resign,  by  declining  to  meet 
these  abrupt  calls  to  testify  the  Gospel  oi  the  grace  of  God, 
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3.  It  is  the  high  and  Bingnlar  distinction  of  Preaching,  or 
spiritual  eloquence — and  this  is  our  chief  guide  in  the  inquiry 
we  are  pursuing — that  the  supreme  and  dominating  j^b,t 
IN  IT,  BELONGS  TO  THE  HoLY  Ghost.  In  the  apostlcs,  ai^ 
other  primitive  ministers,  nay,  even  in  our  divine  Master 
himself,  the  sufficiency  for  preaching  was  from  a  special  unc- 
tion and  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.*  In  reproducing 
the  inspired  word  by  preaching,  there  is,  as  there  was  pre- 
eminently in  the  first  inditing  of  that  word,  a  Divine-Human 
agency,  in  which  as  it  was,  in  the  higher  case  also,  the  Human 
is  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient  to  the  Divine.  The 
man  in  preaching  is  but  an  organ,  though  a  living,  free, 
self-active  organ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dwells  and  works 
within  him  to  make  him  competent  for  what  he  does.  The 
part  of  the  Spirit  in  preaching  is  essentially  different,  and 
never  to  be  undistinguished,  from  that  which  he  performs  in 
original  inspiration  :  but  it  is  special  and  paramount ;  the 
preacher  can  do  notliing  as  he  ought,  if  he  be  left  to  himself. 
"  We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves,"  said  a  representative 
preacher,  "  to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves."  It  is  denying 
the  substantive  difference  between  preaching  and  natural 
eloquence  to  make  the  former  the  product,  or  a  possible 
achievement,  of  merely  human  capabilities.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  nothing  in  the  structure  of  a  sermon  which  is  not  refer- 
able to  the  human  powers,  as  the  directly  producing  cause  ; 
•but  a  true  sermon,  is  never  produced  by  these  powers  of 
themselves ;  it  comes  from  an  exercise  of  them,  originated, 
sustained  and  made  adequate  to  its  result,  by  a  distinctive 
and  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  rreaching,  the 
kind  of  discourse  which  God  requires  as  the  fit  medium  and 
vehicle  of  his  spiritual  power,  is  human,  and  yet  not  simply 
natural  eloquence  ;  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter,  the 
very  diction  of  it  is  spiritual :  "  Which  things  we  speak  not 
in  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,  combining  spiritual  things ,  vnth  spiritual 
words.^    My  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing 

*  Luke  \w,  18, 19.  Compare  verses  1,  14,  and  Acts  1,  2  :  1  Pet.  1.  12 :  1  Cor. 
IL  13 ;  Acts  i.  8,  iL  4,  vii.  55.  xi.  24. 

t  See  Calvin,  Beza,  and  Hodge,  in  loc.  The  apostle  distinguishes,  (v.  12,) 
between  rtvdaiionj  and  spiritual  knovoledge  of  the  things  revealed  ;  and  here, 
speaking  of  the  expression  of  these  things  in  preaching,  he  savs  that  this  also 
was  of  we  Spirit  He  does  not  mean  that  his  language  in  preacliing  was  dictated 
to  him  directly,  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  an  amanuensis.  Uia  contrasting 
the  teaching  of  words  by  the  Spirit,  with  the  teaching  of  words  by  man's  wis- 
dom shows  this.  Man's  wisdom  teaches  the  use  of  language  not  by  dictating 
words  t6  U8,  but  by  giving  us  through  intellectual  discipline  and  culture,  the 
command  of  this  wisdom's  words :  the  principle  of  contrast  suggests  a  parallel 
method,  ii#|he  Spirit's  teaching,  as  to  words.    The  words  taught  by  him  in 
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words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power."     A  true  preacher  is  a  spiritual  man ;  the 
natural  man  has  no  perception  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
the  mtiterial  of  preaching :  he  may  have  notions  of  these 
things  and  if  he  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  he  m  ly  discourse 
on  thein  eloquently  ;  but  he  canmaKO  no  spiritual  discourse; 
this  requires  more  than  notions  or  forms  of  the  understand- 
ing; it   is  from  spiritual  discernment  of  the  infinite  things 
themselves.     Preaching  pre-supposes  intellectual  knowledge, 
bat  this  knowledge  though  one  of  the  conditions  of  preach- 
ing, is  not  its  direct  producer  ;  it  conies  from  "  a  sense  of  the 
divine  excellency  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  and  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  them,  thence  arising.'**    There  is 
the  same  essential   difference   between  preaching  and   un- 
spiritual  eloquence,  that  there  is  between  spiritual  and  natu- 
ral life  ;  only,  as  the  exercises  of  spiritual  life  in  preaching 
are,  from  the  natureof  the  business, highly  peculiar  and  unique, 
correspondently  so  is  preaching  itself,  the  sum  and  the  name 
of  these  exercises. 
4.  We  see  then  what  a  preacher  is  about  when  he  is  pre- 

Earing  a  sermon.  We  have  before  us*  the  sort  of  discourse 
e  has  set  himself  to  construct.  A  different  sort  will  not, 
can  not  come  from  an  operation  in  which  the  Spirit  has  the 
causal  influence  :  Unspi ritual  discourse  is  neither  from  him, 
nor  will  he  take  it  as  a  fit  instrument  to  work  by,  in  effecting 
his  proper  purpose.  He  may  indeed,  in  some  way,  make 
ur»e  of  it.  He  knows  how  to  use,  he  knows  how  to  serve 
himself  of  material,  uncongenial  and  antagonistic,  to  his  pur- 
pose. Through  his  sovereign  wisdom  and  grace  he  may 
turn  an  unspiritual  sermon  into  an  occasion  of  giving  spirit- 
ual life.  As  by  touching  the  dry  bones  of  a  prophet,  the 
dead  body  of  a  man  was  once  re-animated,  it  is  not  incredi- 
ble that  the  Spirit  may  sometimes  quicken  dead  souls  into 
life,  under  preachinj?  so  called,  which  has  no  sonl-qnickening 

this  wty,  are  no  less  from  him,  than  the  words  of  which  one  has  the  use, 
thro'igh  a  liberal  edacation,  are  from  man's  wisdom.  If  wo  are  enabled,  to 
speak  the  word^  we  use  in  preaching  no  otherwise  than  through  subjective 
preceptions  and  apprehensions  imparted  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit;  if 
through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  we  accommodate  the  words  to  the  subject, 
80  that,  "  a?  the  thing3  we  teach  are  spiritual,  our  mode  of  teaching  them  is  in 
like  manner  spiritual,'^  it  is  strictly  proper  to  ascribe  the  language  W3  u^e  to  the 
i?ichiiig  of  the  Spirit  In  a  true  sense  he  gives  us  this  language  though  he 
doe.)  not  pronounce  it  to  our  es^.  But  the  apostle  himself  explains  what  he 
me  mi  by  the  Spirit's  teaching  him  words,  in  the  expression  before  us  :  "  Conv' 
biniivf  spiritual  things  with  spiritiuil  voords,^^  His  preaching,  both  as  to  mat- 
ter aai  expression,  was  different  from  ours  in  that  it  was  in  both  these  respects, 
ir^'iUible  ;  bat  ours  also  should  in  all  respects  be  spiritual,  or  of  the  special 
inflacice  of  Uie  Holy  Spirit 
*  Edwards  on  the  Reality  of  Spiritual  Light 
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virtue  la  itself.  .  But  as  he  does  not  produce,  so  he  never 
authenticates  or  approves,  such  discourse.  However  ortho- 
dox and  eloquent  it  may  be,  it  is  not  according  to  his  mind, 
it  is  not  homogeneal  with  the  divine  nature  ;  its  tendency  is 
not  spiritual  ;  and  he  seldom  attends  it,  in  any  way,  with  his 
effectual  agency.  The  sermons  he  is  most  pleased  with  are 
such  as  approximate  most  nearly  to  liis  own  preaching  iu  the 
oracles  of  God.  In  manner  and  spirit  as  well  as  in  mutter 
the  Bible  is  the  pattern,  the  exemplar  to  the  pulpit.  Second- 
hand preaching  is  without  the  iutalHble  inspiration  which 
dictated  the  Scripture  ;  but  the  mind  and  life  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  permeate  this  preaching  also.  A  true  sermon  is  of 
the  same  temper  and  purpose  with  the  Bible  ;  the  same  in 
assimilation  with  the  spirituality  of  God  ;  the  same  in  in- 
consistence with  evil  and  vanity  ;  the  same  in  attractive- 
ness to  Christ  and  heaven  ;  the  same  in  antagonism  to  what- 
ever imperils  the  soul  and  the  immortality  of  man.  No 
human  preaching  is  perfect ;  but  a  true  preacher  strives 
after  perfection,  and  tlie  Bible  is  his  standard. 

6.  The  supremacy  of  the  Spirit^s  agency  requires  the 
preacher,  not  the  less  but  the  more,  to  attend  to  his  part 
OF  THE  WORK.  Though  the  sermon  is  at  last,  the  result  of 
two  combined  agencies,  the  agencies  have  not  the  same 
direct  purpose.  That  of  the  Spirit  is  not  the  sermon,  but 
the  preparation  of  the  preacher.  The  Divine-Human  in 
preaching,  is  not  as  to  its  ultimate  product,  altogether  what 
it  is  in  scripture.  In  scripture  the  Human  is  never  the  in- 
strument of  error ;  in  preaching,  as  we  just  now  said,  the 
liberty  of  man  is  not  secured  against  abuse.  The  preacher, 
though  a  spiritual  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  man.  His  ser- 
mon, though  made  with  the  Spirit  s  co-operation,  is  his  own 
immediate  work,  the  direct  fruit  of  his  own  labor.  The 
Spirit  does  but  help  him  to  help  himself ;  his  freedom  is  not 
abridged :  he  has  special  assistance  from  the  Spirit,  but  he 
may  neglect  and  frustrate  it.  By  inattention,  by  indolence, 
by  haste,  by  self-wisdom,  by  ambition,  by  aspiring  after  emi- 
nence in  his  work  he  may  cross  and  thwart  the  working  of 
the  Spirit  within  him.  Even  prophetic  inspiration  left  entire 
liberty  to  the  will  of  the  propnet.  "  The  spirit  of  the  proph- 
ets was  subject  to  the  prophets."  More  than  once  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Moses  himself.  No  man 
should  guard  himself  more  watchfully  against  the  neglect  or 
perversion  of  advantaged,  than  he  in  whom  the  Spirit  is  work- 
ing with  reference  to  his  having  ability  in  preparing  to 
preach.  Paul  has  left  all  preachers  an  example  as  to  their 
method  and  measure,  in  the  entire  exercise  of  their  ministry : 
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"  Wherennto  I  labor,  striving  according  to  his  working,  who 
worketh  in  me  mightily."* 

6.  The  nature  of  preaching  as  spiritual  work — work  not  to 
be  done  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  acquaints  us 
with  the  part  which  prayeb  has  in  preparing  for  it- 
Self-evidentljr,  prayer,  as  a  means,  is  required  before  every 
other,  and  is,  virtually  at  least,  continued  and  ascendant 
in  every  other.  If  a  spiritual  discourse  is  not  a  possible 
achievement  of  natural  power,  to  attempt  one  independently 
of  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  a  plain  absurdity  ;  and 
since  the  Spirit  is  present  to  impart  his  aid,  the  attempt  were 
impious,  an  insult  to  the. infinite  Spirit,  as  well  as  absurd. 
But  not  without  intentional  and  conscious  efforj;  on  the  preach- 
er's part  directed  to  that  end,  is  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
developed  in  congenial  concurrence  with  his  activity.  The 
divine  does  not  concur  with  the  human  in  this  free  and  holy 
operation,  but  at  the  urgent  and  continued  exertion  of  the 
human.  Even  in  the  ordinary  work  of  sanctification,  in  which 
also  the  divine  and  human  are  combined,t  this  is  the^case  ; 
and  may  it  be  otherwise  in  this  high  and  special  work  of  holy 

f)ower?  May  a  man  make  a  sermon,  without  consciously 
ooking  to  the  Spirit  and  seeking  his  assistance,  when,  with- 
out doing  this,  he  cannot  read  the  Scriptures,  or  do  aught 
else  as  he  should?  It  is  an  intuition  of  conscience  that  a 
preacher  is  required  by  the  business  of  his  vocation,  to  be, 
above  otliers,  a  man  of  prayer.  It  was  but  natural,  the 
dictate  of  common  reason,  that  the  apostles  should  think  of 
instituting  a  new  office  in  the  church,  when  they  saw,  that 
otherwise  they  would  be  hindered  in  giving  themselves  to 
prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word.  And  was  it  with  no 
reference  to  what  was  needful  to  ordinary  preachers,  that 
the  pre-eminence  of  their  Master  and  Lord  in  connecting  the 
practice  of  prayer  with  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  has  been 
so  particularly  and  pointedly  recorded  by  the  evangelists  ? 
What  a  lesson  is  it  to  common  preachers,  as  to  the  place  they 
should  give  to  prayer  in  their  plan  of  labor,  that  the  greatest 
of  all  the  inspired  ministers  oi  Christ,  in  nearly  all  his  epis- 
tles, makes  specific  mention  of  his  own  habit  in  regard  to 
prayer  ; J  and  asks  so  fervently  the  prayers  of  the  church  ;  § 
and  particularly,  that  they  would  pray  that  Ood  would  assist 
him  in  the  work  of  preaching  ?  \\    Is  it  surprising  that  the  great 

•  Col.  i.  29.  t  Phil.  ii.  12,  13. 

t  1  Thesa  ill.  10 ;  Ccl.  i.  3 ;  Philip.  1.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  19  :  Eph.  1. 16  ;  2  Tim.  i.  3 ; 
Phil  W. 
§  Rom.  XY.  30 ;  2  Cor.  1.  2.  ||  Eph.  vi  U ;  1  Thess.  y  25. 
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models  of  the  pulpit,  had  their  fellowship  with  their  Lord 
and  his  chief  apostle  in  this  spiritual  habit ;  that  Luther 
gave  many  of  his  best  hours  every  day  to  earnest  wrestling 
with  God ;  showing  thus  his  faith  in  his  own  motto ;  (bene 
orasse,  bene  studuisse) ;  and  doubtless  how  he  came  to  adopt 
it  as  his  motto  ?  that  Whitfield's  preparations  were  chiefly 
made  on  his  knees  at  the  mercy  seat  ?  that  the  main  business 
of  Bruce  in  preparation,  was  the  elevation  of  his  heart  into  a 
holy  and  reverential  frame,  and  in  pouring  it  out  before  God 
in  wrestling  prayer?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  this,  in  truth, 
must  be  the  main  business  with  every  preacher  who  really 
regards  preaching  as  an  impossibility  to  man  without  aid 
from  above  ?  He  will  of  course  give  to  the  work,  study, 
invention,  the  closest  application  of  his  mind,  the  highest  use 
of  his  talent,  learning,  culture  ;  but  in  all,  and  more  than  all, 
he  will  be  praying  in  spirit  with  all  prayer  and  supplication, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  not  cease  to  work  mightily  within 
him,  illuminating,  sanctifying,  strengthening,  directing,  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  faculties,  until  he  has  completed  his  preparation. 
7.  iidvancing  further  with  our  inquiry  we  come  at  once  to 
the  question  :  Whether  writing  is  to  be  included  in  the 
WORK?  Is  composition  essential  to  the  best  preparation  ? 
In  the  absolute  sense,  no  ;  but  yes, — yes,  with  emphasis,  rel- 
atively to  general  proficiency.  In  some  instances  we  may 
prepare  better  witnout  than  with  writing  ;  we  sometimes 

E  reach  better  when  we  have  no  manuscript,  not  even  a  brief; 
ut,  on  the  whole,  the  highest  success  in  preparing  requires 
the  use  of  the  pen.  "The  pen  is  the  best,  the  most  ex- 
cellent former  and  director  of  the  tongue.  However  long 
a  person  may  practice  spontaneous  elocution,  he  can  never 
command  admiration  without  practice  in  writing  ;  and  the 
man  who  after  using  his  pen  shall  come  to  the  bar,  will  carry 
along  with  him  this  advantage,  that  though  he  shall  speak 
without  previous  meditation,  yet  what  he  will  deliver  will 
have  the  air  of  correct  composition  ;  and  further,  if  at  any 
time  he  shall  use  the  assistance  of  notes,  as  soon  as  he  lays  them 
aside,  the  remaining  part  of  his  speech  will  be  of  a  piece  with 
the  preceding.  As  a  boat  under  sail,  though  the  rowers  sus- 
pena  their  efforts,  the  vessel  still  moves  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  when  impelled  by  the  impulse  of  the  oars,  so  in  a 
continued  discourse,  when  no  longer  supplied  with  notes, 
yet  the  remaining  part  proceeds  in  the  same  strain,  by  the  re- 
Bemblance  and  strength  acquired  from  composition."*     What 

•Cicero. 
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is  here  so  well  said,  has  a  special  claioi  to  the  attention  of 
the  ministers  of  the  word.     The   discourse  of  the  pulpit, 
more  than  all  other  public  speaking,  ouglit  to  be  chaste  in 
style  and  diction,  as  well  as  of  masculine  strength  and  force. 
The  subject  matter  of  it,  the  excellence  and  nobleness  of  its 
purpose,  the  criticism  it  has  to  meet,  and,  let  it  be  added 
nnpressively,  its  gjeat  claim  as  of  Divine-Human  texture, 
demand  for  it,  not  only  an  absolute  exemption  from  what- 
ever is   coarse,   commonplace,  provincial,  but  the    highest 
classical  simplicity  and  purity.     What  an  indignity  were  it, 
to  use  the  striking  image  of  Foster,  "  to  impose  the  guise  of 
a  cramped,   formal,  ecclesiastic  on  what  is  destined  for  a 
universal   monarch  ?"      Moreover,   the   advance   of  society 
heightens  the  duty  of  the  pulpit,  to  be  in  the  advance,  as  an 
instrument  of  popular  refinement  and  culture  in  all  respects, 
and  especially  in  the  use  of  language,  which  besides  being  a 
mark  of  cultivation  has  no  remote  connection  with  moral 
improvement.     The  times  require  of  the  pulpit   a  higher 
order  of  discourse.     One  of  the  first  thinkers  and  writers  of 
the  age,  tells  us  :     **  It  is  necessary  at  the  present  day,  in 
order  to  banish  from   the   threshold   of  conscience,  preju- 
dices which  to  certain  minds  of  a  fastidious  character,  may 
be  a  lasting  hindrance,  that  evangelical  discourse  should  not 
be  unpolished  and  rude  ;  it  is  necessary  that,  when  com- 
pared with  other  products  of  the  understanding,  it  should 
not  appear  chargeable  with  any  kind  of  inferiority,  and  that 
no  one  should  have  it  to  say,  with  any  appearance  of  reason, 
that  it  is  only  the  ears  of  the  vulgar  of  winch  it  has  the  com- 
mand.    And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  merit  of  an  ela- 
borate composition,  may  be  any  where  lost,  from  its  not  being 
every  where  appreciated.     In  all  minds  true  excellence,  and 
true  beauty  find  a  point  in  which  they  are  felt.     Their  inti- 
mate congeniality   with  all  the  wants  of  the   soul,  enable 
them  at  length  to  penetrate  it.     The  discernment  of  just 
expressions  and  silent  forms  gradually  becomes  an  instinct 
with  the  multitude  ;  and  the  preacher's  care  as  to  the  logic 
of  his  composition,  and  the  texture  of  his  language,  gives 
him  a  new  authority  over  the  people,  whereby  lie  becomes 
not  only  their  spiritual  guide,  but  in  many  respects  their 
lawgiver."* 

8.  It  would  then,  doubtless,  be  perilous  to  the  credit  and 
honor  of  preaching,  to  forbear  writing  as  a  means  of  pre- 
paring for  the  pulpit.     Pew,  even  of  educated  preachers, 
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men  of  literary  talent,  could  preach  no  other  than  unwritten 
sermons,  without  incurring  blemishes  of  elocution,  which 
might  seriously  impair  their  general  influence  as  public 
speakers.  They  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  more  or 
less  inexact,  repetitious,  disorderly,  if  not  even  slovenly,  not 
only  in  diction,  but  in  thinking  and  reasoning  also.  This 
danger  has  been  actualized  in  too  many  ^examples. 

9.  But  it  should  be  added,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with 
strong  accent,  that  if  writing  for  the  pulpit  be  important, 
not  less  80,  are  the  capacity  and  the  habtt  op  prepara- 
tion WITHOUT  WRITING.  Generally  indeed  this  latter  mode 
of  preparation,  is  a  condition  of  the  highest  success  in  the 
other  mode.  Better  that  a  preacher  should  write  no  ser- 
mons than  'compose  as  many  as  he  will  probably  have  to 
preach.  Of  three  sermons  a  week,  the  least  number  usually 
required,  he  would  hardly  have  time  for  more  than  the  bare 
handwriting.  Unless  he  has  uncommon  facility  of  composi- 
tion, he  cannot  write  well,  more  than  one  at  the  utmost,  ^nd 
the  utility  of  the  habit  of  composition  depends  on  the  care 
given  to  the  work.  Better  that  one  should  do  all  his  preach- 
ing extemporaneously,  than  practise  no  other  than  neglijj^ent, 
hasty,  extemporaneous  writing.  But  what  is  a  preacher's 
resource,  if  having  three  sermons  to  preach,  he  writes  only 
one  ?  Either,  he  must  use  other  men's  sermons,  or  re{)eat 
his  own,  or  prepare  to  preach  without  writing.  The  first, 
however  allowable,  elsewhere,  is  inadmissible  with  us  ;  the 
second,  after  a  while  will  make  his  preaching  insipid  to  his 
hearers,  as  well  as  next  to  intolerable  to  himself.  Without 
great  disadvantage  and  loss  of  influence,  he  cannot  repeat 
to  his  stated  hearers,  more  than  once  or  twice,  discourses 
which  they  will  remember — "  What  eloquence  is  that  of  a 
man  whose  hearer  knows  beforehand  all  his  expressions, 
and  his  moving  appeals?  A  likely  way  indeed,  to  sur- 
prise, to  astonish,  to  soften,  to  convince,  to  persuade  men  ?  A 
strange  method  of  concealing  art  and  letting  nature  speak. 
For  my  part,  I  say  that  all  this  offends  me.  What  I  shall  a 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  be  an  idle  declaimer,  jeal- 
ous of  his  reputation,  and  ambitious  of  vain  pomp  ?  Shall 
he  not  venture  to  speak  of  God  to  his  people,  without  hav- 
ing arranged  all  his  words,  and  learned  like  a  school  boy  his 
lesson  by  heart?"*  The  third  is  the  only  remaining  means  • 
he  must  prepare  to  preach  rvithout  writing.    Plagiarism  and 
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the  tx)0  oft  repetition  of  the   same  discourse  apart,  extem- 
poraneous preaching  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity. 

10.  And  this  means,  which  there  appears  to  be  hardly  any 
way  of  dispensing    with,  has   its   own  very  high  recom- 
mendation.    Along  with  the  other,  and  in  larger  measure  than 
that  can  well  have,  it  enhances,  on  the  whole,  the  utility  of  a 
protracted  course  of  preaching.     Indeed,  valuable  as  well 
written  discourses  are  in  other  respects,  their  chief  advan- 
tage, ultimately,  both  to  the  preacher  and  his  hearers,  is  from 
the  influence  they  have  on  the  preparation  to  preach  extem- 
poraneously.    Certain  it  is,  that  the  ideal  of  excellence  in 
preaching,  is  unattainable  when  the   delivery  is   from  full 
notes.*     Extemporizing  in  itself  is  the  best  way  of  speak- 
ing, the  natural  way,  the  only  speaking  indeed,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.t    Each  of  the  other  ways,  reading,  writing, 
reproducing  from  a  manuscript,  has  somewhat  in  it,  which 
nature  would  hardly  suggest  or  allow  in  such  an  occupation 
as  that  of  cuMressiruj^  speaking  to,  an  assembly.!     Neither  of 
them  is  often  if  ever  used,  in  other  kinds  of  eloquence.     Does 
the  singularity  of  the  pulpit  in  using  them  so  freely  as  it  has 
done,  admit  of  an  apology  ?     A  great  master  in  the  ministry, 
of  the  word  has  said  :  "  The  people  must,  be  taught  in  a  man- 
ner that  they  may  be  inwardly  convinced  and  made  to  feel  the 
tnith  of  what  the  apostle  says,  that "  the  word  of  God  is  a  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the 
Boul  and  spirit,  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."     There  is  too  little  of 
living  preaching  in  your  kingdom,  (Enc:land  ;)  sermons  there 
have  been  mostly  read  or  recited.     True  and  faithful  ser- 
vants of  God  ought  not  to  wish  to  shine  in  the  ornaments  of 
rhetoric  or  effect  great  things  thereby ;  but  the  Spirit  op 
God  should  be  echoed  by  their  voice,  and  so  give  birth 
to  virtue.     No  possible  danger  must  l)e  jjermitted  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God^  or  prevent  his  free  course  among 
those  he  has  adorned  with  his  grox^es  for  the  edifying  of  the 
Church, % 

11.  This  last  remark  of  Calvin  should  bo  as  a  loud  warning 
to  preachers,  when  writing  discourses  for  the  pulpit.  Both 
in  preparing  and  preaching  from  manuscripts,  there  is  special 

*  "  To  read  in  a  manuscript  book  as  our  clergy  now  do,  is  not  to  preach  at 
all.  Preach  oat  of  a  book  if  you  must,  but  do  not  read  in  it  or  even  from  it. 
A  read  sermon  of  twenty  minutes  will  seem  longer  to  the  hearers  than  a  free 
di8coan*e  of  an  hour  ^^ —Coleridge. 

t  Whately's  Rhetoric. 

X  *'  Niinquam  aliud  natura,  aliud  sapientia  dicit." — Juvencd* 

§  Letter  of  John  Calvin  to  Somerset 
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danger  op  abrtdotno  the  libertt  op  the  Spirit,  in  his  part 
of  the  work.  From  neither,  as  we  have  before  insisted,  is  his 
pecuUar  agency  to  be  for  a  moment  abstracted.  Writing  is 
the  preaclier's  business  ;  he  puts  himself  in  it,  if  he  does  it 
in  earnest ;  and  he  is  very  apt,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion, to  be  in  it,  by  Idmseff  and  to  do  it,  in  too  exclusive  self- 
reliance  ;  and  when  he  has  done  it,  to  restrict  himself  to 
what  ho  has  written,  ignoring  the  Spirit's  province  and 
right,  in  the  actual  work  of  preaching,  even  to  the  end. 
He  is  in  peril  of  doing  this,  in  the  other  way  of  preaching 
also  ;  but  his  liability  to  it  is  special,  when  he  uses  a  com- 
pletely written  discourse.  And  he  knows  not  what  his 
preaching  may  lose,  if  he  does  abridge  the  Spirit's  liberty  in 
it.  By  far  the  best  part  of  preaching  is  often  from  unanti- 
cipated assistances  of  thi  Holy  Spirit.  "  The  saUent  points 
01  Whitfield's  oratory,  were  not  prepared  passages  ;  they 
were  bursts  of  passion,  like  the  jets  of  a  Geyser  when  the 
spring  is  in  full  play."*  "Tiie  degree,  "  says  Thomas  Scott, 
"  in  which  after  the  most  careful  preparation  for  the  pulpit, 
new  thoughts,  new  arguments,  animated  addresses  often 
flow  into  my  mind,  while  speaking  to  the  congregation  on 
very  common  subjects,  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  was  quite 
another  man,  than  when  poring  over  them  in  my  study." 
A  preaclier,  whom  we  know,  has  related  of  himself,  that 
when  discoursing  from  Heb.  xi,  5,  he  had  such  a  sense  given 
to  him  at  tlie  moment,  of  the  patriarch's  privilege  there  men- 
tioned ('*  before  his  translation  he  had  the  testimony  that  he 
E leased  God, ")  that  he  was  enabled  to  enlarge  on  it,  nearly 
alf  an  hour,  in  an  almost  rapture,  which  made  him  nearly 
unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing  or  where  he  was,  yet,  as  he 
gathered  from  a  rei)orter,  without  inflation  of  style,  or  any 
kind  of  excess ;  making  discourse,  he  believed,  never 
equalled  by  himself,  before  or  afterwards.  There  have  been 
instances  yet  more  remarkable — instances  wherein  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  right  in  the  business 
of  the  pulpit,  has  displaced  altogether  the  preacher's  pre- 
composed  sermon,  by  one  spontaneously  preached  by  liim 
from  the  same,  or  another  text.  "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson, 
handed  met  on  Saturday  evening,  his  sermon  for  Sabbath 
morning,  to  read,  and  I  went  to  church  expecting  to  hear 
him  preach  it :  He  took  the  same  text,  but  not  one  idea  of 
what  he  had  written  and  I  read,  did  he  utter.  At  dinner,  he 
asked,  if  I  had  observed  anything  at  church.     Yes.     What 

•Sou  they. 

t  We  forget  the  reporter's  name,  but  the  anecdote  is  authentio. 
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was  it?     Why,  sir,  you  took  your  Saturday  evening  text,  but 

fou  uttered  not  one  idea  on  it,  you  had  written  to  preach, 
thougljt  you  would  notice  it.  I  got  such  a  new  and  pre- 
cious view  of  my  text,  when  in  prayer,  that  I  put  my  sermon 
in  the  Bible  ana  spoke  just  as  1  saw  and  felt.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  hastily  to  refer  sudden  pulpit  experiences  to 
the  direct  i^ency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  it  may  be  no  less  so 
to  determine  arbitrarily  that  they  are  not  from  him  :  they 
may  be  from  him  ;  it  is  within  his  province  to  give  them; 
and  no  possible  darufer  must  hepermittm  to  abridge  his  liberty. 
12.  The   very   idea  of  extemporizing,  supposes  that  the 

WORDS  OP  THE  DISCOURSE  ARE  UNPREMEDITATED.  In  this  con- 
sists the  diflference  between  the  two  methods  of  preaching. 
The  matter  of  an  extemporaneous  sermon  should  be  as  well 
prepared  as  that  of  one  which  is  written  ;  excepting  what 
may  be  supplied  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  Spirit,  the 
whole  ought  to  be  premeditated  and  pre-disposed.  The 
only  thing  to  be  excepted  is  the  language  ;  and  this  pre- 
cisely, the  omission  of  the  language,  is  whut  the  term 
extemporaneous,  when  applied  to  preaching  signifies.  The 
words  are  improvised  ;  they  come  for  the  first  time  in 
the  act  of  speaking.  Preparation  to  preach  extempore  is 
sometimes  partial ;  that  is  to  say,  certain  parts  of  the  dis- 
course, definition,  division,  passages  requiring  special  exact- 
ness colour  and  grace  of  expression,  are  written,  or  words 
to  express  them  fittingly,  premeditated,  at  least.  But  in  so 
far  as  these  parts  are  concerned,  the  discourse  is  not  extem- 
poraneous. To  prepare  to  preach  extempore,  is  to  prepare 
without  choosing  or  thinking  of  words,  previous  to  tlic  deli- 
very of  the  discourse.  The  words  spring  into  being  at  the 
exigence  and  command  of  the  mind,  in  the  business  of  speak- 
ing ;  they  are  born  in  the  pulpit,  of  the  nisus  and  exercise  of 
thought :  and  it  is  best  for  the  discourse  that  they  should 
there  and  thus  originate ;  any  specific  provision  for  them, 
would  require  labor,  much  better  given  to  the  preparation  of 
the  matter.  There  is  no  cause  whatever  for  anxiety  concern- 
ing them.  If  the  preacher  be  not  disqualified  in  some  other 
respect,  he  may  confidently  and  safely  rely  on  being  supplied 
with  the  lajiguage  he  will  need.  He  may  not  have  at  com- 
mand the  niceties,  and  delicate  colorings  of  expression,  which 
he  might  introduce  into  an  elaborate  composition  ;  but  these 
are  nor  essential  to  good  dicourse,  and  perhaps  they  are  not 
desirable.  "  Eloquence  requires  a  more  manly  temper,  and  if 
its  whole  body  be  sound  and  vigorous,  it  is  quite  regardless 
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of  the  nicety  of  paring  the  nails,  and  adjusting  the  hair."*  Let 
the  words  then  be  left  to  themselves :     So  the  best  extem- 

J)orizers  advise.  "Digest  well  your  subject,  but  be  not  care- 
iil  to  choose  your  words,  previous  to  your  delivery  ;  follow 
out  the  idea  with  such  language  as  may  offer  at  the  moment."t 
"If  any  words  of  mine  could  be  needed  to  reinforce  the 
opinion  of  the  most  enchanting  speaker  I  ever  heard,  I 
should  employ  them  in  pressing  on  your  mind,  the  counsel  not 
to  prepare  your  words.  Certain  preachers  by  a  powerful 
constraining  discipline,  have  acquired  the  faculty  ofmentallv 
rehetiraing  the  entire  discourse  they  were  to  deliver,  witn 
almost  the  precise  language.  This  is  manifestly  no  more  ex- 
temporaneous preaching  than  if  they  had  written  down  every 
word  in  a  book.  But  if  you  would  avail  yourself  of  the  plas- 
tic power  of  excitement  in  a  great  assembly,  to  create  for  the 
gushing  thought,  a  word  of  fitting  diction,  you  will  not  spend 
a  moment  on  the  words.  Generally  speaking,  the  best  possi- 
ble word  is  one  which  is  born  of  the  thought  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembly."! 

13.  Should  preparation  to  preach  extempore  include  the 
preparation  ot  a  programme  or  brief,  to  serve  as  a  mne- 
monic IN  THE  PULPIT?  Not,  Ordinarily,  for  the  generality  of 
preachers.  Preachers  who  are  not  afraid  to  trust  their  memo- 
ries, find  more  freedom  in  drfivery,  when  they  have  no  paper 
before  them  ;  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  flow  ana  con-, 
tinuity  of  utterance,  in  casting  the  eyes  often  on  a  brief. 
Much  more  easy  and  agreeable  is  the  manner  of  an  orator, 
who,  standing  erect  before  his  hearers  in  perfect  independence 
of  aid  from  notes,  completes  the  delivery  of  his  speech.  This 
was  the  manner  of  the  most  consummate  extemporaneous 
preacherto  whom  we  have  ever  li.-t  .^ned  :§  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  other  masters  in  thu  ;.rt.  "  If  you  press  me  to 
Bay  which  is  absolutel}"  the  best  practice,  in  regard  to  notes, 
properly  so  called,  that  is  in  distinction  from  a  complete 
manuscript,  I  unhesitatingly  say,  nse  none  ;  carry  no  scrap  of 
writing  into  the  pulpit.  Let  your  scheme,  with  all  its 
branches  be  written  on  your  mental  tablet.  The  practice 
will  be  invaluable.  I  know  a  preacher,  about  my  own  age, 
who  has  never  employed  a  note  of  any  kind."|| 

14.  The  reason  for  the  absence  of  notes,  is  more  decisive 
generally  against  introducing  prepared  paragraphs  and  pages 

•  Quintilian.  t  Summerfleld. 

X  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander.  §  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander. 

'I  The  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Barnes  in  Philadelphia. 
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into  an  extemporaneous  sermon.  The  more  elaborately  they 
are  written,  the  more  ornate  and  exquisite  their  composition, 
the  less  their  homogeneity  with  the  ordinary  strain  of  spon- 
taneous, unstudied  elocution.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  hinder  the  effect  of  direct  contrast  between  the  latter  and 
these  elaborate  appendages.  "It  requires  the  practice  of 
years,  and  I  doubt  if  even  that  would  generally  suffice  to 
dovetail  an  extemporaneous  paragraph  gracefully  into  a 
written  sermon  ;"*  and  to  inweave  a  written  paragraph  into 
an  extemporary  sermon,  would  be  a  yet  harder  attempt. 
One  may  be  assisted  by  the  impulse  of  thought,  or  the  swell 
of  emotion,  in  delivering  a  written  discourse,  to  produce  an 
extemporaneous  paragraph  of  a  piece  with  the  composition ; 
there  is  no  like  assistance  in  the  other  undertaking  ;  the  pas- 
sage in  this,  is  from  the  natural  into  the  artistic,  from  freedom 
into  restraint,  from  warmth  into  comparative  frigidity.  There 
is  not,  however,  an  absolute  rule  against  the  intermixture  of 
written  with  unwritten  language  in  the  same  discourse, 
either  in  less  or  larger  measure.  Some  preachers,  especially 
in  treating  certain  subjects  extemporaneously,  have  used 
hberally  the  labor  of  the  pen  in  certain  places,  with  much  ad- 
vantage ;  the  general  heterogeneousness  of  the  two  kinds  of 
elocution  is  nevertheless  undeniable.f 

15.  But  to  return  to  the  preparation  of  THE  matter  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  expression  of  an  extemporaneous  sermon : 
This,  we  repeat,  is  the  same,  whether  the  discourse  is  to  be 
written  or  not.     The  only  difference  is  in  the  composition. 

•  Dr.  Alexander  :  There  are  striking  exceptions  however. 

t  Several  modes  of  learning  to  speak  well  extempore,  have  been  recom- 
mended by  different  writers.  The  best  mode  according  to  Lord  Brougham,  is 
is  follows :  *'  The  beginning  of  the  art  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of  easy  speaking. 
In  whatever  way  this  can  be  had,  which  inclination  or  accident  will  generally 
direct,  and  may  be  safely  allowed  to  do,  it  must  be  had.  Differing  as  I  do  f^om 
all  other  doctors  in  rhetoric,  in  this,  I  say  leam  to  Fpeak  easily  and  fluently, 
as  well  and  as  sensibly  as  you  can,  no  doubt — but  at  any  rate  learn  to  speak. 
This  is  to  eloquence  or  good  public  speaking,  what  being  able  to  talk  in  a 
child,  is  to  good  grammatical  speech.  It  is  the  requisite  foundation,  and  on  it 
you  must  build.  To  speak  easily,  ad  libitum,  to  be  able  to  say  what  you  choose, 
what  you  have  to  say — this  is  the  first  requisite,  to  acquire  which,  everything 
for  the  present  must  be  sacrificed.  This  is  the  first  step  ;  the  next  is  the  grand 
on  %  to  convert  this  kind  of  easy  speaking  into  chaste  eloquence.  Aiud  as  to 
this,  there  is  but  one  rule — to  set  daily  and  nightly  before  you  the  Greek 
Models."  But  is  ^is  really  the  only  means  ?  Should  not  the  study  of  English 
and  French  and  some  other  models — models  of  the  pulpit  especially-  be 
also  recommended  ?  Diligent  wobd-studt,  apart  from  all  models,  should,  we 
think,  be  also  insisted  on.  One's  vocabulary — the  number  and  character  of  the 
words  at  Ms  ready  command — should  be  constantly  husbanded  and  enriched. 
In  connection  with  every  means,  and,  as  of  more  importance  than  all,  the  pen 
should  be  elaborately  used.  And,  one  thing  more  we  earnestly  recommend, 
namely,  the  habit  of  using  only  chciste  diction  in  common  conversation. 
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There  is  the  same  analysis  of  the  subject ;  the  same  inven- 
tion and  disposition  oi  materials  ;  the  same  array  of  argu- 
ments, divisions,  and  subdivisions  ;  the  same  working  up  of 
every  thing  into  one  compact  organism,  the  parts  set  toge- 
ther in  the  order  of  climax,  one  growing  out  of  another,  in- 
terfused, intensified,  concentrated,  secured  against  dissipation 
and  divergence  offeree  from  the  one  object  oi  the  work;  m  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other  ;  nothing  omitted  in  the  discourse, 
which  is  to  be  extemporized,  except  the  composition.  In 
neither  case,  must  the  preparation  be  permitted  to  overlook 
or  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  in  the  preaching  of  the 
discourse  :  his  way  must  be  left  open  to  moaify,  or  add  to  the 
matter,  if  he  please  to  do  so  ;  but  whatever  the  Spirit's  course 
may  be,  the  work  of  preparation  on  the  preacher's  part 
ought  to  be  complete  ;  as  much  so,  when  he  omits  as  when 
he  performs  most  perfectly  the  labor  of  composition.  "  The 
sermon  must  be  well  and  solidly  prepared,  irrespective  of 
possible  accessions  to  it,  from  sudden  impulses  or  communica- 
tions of  the  Spirit. 

16.  With  different  preachers,  and  with  the  same  preacher 
at  difierent  times,  there  is  great  difference  as  to  speed  and 

BAPIDITY  IN  THE   PREPARATION    OF    THE    MATTER.      Sometimes 

it  is  accomplished  with  a  celerity  almost  equal  to  that  of 
lightning.  "There  belongs  to  the  human  mind  a  peculiar 
power  of  discerning  at  once  the  entire  nature  of  a  subject  ;"* 
it  is  given  to  the  preacher  occasionally,  to  exercise  this  won- 
derful power  ;  with  the  inception  of  the  purpose  to  treat  his 
subject,  the  plan,  the  partes  and  sub-partes,  and  the  course  of 
thought  to  the  end,  are  already  virtually  in  his  possession  ; 
the  preparation  is  completed  in  a  moment.  But  generally  its 
movement  is  a  contrast  to  this  electrical  switness ;  often  it 
is  the  extreme  opposite.  The  first  view  of  the  subject  is 
commonly  confused,  chaotic,  without  the  slightest  perception 
of  method  or  order;  a  process  of  intellectual  gestation  ensues, 
including  deep,  intense,  protracted  thinking  ;  struggles  with 
obscurity  and  confusion  ;  with  objections,  with  half-truths 
and  indecisive  arguments,  with  erroneous  or  false  prejudg- 
ments, with  bad  or  imperfect  disposition,  with  dispropor- 
tion, disunity,  disharmony,  complication,  in  organizing  the 
material.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  toil  of  prepara- 
tion, the  condition  of  thoroughness  and  success  in  the  work. 

17.  There  should  be  no  sparing  or  abatement  op  pains 
IN  this  labor.     It  is  generally  the  all  in  all,  in  extempora- 

^  Isaac  Taylor. 
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neons  preaching :  The  character  of  the  utterance  and  the 
elocution,  the  merit  of  the  performance,  probably  depends 
upon  it.     With  few  exceptions,  the  whole  is  done,  virtually, 
when  this  is  done.     When  the  discourse  is  written,  the  ante- 
cedent plan  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  may  be  changed 
and  perhaps  improved  in  the  work  of  composition  ;  not  so, 
in  the  delivery  of  an  extemporaneous  discourse.    The  delivery 
now  is  generally  predetermined  by  the  character  of  the  ante- 
cedent labor.    It  18  as  the  preparation  :  the  preparation  makes 
it.     Now  and  then,  it  may  be  otherwise  by  some  happy  acci- 
dent ;  but  the  exception  confirms  the  rule,  which  virtually 
incluaes  the  delivery  itself,  in  the  preparation :  when  this  is 
finished,  the  preacher  by  examining  it,  may  anticipate  the 
estimation  of  his  pulpit  performance.     If  he  would  therefore 
be  sure  of  preaching  well,  he  should  be  sure  of  doing  well 
the  work  of  preparation.     He  ought  to  revise  and  scrutinize 
exactly  what  he  has  done,  whether  it  was  by  the  rapid  or 
the  slower   movement.     His  swift  preparations,  especially, 
should  be  subjected  to  criticism.     They  may  be  less  pleasing 
to  him,  if  he  return  to  them  after  a  day  or  an  hour  or  two  : 
Perhaps  their  rapidity  was  from  want  of  breadth  or  depth  or 
gravity  of  thought :    But  his  most  elaborate  schemes  may  be 
susceptible  of  substantial  improvement.     After  the  severest 
labor,  the  best  plan  sometimes  remains  to  be  discovered. 
**  There  are  plans  which  applying  the  lever  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible, raise  the  entire  mass  of  the  subject ;  there  are  others 
which  escape  the  deepest  divisions  of  the  matter,  and  which 
raise  so  to  speak,  only  one  layer  of  the  subject."*     But  even 
if  no  change  be  made  in  the  work  a  revision  of  it  will  be  use- 
ful :  It  will  fecundate  and  inspire  the  mind  more  thoroughly 
with  the  subject.     It  ought  never  to  be  foreborn  if  there  is 
time  to  give  to  it. 

18.  The  preacher  may  avail  himself  op  aid  in  preparing. 
Conference  with  an  intelligent  friend,  comparison  of  his  plans 
with  those  of  others,  examining  the  discourses  of  others  ou  the 
subjects  he  undertakes  to  treat,  may,  directly  or  indirectly, 
assist  him.  But  more  important  than  all  other  means  of 
aiding  himself,  is  this  one,  namely,  a  quickened  consciousness, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  dependence  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  on  tlie  other,  of  relying  entirely  on  no  other  hu- 
man mind  than  his  own.  With  these  two  consciousnesses, 
which  generally  are  inseparable,  and  involve  one  another,  his 
mind  will  have  the  normal  pre-requisites  for  its  freest  and 

•Vinet 
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best  style  of  activity  ;  and  for  its  greatest  effectiveness  and 
success.     He  will  not  assist  himself  really  by  any  means,  if 
he  forget  or  intermit  his  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Spirit  ; 
he  certainly  will  not,  by  using  the  method  or  thoughts  of 
others,  any  otherwise  than  as  he  makes  them  his  own  by  his 
own  mental  rumination  and  digestion.     Not  more  individual, 
is  one's  own  flesh  and  blood,  or  personality  even,  than  the 
material  which  one  naturally  or  honestly  works  up  in  the 
construction  of  a  discourse.     It  must  be  his  own  as  veritably 
as  his  mind  is  his  own.     He  may  use  freely  whatever  he  can 
obtain  from  others,  when  he  has  digested  it,  and  inwrought  it 
into  the  life  of  his  own  mind  ;  but  otherwise  he  cannot  use  it, 
without  using  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  will  be  a 
plagiarist  if  he  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  originating  it, 
or  gives  it  as  from  himself.^     The  method  which  the  mind 
truly  uses,  is  one  which  it  forms  to  itself  by  a  kind  of  gesta- 
tory  process ;  it  may  be  suggested  or  given  by  another,  but 
it  IS  not  mechanically  accepted,  it  is  received  through  the 
mind's  free  self-activity  ;  it  is  from  the  application  of  thought 
to  the  ultimate  intention,  from  consideration  op  ths  end: 
Hence  all  the  material  of  the  operation  ;  hence  also,  the  dis- 
position of  the  material:     This    it   is  that  determines  the 
number  and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  the  entire 
method  of  the  work.      The    whole    business    ot    speaking 
is  resolvable  into  reflection  on  what  is  to  be  done,  ana  how  to 
do  it;  and  the  first  indicates  the  second  :     And  both  pre- 
suppose the  free  exercise   of  the   speaker's   individuality  : 
Both  will  express  that  individuality.     Following  nature,  no 
two  persons  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  in  precisely  the 
same  way.     The  diff^erence  will  appear  in  substantial  as  well 
as  in  minor  particulars.      Even  miraculous  inspiration  did 
not  hinder  the  apostles  from  doing  each  his  own  work,  after 
his  own  method  and  fashion. 

19.  We  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  the  work  of  preparing 
the  matter  of  the  discourse  :  But  preparation  to  preach,  in- 
cludes more  than  this  :  the  preacher  has  to  prepare  himself 
as  well  as  his  sermon.     And  this  after  all  is  the  most  im- 

Eortant  part  of  the  preparation.     "  It  is  not  so  much  by  what 
e  says,  as  by  what  he  is,  that  the  preacher  may  flatter  him- 
self that  he  does  not  beat  the  air.     Before  everything  he  is 

•  We  see  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  how  to  estimate  books  of  "  skeletons"  prof- 
fered as  "  helps,"  in  the  composition  of  sermons.  Except  as  inciting  the  writer 
to  self-exertion  (and  generally  they  do  only  the  contrary),  they  are  not  helps 
indeed,  unless  they  do,  lis  is  the  case  with  some  of  them,  the  whole  business 
themselves ;  when,  if  they  are  used,  they  occasion  the  preacher's  falling  into  tlie 
snare  of  plagiarism. 
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concerned  to  held  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience 
This  pure  conscience  is  the  true  force  of  preaching.     A  dis 
course  is  powerful  from  the  motive  of  him  who  pronounces  it, 
whatever  may  be  the  mode  in  which  that  motive  expresses 
itself.     A  discourse  is  so  much  the  better,  the  more  it  re- 
sembles an  act  of  contrition,  of  prayer,  of  martyrdom.     The 
preacher  should  regard  himself  as  a  channel  for  what  ought 
to  be    conveyed   by  him  into  the  heart  of  his  hearers."* 
Preaching  pre-supposcs  a  very  peculiar  habit  or  temper  of 
spirit.     Preaching   is   an  action  of  the  soul  of  the  highest 
spiritual  excellence,  if  it  be  rightly  performed,  but  for  the 
right  performance  of  which,  no  ready  made  discourse,  how- 
ever good,  is  the  least  security.     The  actual  labor  of  the  pul- 
pit is  as  much  a  spiritual,  Divine-Human  work,  as  the  most 
spiritual  preparation  for  that  labor.     The  co-operation  of  the 
Spirit  has  never  been  more  necessary  than  now.     Even  if  the 
words  of  the  sermon  have  been  prepared  by  his  help,  and  are 
in  themselves  spiritual  words,  they  cannot  be   reproduced 
aright  by  the   voice   without   the  continuance  of  the  Divine 
aid.     If  the  Spirit  withdraw  himself  from  the  preacher  in  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  he  cannot  read  them  as  he  should. 
The  words  are  spiritual,  but  not  his  reading  of  them.     The 
repetition  of  words  whether  from  the  Bible  or  the  sermon,  be- 
hooves to  be  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  discernment,  "a  sense 
of  the  excellency  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  them,  thence  arising."     There  is 
no  action  more  full  of  spirituality,  more  animated  by  spiritual 
perception  in  its  highest  degrees,  than  the  just  delivery  of  an 
evangelical  sermon.     The  short-coming,  therefore,  in  prepar- 
ing to  preach,  however  elaborate   and  complete,  is  radical, 
if  the  preacher  has  omitted  to  prepare  himsdf.     His  preach- 
ing after  all  will  not  be  preaching  indeed.     He  may  be  very 
eloquent,  the  matter  of  his  sermon  very  spiritual ;  but  his 
preaching  will  not  differ  essentially  from  the  speaking  of  a 
mere  barrister ;  it  will  be  as  really  of  mere  human  ability  or 
accomplishments.     The  barrister,  perhaps,  might  deliver  the 
sermon  as  well  as  he  ;  the  action  in  his  delivery  of  it  would 
have  the  same  moral  nature ;  the  eloquence  would  be  no 
other  than  natural  eloquence, ;    it  would  be  void  of  holi- 
ness, void  of  spirituality,  void  of  the  peculiar  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.     The  absence  of  the  spiritual  element  in 
pnlpit  elocution  makes  preaching,  preaching  no  longer.     Dis 
course  bearing  this  name,  with,  perhaps,  the  highest  linguistic 

•  Vinet 
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and  logical  excellencies  and  even  having  the  most  sacred  veri- 
ties of  the  gospel  for  its  matter,  may  be  no  less  ambitions,  no 
less  studious  of  personal  reputation  and  popular  applause,  no 
more  in  affinity  with  the  inspiration  and  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  than  the  oratory  of  the  forum  or  the  platform. 

20.  The  personal  disqualincation,  may  include,  if  not  a  want 
of  modesty  or  feeling,  a  want  op  self-command  in  presence  of 
THE  ASSEMBLY :  A  serious  matter,  if  one  is  going  to  preach 
without  notes.  A  slight  discomposure  of  mind  is  enough  to 
take  away  his  ability  to  reproduce  his  discourse,  even  as  a 
breath  of  wind  on  the  surface  of  a  lucid  water  will  deprive  it 
of  its  capacity  of  showing  the  images  of  the  trees  and  other 
objects  which  are  about  it.  And  a  man  of  sensibility,  who 
has  due  respect  to  the  assembly,  and  to  his  own  position,  is 
in  danger  of  being  thus  agitated,  especially  in  extempore 
speaking,  however  well  prepared  and  practised  in  the  art. 
Even  Cicero  has  said  of  nimself,  and  he  told  certain  eminent 
orators  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  that  he  had  observed  the 
same  thing  to  be  true  of  them,  that  "  he  grew  pale  at  the  be- 
ginning 01  a  speech,  and  felt  a  tremor  in  every  part  of  his 
frame.  "  When  a  young  man,"  he  added,  "  I  was  so  intimidat- 
ed, that  (I  speak  it  with  the  highest  sense  of  gratitude) 
Quintus  Maximus  adjourned  the  court,  when  he  perceived 
me  thus  oppressed  and  'disabled  with  concern."  Heroical 
preachers,  who  have  been  many  years  in  the  ministry,  are  no 
strangers  to  this  perturbation.  "  I  am  now  an  old  man,"  said 
Luther,  "  and  have  been  a  long  while  occupied  in  preaching ; 
but  I  never  ascend  the  pulpit  without  a  tremor."* 
Practice  in  preaching,  to  one  whom  familiarity  has  not  made 
unfeeling,  to  one  who  has  been  growing  in  the  grace  which 
pulpit  duty  rec^uires  for  its  just  performance,  enhances  ra- 
ther than  diminishes  the  liability  to  agitation,  at  the  outset  of 
the  delivery  of  a  sermon.  "  The  more  a  man  excels  in 
speaking,  he  is  the  more  -sensible  of  its  difficulty,  he  is 
under  tlie  greatest  concern  for  the  event  and  to  answer 
the  expectation  of  the  public."t  Let  one  approach  the 
pulpit,  with  a  matured  sense  of  the  pre-eminent  sacred- 
ness  of  the  position  which  he  is  about  to  occupy,  the  respon- 
sibilities attached  to  it,  the  issues  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
it,  and  of  his  own  insufficiency  for  this  work,  and  would  it  bo 
possible  for  him  to  remain  unmoved  without  more  than  hu- 
man support?     We  are  acquainted  with  a  preacher  who,  after 

*  Nunc  senex  et  dia  concionando  yersatas  aim,  sed  nosquam  saggeetiim  con* 
toeodo  sine  tremore. 
t  Cicero. 
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escaping,  through  Divine  mercy,  out  of  a  state  of  spiritual 
dechne  was  so  burdened  with  emotion  in  the  pulpit,  the  next 
Sabbath  morning,  that  he  could  scarcely  command  liimsolf, 
or  bear  his  new  experiences,  though  he  had  been  fourteen 
years  in  the  ministry. 

In  speaking  of  the  high  peculiarity  proper  to  true  feeling 
and  action  in  the  pulpit,  the  words  of  St.  Cyran  deserve, 
we  think,  the  deepest  consideration.  "  Preaching  is  a  mys- 
tery not  less  awful  and  terrible  than  that  of  the  eucharist. 
It  appears  to  me  that  preaching  is  much  more  awful ;  for  it 
is  that  by  which  souls  are  begotten  and  quickened  unto  God  ; 
whereas  by  the  eucharist,  they  are  only  nourished,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  healed. — For  my  part  I  had  rather  say 
a  hundred  masses  than  preach  once.  We  are. alone  at  the 
altar,  but  in  the  pulpit  we  preach  to  a  public  assembly,  where 
we  ought  to  fear  oflFending  God  more  than  elsewhere,  unless 
we  have  previously  labored  for  a  long  time  to  mortify  our 
spirit,  ana  that  puriency  which  every  one  has  to  know  many 
fine  things  which  is  the  greatest  temptation  that  remains  to  us 
from  the  sin  of  Adam."  Is  it  not  probable  that  too  much  of  the 
self-possession  and  familiarity  commonly  exhibited  in  preach- 
ing IS  to  be  referred  rather  to  the  presence  of  a  manuscript,  or 
to  an  unspiritual  self-assurance,  than  to  proficiency  in  pulpit 
piety  and  grace  ?  It  is  not  in  either  of  tnese  that  the  poten- 
tiality is  seated,  for  spiritual  activity  in  preaching  ;  it  lies, 
exclusively,  in  a  habit  of  soul,  produced  and  perpetu  ited 
with  reference  to  it,  by  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
We  read  of  primitive  preachers,*  that  they  were  men  habitu- 
ally full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  faith ;  ana  from  the  nature  of 
the  business  which  is  done  in  true  preaching,  it  could  not  but 
be,  that  a  man  so  subjectively  qualified,  would  have  this  full- 
ness in  special  vigor  and  force,  when  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness. It  IS  hence,  and  hence  alone,  that  there  is  a  security  for 
that  holy  self-composure,  that  sublime  elevation  above  all  re- 
gard to  self,  and  the  fear  of  man,  which  is  the  condition  of 
performing  this  business  aright. 

21.  Having  analyzed  preparation  for  preaching,  so  far  as 
it  is  common  to  both  methods,  we  return  to  writing,  which 
MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THEM.  The  difference  is  not 
small ;  for  writing,  after  the  best  preparation,  is  a  long  and 
painful  labor.  Writing  is  not  a  bare  transcription  on  paper, 
of  what  has  been  mentally  prepared.  The  words  of  the  dis- 
course, as  we  have  remarked,  have  not  been  prepared  ;  they 

*  John,  Peter,  Stephen,  Paol,  Barnabas,  etc. 
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are  produced  by  the  energy  of  the  mind  in  the  operation  of 
writing.  Not  more  in  extemporizing  than  in  comparing,  are 
the  verbal  creations  and  constructions,  the  creations  of  the 
moment ;  there  are  not  ready-made  sentences  or  words  for 
eitlier.  The  labor  of  the  linguistic  work  in  writing,  is  com- 
monly much  more  difficult  than  the  labor  of  preparing  for  it; 
not  only  are  the  forms  of  language  originated  now,  but  new 
ideas  and  relations  are  originated  also.  "Writing  is  still 
thinking,  still  inventing,  still  arranging."*  "  To  write  well  is 
at  once  to  think  well,  to  feel  well,  to  render  well :  it  must 
have,  at  the  same  time,  mind,  soul  and  taste  ;  style  requires 
the  combination  and  excellencies  of  all  the  intellectual  powers. 
The  intellectual  excellencies  which  it  contains,  all  the  re- 
lations of  which  it  consists,  are  so  many  truths  not  less 
useful,  and  perhaps  of  more  value  to  the  human  mind,  than 
those  which  may  form  the  foundation  of  the  subject.''t 

22.  The  usefulne^fs  of  writing  depends  on  its  being  done 
WITH  CARE.  Writing  is  useful  as  a  gymnastic  of  the  mind, 
that  is  to  saj^,  when  the  mind  acts  as  an  athlete,  when  its 
utmost  abilities  are  put  forth  :  writing  again  is  useful  as  con- 
tributing to  the  command  of  language  ;  as  a  means  of  chas- 
tening, purifying,  and  invigorating  style,  of  improvement  in 
disposition  and  method,  of  thoroughness  in  the  treatment  and 
exhibition  of  subjects,  and,  chiefly,  as  we  have  said  already, 
of  proficiency  in  extemporizing.  But  the  writing  which  sub- 
serves these  ends,  is  no  other  than  elaborate  composition  ; 
the  fruit  of  a  struggle  after  ideal  excellence.  We  cannot  re- 
tract what  we  have  said :  Better  be  restricted  to  preparation 
for  preaching  extempore,  than  fall  into  a  habit  of  preparing, 
by  unstudious,  superficial,  extemporaneous  wTiting. 

23.  But  it  is  to  be  kept  vividly  and  constantly  before  the 
mind,  in  writing  for  the  pulpit,  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
BPECiALiiY  in  this  KIND  OF  COMPOSITION.  It  approaches  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  style  of  extemporaneous  speaking. 
In  its  ideal,  preaching  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  extem- 
poraneous as  to  its  language  ;  the  extemporaneous  sermon, 
therefore  abstracting  its  faults  is  the  model  as  to  style 
and  diction  of  one  which  is  to  be  written ;  it  gives  com- 
mand in  the  verbal  construction  of  the  sermon.  The  j>en, 
in  composition,  should  as  much  as  possible  do  the  very  office 
of  the  tongue  in  its  unpremeditated  utterances  :  It  should  in- 
tend the  words  it  writes,  not  for  the  eve  but  the  ear.  The 
preacher  should  imagine  the  assembly  lie  is  to  address,  to  be 

•  Vinek.  f  Buffon. 
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present  with  him,  where  he  is  writing,  and  make  his  silent 
sentences  and  words  as  a  tongue  or  a  living  voice,  wherewith 
he  speaks  to  it.  He  must  write  in  a  style,  analogous,  not  to 
a  miniature,  but  to  the  bold  representations  of  scene-painting. 
He  has  lost  the  idea  of  preachmg  if  he  thinks  it  realizable  m 
a  composition  suited  peculiarly  to  the  press.  The  composi- 
tion oi  a  sermon,  should,  if  possible,  be  made  perfect  in  its 
kind  ;  but  its  kind  is  its  own,  and  unchangeable.  The  stylo 
of  the  sermon,  like  its  matter  and  its  purpose,  is  individual 
and  unique. 

24.  But,  moreover,  and  infinitely  more  important :  Writ- 
ing for  the  pulpit,  should,  no  less  than  the  antecedent  prepa- 
ration for  writing,  be  kept  under  the  command  and  control 
OF  the  Holy  Spirit.  Not  less  needful  now  is  the  Spirit's 
co-operation  :  if  possible  it  is  more  needful.  There  is  special 
danger  of  being  unspiritual  in  this  part  of  the  labor :  the 
danger  of  the  undue  pursuit  of  ornament ;  of  ambitious  ora- 
tory ;  of  going  into  a  search  for  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom ;  of  depending  too  much  on  the  sermons  or  plans  of 
others ;  of  being  too  speculative  and  abstruse,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  vulgar  and  commonplace  ;  of  being  only  half  or  almost 
true  :  in  a  word,  of  ignoring  the  Spirit's  part  in  preaching, 
and,  consequently,  of  abating  the  necessity  and  exercise  of 
prayer.  In  writing,  much  more  than  in  the  preliminary  labor, 
and  than  in  extemporizing,  the  mind  busies  itself  about  the 
externalities,  the  outward  investments  of  the  matter ;  in  the 
other  operation,  it  is  engrossed  with  the  matter  alone  ;  or  if 
it  apply  itself  at  all  to  the  clothing  of  its  thoughts,  it  does  so 
for  the  most  part,  in  an  embryotic  manner  :  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct construction,  or  discernment  of  forms  of  language.  The 
mind  certainly  can  and  often  does  think,  in  these  forms,  but 
if  it  never  thinks  without  them,  they  are  often  undistinguish- 
able  even  in  its  own  consciousness.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
whereas  in  writing,  the  expression  is  very  apt  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  it  is  comparatively  as  nothing  in  tlie  direct 
activity  of  the  extempore  speaker.  And  this  shows  the 
specially  high  place  which  prayer  should  have  in  writing 
sermons  :  it  is  if  possible,  more  important  now,  than  in  pre- 
paring the  matter.  The  expression  of  a  written,  no  less  than 
a  spoken  sermon,  ought  to  be  spiritual,  but  where  it  is  the 
chief  object  of  attention,  there  is  special  danger  that  it  will 
not  be  ;  it  will  bo  from  special  spirituality  in  the  writer  of 
the  sermon  if  the  structure  and  tissue  of  it,  bo  not  unspir- 
itual ;  in  wisdom  of  words,  rather  than  in  demonstration  of  tho 
Spirit  and  of  power. 
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25.  The  work  of  composition  generally  goes  on  better 
when,  without  anxious  attention  to  diction,  the  pen  op  the 

WRITER    moves    SWIFTLY,  UNDER  THE    IMPULSE   OP  STRONG   AND 

TiviD  CONCEPTIONS  OP  THE  SUBJECT.  Direct,  sutdy  of  expres- 
sion at  the  time  of  writing,  is  seldom  the  best  method  of 
success  in  the  style  of  a  composition.  Quintilian  tells  us, 
that  the  choicest  expressions  are,  for  the  most  part,  adherent 
to  things,  and  are  seen  in  their  own  light ;  while  we  search 
after  them  as  if  they  were  hiding  and  stealing  themselves 
away  from  us.  Still  we  know  that  one  may  have  vigorous 
conceptions  without  ability  to  express  them  well ;  there  are 
very  good  thinkers  who  are  not  good  writers.  Again,  it  is 
a  matter  of  experience,  that  after  the  best  preparation  of 
the  matter  one  can  make,  he  has  sometimes  to  depend  on 
the  labor  of  expression  at  the  moment  of  performing  it,  to 
give  him  the  precise  conceptions  he  needs,  in  order  to  writo 
well.  It  is  so  sometimes  in  speaking  extempore ;  it  is 
oftener  so  in  writing.  The  movement  of  the  tongue  in  the* 
former,  and  much  more  of  the  pen  in  the  latter,  is  deliberate 
and  interrupted  ;  the  expression  being  studied  as  a 
means  of  more  distinctness  of  thought.  But  generally  good 
writers  and  speakers  give  their  direct  attention  to  tliought 
first  and  chiefly  ;  leaving  expression  to  come  at  the  nisus, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  call  of  thought.  The  opposite 
order,  the  study  of  expression  chiefly,  produces  a  style  not 
without  ideas  altogetner,  but  **with  ideas  of  tinsel,  ideas 
without  roots  and  without  power :  or,  if  some  thought  is 
mixed  with  it,  it  is  external  to  tne  subject,  sustained  by 
nothing,  and  unsustained."*  A  vigorous  style  is  from  strong 
and  vigorous  thinking,  directed  to  the  matter,  not  to  the 
diction.  "  A  true  style  is  not  the  mask  but  the  physiog- 
nomy of  thought ;  it  comes  from  thought,  as  the  complexion 
comes  from  the  blood,  as  the  flower  springs  from  the  sap."* 
This  tells  us  why  it  is  that  very  masculine  writing  is  some- 
times slow,  very  slow,  perhaps,  in  its  progress.  It  neverthe- 
less remains  a  fact  that  one  ordinarily  writes  best,  especially 
if  he  is  occupied  on  a  sermon,  which  should  always  have  a 
popular,  speaking  style,  when  inspired  and  stimulated  by 
clear  views  of  his  subject,  his  pen  ii?  nimble  and  brisk  ;  and 
yet  perhaps  much  too  slow  for  the  movement  of  his  mind.t 
But,  though,  with  the  generality  of  preachers,  the  rule  in 
writing  a  sermon  should  be  to  dispatch  it,  currerde  calamOy 

•  Vlnet 

t  Dr.  Alexander's  chief  trouble  in  writing  was  the  time  required  in  the 
ohirographj. 
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yet  they  Bhonld  not  assume  that  because  they  have  followed 
the  best  method,  and  probably  produced  a  better  composi- 
tion than  they  could  have  otherwise  done,  they  should  not 
subject  it  to  A  critical  revision  op  the  language,  now  that  it 
is  substantially  finished,  according  to  the  true  rule.  Verbal 
criticism  has  been  biding  its  time  ;  after  a  little  rest  from 
the  labor  of  composition,  this  second  labor  may  be  insti- 
tuted, not  only  without  peril,  but  probably  with  much 
advantage,  to  the  fruit  of  the  first.  The  first  words,  and  the 
first  verbal  constructions  are  not  always  the  best,  even  when 
the  writer's  mind  is  pregnant  and  aglow  with  clear  and 
vigorous  thought ;  there  may  be  epithets,  too  many  or  too 
few,  or  not  well  selected  ;  sentences  involved  ;  redundant 
phrases  ;  statements  exaggerated  or  unprecise,  or  weak 
through  too  much  strength  ;  or  without  verity  to  thought. 
If  the  criticism  keeps  itself  under  the  law  which  every  thing 
in  a  sermon  should  obey — the  law  which  makes  subservience 
to  the  end  the  critic  of  every  sentence  and  word — it  can 
hardly  be  too  severe.  If  it  do  not  make  too  large  a  demand 
on  time,  it  should  not  rest  until  it  has  done  its  work  aa 
exactly  and  completely  as  possible.  Not  only  the  improve- 
ment of  the  discourse,  but  the  preacher's  general  improve- 
ment in  the  use  of  language,  is  the  fruit  of  fidelity  in  this 
second  labor  of  composition.  It  has  been  of  high  value 
with  the  best  thinkers  and  writers.  John  Poster,  speaking 
of  one  of  his  own  discourses,  says :  "  I  dare  say  1  could 
point  out  scores  of  sentences,  each  one  of  which  has  cost  me 
several  hours  of  the  utmost  exertion  of  my  mind  to  put  it  in 
the  state  in  which  it  now  stands,  after  putting  it  in  several 
other  forms,  to  each  one  of  which  I  saw  some  precise  objec- 
tion, which  I  could  at  the  time  have  very  distinctly  as- 
signed." 4iRobert  Hall  (witness  what  his  biographer  says  of 
his  toil  in  preparing  his  sermons  for  the  press)*  was  scarcely 
behind  his  eminent  contemporary  in  this  exquisite  care  for 
perfect  expression. 

26.  But  to  return  to  the  first  operation :  If  the  theory  of 
writing  well  forbids  the  study  of  words,  as  the  first  thing, 
much  more  does  it  forbid  the  labor  of  patch-work  in  the 
composition.t    Those  who  write  detached  passages  at  diSer- 


•  "  Writing,  improving?,  rejecting  the  improyement ;  seeking  another  ; 
rejecting  it ;  recasting  whole  sentences  and  pages  ;  often  recurring  precisely 
to  the  original  phraseolos^y ;  and  still  oftener  repenting,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  had  not  done  so." — Dr.  Oregory^s  Mtmoirs, 

t  Purpareus,  late  qai  splendeat,  anus  et  alter, 
Assuitur  pannos.'' 
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ent  times  never  combine  them,  we  are  told,*  without  forced 
transitions  ;  and  if  they  have  trouble  with  passages  of  their 
own  writing,  they  will  doubtless  hiive  more  in  working  up 
excerpts  from  scrap-books,  or  memory,  gathered  in  reading. 
The  construction  of  discourse  is  accretive  not  mechanical ; 
never  by  mere  juxta-position  or  accession.  It  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  living  germ,  an  upspring  and  a  growth,  from  a 
Kving  seed  of  truth.  It  takes  nothing  into  itself  from  with- 
out which  it  cannot  assimilate  ;  it  avoids  heterogeneous,  im- 
missible  matter,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  as  the  animal  in  its 
pasture,  avoids  the  herbage  which  does  not  suit  its  hunger. 
The  advance  of  a  discourse  to  completion,  and  especially  a 
Bermon,  a  Divine-Human  discourse,  is  from  within  outwar.d  ; 
what  comes  into  it  from  without,  does  so  by  elective  affinity, 
and  coalesces  with  its  life  as  it  enters,  so  that  this,  with  the 
rest,  works,  as  an  inward  living  force.  Come  whence  or  how 
it  may,  it  will  receive  it  into  itself,  if  it  will  at  once  mix  and 
become  consubstantial  with  its  own  life ;  but  it  can  accept  of 
nothing  which  is  not  closely  akin  and  germane  to  itself,  how- 
ever beautiful  or  sublime. 

27.  It  is  inexpedient  to  attempt  a  sermon  which  is  to  be 
written  for  an  urgent  occasion,  on  a  theme  not  already 
FAMILIAR  TO  THE  PREACHER.  His  knowledge  of  it  should  be 
adequate,  before  he  begins  the  work.  The  delay  required  by 
having  to  gain  new  knowledge,  is  incompatible  with  the  in- 
tense and  rapid  thinking  which  is  the  ordinary  condition  of 
life  and  energy  in  the  composition,  and  in  the  present  case 
probably  a  stern  necessity.  He  has  no  time  to  give  to  *'  read- 
ing up,''  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge :  He  should  have  a 
sufficiency  of  knowledge  when  he  begins.  If  more  comes  to 
him  as  he  proceeds,  it  should  come  spontaneously,  or  from 
the  principle  of  association  or  suggestion,  not  by  direct  effort 
to  obtain  it.  By  turning  aside  to  look  into  commentaries  or 
books  of  sermons,  or  even  by  stopping  to  ask  information  of 
a  friend  who  is  near,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  interest  in  his 
work  and  breaking  the  vital  force  and  connection  of  his 
thought.  He  can  not  do  two  things  at  once  ;  he  has  time  for 
but  one ;  and  if  he  had  more  time,  the  law  of  the  main  labor 
he  is  engaged  in,  would  forbid  the  appropriation  of  it  to 
aught  else,  until  that  labor  is  finished. 

28.  And  one  thing  more  as  to  the  selection  of  a  favorable 
topic  :  The  highest  success  in  writing  requires  a  quickened 

INTEREST  in  THE  SUBJECT  AS  WELL  AS   SUFFICIENT  KNOWLEDGE 

X  Baffon. 
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OP  IT.  Eloquence  is  not  from  knowledge  or  thinking  merely, 
but  from  sympathy,  from  lively  emotion,  from  light  within, 
which  burns  while  it  shines.  Eloquence  is  the  iruit  of  an 
engagement  of  the  powers  and  forces  of  the  mind,  in  a  busi- 
ness operation,  an  affair  of  action,  directed  to  an  immediate 
object.  Interest  is  its  law,  its  spring,  its  life  ;  other  things 
being  equal,  the  livelier  the  interest  the  higher  the  strain  of 
eloquence.  The  preacher  should,  as  much  as  possible  be  im- 
passionated  by  the  subject,  should  put  himself  wholly  into  it, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  himself  to  his  hearers  in  and  with  his 
discourse.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  highest  success  in 
writing  for  the  pulpit ;  and  it  shows,  what  Pastoral  Theology 
teaches  as  one  of  its  great  axioms,  the  close  association  of 

EXCELLENCE   IN  THE    PREACHING   OF   A  PASTOR  WITH    FIDELITY 

IN  THE  CARE  OF  SOULS.     The  best  parish  preacher  is  not  one 
so  engrossed  in  preparing  his  sermons  that  he  can  earnestly 
do  little  else ;  but  one,  on  the  contrary,  so  occupied  in  the 
work  of  pastoral  oversight  that  his  aboimding  in  that  work, 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  af  his  flock  thence 
resulting,  gives  him  the  w^ord  of  command  in  the  selection  of 
his  topics  for  preaching,  and  stimulates  and  guides  him  in  writ- 
ing his  discourses.     This  is  in  truth  the  pastor's  chief  labor  ; 
that  wiiich,  with  a  conscientious  pastor  holds  the  highest  place. 
"  I  confess  I  would  rather  hear  the  care  of  souls  objected 
against  preaching,  than  preaching  against  the  care  of  souls. 
I  would  rather  one  should  say  to  me,  my  sick,  my  j)oor,  my 
scattered  sheep  require  me,  and  forbid  me  to  give  my  preach- 
ing all  the  attention  which  is  desirable.^     But  there  is  no 
clashing  between  the  two  works :  they  aid,  use  one  another. 
Preaching  serves  itself  greatly  of  parochial  assiduity.    Next  to 
prayer  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  most  effec- 
tive assistance  in  writing  for  the  pulpit  is  afforded  by  ac- 
auaintance  and  sym])athy  with  the  state  of  families  and  in- 
ividuals  in  the  parish.     In  this  as  in  every  thing,  duty  is 
one  in  effect,  with  expediency  and  success.     The  secret  of  life, 
alacrity,  excellence,  happiness,  in  preaching  is  self-devotedness, 
earnestness,  and  particularity  of  concern  in  the  pastoral  care. 
The  difference  between  a  ministry  of  the  word  which  springs 
from  this  concern  and  fulfills  its  impulses,  and  one  which  may 
be  designated,  a  ministry  at  large,  is  often  as  the  difference 
between  liberty  and  servitude,  delight  and  drudgery,  strength 
and  weakness,  success  and  failure. t 

•  Vinet,  I'ast  Theol. 

1 1  acknowledge  that  there  are  tveo  things  whereby  I  regulate  mj  work  in 
the  whole  conrae  ^of  my  ministry :  To  impart  those  truths  of  whost  power  I 
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29.  We  here  finish  our  outline  of  this  important  subject, 
feeling  that  even  as  an  outline,  it  is  very  incomplete,  and 
hoping  that  if  what  we  have  said  shall  have  no  other  good 
result,  it  may  induce  some  one  better  furnished  for  the  work, 
to  supply  its  defects,  correct  its  faults,  and  extend  it  into 
a  book.  We  feel  that  our  subject  deserves  to  be  treated  at 
large  ;  it  has  not  been  so  treated,  so  far  as  we  know.  Vinet 
seems  to  have  included  it  in  the  plan  of  his  great  work  on 
Homilitics,*  but  it  has  no  place  in  that  work  ;  and  we  should 
rejoice  greatly  to  know,  that  a  vigorous  thinker,  with  a  strong 
and  full  apprehension  of  the  New  Testament  idea  of  preach- 
ing, with  adequate  learning  and  culture,  and  in  special  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  himself  to  the  labor 
of  preparing  for  the  press,  a  complete  treatise  on  it.  In  the 
plan  of  our  Lord  for  recovering  the  world  to  himself,  the  pul- 
it  remains  ascendant  over  all  other  means  ;  and  let  means 
e  multiplied  or  varied  as  they  may,  it  will  so  remain  ;  and 
if  it  abdicate  its  place  or  become  essentially  different  from 
what  it  was  at  first,  other  means,  however  diligently  used, 
will  become  as  waters  which  have  no  fountain,  or  as  bitter 
waters  flowing  from  a  fountain  which  has  been  poisoned. 
Next  to  the  outpouring  of  her  Spirit  upon  general  member- 
ship, the  church  has  no  interest  so  momentous  as  the  minis- 
try of  the  word.  Amid  the  radical  errors  and  misbeliefs  of 
the  times,  are  there  no  indications,  that  the  appearance  of 
Buch  a  book  as  we  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see,  would  be 
seasonable  ? 


I 


Art.  VL    THE  BOHEMIAN  REFORMATION. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  Shebwood. 

Tht  Lift  and  Times  of  John  Huss ;  or  the  Bohemian  Reformation  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century.  By  K  H.  Gillbtt.  In  two  volumes.  Boston,  Gould  & 
Lincoln  ;  New- York,  Sheldon  &  Co.     1863.    2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  661,  651 

Nowhere  is  God  more  clearly^  shown  to  be  the  all-animat- 
ing and  controlling  spirit  oi  history,  than  in  those  great 
movements,  which,  originating   in   his   church,  have   from 

have  had  in  some  measure^  a  recU  experience ;  and  to  press  those  duties,  tohich 
present  occasions^  iempiationSf  and  other  ciratmstances,  do  render  necessaay  to  be 
attended  to  in  a  peculiar  manner,"— Dr,  Owen 
*  See  page  261. 
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time  to   time   revolutionized  human  thought,  and  changed 
the  face  of  society.     Slight  as  often  seem  the  causes  which 
originate    these   movements,   and   insignificant   the   instru- 
ments which  accomplish  them,  and  limited  the  field  of  con- 
flict, they  yet  have  their  springs  in  the  most  vital  elements 
of  humanity  ;  are  identical  with  all  true  progress,  and   set- 
tle the  questions  at  issue  for  all  time,  and  for  the  race.   Like 
the  throes  of  an   earthquake,  these  movements  surprise  the 
world,  simply  because  the  world  has  not  noted  the  prepara- 
tion   going  on  for   ages,   on  many  a  field,  at  a   thousand 
centres   of  influence,  among  the  vital   elements  of  human 
thought,  and  the  vital  forces    of   human  progress.      The 
influence     which    heaps    up    the    tides    of    ocean    upon 
our   shores,   and   sends   them   all  along  our   river  courses, 
first    begins    far    away    in     the     depths    of    the    abyss  ; 
and    those    forces   also   which   originate   a    sudden    burst 
of  verdure   and   beauty   over   a   thousand  mountains,   and 
plains,  and  vallies,  in  spring-time,  begin  their  movement  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth.     So,  likewise,   those   grand   social, 
political,  and  religious  movements  which  mark   the   succes- 
sive steps  of  human  progress  in  the   past,  were  not  born  iu 
a  day  ;  were  not   isolated  events  ;  had  not  their  springs  on 
the   surface   of  society,   or   in   contemporaneous   agencies. 
Rather  were  they  the  volcanic  action  ot  forces  long  gather- 
ing strength  in  new  ideas,  in  inward  convictions,  in  Provi- 
dential  manifestations,  in   spiritual  quickenings — and   sud- 
denly  bursting   forth,   upheaving   kingdoms,    rocking    the 
whole  social  fabric,  and  lighting  up  the   heavens  with  their 
gleaming  fires. 

The  Great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  its 
springs  in  earlier  times,  and  in  lands  remote  from  the  seat 
of  its  power.  A  superficial  student  of  history  might  pro- 
nounce that  greatest  revolution  of  modern  times  an  acci- 
dental, impulsive,  and  almost  miraculous  movement,  so  sud- 
den and  wonderful  Was  the  development.  "  A  monk 
appears,  and  in  the  half  of  Europe,"  that  power  which  had 
for  centuries  lorded  it  over  God's  heritage  and  over  human 
liberty,  "speedily  crumbles  into  dust.  But  this  great 
movement  was,  in  its  origin,  far  from  being  the  work  of 
Luther.  The  matters  which  it  pressed  to  an  issue  were  not 
simply  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  corruptions  and 
abuses  of  the  Romish  church,  but  the  grand  ideas  and  lead- 
ing truths  of  universal  Christianity  ;  truths  that  were  vital 
to  human  freedom  and  progress,  and  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  church  from   that  terrible  system  which  had  so   long 
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enslaved  it,  and  sucked  its  life's  blood.  Had  it  been  a  sim- 
ple reform,  or  choice  of  doctrines — a  movement  confined  to 
tlie  surface  of  things  and  drawing  its  life  from  causes  local 
and  temporary — it  could  not  have  succeeded  ;  it  would 
have  been  strangled  in  its  birth  ;  nay,  in  the  language  of 
the  eloquent  historian*  of  the  Reformation,  "  It  would 
never  have  overpassed  the  threshold  of  an  academy,  of  a 
cloister,  or  even  of  a  monk's  cell.  But  it  was  the  pouring 
forth  anew  of  that  life  which  Christianity  had  brought  into 
the  world.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  noblest  of  doctrines 
— of  that  which  animates  those  who  receive  it  with  the 
purest  and  most  powerful  enthusiasm — the  doctrine  of  faUh 
— the  doctrine  of  grace. 

The  monk  of  Wittemberg,  struggling  in  his  cell  to  shake  oflF 
the  yoke  of  spiritual  bondage  and  come  into  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel,  was  a  fitting  representative  of  the  church  of  his  day, 
groaning  under  the  enormous  burdens  which  a  corrupt  faith 
and  a  tyrannizing  priesthood  had  imposed,  and  sighing  in 
secret  places  for  tlie  light  and  liberty  of  a  purer  Christianity. 
When  he  raised  a  cry  in  central  Germany,  it  went  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  millions  and  thrilled  the  soul  of  Europe,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  resurrection  trumpet.     For  it  was  the  cry  of  hu- 
manity, long  enslaved  by  superstition  and  priestly  power,  and 
now  demanding  liberty  and  God's  Word  ;  the  cry  of  a  burden- 
ed conscience,  weary  of  the  church  and  longing  for  Christ, 
fettered   by  rites  and  traditions,  and  thirsting  for  a  better 
right<3ousness  and  a  higher  freedom  ;  the  cry  of  a  human  soul 
that  had  tasted  of  God's  forgiveness,  had  attained  to  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone,  had  partaken  of  the  pure  word  of  God, 
and  now  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  testified  to  what 
he  knew  and  felt  and  believed.     Consequently  there  were 
multitudes  to  sympathize  with  \\\v.  reformer  the  moment  he 
appeared.     The  Reformation  had  already  taken  root.     God 
had  long  been  at  work  laying  the  foundations.     Causes  and 
agencies  had  been  silently  operating  for  centuries  which,  by 
the  law  of  progress,  rendered  the  Reformation  a  social  and 
moral   necessity.     God  had  awakened  the  human  mind  from 
the  slumber  of  the  Middle  Ages.     By  wonderful  discoveries 
he  had  afforded  to  the  church  facilities  ibr  giving  the  truth  a 
new  and  more  permanent  life  in  the  world.     He  had  intro- 
duced the  Bible  into   the  living  languages  of  Europe,  and 
scattered  it  extensively  among  the  people.  *  He  had,  by  the 
sileoit  workings  of  his  Spirit,  infused  the  elements  of  a  new 

•D'Aubigae. 
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religious  life  into  numberless  souls.  He  had  raised  up  men, 
here  and  there,  boldly  to  testify  to  the  truth  and  to  die  for  it. 
A  century  and  a  half  before  Luther's  advent,  Wickliffe  had 
sown  broadcast,  in  England,  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  a 
half  century  later,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  had  preached  in 
Bohemia  the  very  essence  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  with 
singular  freedom  and  burning  invective,  had  attacked  and  de- 
nounced Papal  corruptions  and  dogmas,  from  the  pulpit  and 
before  the  councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance  ;  and  the  flames  of 
their  martyrdom  had  kindled  a  light  which  a  century  had  not 
dimmed — the  morning  star  of  the  coming  day. 

When  Luther  began  the  battle  with  Rome,  these  new 
spiritual  forces  had  grown  too  many  and  too  strong  to  be  resist- 
ed by  any  kingly  or  priestly  power.  The  public  mind  of 
Europe  was  in  a  great  measure  prepared  for  the  conflict.  It 
was  the  devdopnient  only  of  this  grand  movement  that  was 
sudden  and  rapid.  Tlie  fusion  into  an  organic  life,  and 
a  grand  visible  power,  was  quick  and  wonderful  as  the 
action  of  electric  forces;  but  the  elements  of  that  life  and 
power  Divine  Providence  had  been  for  centuries  creating 
and  gathering.  It  only  needed  the  bold  and  earnest  voice  of 
Luther  to  give  form  and  expression  to  truths  already  estab- 
lished ;  the  attraction  of  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
preached  with  apostolic  fidelity  and  unction,  to  develope 
these  vitidized  spiritual  elements,  and  make  them  mighty  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  rotten  institutions-  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  Papacy,  and  for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. 

Guided  by  the  genius  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ener- 
getic sovereigns  that  ever  sat  on  the  Pontificial  tlirone,  Rome, 
to  the  outward  eye,  never  seemed  stronger,  or  surer  of  its 
power,  than  at  the  moment  Luther  nailed  his  theses  to  the 
door  of  the  church  at  Wittemberg.  And  yet  her  real  strength 
and  glory  had  already  departed  ;  tlie  seeds  of  incurable  dis- 
sensions had  been  widely  sown  ;  the  mining  process  be- 
neath her  strongest  bulwarks  was  complete  ;  the  charm  wsls 
broken,  and  the  thhndersof  the  Vatican  had  lost  their  terror. 

Tiiese  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the  volumes 
placet!  at  the  head  of  this  article  :  IVie  Life  ami  Times  of 
John  Huss  ;  or  the  Bohemian  Reformation  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, by  Rev,  E.  H.  Gillett.  The  author  is  a  Presbyterian 
pastor  of  this  city,  still  young  in  years,  and  hitherto  chiefly 
Known  for  his  vigorous  and  prolific  contributions  to  our  cur- 
rent periodical  literature.     In  these  stately  volumes  he  has 
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made  a  new  and  bold  adventure ;  and  nobly  has  he  suc- 
ceeded. By  a  single  bound  he  has  placed  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  church  historians,  and  produced  a  work  not 
only  of  singular  interest  to  the  general  reader,  but  a  work 
of  great  historical  value— one  which  fills  a  serious  chasm  in 
the  historical  literature  of  the  past.  It  is  a  history,  as  com- 
plete as  industry  and  genius  can  make  it,  of  the  Bohemian 
Reformation,  which,  though  seemingly  quenched  in  blood , 
was  the  first  blast  of  that  trumpet  wliich  marshalled  the 
true  and  the  faithful  for  a  deadly  conflict  with  Rome,  and  by 
the  teaching  and  the  example  of  its  heroic  leaders,  had  its 
ifull  share  in  nerving  Luther  and  his  co-laborers  to  their 
great  work. 

The  theme  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  author's  soul  seems  in 
full  sympathy  with  it.  There  is  not  a  little  dramatic  skill 
shown  in  the  arrangement  and  execution  of  the  work,  and 
there  is  a  felicity  of  grouping  and  of  portraiture,  which 
makes  it  as  interesting,  and  often  as  exciting,  as  a  romance. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  also  fresh  and  vivid,  energetic  and 
often  brilliant ;  while  it  is  written  in  a  truly  impartial  and 
liberal  spirit.  The  patient  industry  with  which  original 
sources  have  been  investigated,  and  new  and  fuller  light 
shed  on  some  of  the  main  incidents  and  chief  actors  in  that 
eventful  period,  entitles  the  author  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
public. 

The  interest  which  the  reading  of  this  work  has  produced 
in  our  own  mind,  prompts  us  to  attempt  to  sketch  an  outline 
of  its  chief  points  of  interest  for  this  Review  ;  hoping  that 
our  readers  will  be  induced  to  examine  it  for  themselves, 
and  test  the  justice  of  our  high  appreciation. 

The  Bohemian  Reformation,  like  that  under  Luther,  in  the 
following  century,  originated  in  an  heroic  effort  to  make  the 
Holy  Scriptures  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 
against  the  false  teachings  and  infamous  practices  of  the 
Romish  church.  Unwittingly,  but  really,  Huss  stood  on  Pro- 
testant ground,  and  fearlessly  and  earnestly  contended  for  this 
cardinal  point,  and  in  the  name  of  the  church  demanded  a  re- 
formation. His  defense  on  this  point  before  the  famous  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  is  truly  sublime.  His  commanding  position 
as  a  popular  preacher  and  leader,  and  also  confessor  to  the 
Queen,  nis  ability  as  a  controversialist,  as  well  as  his  indignant 
and  faithful  rebukes  of  the  sins  and  usurpations  of  the  hierar- 
chy, made  him  a  shining  mark,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the 
Papal  wrath. — But  we  are  anticipating. 

The  condition  of  Bohemia  at  the  time  Huss  appears  on  the 
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stage ;  and  the  feuds  and  schisms,  plottings  and  immoralities 
which  characterized  and  disgraced  the  Romish  church  at  that 
period,  are  graphically,  and  even  brilliantly  sketched,  in  the 
opening   chapter.     In  the  light  of  these  pages  we  get  an  in- 
telligent view  of  the  influences  which  originated  the  religious 
movement  which  finally  aroused  all  Bohemia,  and  convulsed 
Europe.     It  was  not  an  accident.     It  was  not  due,  like  the 
rupture  between  England  and  Rome  a  century  later,  to  the 
caprice  of  a  single  powerful  will.     It  was  not  the  fruit  of 
selfish,  vaulting  amibition,  like  that  of  the  anti-popes,  rending 
the  hierarchy  in  sunder  to  establish  a  dominion  of  its  own. 
The  causes  which  co-operated  to  produce  it  had  been  long  in 
existence,  and  long  at  work.     For  more  than  a  century  the 
Papacy  had  been  the  Augean  stable  of  Christendom.     Its 
"seventy    years  captivity     in  Prance  had  shorn   it   of  all 
sanctity,  if  not  of  all  respect,  save  what  was  due  to  a  tool  of 
French  ambition.    It  had  indeed  covered  itself  with  infamy. 
Petrarch  pronounced  Avignon,  "  a  second  Tartarus."     Pro- 
testant invective  against  Papal  corruption,  is  tame  to  the 
scathing  exposures  which  he  makes  as  an  eye-witness.     His 
burning  indignation  seems  to  glow  with  the  very  fires  of 
Dante's  Inferno ;  and  yet  his  strongest  statements  are  more 
than  justified  by  the  revelations  of  the  council  of  Constance. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  tiara 
should  become  the  foot-ball  of  rival  ambitions.  Reduced 
morally  to  a  level  with  the  prizes  grasped  at  by  unscrupulous 
leaders  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  all  the  dark  arts  of  intrigue  : 
all  the  devices  of  favoritism,  as  well  as  the  meanest  ana 
basest  passions,  were  called  into  play  to  compass  its  attain- 
ment. Parties  were  formed,  conspiracies  framed,  and  bribes 
given  and  accepted,  until  the  Papacy  was  rent  in  twain  by 
rival  aspirants.  There  was  a  pope  at  Avignon,  and  a  pope  at 
Rome  ;  and  thev  that  knew  them  best,  cursed  them  both.  If 
the  cardinals  of  Gregory  XII.  are  to  be  believed,  Belshazzar 
and  Nero  would  have  been  accounted  almost  saints  by  his  side. 
The  Papal  court  had  become  like  the  temple  of  old,  desecra- 
ted by  the  tables  of  the  money-changers.  There  was  nothing 
too  sacred  to  be  bought  and  sold.  Cardinalates,  patriarchates, 
bishoprics,  were  all  in  the  market.  Roman  haruspices — as 
cooly  impudent  as  Cicero  describes  them — might  have  blushed 
at  the  shame  of  such  bare-faced  simony. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Rival  popes — each  claiming  the  entire 
domain  of  Christendom — sold  the  same  diocese  to  rival  can- 
didates. The  mischiefs  of  the  schism  were  thus  brought 
under  the  eyes  of  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
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left  to  cherish  traditional  associations  of  Papal  sanctity. 
Especially  was* this  tlie  ca-»c,  where,  as  at  Lie«;e,  the  rival 
candidates,  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  hostile  armies, 
sought  to.  dispossess  each  other,  and  thousands  were  slain  in 
the  terrible  encounter. 

By  multitudes,  all  these  evils  were  charored  to  the  Papal 
schism.  If  only  one  of"  the  "  monstrous  heads  could  be 
abolished — so  they  reasoned,  or  rather  imagined — all  would 
be  well.  But  there  were  those  who  saw  further.  There 
were  men  like  John  Gerson,  "  the  Great  Chancellor,"  and 
Clemengis,  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  saw  in 
the  schism  itself  only  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  The 
Papacy  was  in  their  view  only  the  hour-hand  on  tlie  dial- 
plate  of  Christendom.  The  church  itself  demanded  reform, 
both  in  head  and  members.  The  case  was  already  well-nigh 
desperate  ;  and,  with  bold,  burning  words,  and  sometimes  in 
a  tone  that  reminds  us  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  they 
inveigh  against  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  expose  the 
incredible  vileness  of  men  robed  in  stole  and  miter,  to  pub- 
lic reprobation.  Had  a  thoughtful  observer  then  been 
asked,  whence  for  the  future  the  hope  of  church  reforma- 
tion was  to  come,  he  would  unhesitatingly  have  pointed  to 
the  great  chancellor,  with  his  broad  views,  his  philosophic 
in«ight,  his  irresistible  logic,  his  unbending  integrity,  and 
his  fearless  utterance,  that  dared  to  speak  even  of  doing 
without  a  pope  (de  au/eribilitate  Papce)  and  shrank  neither 
from  the  terrors  of  Papal  vengeance  nor  Parisian  mobs  ;  or, 
if  it  had  been  felt  that  such  a  Moses  needed  his  Aaron,  such 
a  Washington  his  Hamilton,  all  would  have  pointed  to  Cle- 
mengis, the  Milton  of  his  age,  the  elegant  scholar,  the  glow- 
ing writer,  the  keen  observer,  the  fearless  reprover,  with 
all  his  scholarly  attainments  and  aspirations,  throwing  by 
his  Cicero  and  Horace,  that  in  his  quiet  retreat  at  L  ujgres 
he  might  pore  over  the  writings  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
evangelists.  To  the  University  of  Paris,  at  least,  as  the 
mother  of  great  men,  and,  during  the  interregnum  of  the 
Papacy,  the  arbiter  of  European  thought,  thousands  of  eyes 
would  have  been  turned,  as  the  only  source  of  hope. 

But  help  was  to  come  from  another  quarter — help  which 
Gerson  himself  misunderstood,  failed  to  appreciate,  and 
helped  to  condemn.  Humbler  men  than  he,  though,  per- 
haps, not  less  sagacious,  were  observers  too,  although  in 
other  and  distant  spheres.  Under  some  of  the  German 
emperors,  Italy  and  Germany  had  been  brought  into  doso 
and  intimate  relations.    While  Roman  corruption  produced 
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indignation,  Roman  learning  excited  admiration  beyond  the 
German  forests.     When  Charles  IV.,  adopting  afid  beauti- 
fying Prague  as  his  capital,  invited  Petrarch  to  take  up  his 
residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau,  the  great  ruler  only 
typified  the  homfige  which  the  North  was  preparing  to  pay 
to  the  arts  and  learning   of  the   South,  while,  with   fresher 
feeling  and  healthier  conscience,  she  reprobated  her  vices 
and   outrageous   crimes.     Indeed,  from  the  time  (middle  of 
the  fourteenth   century)  that   the    German   emperor,  in  his 
zeal  for  learning,  established  the  University  of  Prague,  the 
evidences   of  fresh  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  activity 
began  to  appear.     Bohemia,  especially,  felt  and  responded 
to  the  new  impulse.     One  has  but  to  listen  to  the  list  of  his 
predecessors,  eloquent  preachers,  upon  whom  Huss  bestows 
warm  eulogy,  or  glance   over  the  extracts  given  in  these 
volumes  from  the  writings  of  Conrad,  Milicz,  and  Janow,  to 
feel  assured  that   the  half   century  w^hich   preceded   the 
advent  of  Huss  was  one  rife  with  new  mental  and  spiritual 
activities.     If  Germany,  a  century  later,  had  her  Reuchlin 
and  Erasmus,  Bohemia  had  her  Stitny  and  Steikna.     The 
freedom  of  university  life  and  thought  forms  even  one  of 
the  marked  features  of  the  age.     The  boldest  speculations 
were  put  forth.     Questions  almost  impious  were  freely  dis- 
cussed.    The  university  was  a  kind  of  San  Marino  republic 
amidst  the  despotic  waste  around  it.    It  made  up,  by  its  own 
nnfettered  license,  for  the  superfluity  of  restraint  to  which 
free  thought  elsewhere  was  subjected.     It  demanded,  and  it 
secured  largely,  the  privilege  of  reading  what  it  pleased,  and 
discussing  what  it  pleased.     It  would  have  no  expurgatory 
index  but  its  own  decisions. 

Here,  then,  intellectual  enterprise  found  an  asylum.  Here 
thought  fermented,  leavening  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  minds  at  once.  Men  journeyed,  as  the  pilgrims  of  learn- 
ing, to  her  most  famous  shrines,  from  Oxford  to  Paris,  to 
Heidelberg,  to  Cracow,  to  Vienna,  or  to  Prague.  The  names 
of  Abelard,  Roscelin,  or  even  Wickliffe  were  as  familiar 
almost  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau  as  on  those  of  the  Isis 
or  the  Seine.  Any  thing  almost  might  be  propounded  as 
a  philosophical  proposition,  and  orthodoxy  was  still  secure. 
Amidst  such  intellectual  activity,  there  were  indeed  "  the 
risks  of  thinking,"  but  there  was  also  the  promise.  Graver 
minds  ponderea  deeper  problems.  The  Christian  fathers 
were  read.  Augustine,  pored  over  by  Alcuin,  read  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  perused  in  monasteries  and  cloisters, 
was  still  a  power  in  the  realm  of  theology.  Huss  studied 
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his  writings,  and  they  served  to  mould  his  doctrines.  A. 
more  earnest  religious  spirit  was  abroad.  One  feels  in 
reading  of  the  labors  of  Huss'  predecessors,  that  he  has 
come  in  contact  with  an  element  in  the  life  of  the  church 
that  cannot  remain  inert.  It  must  expand  or  be  ex- 
punged. 

In  Bohemia,  moreover,  a  patriotic  spirit  had  been  evoked 
by  foreign  intrusion.  The  German  emperor  might  favor 
the  preponderance  of  the  German  element.  But  German 
ascendancy,  tolerated  for  a  time,  at  length  produces  exas- 
peration. In  the  university  of  Prague,  it  secures  the  con- 
demnation of  WicklifiFe's  doctrines.  It  is  at  this  critical 
juncture  that  Huss,  peasant-born,  a  patriot  to  his  heart's 
core,  a  diligent  student  and  an  earnest  thinker,  schooled  in 
the  heroic  lessons  of  the  old  martyrs  and  endowed  with  gifts 
and  graces  that  signalize  him  alike  as  a  preacher  and 
reformer — steps  upon  the  scene.  At  a  single  bound  he 
rises  to  eminence.  Scarce  thirty  years  of  age,  he  is  at 
once  rector  of  the  university,  the  Queen's  confessor,  and 
preacher  of  Bcthleham  chapel — founded  expressly  and  by  a 
noble  Christian  liberality,  for  the  simple  preaching  of  the 
word  of  God.  Lofty  aims,  a  stainless  reputation,  and  thrill- 
ing eloquence  make  him  the  idol  of  thousands.  He  follows  in 
the  track  of  Conrad  and  Janow.  He  is  a  stern  reprover  of 
sin,  a  fearless  preacher  of  righteousness.  The  archbishop 
confides  in  him  ;  employs  him  each  year  to  preach  the 
the  Synodical  sermon,  the  sermon  glowing  with  burning 
words,  stinging  prevalent  iniquities  with  a  scorpion  lash  ;  co- 
operates with  him  in  the  exposure  of  pious  frauds,  and  ap- 
proves, if  he  does  not  encourage  him,  in  his  work.  The  na- 
tional sympathy  rallies  to  his  support.  The  German  con- 
demnation of  Wickliffe  excites  Bohemian  feeling  in  his  favor. 
Huss,  studying  the  writings  of  the  English  reformer,  com- 
mends them  from  the  pulpit.  The  bitterness  of  national 
antipathy  is  exasperated  by  new  questions  of  heresy.  The 
Bohemians  demand  that  the  Germans  shall  have  but  one 
vote  in  the  university  instead  of  three.  The  foreigner  at 
least  shall  not  out  vote  the  native  born.  After  some  delay, 
the  passionate  but  inbecile  King,  son  of  Charles  IV,  grants 
the  request,  and  the  Germans,  indignant,  leave  the  university 
in  a  body.  Now  at  least,  the  merits  of  the  English  reformer 
may  be  freely  canvassed.  But  here  the  archbishop  breaks 
with  Huss.  His  underlings  spur  him  on  to  rebuke  Huss, 
and  burn  the  writings  of  Wicklifie.  Overriding  the  privileges 
of  the  university,  and  in  contempt  of  private  rights,  ho  sum- 
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mens  under  severe  penalty  all  the  owners  of  WickliflFe's  books 
to  give  them  up  ;  and  in  his  own  court,  every  entrance 
guarded  by  files  of  soldiers,  more  than  two  hundred  elegantly 
bound  volumes  are  committed  to  the  flames.  Prom  his  pulpit 
Huss  condemns  the  blind  bigotry  of  the  act.  He  accounts 
such  persecution  of  the  truth  the  malice  of  a  little  mind.  The 
act  of  the  prelate  is  reprobated.  Popular  feeling  sustains 
Huss,  and  the  author  of  the  burning  of  the  books  is  hooted  at 
in  the  streets  as  the  A.  B.  C.  bishop.  Ho  complains  to  the 
king,  but  can  obtain  no  redress,  and  under  a  sense  of  his  out- 
raged dignity  leaves  the  city,  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  king's 
brother,  the  king  of  Hungary.  Tnis  was  perhaps  the  just 
pensdty  which  the  monarch  permitted  to  overtake  him  for 
endeavoring  to  thwart  his  plans  for  the  recognition  of  the 
pope,  (1409)  elected  by  the  council  of  Pisa. 
But  graver  questions  are  soon  brought  forward.     This  new 

Eope,  elected  to  give  peace  and  unity  to  the  church,  while 
is  two  rivals  are  deposed,  is  a  monster  of  vic^  and  crime. 
He  out-Herods  Herod.  His  rivals  appear  almost  saintly  in 
the  comparison.  To  drive  back  the  king  of  Naples,  who  had 
invaded  his  patrimony — for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes 
was  as  much  their  curse  then  as  it  is  to-aay — he  launched  a 
Bull  of  crusade  against  him.  He  invited  all  Christendom  with 
sword  and  buckler  to  crush  him  as  an  infidel  and  a  reprobate. 
The  reward  of  their  service  was  to  be  found  in  the  freely 
ofiered  indulgences  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  The  crusade 
was  proclaimed  at  Prague.  Boxes  were  placed  at  the  church 
doors  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  faithful,  and  furnish 
the  means  for  carrying  on  the  Holy  war. 

This  was  too  much  for  Huss  silently  to  endure.  He  chal- 
lenges the  humanity  as  well  as  Christianity  of  the  Bull.  He 
exposes  its  iniquity  in  unsparing  terms.  Prayers  and  tears 
he  maintains  with  Ambrose — are  the  arms  of  a  bishop.  This 
was  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  Huss.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
the  king  would  sustain  him.  For  a  time  indeed  he  hesitated, 
but  Rome  held  not  back  one  moment  out  of  regard  for  the 
man  who  had  committed,  in  her  vocabulary,  the  unpardona- 
ble sin  :  the  sin  against  her  avarice.  Huss  was  ex-communi- 
cated ;  but  it  did  not  shake  his  firmness.  His  enemies  cannot 
force  him  from  Prague,  but  he  chooses  to  withdraw,  and  in 
villages  and  knightly  castles,^by  the  roadside  and  on  their 
mountains,  he  goes  forth,  as  an  itinerant,  writing  still  to  his 
friends  at  Prague,  giving  them  counsel,  and  sustaining  their 
spirits,  but  glorying  in  his  Master's  example  of  preaching  in 
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the  open  fields,  and  stirring  the  hearts  of  thousands  by  his 
thrilling  words. 

Meanwhile  he  has  appealed  from  the  pope/'ill-inforraed,"  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  great  and  final  judge  ;  but  when  a  General 
Council  has  been  resolved  upon,  he  decided  to  appear  before 
it,  and  vindicate  his  innocence.  Returning  to  rrague.  lie 
readily  secures  testimonials  to  his  orthodoxy;  and  fortified  by 
the  king's  safe  conduct,  and  also  by  the  emperor's,  which  met 
him  on  the  way,  he  set  out  for  Constance,  (Oct.  1414)  where 
the  great  council  is  to  meet.  Two  brave  knights  accom- 
pany him  ;  and  his  journey,  even  in  Germany,  where  he  had 
anticipated  hostility,  is  almost  an  ovation.  For  a  month  he 
is  left  unmolested  at  Constance,  but  his  Bohemian  enemies 
are  already  on  the  ground  and  are  jjlotting  his  ruin.  He  is 
summoned  before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  in  contempt  of 
his  safe  conduct  is  thrown  into  prison.  Here  for  seven  long 
weary  month^,  he  endures  a  daily  martyrdom,  his  health 
giving  way,  his  life  repeatedly  endangered,  and  suffering  ex- 
cruciating pain  from  the  attacks  of  disease. 

It  is  during  this  period  of  harsh  as  well  as  unjust  impris- 
onment, we  learn  to  admire  him  most.  His  letters,  written 
from  his  prison-cell  to  his  friends  in  Bohemia,  are  fragrant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  confessor,  and  the  heroism  of  the  mar- 
tyr. There  is  not  a  line  which  we  could  wish  to  blot.  Evela  ' 
where  he  condescends  to  tell  us  (rfj^a  dreams,  or  to  speak  of 
the  degrading  sentence  inflicted  by  the  council  upon  the 
pope  by  whom  he  had  been  excommunicated,  we  sympathize 
with  him,  and  feel  that  he  would  have  been  more  than  human 
if  some  moments  of  mortal  weakness  had  not  been  blended 
with  the  martyr's  firilmess.  Since  apostolic  days,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  has  been  a  Patmos  more  sacred  than  Huss' 
prison-cell ;  or  a  closet  that  has  witnessed  more  earnest  and 
fervent  wrestlings  with  God.  In  his  parting  counsels  to  his 
friends,  there  is  no  trace  of  selfish  or  worldly  passion.  His 
great  anxiety  for  himself  is,  that  he  may  not  be  left,  by  an 
unworthy  weakness,  to  dishonor  the  cause  for  w^hich  he  had 
lived  and  suffered,  and  for  which  he  is  willing  to  die.  There 
is  no  faltering  ;  there  is  no  bravado.  If  only  the  privilege  of 
an  audience  oe  secured  before  the  council,  there  is  a  com- 
parative indifference  to  the  issue.  The  eloquence  of  the 
orator — and  Huss  was  a  master  of  eloquence ;  the  palm  in 
controversy — and  against  his  opponents  he  was,  we  are 
told,  a  Milton  against  Salmasijis ;  the  honors  of  learning — 
and  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar, — are  all  lost  in  our  con- 
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templation  of  the  brave  reformer,  calmly  waiting  to  set  the 
seal  of  martyrdom  to  the  doctrines  he  had  taught. 

His  trial  was  a  cruel  farce.  The  very  forms  of  justice  were 
outraged.  Luther  has  not  inappropriately  described  the 
council  as  an  assembly  of  wild  beasts  '*  bristling  with  rage." 
It  was  repeatedly  in  vain  that  Huss  attempted  to  make  him- 
self heard.  His  voice  was  dro^vned  in  the  vociferations  of  a 
stolid  and  mitred  mob.  He  had  been  solemnly  assured  of  an 
audience  ;  but  the  promise  in  all  but  the  form  was  violated. 
Weak,  worn  and  exhausted,  debilitated  by  disease  and  long 
imprisonment,  Huss  yet  sustained  himself  manfully.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  speak  if  he  could  be  heard.  But  few 
wished  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  doctrines  which  he  was  charged  with  holding,  were 
such  as  bore  directly  against  the  Papal  theory  of  the  church ; 
yet  many  of  them  were  little  divergent  from  sentiments  which 
Clemengis  and  Gerson  boldly  avowed.  Indeed  the  latter  de- 
clared, and  was  reprehended  for  declaring,  tliat  if  Huss  had 
been  properly  deiended,  he  would  never  have  been  con- 
demned. But  his  great  heresy — for  on  other  points  he  was 
in  the  main  a  Jansenist — was  his  a[)peal  to  the  Word  of  God 
as  authoritative,  above  any  decisions  of  doctors  or  councils. 
Adhering  firmly  to  this  point,  his  fate  was  sealed  ;  his  death 
became  a  logical  necessity. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  the  incidents  of  the  closing 
scene,  the  sentence,  the  degradation  from  the  priesthood,  the 
marshalled  procession,  the  bonfire  of  Huss'  books  that  met 
his  eye  on  the  way  to  the  stake,  his  farewell  words,  demeanor 
and  prayer  fulness.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  to  the  last,  he 
acted  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffer- 
ed.    It  is  a  thrilling  story. 

Huss  was  indeed  a  model  reformer.  His  character  was  one 
of  singular  purity  and  excellence.  Not  even  his  enemies 
could  bring  any  charge  against  him  except  for  heresy. 
Scholarly  in  all  his  tastes,  yet  eminently  practical ;  mild  in 
temper,  yet  firm  in  principle  ;  a  keen  and  masterly  controver- 
sialist, and  yet  caring  only  for  the  truth  ;  a  courtier,  and  yet 
a  popular  leader  and  idol  of  the  people,  and  a  Christian 
pastor  of  apostolic  fervor  and  fidelity  ;  not  rash  or  impulsive, 
but  fearless,  and  intimidated  by  no  array  of  opposition;  shrink- 
ing from  censure  and  from  suffering,  and  yet  willing  to  have 
his  name  cast  out  as  evil  among  men,  and  going  to  the 
stake  with  a  joyful  heart,  for  the  Master's  sake, — he  was 
preeminently  fitted  for  the  work  given  him  to  do  ;  and 
nobly  did  he  do  it.     Not  only  was  he  a  reformer  before  the 
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Reformation,  but  a  Calvinist  also  in  doctrine,  before  Calvin. 
Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  the  work  before  us,  we  give 
a  spocimen  of  the  author  s  style  and  method  of  treating  his 
subjc  ct.  By  one  of  those  retributions  which  sometimes  over- 
take the  guilty  even  in  this  life,  Huss  was  not  to  leave  his 
prison  at  Gottlieben  until  his  bitterest  enemy  and  leading 
antagonist,  John  XXIII.,  deposed  from  the  Papacy  by  the 
same  council  which  condemned  the  reformer,  was  confined  in 
the  same  walls.  With  assumed  contrition  and  humility  he  re- 
ceived his  deposition.  But  the  holy  fathers  responded  by 
resolving  on  increasing  the  rigor  of  his  imprisonment. 

'*  On  the  third  day  of  June,  therefore,  he  was  removed  by  their 
order  from  Ratolfcell  to  Gottlieben,  occupying  a  cell  in  the  same  prison 
where  Huss  was  confined.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  men  met.  It 
is  enough  that  they  now  found  themselves  in  this  strange  juxtaposition. 
The  last  time  that  they  had  stood  face  to  face,  the  proud,  tyrannical, 
and  h3rpocritical  pontiflF  had  seemed  to  occupy  a  position  superior  to  any 
earthly  tribunal.  Soon  his  selfish  policy  marked  Huss  as  a  scapegoat 
for  his  own  sin.  Denied  the  luxury  of  exulting  over  his  victim,  he 
spread  his  complaint  of  the  Emperor  over  Europe,  and  howled  forth  his 
rage  that  the  policy  rather  than  the  justice  of  tiigismimd  had  snatched 
the  victim  from  his  tiger  claws.  Now  the  tiger  himself  was  caged,  and 
Huss  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  enjoyed  the  disgrace  of  his  foe. 
His  own  turn  for  exultation  had  come.  But  he  chose  rather  to  see  in 
this  event  the  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  his  own  excommunication, 
a  demonstration  which  was  not  to  lose  its  effect  upon  the  Bohemian 
nation. 

Moralists  might  discover  an  important  lesson  in  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  these  two  men  confined  in  the  same  fortress.  One  was  the 
coward  tyrant  of  Christendom,  taking  counsel  of  his  fears,  and  adopting 
in  regard  to  himself  language,  if  true,  as  degrading  as  it  was  submis- 
sive. The  other,  weak  and  exposed  as  he  was  to  the  inveterate  malice 
of  his  foes,  had  no  terms  to  offer  but  those  of  submission  to  the  su- 
premacy of  truth  alone, — a  supremacy  which  his  foes  also  must  finally 
acknowledge.  One  had  alienated  all  the  friends  he  ever  had.  The 
other  had  not  only  bound  his  former  friends  closer  to  him  by  his  stead- 
fast integrity,  but  had  won  the  hearts  of  his  jailors  to  sympathy,  com- 
passion, and  admiration.  There,  in  one  cell,  might  be  seen  the  ex- 
pontiff,  on  whose  head  rested  a  weight  of  crime  that  could  scarce  have 
found  its  parallel  in  the  lives  of  the  Herods  and  the  Neros — crushed  by 
infamy  as  well  as  by  chains — a  winning  supplicant,  cringing  to  lick  the 
hand  that  inflicted  his  blows — stripped  of  all  his  honors,  and  his  name 
made  the  by- word  of  reproach.  Here,  in  another,  was  the  victim  of 
bigoted  and  jealous  malice,  and  yet,  with  an  integrity  and  purity  of 
character  on  which  his  bitterest  enemies  could  not  fix  a  stain,  awaiting 
in  the  calm  consciousness  of  his  innocence  the  assaults  of  calumny — 
sustained  by  strength  and  grace  imparted  from  above — turning  his 
prison-cell  into  a  Bethel,  and  with  faith  in  God  exultant  in  every  pros- 
pect, whether  of  acquittal  or  of  death.  One  of  these  prisoners  humbles 
himself  before  men  ;  the  other  before  God  only.  One  represents  Barab- 
bas ;  the  other,  in  his  patient  endurance  of  injustice,  calumny,  and 
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scorn,  remindfl  ns  of  the  example  of  his  divine  Master." — Vol.  I.  pp. 
536,  537. 

The  execution  of  Huss  filled  Bohemia  with  mingled  grief 
and  indignation  ;  but  the  council  demanded  yet  another  vic- 
tim. A  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Huss,  his  intimate 
friend,  Jerome  of  Prague,  had  hastened  to  Constance,  to  seek 
his  release.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  only 
thrusting  his  own  head  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Bohemians  at  Constance,  he  turned  and  fled. 
But  on  his  return,  and  ere  yet  he  had  reached  a  safe  place, 
his  indignation  mastered  his  discretion.  He  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  convictions,  and  in  the  warm  impulsiveness  of  his 
nature,  called  the  council  a  synagogue  of  Satan.  The  words 
excited  suspicion.  He  was  arrested,  and  sent  back  iii 
chains  to  the  council.  After  a  brief  and  insulting  examina- 
tion, he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  with  the  fate  of  Huss 
before  him,  and  in  prospect  of  his  own  doom,  was  kept  there 
for  months.  His  resolution  at  length  gave  way,  and  he  con- 
sented to  recant.  The  terrors  of  the  stake  appalled  him. 
Brave  as  he  was,  "  the  cruel  torture  of  the  fire,  forced  him 
to  violate  his  conscience.  But  nobly  did  he  retrieve  his  char- 
acter. 

The  sincerity  of  his  recantation  was  suspected  by  the 
council,  and,  accordingly,  new  accusations  were  framed 
against  him,  and  ho  was  arraigned  for  trial.  This  it  was, 
probably,  in  connection  with  his  compunctions  of  conscience, 
that  brought  him  to  himself,  and  nerved  his  spirit  to  defy 
the  wrath  of  the  council  and  court — the  martyr's  crown.  His 
trial  before  the  council,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  these  volumns. 

Judged  of  by  the  scattered  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  of  it,  and  by  the  extraordinary  impression  which 
it  produced  on  those  who  heard  it,  taking  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  his  defense,  when  allowed  full  liberty  of  speech, 
in  a  public  audience,  will  rank  among  the  most  able  and 
sublime  efforts  of  the  human  mind  in  circumstances  of  sim- 
ilar perplexity  and  trial.  He  had  been  tried  by  the  council 
on  an  indictment  numbering  over  one  hundred  items,  and  de- 
clared guilty  of  heresy.  Ho  knew  what  to  expect.  The 
flames  of  martyrdom  flushed  full  in  his  face  ;  but  God  gave 
him  a  boldness  which  astounded  his  accusers  and  judges,  and 
an  eloquence  and  power  of  speech  that  seem  almost  inspired. 
The  scene  approaches,  in  moral  grandeur,  Paul's  magnificent 
defense  before  Agrippa.     Let  our  author  describe  this  he- 
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roic  witness  and  martyr  as  he  appeared  on  that  memorable 
occasion : 

'*  Jerome  was  prompt  to  improve  the  privilege  he  had  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  desired.  The  hours  of  his  tedious  imprisonment  had  restored 
him  to  himself.  Pale  and  worn  as  he  was,  he  arose  and  boldly  faced 
the  assembly.  All  could  see  at  a  glance  that  he  was  master  of  him- 
self, and,  notwithstanding  his  long  imprisonment  and  suffering,  of  all 
his  wonderful  powers.  The  memory  of  his  shameful  and  cowardly  re- 
cantation had  filled  him  with  remorse,  but  a  remorse  that  stung  him  to 
the  purpose  of  a  noble  disavowal  of  what  he  now  accounted  liis  dis- 
grace. His  whole  appearance  must  have  commanded  respect.  His 
bearing  throughout  betrayed  neither  timidity  nor  weakness.  In  the 
portrait  of  him,  which  has  preserved  his  features  for  us,  we  read  the 
restless  energy  and  the  daring  promptitude  of  the  man.  Nature  had 
stamped  upon  his  face  the  chivalry  of  a  heroic  nature.  No  common 
soul  spoke  out  in  those  large  piercing  eyes,  and  that  bold  high  forehead, 
and  those  lips  that  seemed  instinct  with  the  eloquence  they  uttered. 
Men  gazed  upon  him  with  admiration.  lie  felt  himself  that  he  stood 
before  the  world,  and  was  resolved,  with  death  before  him,  to  bear  a 
noble  testimony  to  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

*' Jerome  prefaced  his  defence  with  a  prayer  that  God  would  deign 
to  aid  him,  and  inspire  him  to  speak  only  such  words  as  should  be  fit- 
ting and  consistent  with  the  well-being  and  safety  of  his  soul.  He  then 
besought  all  those  present,  that  they  would  pray  God,  the  Blessed  Vir- 

§in,  and  the  whole  heavenly  host  in  his  behalf,  that  they  would  so 
_  luminate  his  mind  and  his  understanding  that  he  might  speak  nothing 
that  could  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  his  eternal  welfare."  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
220,  221. 

The  introduction  to  his  speech  struck  the  key  note  of  his 
extended  argument : 

*'  I  am  aware,  most  learned  men,  that  many  excellent  men  have  suf- 
fered things  unworthy  of  their  virtues,  borne  down  by  false  witnesses, 
condemned  by  imjust  judges.  ...  If  I  myself  should  in  like  manner 
be  condemned,  I  shall  not  be  the  first,  nor  do  I  believe  that  I  shall  be 
the  last,  to  suffer.  Still  I  have  a  firm  hope  in  God,  my  maker,  that  yet, 
when  this  life  is  past,  they  who  condemn  Jerome  unjustly,  shall  see 
him  take  precedence  of  them,  and  summon  them  to  judgment.  And 
then  shall  they  be  bound  to  answer  to  God  and  to  him,  and  give  an  ac- 
count for  the  injustice  with  which  he  was  treated  at  their  hands.  . . . 
Yet,  it  is  an  odious  thing  that  a  priest  should  be  condemned  by  a  priest ; 
and  yet  this  has  been  done.  It  is  more  odious  to  be  condemned  by  a 
college  of  priests :  yet  this  too  has  taken  place.  But  the  crowning 
point  of  iniquity  is,  when  this  is  done  by  a  council  of  priests :  and 
yet  we  have  seen  even  this  come  to  pass.*'  **As  Jerome  uttered 
these  words  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him.  His  indignant  eloquence 
thrilled  and  awed  the  assembly.  Yet  tliey  did  not  venture  to  interrupt 
him.  Jerome  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den.  The  wild  beast  quailed 
before  the  steady,  searching  gaze  of  conscious  integrity  and  power.** 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  221,  223. 

"  Poggio  pronounces  Jerome  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  remarkable 
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ability.*  When  interrupted,  as  he  often  was  in  his  speech,  by  clamors, 
or  persons  carping  at  his  language  in  a  manner  most  provoking,  he  left 
not  one  of  them  unscathed.  All  felt  his  vengeance,  and  were  put  either 
to  shame  or  silence.  If  murmurs  arose,  he  paused  and  protested 
against  the  disturbance.  He  would  then  resume  his  speech,  again  and 
again  interrupted,  yet  begging  and  beseeching  them  still  to  allow  him 
liberty  of  speech,  whom  they  would  never  hear  again.  All  the  confu- 
sion did  not  break  him  down.  He  retained  tliroughout  his  firmness  and 
self-possession.  How  wonderful  was  his  memory,  that  never  failed 
him,  though  for  three  hundred  and  forty  days  tlirust  in  the  dungeon  of 
a  dark  and  filthy  prison  !  Yet  of  this  grievance,  which  he  indignantly 
complained,  he  said  *  that  as  a  brave  man  it  did  not  become  him  to  moan 
about  it  that  he  was  treated  with  such  indignity,  but  he  was  surprised 
at  the  inhumanity  which  others  had  shown  him.  In  this  dark  prison  he 
had  no  chance  to  read,  nor  could  he  even  see  to  do  it.'  I  say  nothing 
of  his  anxiety  of  mind  by  which  he  was  harassed  day  after  day,  and 
which  might  well  have  destroyed  his  memory.  Yet  he  adduced  in 
his  favor  the  authority  of  so  many  men  of  the  highest  wisdom  and 
learning,  so  many  doctors  of  the  cluuch  whose  words  testified  in  his 
behalf,  that  you  could  not  have  expected  more  if  the  whole  space  of 
his  imprisonment  had  been  devoted  in  undisturbed  leisure  to  the  studies 
of  wisdom.  His  voice  was  sweet,  full,  sonorous,  imi>resaivc  in  its 
tones.  His  gesture  was  that  of  tlie  orator,  adapted,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, either  to  express  indignation  or  to  excite  pity,  which  neverthe- 
less he  neither  asked  for,  nor  showed  an  anxiety  to  obtain.  He  stood 
before  the  assembly,  so  fearless  and  intrepid,  not  only  scorning  to  live, 
but  welcoming  death,  that  you  would  have  called  him  a  second  Cato. 
0  man !  worthy  art  thou  to  be  forever  remembered  among  men !  I  do 
not  praise  him  in  any  respect  in  which  he  was  opposed  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  church.  I  admire  his  learning,  his  extensive  knowledge, 
his  eloquence,  and  his  skill  in  argument.  I  only  fear  that  all  natiure's 
gifts  have  been  bestowed  to  work  his  ruin."     Vol.  ii,  pp.  235,  236. 

Jerome  was  carried  back  from  the  council  to  his  dungeon, 
to  await  his  final  sentence.  The  rigor  of  his  imprisonment 
was  greatly  increased.  Ilis  hands,  his  arras,  and  his  feet 
were  loaded  with  irons.  Efforts  were  not  wanting  to  save 
him.  An  artful  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  once  more 
to  recant.  But  thre:jts  and  persuasions  wore  vain.  "  Un- 
counselled  but  by  his  coiiscience  and  his  God,  he  rose 
from  his  fall,  in  the  intro[>ldity  and  courage  of  a  genuine 
martyr,  Mot  ting  (mt,  by  an  Jionest  and  liearty  avowal  of  his 
error,  the  stain  of  what  he  thenceforth  accounted  his  weak- 
ness and  his  error."  As  he  left  the  cathedral  for  the  scene 
of  execution,  *'  he  chanted  the  creed  in  a  firm  voice,  w^itheyes 
uplifted  to  Heaven,  and  a  face  radiant  with  joy.  He  was 
executed  on  the  same  spot  where  Huss  had  been  burned.  As 
the  flames  kindled  about  him,  he  sang  the  hymn,  "Hail,  Fes- 


*  Maximi  ingenii  fuit.  Mon.  Hus.,  ii.  359. 
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tal  Day,"  and  then  in  a  loud  voice  chanted  the  Nicene  creed. 
"  When  this  was  done,  he  turned  and  addressed  the  crowd  in 
the  German  language."  *  Beloved  youth,  as  I  have  now 
chanted,  so  and  not  otherwise  do  I  believe.  This  is  the 
symbol  of  my  faith.  Yet  for  this  I  die,  because  I  would  not 
assent  to  and  approve  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  hold 
and  assert  with  them  that  John  Hiiss  was  holily  and  justly 
condemned  by  the  council.  For  I  knew  him  well,  and  I  knew 
him  as  a  true  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.'  " 

Tlie  execution  of  Jerome  added  new  exasperation  to  the 
popular  feeling  in  Bohemia.  The  nation  felt  bound  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  public  wrong.  Hundreds  of  bold  brave 
knights,  with  hand  on  sword,  stood  ready  to  avenge  the  in- 
sult, when  opportunity  should  offer.  The  coimcil  read  the 
missives — not  by  any  means  complimentary,  which  reached 
them  from  Bohemia  ;  and,  with  what  was  now  but  a  form  of 
mockery,  offered  safe-conduct,  while  they  cited  the  authors 
and  subscribers  of  the  obnoxious  epistles.  Not  a  man  appear- 
ed. The  citation  was  renewed.  It  was  still  in  vain.  The  council 
invoked  the  emperor's  aid.  He  was  not  silly  enough  to  give 
it.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  council  but  to  attend  to  its  own 
proper  business,  and  pursue  measures  for  the  unity  and  refor- 
mation of  the  church.  They  secured  the  abdication  of  Gregory. 
They  tried  and  deposed  John  XHI.,  while  they  cited  and 
finally  excommunicated  Benedict  XHI.  The  way  was  open 
for  a  new  election.  The  hucksters  of  Papal  simony  was  re- 
solved not  to  defer  it.  And  now  began  a  conflict  of  party 
manoeuvre  and  intrigue  which  would  have  covered  the  shame- 
fulness  of  modern  caucus  with  infamy.  In  the  lowest  deep, 
was  found  a  depth  still  lower  of  bribery,  corruption  and  con- 
spiracy. The  few  friends  of  reform  struggled  manfully.  Into 
tne  ear  of  the   council   were  poured,  in  solemn    sermons 

g reached  before  it,  words  more  stinging  and  startling  if  possi- 
le  than  any  that  Huss  had  uttered.  They  reveal  a  length 
and  breadth,  a  height  and  depth  of  depravity  pervading  the 
church,  a  degree  of  licentiousness,  cupidity,  profligacy,  and 
unblushing  effrontery  in  the  clergy,  a  systematic  simony  ex- 
tending from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  offices  of  the  hierarchy, 
which,  had  they  come  from  any  other  source,  would  have 
seemed  simply  incredible.  There  are  chapters  in  these 
volumes  that  would  form  as  fit  commentaries  on  Daniels  Infer- 
no^ as  can  be  found  in  the  entire  range  of  literature.  Such  a 
background  as  they  furnish  was  needed  in  order  fairly  to  pre- 
sent the  picture  of  Bohemian  revolt. 

The  newly  elected  pope,  Martin  V.,  had  the  imprudence,  if 
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not  the  impudence,  to  send  his  legate  to  Bohemia.  He  was 
met  with  derision  and  opprobrium,  and  returned  quicker  than 
he  came.  He  reported  that  all  was  lost,  unless  the  Bohemians 
were  brought  back  by  force.  A  crusade  against  them  must 
be  proclaimed.  The  pope  conferred  with  the  emperor.  Their 
interests  were  one,  for  the  Bohemians  distributed  without 
lessening  the  contempt  they  felt  for  both.  A  crusade  was 
proclaimed. 

Meanwhile  Bohemia  had  taken  the  alarm.  A  new  doctrine 
had  been  introduced,  which  proved  a  powerful  tributary  to 
the  cause  of  reform.  This  was  simply  the  return  to  the  pri- 
mative  use  of  the  cup  in  the  sacrement.  Jacabel,  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  Huss  seems  to  have  fallen,  first  broached  it. 
In  his  closing  days,  the  martyr  in  his  prison  had  pronounced 
in  its  favor.  It  was  taken  up  at  Prague  with  entliusiasm.  It 
offered  to  the  reformers  a  visible  symbol.  It  typified  a  return 
to  the  pure  Christianity  of  the  apostolic  age.  The  university 
endorsed  it.  The  people  received  it  as  if  by  acclamation. 
They  demanded  of  the  king  churches  in  which  to  celebrate 
the  eucharist,  and  in  default  of  them  gathered  from  hundreds 
of  miles  in  the  open  fields,  resolved  at  least  to  enjoy  freedom 
of  worship.  Forty  thousand  men  gathered  at  Tabor.  On  re- 
peated occa8ions,peaceably  they  came  and  peaceably  dispersed 
to  their  homes,  till  it  was  attempted  to  molest  them.  Then 
they  took  up  arms.  The  opportune  death  of  the  feeble 
monarch,  left  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  leaders. 
Among  them,  Nicholas  of  Hussinitz,  Koranda,  Procopius,  and 
Zisco  ;  the  last  stood  preeminent.  Nature  had  cast  him  in  a 
hero's  mould  ;  and  above  all  the  men  of  his  time  he  stood 
forth  as  the  most  accomplished  general.  A  perfect  master 
of  strategy,  with  unflinching  firmness  of  resolve,  perfect  cool- 
ness of  judgment,  a  heart  utterly  incapable  of  fear,  a  memory 
that  embalmed  for  vengeance  the  judicial  murder  of  Huss  as 
well  as  his  own  private  wrongs,  he  flung  himself  into  the  strife 
with  a  desperation  and  valor  which  forbade,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  all  hope  of  compromise  practised  in  the  arts  of 
war,  and  inspired  a  confidence  which  drew  thousands  to  his 
standard.      His  camp    at  last  became   a   city  ;   and   Tabor 

f proved  the  asylum  to  which  the  wronged  and  the  outraged 
rom  every  quarter  of  the  land  fled  for  refuge.  Entire  free- 
dom of  utterance  and  worship,  allowed  the  new  opinion  to 
spring  up  to  quick  maturity.  The  Taborites  soon  represent- 
ed the  advance  wing  of  reform.  They  were  no  longer  con- 
tent with  the  four  articles  of  the  Calixtines,  as  the  adherents 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  cup  were  called.     They  saw  in  Rome 
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simply  Antichrist.  They  wanted  no  mass,  no  auricular  con- 
fession, no  holy  water,  no  priestly  robes.  In  their  view  every 
Christian  was  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God.  They  would 
dispense  with  all  the  tawdry  ornaments  and  trappings  of  the 
great  Harlot.  They  would  follow  to  the  letter  the  simple 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  the  Christian 
fathers  might  not  give  law  to  their  faith. 

Such  were  the  men  who  followed  the  lead  of  Zisca,  himself 
a  Calixtine,  at  least  for  a  time — but  too  sagacious  not  to  per- 
ceive the  valor  which  the  views  of  the  Taborites  inspired. 
They  were  the  Puritiuis  of  the  age,  and  if  Zisca  was  a  Crom- 
well, they  were  his  Ironsides.  Into  them  he  inspired  his  own 
spirit,  and  under  his  lead  they  shrank  from  no  encounter, 
however  desperate. 

The  Calixtines  had  need  of  them.  Two  years  (1420)  after 
the  close  of  the  council  the  crusading  army  was  at  last 
marshalled  with  the  emperor  at  its  head.  It  numbered  more 
than  100,000  men.  Slowly  but  steadily  it  moved  on  along  its 
soon  desolated  track,  approaching  Prague  as  a  doomed  city. 
It  was  a  critical  moment.  The  Taborite  chief  was  sunmioned 
to  the  aid  of  the  besieged.  His  brave  followers,  with  their 
iron  tiails,  came  in  conflict  with  the  dHe  of  the  imperial  army. 
It  was  simply  trained  soldiership  against  fanatic  valor.  The 
emperor  was  foiled.  By  an  accident  his  camps  were  burned, 
and  he  withdrew  humihated  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
his  father  had  proudly  made  his  cai)ital. 

Feuds  between  the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  broke  out  as 
he  withdrew,  which  encouraged  his  return.  With  new  armies, 
laboriously  levied,  he  again  assayed  to  reduce  his  revolted 
subjects,  and  to  impose  upon  them  at  the  same  time  the  yoke 
of  the  Papacy.  But  again  he  wr  disappointed.  The  shame 
of  defeat  impelled  him  still  agn:  1  to  renew  the  attempt,  and 
not  till  his  crusading  armies  had  been  successively  routed  or 
dispersed,  did  he  give  over  his  desperate  enterprise.  Then 
at  last  he  proposed  a  comproinise.  He  consented  to  treat 
with  the  blind  Zisca ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  eye  of 
the  hero  had  been  pierced  by  an  arrow,  and  he  lost  his  sight. 
But  at  this  juncture  Zisca  died  (1424),  and  his  successor  Pro- 
copius  was  too  wary  to  be  caught  in  any  di])lomatic  snare. 
He  too  proved  an  able  general,  and  under  his  leadership  the 
imperial  forces,  even  with  cardinal  Julian  at  their  head,  were 
subjected  to  defeat. 

Bohemia  had  triumphed  ;  and  her  martyred  heroes  and  re- 
formers were  avenged.  But  the  old  feud  between  Taborite 
and  Calixtine  broke  out  afresh.     Rome  saw  her  opportunity, 
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and  resolved  to  improve  it.  The  council  of  Basle  was  con- 
yoked,  and  the  Bohemians  were  invited  to'attend  it,  that  some 
compromise  might  be  effected.  They  hesitated,  but  at  length 
yielded.  The  use  of  the  cup  was,  from  policy,  conceded,  and 
the  Cnlixtines  were  partially  won  back  to  the  church.  The 
Taborites  in  vain  remonstrated  and  resisted.  Their  power 
however  was  broken.  They  were  defeated  in  battle,  and  well- 
nigh  crushed  out.  The  fugitives  were  hunted  like  felons,  and 
dealt  with  as  outlaws.  For  more  than  lialf  a  century  their 
record  is  traced  in  blood.  With  the  dawn  of  the  Lutheran 
reformation  dawned  for  them  a  brighter  day.  They  extended 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Wittemberg  reformer,  and  he 
seized  it  with  a  brother^s  grasp.  The  warlike  Taborites  had 
become  the  peaceful  and  peace-loving  church  of  the  United 
Brethren.  1  he  Moravian  missionaries,  whose  fame  has  gone 
forth  to  every  Christian  land,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  brave  soldiers  that  were  marched  imder  Zisca's  standard 
to  avenge  the  memory  of  Huss. 

We  have  not  space  to  trace  further  the  cause  of  Protestant 
reform  in  Bohemia.  In  these  volumes  it  is  brought  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  By  many  a  bloody  inci- 
dent ;  by  many  an  outbreak  of  persecution  ;  by  many  a 
heroic  martyrdom,  was  it  marked.  A  sad,  a  tragic  history 
is  before  us,  unrelieved  except  by  the  noble  virtues  of  vic- 
tims or  sufferers,  and  closing  amid  thickening  gloom.  But 
the  lessons  it  teaches  are  for  all  time  ;  and  the  results  have 
become  tributiiry  to  the  great  cause  of  Protestant  trutli. 

Except  so  far  as  the  two  principal  actors  are  concerned, 
we  have  scarcely  glanced  at  the  prominent  personages  of 
European  celebrity  that  are  brought  to  our  view.  But  these 
volumes  present  an  extensive  and  magnificent  picture-gallery, 
none  the  less  attractive,  because,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
there  is  no  attempt  at  elaborate  delineation,  and  the  features 
of  individuals  are  portrayed  simply  in  their  actions.  Yet 
fiction  itself  might  be  clmllcnged  to  invent  any  thing  more 
varied,  and  yet  more  distinct,  than  the  great  personages  that 
move  before  us  on  this  stately  scene.  Huss  and  Jerome  are 
of  course  the  prominent  figures,  but  by  the  convocation  of 
the  council,  Constance  is  made  the  center  to  which  all  Euro- 
pean interests  converge.  Here  we  meet  kings  and  princes, 
present  in  person  or  by  their  representatives;  prelates  of 
every  grade,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  arcli-bishops,  bishops,  schol- 
ars, and  learned  men  from  the  universities,  masters  of  intrigue, 
and  masters  and  doctors  in  theology.  England,  with  all  lier 
hatred  of  the  Lollards,  sends  Hallam,  whose  bosom  friend 
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Ullerston  pens  a  pamphlet  on  reform,  which  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  one  by  Huss ;  Nutter,  Dysso  and  others,  who 
would  prescribe  as  the  most  effective  dose  for  St.  Peter's 
stomach,  the  submerging  of  three  hundred  prelates  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  provided  they  be  kept  there  for  the 
space  of  three  days.  Prance  sends  her  noblest  intellect  in  the 
person  of  John  Gerson,  whose  mind  grasped  beyond  others 
the  great  problem  of  his  age,  who  wrote  and  preached  and 
prayed  with  the  fervor  of  sincerity,  and  whose  estimate  of 
the  council,  after  he  had  withdrawn  from  Paris  to  die  in  ex- 
ile, stands  on  record  to  its  lasting  infamy  ;  and  along  with 
him,  others  who  had  imbibed  his  spirit,  and  shared  his  views. 
Poland  is  represented  by  Voladimir,  the  champion  of  views 
too  liberal  for  his  age,  a  man  whom  Sydney  would  have  ad- 
mired, and  whose  arguments  Locke  would  have  loved  to 
study.  Even  Italy  had  her  Zabarella,  ready  to  accept  a 
measure  of  reform  that  would  have  been  most  distasteful  to 
the  Papacy  ;  while  from  Spain  there  are  those  whose  caustic 
satires  on  Simony  must  have  stung  and  rankled  in  guilty 
bosoms. 

And  then  we  come  in  contact  with  monsters  like  John  XXIII, 
antedating  the  age  of  the  Borgias ;  with  tyrants  like  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  ambitious  unscrupulous,  blood-stained,  pur- 
chasing genius  with  gold  to  prostitute  it  in  their  service  ;  with 
the  unprincipled  advocate  like  John  Petit,  declaiming  regi- 
cide i)rinciples  with  vociferation,  and  reducing  crime  to  an 
ethical  system — with  a  Von  Palkenberg,  whose  gilts  of  Bil- 
lingsgate are  coupled  with  fittuig  audacity  and  impudence — 
with  a  Michael  do  Causis,  fit  tool  of  Pontifical  malice,  hound- 
ing on  the  persecution  agahist  Huss,  with  a  diabolical  wan- 
tonness of  pleasure — with  a  renegade  Paletz,  once  the  bosom 
friend  and  room-mate  of  the  great  reformer,  and  while  forced 
to  atone  for  his  former  intimacy  by  an  excess  of  zeal,  bursting 
into  tears  as  he  takes  his  farewell  of  the  prisoner — with  a 
John  do  Chlum,  the  mirror  of  faithful  friendship,  a  model 
knight,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche — a  Poggio  Bracciolini,  sec- 
retary to  seven  popes,  capable  of  appreciating  the  eloquence 
of  Jerome's  defense  and  determining  that  he  says  nothing  un- 
worthy of  the  great  and  good  man,  but  professionally  incapa- 
ble of  knowing  the  real  merits  of  the  case  ;  a  John  Stokes, 
with  the  blunt  biography  of  an  English  persecutor,  and  the 
dogged  persistance  of  British  {)luck  :  and  with  all  these,  al- 
though not  present  at  the  council,  a  Vincent  Ferrara,  the  field- 
preacher  of  Europe,  electrifying  provinces  and  working  mira- 
cles of  reform  by  the  spell  of  an  eloquence  which  charmed 
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alike  the  scholar  and  the  peasant^ — a  Clemengis,  the  best 
Latinest  and  most  eloquent  writer  of  his  age,  enibahning  in 
his  glowing  sentences,  like  flies  in  amber,  the  corruption  of 
councils,  and  the  profligacy  of  popes  and  prelates  ;  and  a 
Jacobel,  riding  the  whirlwind  of  popular  feeling,  yet  capable 
of  directing  tlie  storm,  annihilating  at  the  same  time  by  his 
masterly  controversial  skill,  all  the  subterfuges  of  opponents, 
and  setting  forth  broadly  and  distinctly  the  scope  of  Bohe- 
mian reform. 

If  in  the  grand  drama,  with  Europe  for  its  stage,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  for  its  period,  in  whidi 
these  personages  figure  as  the  actors,  inquiry  should  be  maoe 
for  clowns  and  imbeciles  ;  even  these  are  not  wanting,  while 
the  drunken  king  of  Bohemia,  and  archbishop  Albic  serve  to 
represent  the  one,  and  the  feeble  irresolute  Charles  VI,  of 
Prance,  or  the  weak  emperor  Robert,  may  personate  the 
other.  The  crafty  Sigismund,  grasping  for  himself  the  Im- 
perial sceptre,  and  striving  to  render  the  council  the  tool  of 
his  policy  ;  and  the  daring,  impious  Ladiv<laus,  of  Naples, 
drawing  off  harmless  on  the  point  of  his  steel,  the  lightnings 
of  papal  fulminations — stand  out  distinct  before  us,  typifying 
the  principles  of  secular  administration,  and  reflecting  in 
their  lives  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Thus,  as  we  pas^s  from  page  to  page,  we  gaze  upon  the  fea- 
tures hitherto  veiled  in  mist  and  obscurity,  and  recognize  in 
them  our  common  humanity.  We  feel  that  we  are  passing 
through  real  scenes.  We  are  brought  in  contact,  not  with 
historical  shadows,  but  with  men  that  live  and  breathe,  and 
are  full  of  the  earnestness  of  selfish  or  hallowed  purpose. 
But  when  we  have  surveyed  them  all,  the  eye  turns  again, 
fondly  and  admiringly  to  one,  who  fitly  forms  the  central 
figure  of  the  group,  and  who,  almost  alone  among  them  all, 
needs  not  blush  at  the  verdict  which  history  records.  On 
the  features  of  the  pale,  emaciated  prisoner,  there  is  a  saint- 
liness  of  aspect,  heightened  by  his  surroundings.  We  feel 
that  no  man  of  these  latter  ages  is  better  fitted  worthily  to 
wear  the  martyr's  crown.  The  centuries  as  they  pass,  trace 
no  wrinkle  on  his  fame.  With  a  feebler  light  to  guide  him 
than  that  by  which  the  steps  of  later  reformers  have  been 
directed  ;  separated  by  the  dreary  waste  of  centuries  from 
any  precedent  that  might  cheer  him,  or  sustain  his  confidence 
as  he  marches  to  the  stake,  he  utters  nothing  which  we  could 
wish  him  to  recall ;  he  yields  to  no  weakness  that  demands 
that  our  admiration  should  be  mingled  with  regret.  A  spotless 
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name,  a  glorious  example,  a  crown  of  martyrdom — these  are 
his  forever. 

**  His  ashes  flew 
No  marble  tells  us  whither,'* 

but  a  nobler  monument  than  that  designated  by  the  inscrip- 
tion to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral — Si  quwvis  monumentum  drcumspice: — belongs  to 
John  Huss.  He  could  aflbrd  to  wait  four  and  a  half  centu- 
ries for  a  fitting  biography.  We  have  it  in  these  imperial 
volumes. 

S Fertile  as  the  present  age  has  been  in  historical  works  of 
e  highest  merit,  few  of  them  will  rank  above  these  volumes 
in  those  qualities  which  give  permanent  interest  and  value 
to  a  history.  It  is  a  work  which  reflects  honor  on  American 
literature,  and  adds  another  name  to  the  noble  list  of  Amer-* 
lean  historians. 
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By  Hbxry  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 

Fte  de  Jtsus^  par  Ebnest  Renan,  Membre  dc  Tlnstitat    Septieme  edition* 

Paris,  1863.    Levy  frerea,  pp.  lix,  459. 

lAfe  of  Jesus.    By  Ernest  Renan.    Translated  from  the  original  French  by 
Charles  Edwin  Wilboub.    New  York :    Curlcton,  1804.    I2mo.  pi).  376. 

An  old  Jewish  proverb  runs,  that  "  The  secret  of  man  is 
the  secret  of  the  Messiah."  Man  knows  what  he  is,  and  is  to 
be,  only  as  he  knows  the  Son  of  God.  In  him,  the  eni«j;ma 
of  human  destiny  is  resolved.  And  this  is  the  testimony  of 
history,  as  well  as  the  pledge  of  revelation.  For  eighteen 
hundred  years,  millions  of  living  and  believing  hearts  have 
hailed  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the  head  and  Redeemer  of  the 
race,  the  incarnation  of  divinity.  Ancient  history  converged 
to  his  cross  ;  modem  history  has  received  from  him  its  or- 
ganizing law.  In  him,  human  thought,  too,  has  found  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  human  life,  the  disclosure  of  the 
divine  theodicy,  the  reconciliation  between  God  and  man,  the 
center  of  the  whole  drama  of  history,  even  to  its  consumma- 
tion in  a  kingdom  which  shall  know  no  sin.  and  have  no  end. 
The  facts  of  Christ's  life,  testimony,  death,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, and  regal  dominion,  are  the  substance  of  the  fuith  of 
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the  church  ;  without  them  Christianity  itself  has  no  vital 
power  or  independent  being. 

This  historic  supremacy  of  Jesus  is  inconvertible.  It  is  as 
real  as  religious  life  and  faith.  Christ  can  no  more  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  course  of  history  than  the  sun  from  the  cir- 
cle of  the  sky.  Scepticism  about  Christ  is  also  scepticism 
about  history  itself ;  tmbeUef  in  him  is  unbelief  in  the  con- 
trolling ideas  by  which  men  have  been  inspired,  and  in  the 
chief  objects  for  which  men  have  hitherto  lived.  And  such 
is  the  mysterious  fascmation  which  still  issues  from  his  tran- 
scendent person,  that  even  the  incredulous  are  drawn  to  him 
against  their  very  will.  He  has  power  over  them.  To  take 
the  veil  from  his  form  is  dimly  felt  to  be  like  taking  the  veil 
from  the  master  of  our  fate,  and  reading  the  prof ounaest  mean- 
ing of  our  earthly  Ufe.  Here  is  the  urn  of  destiny  ;  and  that 
urn  holds  no  dead  ashes.  His  power  over  men  is  still  the 
power  of  a  living  personality.  To  every  thoughtful  mind, 
Relieving  or  unbelieving,  he  is  the  ideal  of  humanity,  the  Son 
of  Man,  and,  as  no  other,  the  very  'Son  of  God.  The  vehe- 
mence with  which  his  claims  are  denied  implies  a  covert  ap- 
prehension that  they  may  still  be  real.  Where  faith  is  lost, 
reverence  is  cherished.  Not  to  bow  before  his  matchless 
worth  is  to  be  faithless  to  humanity,  if  not  to  divinity  itself. 
His  influence  is  the  marvel  of  history. 

This,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  wonderful  spectacle,  and  puzzling 
to  the  sceptic.     All  the  logic,  the  criticism,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  naturalism,  and  of  pantheism,  cannot  suppress  this 
spontaneous  homage  to  the  unrivalled  spiritual  excellence 
of  Him,  who  i«  supernaturalism  itself  in  tne  midst  of  human 
history.     And  the  problem  infidelity  has  to  solve  is  this : 
How  can  the  recorded  facts,  attesting  his  character  and 
work,  be  explained,  or  explained  away,  and  still  leave  room 
for  reverence  ?    Not  in  the  miracles  alone,  but  in  the  whole 
life  of  Jesus,  supernaturalism  has  its  stronghold.    Here,  and 
here  alone,  all  is  to  be  won,  or  all  lost.    If  Christ's  whole 
life  can  be  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  naturalism,  and  he 
still  remain  the  moral   hero  of  humanity  ;  if  such  faith  in 
him  can  be  retained   while  prophecy  and  miracle  are  an- 
nulled, then  the  battle  of  infidelity  is  substantially  gained. 
Can  the  Life  of  Jesus  be  reconstructed,  so  as  to  wear  even 
the  semblance  of  reality,  while  all  that  is  marvellous  and 
superhuman  is  eliminated  from  it  ?    May  we  believe  that  he 
introduced  "  the  eternal  religion  of  humanity,"  that  he  is 
worthy  of  the  love  of  all  pure  and  aspiring  souls,  that  he 
himself  is  the  holiest  and  best  of  earth's  sons — while  deny- 
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ing  that  he  was  more  than  man,  and  while  also  asserting  that 
the  whole  of  history  proceeds  according  to  fixed  natural 
laws,  and  that  there  is  no  interposition  of  a  divine  will  and 
wisdom  in  the  midst  of  the  affairs  of  men  ?  To  do  this  is 
the  object  of  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus.  And  as  each  country 
of  Europe  has  its  ideal  of  woman,  which  it  depicts  as  the 
glorified  Madonna,  so  each  representative  critic  will  imper- 
sonate in  the  character  of  Jesus  his  own  ideal  of  humanity. 
In  this  new  apocryphal  gospel  we  have  this  ideal  delineated 
by  a  poetic  pantheism,  of  the  French  type. 

And  what  is  here  at  stake,  let  us  recollect,  is  not  the  bare 
criticism  of  ancient  documents,  lighting  up  obscure  and 
insignificant  facts  of  a  long-buried  past ;  not  tne  deciphering 
of  parchments  to  unveil  forgotten  men,  for  whom  we  have 
no  living  sympathy  ;  not  the  rectification  of  dates  or  events, 
affecting  only  the  secular  fortunes  of  the  race  ;  but,  upon 
the  criticism  of  the  records  of  our  faith,  hangs  the  whole 
question  between  naturalism  and  supernaturalism — whether 
God  has  appeared  incarnate  in  history ;  whether  faith  be 
fact  or  fancy,  truth  or  myth ;  whether  there  is  an  assured 
economy  of  redemption  ;  whether  the  problems  of  human 
destiny  are  still  an  unsolved  riddle,  or  have  been  definitely 
resolved.  Are  all  our  annals  those  of  time  and  man  alone, 
or  have  we  a  testament  of  the  divine  will  ?  It  is  a  question 
about  facts  and  faith,  which  still  inspire  the  human  race 
with  living  energy,  and  which  cannot  be  obliterated  without 
drawing  darkness  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  So  that 
all  the  special  pleading,  bv  which  Renan  and  Strauss  claim 
that  we  are  to  deal  with  tne  Gospels  as  we  do  with  Homer, 
Herodotus,  and  Livy,  misrepresents  the  whole  state  of  the 
case.  Indifference  here  is  nascent  unbelief.  The  whole  of 
early  Greek  and  Roman  history  might  be  rewritten  and 
affect  no  vital  interest.  But  the  facts -about  the.  life  of 
Christ  are  of  eternal  moment ;  the  whole  relation  of  God  to 
man  is  involved  ;  the  whole  question  between  faith  and  un- 
belief. Here  it  is  to  be  decided,  whether  man  has  had  any 
illumination  from  above  to  light  up  the  dim  and  perilous  way 
of  life. 

Such  being  the  issue,  infidelity  will  put  forth  all  its  art 
and  strength  in  beleaguering  the  citadel  of  our  faith.  By 
universal  conviction  and  concession  this  is  found  in  the  life 
and  character  of  Jesus.  And  the  influence  of  Renan's  work 
is,  doubtless,  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  instinctive 
eagerness  with  which  we  watch  the  progress  of  a  deci'sive 
battle  in  a  great  cause.      The  most  learned  of  French 
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orientalists,  the  most  polished  of  French  critics,  the  ac- 
knowledged master  of  a  fluent  and  penetrating  style,  ingeni- 
ous and  original  in  combinations,  he  essays  to  reconstruct 
the  biography  of  Jesus  on  purely  naturalistic  principles. 
His  immediate  success  in  France  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed, 
not  only  to  the  grace  and  brilliancy  of  his  descriptions,  but 
also  to  the  low  estate  of  Biblical  criticism  in  that  country. 
The  replies  to  it  thus  far,  with  the  single  exception  of  an 
article  by  DePressens^,  have  been  deplorably  unavailing, 
strong  chiefly  in  anathemas.  The  learned  public  was  taken  at 
unawares.  All  that  the  recent  French  literature  can  exhibit 
upon  this  subject,  is  a  translation  of  Strauss  by  the  academi- 
cian Littr^,  an  essay  on  Matthew  by  R^ville,  articles  by 
Scherer  and  others  in  the  Strasburg  Review  of  Theology, 
and  two  recent  volumes  by  d^Eichthal  on  the  first  Three 
Gospels  ;  and  all  these  are  the  products  of  a  negative  criti- 
cism, without  any  rejoinders.  The  apathy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  except  in  denunciation,  proves  them  unfit 
to  meet  such  a  want.  Men  are  unprepared  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulties, which  Renan  urges  with  such  oracular  confidence  ; 
and  he  is  very  careful  not  to  give  any  hint  of  the  replies 
that  have  been  made  to  the  positions  he  assumes  as  incon- 
trovertible. He  professes  to  extract  fact  from  legend, 
and  to  have  presented,  as  never  before,  a  living  biography 
of  the  real  J  esus  of  Nazareth,  dissipating  the  halo  of  pro- 
phecy, and  the  nimbus  of  divinity,  and  the  fiction  of  the 
supernatural — leaving  only  the  sacred  aureole  that  encircles 
all  genius.  His  life  is  described  in  its  earlier  scenes  as  an 
idyl — in  its  issue  as  a  dark  tragedy,  succeeded  by  a  divine 
worship.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  romance,  of  which  Jesus  is  the 
hero — and  a  romance  impossible  to  all,  except  French  taste 
and  art,  heightened  by  scenic  effects,  and  exciting  surprise 
at  every  step  by  its  novel  and  fictitious  associations  and 
combinations.  It  is  an  ingenious  parodj^,  a  brilliant  carica- 
ture of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  given  in  the  gospels. 
Denying  the  supernatural  element  in  Christ,  and  exalting 
the  natural  to  the  height  of  the  most  impassioned  eulogy, 
it  gives  an  impossible  character — ^in  fact  a  dual  Jesus,  with 
the  conflicting  elements  and  traits  unreconciled.  It  shows 
the  utter  impossibility  of  constructing  the  life  of  Christ  in 
its  integrity,  denying  the  supernatural,  and  leaving  the 
natural  intact ;  for  the  supernatural  is  not  the  costume  of 
Jesus,  in  which  he  was  arrayed  as  in  the  fashion  of  his 
times  ;  but  it  is  his  life,  it  is  Himself.  Deny  him  this, 
and,  like  a  phantom,  he  vanishes  from  the  stage  of  history. 
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Before  proceedinff  to  the  work  itself,  we  add  a  few  words 
respecting  the  autnor.  Joseph  Ernest  Renan,  born  at  Tre- 
ffuier,  Brittany,  Feb.  27,  1823,  was  trained  for  the  priesthood 
in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  studying  three  years  at  Issp, 
and  two  in  the  great  Seminary  at  Paris.  Soon  estranged 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.  In  1847  he 
gained  a  Volney  prize  for  an  essajr,  expanded  into  a  history, 
of  the  Semitic  Languaees,  (now  in  its  fifth  edition,)  following 
methods  of  German  scholarship.  Another  essay  on  the  study 
of  Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  crowned  by  the  Institute,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  in  1856,  succeeding  Augustin 
Thierry  in  the  Academy  of  Inscription.  His  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Language  is  largely  used  jyy  Ferrar  in  his  volimie 
on  that  subject.  A  literary  mission  to  Italy  furnished  him 
with  the  materials  for  a  learned  historical  essay  or  Averroes. 
His  translations  of  Job,  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  deal  with 
these  books  as  literary  compositions.  By  a  dissertation  in 
the  Academy,  1859,  on  rrimitive  Monotheism  as  peculiar  to  the 
Semitic  race,  he  provoked  a  lively  discussion.  His  contribu- 
tions to  literary  periodicals  have  been  collected  in  two 
volumes  of  Moral  Essays,  and  studies  in  the  History  of  Re- 
ligion. In  1869,  under  an  imperial  commission,  he  explored 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  other  localities  of  Syria  ;  and 
here  too,  he  sketched  the  outline  of  his  life  of  Jesus  :  "  I  had 
before  my  eyes  a  Fifth  Gospel,  torn  but  still  legible,  and 
thenceforth,  throughout  the  recitals  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
in  place  of  an  abstract  being,  who  one  might  say  never  exist- 
ed, I  saw  an  admirable  human  form,  living  and  moving." 
After  his  return  from  his  Phcsnician  researches,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  of  France,  but 
nis  introductory  lecture  avowing  his  belief  that  Jesus  was 
only  a  man, "  a  victim  to  his  idea,  and  rendered  divine  by  his 
death,"  aroused  such  vehement  opposition,  that  the  course 
was  interdicted.  The  full  plan  of  nis  projected  work  on  the 
"  Origin  of  Christianity,"  embraces  four  volumes,  to  the  era  of 
Constantino.    This  Life  of  Jesus  is  the  first  book. 

To  appreciate  aright  the  construction  and  criticism  of  such 

a  volume,  we  need  to  know  something  of  the  speculative 

principles  of  the  author,  since  these  determine  his  particular 

statements,  and  throw  light  on  all  the  outlines.      This  is 

.  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  writer,  who  is  often  so 

Eoetic  and  nebulous,  just  where  we  want  definiteness.     We 
)ok  out  for  the  solid  earth,  and  find  ourselves  floating  in  a 
sparkling  cloud.  This  volume  presupposes  all  the  principles 
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that  underlie  and  shape  it,  and  does  not  prove  any  one  of 
them.  Sometimes  there  is  a  conscious  reserve,  even  when 
the  tone  is  most  oracular,  as  if  the  priest  were  willing  to  hide 
the  penetralia  with  a  veil  of  mystery.  He  is,  in  fact,  much 
less  explicit  here  than  in  some  of  his  previous  essays.  The 
work  is  essentially  a  criticism  of  religion,  as  well  as  a  biog- 
raphy. Is  the  author  a  Christian,  or  a  deist,  or  a  pantfteist  ? 
Sometimes  he  seems  to  imply,  that  he  holds  the  same  gen- 
eral views  about  God  and  his  relation  to  the  world  that  Jesus 
proclaimed.     Is  this  really  so  ? 

In  his  famous  letter  on  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  (p.  24),  he 
gays  :  "  The  course  of  humanity  is  the  direct  resultant  of  the 
liberty  which  is  in  man,  and  of  that  fatality  we  call  nature. 
There  is  no  free  being,  superior  to  man,  to  whom  we  can  at- 
tribute an  appreciable  part  in  the  moral  guidance,  any  more 
than  in  the  material  management  of  the  universe."  That  is, 
there  is  no  Providence  in  history.  In  the  same  letter,  he 
writes  :  "  We  feel  ourselves  to  be  in  mysterious  aflSnity  with 
our  Father,  the  ahysay  And  yet  he  eulogises  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  as  "the  religion  of  the  race";  the  simplest  utterance 
of  that  religion  is  in  the  words  ;  Our  Father — and  this  is  his 
frightful  parody.  In  the  Revne  des  detix  Mondes  (1860,  p. 
374,)  he  avows  mrther  ;  "  As  to  myself,  I  think  there  is  not  in 
the  universe  an  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  man."  Of 
cjourse,  then,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  find  in  Jesus  the  mani- 
festation of  such  a  superior  intelligence  :  Jesus  cannot  be  to 
him  anything  more  than  man,  since  all  tnat  is  superhuman  is 
zero.  In  the  light  of  such  an  avowal,  too,  what  shall  we  say 
again  of  his  assertion,  "  that  Jesus  had  the  highest  conscious- 
ness of  God,  that  has  been  in  the  bosom  of  humanity." 
Did  his  consciousness  teach  him  that  his  Father  was  not 
raperhuman  ?  Renan's  praise  of  Christ  may  be  a  lure  to  the 
unwary  ;  but  it  can  hardly  confirm  his  oft-repeated  vaunting 
of  the  delicacy  and  conscientiousness  of  modern  science,  as 
contrasted  with  the  oriental  vagueness  about  moral  distinc- 
tions. Suppose  his  volume  bore  on  its  title-page  either  of 
those  two  phrases  :  **  My  Father  the  abyss"  :  or  "There  is  not 
in  the  universe  an  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  man." 
They  are  not  on  the  title-page,  where  they  ought  to  be  ;  but 
they  are  the  soul  of  the  book,  its  deadly  poison.  They  are 
the  postulates  of  his  pantheistic  pilosophy.  And  not  only 
are  tney  his  postulates  ;  they  are  also  simply  assumed.  He 
no  where  attempts  to  prove  or  vindicate  them.  He  takes 
them  for  granted  as  the  result  of  modern  thought.  He  reasons 
from  them,  as  other  men  do  from  intuitive  truths.    He  be- 
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lieves  in  "  positive  science,"  and  will  admit  no  fact  unless  es- 
tablished ;  and  yet  he  assumes  that  there  is  no  personal  deity, 
and  on  this  assiunption  he  writes  a  Fifth  Gospel  on  the  life  of 
Jeeus  of  Nazareth.  To  reckon  it  even  among  the  apocryphal 
Gospels  is  to  give  it  too  high  a  place,  for  the  authors  of  those 
legends  still  believed  in  God. 

Thife  denial  of  a  supermundane  intelligence,  the  position, 
as  he  elsewhere  phrases  it,  that  "the  mfinite  exists  only 
when  clothed  with» finite  forms,"  that  "the  absolute  outside 
of  humanity  is  a  mere  abstraction,"  that "  it  becomes  a  reality 
only  in  hmnanity,"  is,  for  the  most  part,  carefully  obscured  in 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  The  author  asKs,  in  one  passage  (p.  73), 
whether  the  men  who  have  had  the  highest  knowledge  of 
God,  "  have  been  deists  or  pantheists  ?  Such  a  question,"  is 
the  response,  "  has  no  sense.  The  physical  and  metaphysical 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  would  have  left  them  indiflfer- 
ent.  They  felt  the  divine  in  themselves."  This  pantheistic 
tendency  is  more  distinct  in  his  Etudes  on  Feuerbach,  (p.  418) ; 
"  God  is,  and  all  the  rest  but  seems  to  be."  "  God,  Provi- 
dence, and  immortality  are  so  many  good  old  words,  perhaps 
a  little  tiresome,  which  philosophy  will  interpret  in  senses 
more  and  more  refined,  but  whicn  it  never  can  replace  with 
advantage."  God  "is  the  category  of  the  ideal,  as  "space 
and  time  are  the  categories  of  bodies."  Concerning  immor- 
tality, he  says,  "  the  soul  is  immortal,  in  that  it  believes  in 
immortal  things."  The  human  race,  after  unnumbered  ages, 
"  may  arrive  at  the  absolute  consciousness  of  the  universe, 
and,  in  that  consciousness,  at  the  awakening  of  all  that  has 
lived."  This  is  rather  the  verbiage  of  a  pantheistic  ambigu- 
ity, than  the  light  and  immortality  brought  to  light  in  the 
gospel. 

Qf  course,  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  are  denied. 
That  is  his  Etudes  (p.  205) :  "  Not  from  any  one  mode  of  ar- 
gument, but  from  the  totality  of  modern  science,  comes  this 
immense  result,  that  there  is  no  supernatural."  "  All  law  is 
simply  the  law  of  nature,  whether  physical  or  moral."  So 
convinced  is  he  of  this  dogma,  that  in  the  Preface  to  the 
same  volume  (p.  11),  he  coolly  remarks  :  "The  fundamental 
question  on  which  religious  discussion  turns,  the  question  of 
the  fact  of  a  revelation  and  of  the  supernatural,  I  never  touch 
upon  .  .  .  because  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  is  not  sci- 
entific, or  rather,  because  science,  in  its  independence,  suppo- 
ses it  to  be  previously  resolved."  He  cannot  be  a  "  contro- 
versialist or  polemic ;"  he  has  "  no  taste  or  aptitude  for  such 
work."    "  The  essence  of  criticism  is  in  the  negation  of  the 
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Bupematnral."  But  when  did  science  learn  to  assume  the 
whole  question  in  debate,  and  criticism,  to  assert  and  not  prove 
its  principles?  What  value  has  such  science  ;  what  author- 
ity has  such  criticism  ?  Positive  science  allows  no  magiste- 
rial dictation.  This  lofty  tone  of  superiority  may  impose 
upon  the  credulous,  and  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  anti- 
supernaturalists  ;  but  it  also  betrays  a  conscious  weakness,  at 
least,  an  unwillingness  to  grapple  with  the  high  questions  in 
debate.  Such  oracles,  contradicting  the  voice  of  humanity, 
denying  the  essential  elements  of  all  religious  faith,  may  make 
a  sensation  by  their  audacity,  but  can  produce  no  rational 
^nviction.  They  appeal  to  a  baseless  prejudice  as  really  as 
the  visionary  and  the  fanatic. 

In  the  Preface  of  his  Life  of  Jesus,  M.  Renan  returns  to 
the  topic,  with  the  assertion,  that  "  in  the  name  of  uniform 
experience  we  banish  miracle  from  history."  "  We  maintain 
as  a  principle  of  historical  criticism,  that  a  supernatural  nar- 
rative cannot,  as  such,  be  admitted  ;  that  it  always  implies 
credulity  or  imposture  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  histo- 
rian to  interpret  it,  and  to  seek  out  what  part  it  contains  of 
truth  and  what  of  error."  A  miracle,  he  claims,  has  never 
been  proved  ;  the  tests  of  modern  science  have  never  been 
applied.  But  what  would  tests  avail  with  a  man,  who,  like 
Renan,  denies  *  any  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  a  man.'  He 
could  not  be  convinced,  even  though  one  should  rise  from  the 
dead,  without  abandoning  this  hypothesis.  He  might  see  a 
prodigy  ;  but  he  never  could  recognize  a  miracle — a  work  of 
oivine  power,  introducing,  for  a  moral  end,  phenomena  coun- 
teracting and  surpassing  the  mere  laws  of  nature.  If  God 
be  a  conscious,  personal  intelligence,  he  may  thus  intervene ; 
if  man's  moral  wants  demand  such  a  revelation,  the  interven- 
tion becomes  probable  as  well  as  possible.  K  the  super- 
human work  is  performed  by  one  in  whoso  testimony  we  can 
confide,  it  becomes  credible.  It  does  not  violate  the  law  of 
causality ;  it  only  interrupts  for  a  wise  end  the  mere  natural 
sequence  of  phenomena.  It  is  nature,  used  by  divine  will 
and  intelligence,  to  promote  a  moral  end.  The  alleged  uni- 
formity of  experience  against  the  miraculous  virtually  as- 
sumes the  point  in  debate.  Natural  sequences  are  not  in- 
violable. A  personal  \vill  violates  some  of  them  every  day. 
An  absolute  will  may  violate  all  of  them,  and  not  contradict 
any  rational  truth.  The  uniformity  of  nature  is  not  an  abso- 
lute truth  ;  it  is  not  a  primal  dictum  of  reason.  The  abso- 
lute truth  is  that  of  causality ;  and  the  law  of  causality 
is  not  violated  in  a  miracle.    A  new  cause  introduces  new 
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effects.  And  as  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels,  we  have,  in 
the  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  a  higher  authority 
than  that  of  any  possible  congress  of  savans,  judging  by  the 
eye  of  sense.  If  Christ  can  be  believed,  the  supernatural 
has  appeared  in  historv.  Which  is  more  credible,  the  aflSrma- 
tion  of  Christ,  or  the  denial  of  Renan  ?  We  know  this  is  not 
a  scientific  question  ;  but  all  that  Renan  gives  us  on  this 
point  is  an  improved  negative.  And  this  immense  assump- 
tion is  not  only  the  basis,  but  also  the  constructive  idea,  of 
his  reconstruction  of  the  Life  of  Jesus. 

From  the  underlying  principles,  we  pass  to  the  sources  of 
the  work.     Here  again  the  author  spares  himself  much  trou- 
ble, and  the  reader  much  fatigue,  by  telling  us  that  his  plan 
forbids  any  long  dissertations  on  contested  points.     He  as- 
sumes as  proved  all  the  contradictions  and  inaccuracies  he 
pleases,  and  never  considers  the  counter  testimony.    Autho- 
rities are  cited  in  the  notes  :  though  we  are  often  quite  at  a 
loss  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  text  and  the  evi- 
dence.*   Even  where  no  miracle  is  involved  he  sometimes 
"  feels"  that  the  narratives  are  "legendary,"  as  e.  g.  in  Christ's 
weeping   over  Jerusalem,  and  the  account  of  the  penitent 
thiei.     No  principles  of  critiwsm  are  stated  ;  it  is  subjective 
like  and  dislike,  a  "  gentle  solicitation,"  as  he  says,  of  texts 
till  they  are  accommodated  to  his  use.    In  what  he  receives 
and  what  he  rejects,  he  is  as  arbitrary  and  fickle  as  a  despot. 
Of  strictly  critical   apparatus,    as    scholars  understood  it, 
there  is  scant  use.     Strauss,  R^ville,  Nicolas,  the  Revue  de 
Theologie,  are  referred  to  in  a  general  way.     Strauss  is  his 
master  as  to  results,  though  not  in  theory  ;  but  Strauss  is  a 
critic,  and  Renan  is  only  a  literary  dilettante,  in  comparison. 
Of  the  prolific  literature  of  Germany  on  the  subject,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,   he   takes   no  notice.      Neander,   Lange, 
Ebrard,  Hase,  Wieseler,  Ewald,  and  Baur  with  his  school,  are 
not  named.     He  seems  unconscious  that  replies  have  been 
even  attempted  to  some  of  his  most  significant  conclusions. 

In  his  Etvdes  he  distinguishes  between  his  general  view 
of  the  Gospels,  and  the  theories  of  some  recent  critics.  The 
old  rationalism,  he  affirms,  was  too  dry,  too  negative  in  its  re- 
sults, deficient  in  poetic  sentiment,  and  illogical  in  accepting 
some  supernatural  narratives  and  rejecting  others.     Strauss, 


•  £  g.  Luke  "  exaggerates  the  marvellouB,"  iv,  U ;  he  "  is  totally  ignorant 
of  Hebrew,"  i.  81 ;  he  is  *'  a  democrat  and  Ebionite,"  as  is  seen  in  the  parable 
of  Lazarus !  In  another  place  (p.  xly.,)  he  is  sore  that  some  of  Luke's  recitals 
tto  *<  invented." 
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with  all  his  energetic  distructiveness,  writes  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  "  theological  ideas,"  and  has  not  full  freedom 
of  historical  criticism.     His  Hegelism  idealism,  too,  is  dis- 
pleasing, if  not  unintelligible  to  the  French  critic.     But  this 
idealism  gave  to  Strauss  a  clearly  defined  scheme  as  the  basis 
of  his  detailed  criticism  ;  Benan  does  not  feel  the  need  of 
this.     In  point  of  learning,  intellect,  and  consistency,  the 
Teutonic  work  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  light  and  airy 
French  romance.    The  Gospels  that  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  catapult,  need  not  shrink  from  the  flight  of  the  arrow. 
Strauss's  mythological  process,  Renan  concedes,  does  too  much 
violence  to  facts,  leaves  too  little  substance  to  the  Gospels, 
and  puts  their  origin  too  late — in  the  middle  and  last  part  of  the 
second  century.    Renan  believes  that  the^  were  all  composed 
in  the  first  century,  and  that  they  contam  "  legends"  rather 
than  "  myths  ;"  they  are  legendary  btographtes^  like  the  lives  of 
Francis  d'Assisi,  and  other  mediaeval  saints.  "  The  evangelical" 
ideal  was  the  result  of  a  transfiguration  and  not  of  a  creation. 
He,  of  course,  rejects  the  arbitrary  position  of  B.  Bauer, 
that  they  are  intentional  fabrications.     But  it  is  singular, 
that  he  does  not  even  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter assigned  to  these  documents  by  the  school  of  Tubingen, 
which  regards  them  as  literary  productions,  written  in  the 
post-apostolic  period,  and  representing  great  tendencies,  par- 
ties and  conflicts.     Baur  and  his  followers  have  wrought  out 
this  theory  more  elaborately,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of 
learning  and  criticism,  than  have  been  expended  on  any  other 
infidel  hypothesis.     Yet  there  are  no  indications  that  Renan 
has  any  conception  of  such  a  historical  and  critical  method. 
And,  indeed,  his  whole  ^ew  of  Jesus  and  his  work  is  radi- 
cally different  from  that  of  either  Strauss  or  Baur.     Strauss 
resolves  the  supematual  into  myths  ;  Baur  considers  the  nar- 
rations  as    representing  ideas  and    living    contests ;    both 
bring  down  the  dates  of  the  written  documents  at  least  a 
century  later  than  Christ ;  both  work  out  in  consistency  the 
partheistic  theory  on  which  they  proceed ;  and  both  thus 
try  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  Christ  and  the 
apostles  were  deceivers  or  self-deceived.    But  Renan  allows 
the  substance  of  the  Gospels  to  have  the  character  of  con- 
temporaneous authorship  and  testimony  :  and  so  brings  him- 
self into  direct  contradiction  with  the  authority  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity.     Representing  Christ,  too,  as  the  ideal  of  the 
race,  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling 
his  moral  preeminence  with  his  belief  in  miracles,  which 
"always  imply  imposture  or  fraud."     He  adopts  the  pan- 
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theistic  scheme  of  the  German  critics,  and  denies  that  the- 
ory of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Christianity,  which  is  alone 
consistent  with  the  scheme.  On  critical  and  philosophical 
grounds,  his  position  is  illogical  and  untenable. 

Five  sources  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  are  enumerated — the 
Four  Gospels,  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  the  Talmud.  Philo  he  calls  the  "  older 
brother  "  of  Jesus,  although  he  denies  that  those  words  of 
John,  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  Philonic  speculations, 
contain  the  authentic  teachings  of  Christ ;  nor  does  he 
make  any  account  of  the  great  difference  between  the  im- 
personal Logos  of  Philo  and  the  living  Word  of  John.  The 
Talmud  furnishes  occasional  illustrations ;  most  of  them, 
however,  must  have  been  of  later  origin  (since  Renan  puts 
the  reduction  of  the  Talmud  between  A.  D.  200-500) ;  and 
his  attempt  to  make  out  a  connection  between  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  the  teachings  of  FTillel,  lacks  all  historic  confirma- 
tion. Still  more  imaginative  is  the  suggestion  of  his  rela- 
tion to  Parsism.  Among  the  Old  Testament  Apocryphal 
books  he  ranks  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  in  defiance  of  the 
whole  Jewish  tradition  ;  and  these  books  themselves  proba- 
bly fall  within  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  decisive  documents  are  of  course  the  Four  Gospels. 
And  here,  whatever  be  Renan^s  inconsistencies,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  he  finds  himself  compelled,  by  undeniable  his- 
torical testimony,  to  assign  all  these  pahnary  records  to 
the  first  century,  and  to  view  them  as  containing  substan- 
tially the  words,  testimony,  and  authority  of  Jesus  and  his 
immediate  disciples.  This  is  a  concession  of  high  moment  ; 
and  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  adverie  to  his  special  theory 
with  its  inferences.  Luke  is  a  compilation,  carefully 
studied,  written  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; 
(see  xxi,  9,  20,  24,  28,  32,  ch.  xvii,  36) ;  the  same  author 
wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Matthew  and  Mark  have 
not  as  marked  an  individuality,  yet  they  were  certainly 
written  before  Luke.  They  grew  up  in  this  wise.  Mat- 
thew (as  Papias  testifies)  gathered  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  and 
Mark,  facts  and  anecdotes.  "  These  little  books  were  sent 
round,  and  every  body  transcribed  on  the  margin  of  his  copy 
the  words  and  parables  ^vhich  he  elsewhere  found,  and 
which  touched  his  feelings.  The  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world  thus  proceeded  from  an  obscure  and  wholly  popu- 
lar elaboration."  And  it  is  with  such  a  free  and  easy  story 
that  the  French  critic  disposes  of  the  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  the  best  critics  and  scholars  about  the  origin  of  tne 
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Gospels.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  ;  a  child  might  have 
thought  of  it.  Is  the  highest  criticism  satisfied  with  such  a 
childlike  theory  ?  There  is  no  ground  for  it  in  any  tradition, 
and  it  is  opposed  to  the  well-nigh  unanimous  verdict  of 
scholars,  believing  and  unbelieving,  who  find  a  plan  and  order 
running  through  these  "  booklets. 

As  to  the  fourth   Gospel,  Kenan  admits  on  the  whole 
its  authenticity — perhaps  it  is  from  the  "  Presbyter  John" 
— ^yet  alleges  that  the   character  of   Jesus    is    retouched 
and  reconstructed,  and  his  discourses  remodeled,  as  Plato 
reports  Socrates.      It  is  a  "  bizarre "   Gospel,   containing 
some  precious  documents  and  facts  that  could  have  come 
only   nrom   an  eye-witness,   and  stated    much   more   accu- 
rately  than    in   the    other   Gospels,   but   where    "  accord- 
ing  to  us,"  "  the  character   of  Jesus   is  in  many  particu- 
lars falsified."    It  was  written  after  the  others,   because 
in  these  John  was  not  made  prominent  enough  ;  and  con- 
tains "  indications  which  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the 
good  faith  of  the  narrator  ;    "the  interpolations  of  an  ardent 
sectary,"   "abstract  metaphysics,"  &c.     It  betrays  rivalry 
with  Peter,  "  and  a  particular  hatred  to  Judas."     Of  the 
discourses  here  reported,  Renan  assures  us,  with  his  self- 
possessed  divination,  that  they  are  often  "  pretentious,  tire- 
some, badly-written  tirades,"  stuffed  with  "  the  aridities  of 
metaphysics,"    "  shades   of   abstract   dogmas,"    "  perpetual 
argumentations   due  to  the  phantasy  of  the  artist."     Even 
in  the  unmatched  intercessory  prayer  of  John  xvii,  he  finds 
"  factitious  processes,  and  the  gloss  of  rhetoric."     In  such 
terms   does   he   discourse   of  those  effulgent  and  gracious 
words,  the  light  and  comfort  of  the  church,  the  wonder  and 
study  of  tho  most  elevated  and  spiritual  minds  of  all  times. 
This  certainly  illustrates  his  own  competency  as  a  critic  of 
spiritual  things  ;  they  are   to   him   nebulous   and  mystical. 
All  that  is  not  to  be  measured  by  naturalism  is  banished  to 
the  shades  of  fiction.      He  assumes  such  insight  as  to  be 
able   to   say,  "  that  the   real  words  of  Jesus  reveal  them- 
selves as  soon  as  they  are  touched  ;  we  feel  their  vibrations 
in  this  chaos  of  unequal  traditions."     And  so  he  assures 
us,  that  these  mystical  opinions  came  not  from  Jesus,  but 
from  the  syncretism  and   Gnosticism  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
affected  the  opinions  of  the  narrator.     There  is  an  "  abso- 
lute  contradiction "  between   these   discourses   and   those 
reported  in  the  other  Gospels.    But  yet  M.  Renan  considers 
the  sixth  of  John,  as  mysterious  as  any,  to  be  in  the  main  a 
true  report ;  and  elsewhere  says  that  Jesus  had  no  proper 
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sense,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  of  his  own 
"proper  individuality/'  and  personal  distinction  from  the 
Father.  That  is,  he  uses  the  most  elevated  statements  of 
the  Johannine  discourses,  in  an  exaggerated  representation, 
while  declaring  that  they  are  not  authentic.  ELe  dimly  feels 
that  the  full  character  of  Jesus  cannot  be  drawn,  excepting 
hy  the  aid  of  these  sublime  words.  The  alleged  contradic- 
tion vanishes  even  in  his  own  representations. 

In  these  results  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  Gospels, 
especially  the  fragmentary  and  purposeless  character  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  Renan  is  in  conflict  not  only  with  the 
uniform  tradition  of  the  church,  but  also  with  the  best 
established  results  of  modern  criticism,  both  orthodox  and 
unbelieving.  Eusebius  says  (Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  24),  that  "Mat- 
thew, having  previously  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he 
was  about  to  go  to  others,  having  committed  to  writing  his 
Gospel  in  his  own  native  tongue,  filled  up  by  his  writing 
what  was  wanting  in  his  presence  to  those  from  whom  he 
set  out."  Papias  affirms  that  Mark  was  Peter's  interpreter, 
and  wrote  accurately  all  that  Peter  mentioned  (Routn,  Rel. 
Sacr.  i,  13).  IrenaBus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen 
confirm  this.  Luke,  says  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer*  iii,  1,)  was 
"  the  follower  of  Paul,  and  set  down  in  a  book  what  Paul  used 
to  preach."  Each  Gospel,  further,  had  a  particular  object, 
which  gave  to  it  its  unity.  Matthew  set  forth  to  the 
Hebrews  that  Christ  fulfilled  the  old  dispensation  in  its 
tvpes  and  prophecies.  Mark  addressed  the  Roman  world  in 
the  name  of  Peter,  with  exact  and  graphic  details.  Luke 
wrote  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  to  exhibit  in  order  unto  all 
nations  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  early  triumphs  of  the 
apostles.  John  filled  up  what  :  omained,  and  recorded  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  their  most  spiritual 
revelation.  And  thus,  as  Irenaeus  says,  "  the  creator  Word, 
who  sits  upon  the  cherubim,  when  manifested  to  men,  gave 
us  the  Gospel  in  a  fourfold  form,  while  it  is  held  together  by 
one  spirit."  Our  author  does  not  debate  the  question  of 
unity  m  variety.  To  the  arguments  of  Ewald  for  John,  he 
makes  no  allusion ;  nor  yet  to  the  thorough-going  theories  of 
Tubingen,  which  ascribe  to  each  Gospel  a  specific  tendency 
and  distinctive  character.  He  is  a  quarter  of  a  century 
behind  these  German  researches. 

What  now,  is  the  historic  value  of  these  documents,  and 
how  are  they  to  be  used  ?*   "  They  are  not  biographies  in  the 

*  Renan  makes  no  use  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,"  which  he  rightly  describes 
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manner  of  SuetoniuB,  nor  fictitious  legends  in  the  manner  of 
PhilostratuB ;  they  are  legendary  biographies.  I  willingly 
liken  them  to  the  Wends  of  the  Saints,  the  lives  of  Plotinus, 
Proclus,  Isidore,  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  where 
historical  truth,  and  the  intention  of  presenting  models  of 
virtue  are  combined  in  different  degrees.  The  inexactitude, 
which  is  one  of  the  traits  of  aU  popular  composition,  is  here 
particularly  felt."  How,  then,  are  they  to  be  used  ?  on  what 
critical  principles  ?  What  is  the  method  which  is  to  organ- 
ize the  chaos  into  form  ?  How  extract  the  gold  from  the 
dross  ?  To  these  vital  questions,  we  have  vague  answers. 
If  we  take  what  is  "  incontestable,"  we  get  only  some  slight, 
"general  lines  ;"  there  remain  but  a  few  meagre  facts.  But 
this  would  be  quite  inadeauate.  Hence  we  must  have  color- 
ing and  filling  up,  which  if  not  literally  accurate,  may  yet  be 
"  more  true  than  the  nude  verity,"  truth  "  raised  to  the  height 
of  the  idea."  This  process  will  doubtless  make  a  romance,  if 
not  a  biography  ;  a  panorama  of  dissolving  views,  if  not  a 
veritable  picture  of  real  life.  The  sentiment  and  taste  of  the 
writer  take  the  place  of  the  results  of  criticised  historical 
evidence.  Renan's  ideal  is  transferred  to  Jesus.  "Some- 
thing of  divination  and  conjecture  must  be  allowed,"  in  re- 
suscitating these  grand  souls  of  the  past.  "  A  grand  life  is 
an  organic  whole,  which  cannot  be  constructed  by  the  simple 
agglomeration  of  minute  facts."  The  power  oi  genius,  its 
rapid  intuitions,  its  organizing  quality,  are  required.  Espe- 
cisdly  is  this  needed,  because,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us  (p.  450), 
"  In  every  line  we  see  a  discourse  of  divine  beauty,  fixed  by 
reporters  who  did  not  comprehend  it,  and  who  substituted 
their  own  ideas  for  the  truths  only  half  grasped."  The  critic 
must  manifestly  be  superior  to  the  apostles,  and  know  more 
perfectly  the  very  mind  and  words  of  Jesus.  To  ensure  the 
utmost  ibipartiality,  too,  the  historian  "  must  have  once  be- 
lieved in  the  religion,  and  now  no  longer  be  a  believer." 
Skepticism  fully  qualifies  him  for  the  work. 

Illuminated  by  such  insight,  inspired  by  the  principles  of 
naturalism,  and  aided  by  the  resources  of  a  prolific  imagina- 
tion, M.  Renan  will  attempt,  what  heretofore  has  been  es- 
teemed impossible,  a  reconstruction  of  the  living  person  of 
Jesus,  in  its  purity  and  radiance,  in  all  "  its  colossal  proper- 

•8 ''  flat  and  puerile  amplifications."  He  naively  remarks  that  the  "  Gospel 
•ccordiDg  to  the  Hebrews/'  and  that "  according  to  the  Egyptians/'  "  in  the 
stale  in  which  they  come  to  us,"  '*  are  inferior,  in  critical  authority,  to  the  re* 
daetion  of  Matthew,  which  we  have." 
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tions,"  yet  divested  of  the  supernatural  elements,  with 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  associated.  Paulus,  Strauss  and 
Baur  may  demolish,  but  he  essays  the  higher  work  of  build- 
ing up.  German  criticism  has  left  us,  instead  of  the  living 
Jesus,  a  myth,  or  an  imposter,  or  an  abstract  idea,  or  historic 
tendencies.  But  the  dry  forms  of  criticism  are  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  flesh,  and  breathe  an  immortal  life.  And  such  a 
reconstruction,  after  all,  must  be  one  of  the  decisive  tests  of  the 
possibility  of  the  infidel  hypothesis.  The  power  of  Jesus  is 
too  personal  and  living  to  admit  of  its  being  resolved  into  a 
metaphysical  abstraction,  and  his  character  is  so  pure  and 
sacred,  that  he  cannot  be  called  an  impostor  and  a  charlatan, 
without  provoking  a  spontaneous  indignation.  Can,  then, 
Jesus  be  depicted  as  the  moral  hero  of  humanity,  the  ideal 
man,  the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  all  his  life  be  interpreted  on 
the  principles  of  naturalism,  all  prophecy  and  miracle  denied, 
and  his  celestial  birth  and  divine  honors  swept  from  the  rec- 
ord ?  Can  the  supernatural  be  reduced  to  the  accidental,  the 
divine  to  a  sentiment,  the  miraculous  to  a  costume — and  the 
living  personality  remain  unmarred  in  its  purity  and  supreme 
in  its  moral  and  typical  significancy  ?  Can  the  majestic  per- 
son remain  intact,  despoiled  of  all  the  attributes  that  class 
him  with  the  divine,  and  retaining  all  the  perfections  which 
make  him  the  model  of  the  highest  human  excellence,  at  once 
the  exemplar  and  leader  in  the  moral  history  and  conflicts  of 
our  race  ?  Will  the  result  be  history  and  not  invention,  fact 
and  not  fancy,  an  ethical  ideal,  or  a  moral  impossibility  ?  The 
CHurch  has  its  ideal — the  Godman,  living  a  life  perfect  in 
holiness,  combining  all  human  with  all  divine  perfections,  dy- 
ing for  the  redemption  of  the  race,  rising  from  the  dead, 
ascending  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  and  there 
^vielding  his  regal  sceptre — the  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all 
in  all.  And  when  a  naturalistic  criticism  can  substitute  for 
this  matchless  person,  another  radiant  though  earthly  form, 
equally  consistent  with  facts,  and  equally  harmonious 
in  itself,  then  its  highest  work  will  have  been  achieved  ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  it  begin  to  vamit  that  supernatu- 
ralism  has  been  expelled  from  the  annals  of  the  race.  And 
this  is  the  task  which  Renan  undertakes  to  accomplish. 

The  very  first  line  of  the  biography  proper  is  significant. 
"  Jesus  was  born  in  Nazareth,  a  little  city  of  Galilee."  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  tell  us  that  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem  (Matth. 
ii.  1  ;  Luke  ii.  4,  15).  Luke  iv.  16,  says,  that  he  was  "  brought 
up"  in  Nazareth  ;  but  this,  says  Renan,  is  "  a  legend,"  got  up 
to  support  his  Messiaship.     Starting  on' such  a  soUd  basis,  the 
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narrative  proceeds  without  saying  a  word  of  the  annunciation, 
the  miraculous  conception,  or  the  flight  to  Egypt.     The  "  first 
impressions"  of  the  young  child  are  depicted  an  the  manner 
of  a  skilful  colorist,  and  with  a  minuteness  surpassing  that  of 
the  apocryphal  gospels, — offering  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
silence  of  the  "sources."    What  the  Gospels  state  is  here 
omitted,  what  they  omit  is  here  described.     It  is  a  supple- 
ment to  the  canon.     Jesus  was  brought  up  in  comfortable 
circumstances  ;  yet  there  was  a  want  of  taste  about  the  house  ; 
the  furniture  was  scant,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  mat,  some  bol- 
sters, a  few  earthen  vessels,  and  a  painted  chest — just  as  we 
find  them  now  in  Nazareth.     The  family  was  quite  large. 
Jesus  had  several  brothers  and  sisters,  though  even  M.  Renan 
does  not  know  what  becomes  of  them.     Nazareth  was  a  deli- 
cious sojourn :  its  environs  are  charming ;  the  people  are 
amiable,  and  the  women  noted  for  their  beauty,  of  the  Syrian 
type,  marked  "  by  a  grace  full  of  languor."    The  whole  hori- 
zon is  noble,  and  the  perspective  radiant.     Reared  in  this 
enchanted  circle,  the  cradle  of  the  kingdom  of  God — where 
Christendom  ought  to  erect  a  great  cathedral. — Jesus  felt 
the  full  influence  of  those  grand  and  smiling  scenes.     He 
attended  the  common  schools,  but  not  the  higher  instruction 
of  the  scribes,  learning  to  read  and  write,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  knew  the  original  Hebrew,  or  the  Greek. 
His  principles  of  interpretation  were  those  of  the  Targums. 
Yet  ne  was  by  no  means  ignorant — though  in  his  times  the 
uneducated  had  the  best  chance  of  being  original.    "  His  mind 
preserved  that  perfect  freshness,  which  is  always  enfeebled  by 
a  varied  culture."  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  made  a  vivid 
impression  on  him,  especially  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  and  perhaps 
the  Book  of  Enoch.     Of  the  state  of  the  world,  even  the 
neighboring  provinces,  he  knew  nothing  ;  and  so  he  might 
more  easily  belive  in  the  visionary  messianic  predictions.  He 
thought  of  courts  as  places  where  people  "wore  fine  gar- 
ments."   He  believed  in  the  supernatural — though  Lucretius 
had  said  at  Rome  a  century  before  that  there  was  nothing  in 
it ;  he  had  evidently  never  read  Lucretius.      He  even  be- 
lieved in  devils,  ana  ascribed  nervous  disease?  to  demons. 
He   also   always  held,  though  science  denies  its  possibility, 
that   he     had     intimate    relations    with    deity — "beautiful 
errors — the  principle  of  his  force."     He  lived  in  a  world 
of  his  own  (his  family  do  not    seem  to   have    had  much 
regard  for  him),  preocupied  with  an  idea,  to  which  every 
thmg  else  must  be  sacrificed.    It  was  an  heroic  epoch.     The 
Jews,  tmder  foreign  sway,  were  fermenting  with  the  hopes 
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and  visions  of  a  Messianic  kingdom.  Jesus  drank  in  the  inspi- 
ration, untroubled  by  our  modern  egotism  or  scientific  doubts. 
He  had  no  dogmas,  but  only  aspirations.  "  Those  mountains, 
that  sea,  that  azure  sky,  and  tne  broad  plains  .  .  .  were  to 
him  the  certain  symbol,  the  transparent  shadow  of  an  invisible 
world,  of  the  new  heavens."  Galilee  is  the  "  true  court  of 
the  Song  of  Songs,  of  the  melodies  of  the  beloved."  The 
fiedrest  tapestry  of  flowers ;  the  most  graceful  of  animals ; 
mountains  unsurpassed  in  harmony  of  outline  :  fresh  waters, 
and  fruits  ;  the  grateful  shade  of  the  vine  ana  the  fig-tree  ; 
excellent  viands  and  delicious  wines — all  are  here."  "  Let  the 
austere  Baptist  preach  Repentance ;  why  should  the  com- 

E anions  of  the  Bridegroom  fast ;  joy  will  make  a  part  of  the 
ingdom  of  God."  And  so  "  the  nascent  history  of  Christian- 
ity IS  a  kind  of  delicious  pastoral ;  a  Messiah  at  the  marriage 
festival,  the  courtezan  and  the  good  Zaccheus  called  to  the 
feasts  ;  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  procession 
of  paranymphs."  Does  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  then,  border 
on  the  realm  of  Venus  and  Bacchus  ? 

These  descriptions  of  romantic  scenes  give  an  air  of  sen- 
suous reality  such  as  the  novelist  covets.  The  impression  of 
the  locality  is  heightened  ;  but  the  moral  aspects  of  the  biog- 
raphy are  lowered.  As  in  the  paintings  of  Claude,  the  human 
is  sacrificed  to  the  picturesque.  The  central  figures  are  seen 
in  a  false  light.  Such  sentimentalism  about  the  picturesque, 
is  a  modern  fancy ;  it  is  unknown  to  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  Nature  had  no  such  shaping  power  over  the 
visions  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  did  he  use 
nature  for  moral  and  spiritual  ends,  to  illustrate  truths  and  to 
show  forth  his  power.  Hence  he  derived  images  of  celestial 
things,  types  of  invisible  realities.  His  relation  to  nature  was 
that  of  its  Lord,  and  not  of  its  pupil.  Such  idyls  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  real  spirit  of  the  Gospels. 

This  sentimentalism  is  presented  under  yet  other  aspects, 
wrought  out  with  studied  art,  and  suggesting  by  evanescent 
hints  more  than  meets  the  ear.  "  An  extremely  delicate 
sentiment  for  woman  did  not  keep  Jesus  from  exclusive 
devotion  to  Ifls  idea.  He  treated  them  like  sisters.  .  .  . 
Only  it  is  probable  that  they  loved  him  rather  than  his 
work;  he  was,  without  doubt,  more  loved  than  loving. 
Thus,  as  frequently  happens  in  very  elevated  natures,  his 
tenderness  of  heart  was  transformed  into  an  infinite  sweet- 
ness, a  vague  poesy,  a  universal  charm."  "  His  voice  had  an 
extraordinary  gentleness."  "An  infinite  charm  exhaled 
from  his  person.    His  lovely  character,  and,  doubtless,  one 
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of  those  ravishing  figures,  which  sometimes  appear  in  the 
Jewish  race,  made  around  him  a  circle  of  fascination  from 
which  no  one  could  escape."  He  attracted  prodigals  and  lost 
women  ;  "  these  tender  souls,  finding  in  their  conversion  to 
the  sect  a  means  of /ocife  rehaMlitcdion,  attached  themselves  to 
him  with  passion"  (p.  187).  "  Women,  in  fact,  received  him 
with  empressement.  He  had  with  them  those  reserved  ways, 
which  make  a  very  sweet  union  of  ideas  possible  between 
the  two  sexes"  (p.  151).  "  B^  his  pure  and  mild  beauty  he 
calmed  the  troubled  organization  of  Mary  of  Magdala." 
Even  the  description  of  the  doleful  night  of  Gethseraane  is 
suUied  by  the  suggestion,  whether  Jesus  may  not  then  have 
recalled  the  memory  "  of  the  young  maidens  who  might  have 
consented  to  love  him  ?  Did  he  curse  his  bitter  destiny 
which  forbade  him  the  Joys  conceded  to  all  others?"  This  is 
not  criticism,  it  is  not  history,  it  is  the  sheer  fiction  of  a  sen- 
suous fancy,  outraging  the  undeflowered  sanctity  of  the  only 
celestial  virtue  this  world  has  known.  It  is  not  Jesus,  but 
his  biographer,  who  is  degraded  by  these  wanton  fancies. 

Similar  levity  is  elsewhere  found  in  this  romance.  Our  Lord 
is  called  "  the  charming  doctor."  Some  of  the  most  afiecting 
incidents,  containing  the  deepest  spiritual  truths,  are  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  of  mere  naturalism.  When  Jesus  says  to 
the  Pharisees,  *  Publicans  and  harlots  came  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  before  you,'  this  is  commented  on  as  a  cutting  satire 
on  them  "  for  not  following  the  good  example  of  the  JiUes  de 
Joie"  When  he  says  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  *  I  am  not  come 
to  destroy  souls  but  to  save  :'  this  is  "  a  fine  irony."  He 
speaks  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  "  with  the  fine  raillery 
of  a  man  of  the  world."  Spiritual  confiicts,  repentance  and 
faith  pass  for  nothing.  Like  a  man  of  the  world,  the  author 
interprets  with  the  eye  of  sense,  explaining  the  spiritual  bv 
the  natural.  There  are  constant  repetitions  about  Christ  s 
"  amiable  pleasantries,"  "  secret  humor,"  "  fine  railleries," 
"  exquisite  mockeries  and  malign  provocations  ;"  balanced  by 
allusions  to  his  "  insipid  argumentation",  (in  respect  to  the 
resurrection,  Matth.  xxii,  23) ;  "  the  feebleness  of  his  argu- 
ments, as  judged  by  the  Aristotelian  logic  ;"  and  his  "  finesse 
in  extricating  himself  from  embarrassing  questions."  His 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  are  described  as  "  that  Nessus 
timic  of  ridicule,"  "  which  he  wove  with  divine  artifice," 
"  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  high  raillery,"  "  traits  worthy  of  the  Son 
of  God ;  only  a  god  knows  how  to  kill  after  this  sort." 
Jesus,  it  seems,  was  satirical,  but  not  logical. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  this  earlier  period  of  his  ministry,  Jesus 
10 
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is  described  as  a  simple,  pure  enthusiast,  absorbed  in  ideal 
visions.  These  were  "  chaste  days,  in  which  the  voice  of  his 
Father  resounded  in  his  bosom  with  the  clearest  tones. 
Then,  for  some  months,  perhaps  a  year,  God  truly  dwelt  upon 
the  earth."  He  proclaimed  a  pure  religion,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  "  True  Christianity  w^as  then 
founded,  and  never  more  perfect  than  at  this  moment.  Jesus 
added  to  it  afterwards  nothing  enduring.  What  do  I  say  ? 
In  one  sense  he  compromised  it ;  for  every  idea  to  succeed 
has  need  of  sacrifice  ;  we  never  come  immaculate  out  of  the 
strife  of  life."  ''  Without  miracles  could  he  have  converted 
the  world  ?"  "  Had  he  died  at  this  stage  of  his  career  there 
would  not  have  been  in  his  life  the  page  which  now  wounds 
us  ;  greater  in  the  eyes  of  God,  he  would  have  been  unknown 
to  man,  lost  in  the  crowd  of  great  unknow^n  souls,  the  best  of 
all  ;  the  truth  would  not  have  been  spread  abroad,  nor  the 
world  benefitted  by  the  immense  moral  superiority  with 
which  his  Father  had  endow^ed  hira."  Hillel  taught  as  pure 
a  morality  as  Jesus  ;  but  Hillel  did  not  found  Christianity.  To 
found  a  religion,  there  must  be  miracles  and  a  Messiah.  As 
this  is  impossible,  the  claim  thereto  involves  imposture  or 
delusion.  Therefore  the  Son  of  God  must  fall  from  his  ideal 
excellence,  if  he  is  to  be  the  head  of  a  new  religion.  The 
pure  moralist  is  to  be  transformed  into  an  exor(?Rt,  a  thau- 
maturge, a  false  Messiah.  The  pastoral  ends,  the  tragedy 
begins. 

This  whole  conception  of  an  abrupt  change  in  the  part 
that  Christ  w^as  enacting  is  a  mere  imagination  of  the  artist, 
dishonoring  Jesus,  and  false  to  history.  It  is  the  product  of 
fancy  steeped  in  the  sharp  contrasts  of  the  drama.  It  is  a 
desperate  attempt  to  construct  the  life  of  a  supernatural 
being  on  naturalistic  principles.  This  necessarily  involves 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  purity.  Yet  that  sacrifice  must  not 
be  so  entire  as  to  make  of  the  hero  a  charlatan  and  an  impos- 
tor. He  must  then  be  depicted  as  the  victim  of  necessity 
as  drawn  into  the  plot  against  his  W'ill.  Of  this  there  are  no 
indications  or  hints  in  history  itself.  Hence  the  facts  must 
be  set  in  new  lights,  and  testimony  defied.  Texts,  as  the 
author  says,  must  be  *'  gently  solicited,"  until  they  suit  his 
theories,  and  reproduce  his  ensemble.  But  is  not  this  w'hat 
Renan  is  fond  of  calling  une  critigiie  mesquine  ?  The  unity  of 
Christ's  life  is  destroyed.  We  have  two  persons  and  not 
one  ;  a  Jesus  of  ideal  purity,  and  a  Jesus  sullied  by  the  stains 
of  earth  ;  the  one  moral  and  upright,  the  other  a  man  of  arti- 
fices and  collusions ;  the  one  lost  in  divine  reveries,  the  other 
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inveigled  in  the  strife  and  deceptions  of  life  ;  the  one  joyous 
and  simple,  the  other  severe  and  violent ;  the  one  an  ideal 
with  no  historic  power,  the  other  the  man  who  moved  the 
world  by  fictitious  miracles  and  visionary  claims  to  an  unreal 
Messiahship.  And  yet  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
such  a  dual  Jesus  is  the  "  greatest  of  men,"  whose  "  religion 
contains  the  secret  of  the  future  I" 

M.  Renan  dates  the  beginning  of  this  phase  of  Christ's 
career  from  the  time  of  his  intercourse  with  John  Baptist. 
He  not  only  deliberately  inverts  the  whole  relation  between 
them,  as  given  by  the  Evangelists,  but  he  says  that  their 
statements  are  "  an  after  invention,"    (p.  202).      This  is  cer- 
tainly an  odd  sort  of  criticism,  attributing  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  such  alterations  as  he  himself  makes,  as  if  they, 
and  not  he,  were  writing  to  prove  a  theory.     He  represents 
Jesus  as  following  the  Baptist's  example,  learning  from  him 
how  to  guide  a  popular  movement.  There  is  a  kind  of  rivalry 
between  them  ;    Christ  "  imitates"    John,  and    "  recognises 
him  as  his  superior."   John's    influence    was    more    "hurt- 
ful than  useful."      The  ideas    of   Jesus   about  the    king- 
dom of  God  were  changed  ;   it  is   no  longer  a  mere  ideal, 
but    it    is    to   be    set    at    work.      No   more   a   "delicious 
moralist,"   he    became  "  a  transcendent  revolutionist ;"   or 
rather  he  was  both  an  anarchist  and  an  idealist.     He  is  the 
Son  of  Man  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  is  to  rescue  the  world 
from  the  dominion  of  Satan.     He  gave  himself  up  to  fantastic, 
apocalyptic  dreams,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  called  Messiah, 
though  at  first  somewhat  "  embarrassed"  by  it.     Henceforth 
"  he  marched  on,  possessed  by  an  idea  more  and  more  impe- 
rious and  exclusive,  with  a  kind  of  fatal  impassibility,  in  the 
way  traced  by  his  astonishing  genius  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.       By  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in  Bethsaida  and 
Capernaum,  he  found  simple  fishermen  and  villagers,  who 
readily  credited  his  words.  By  "  innocent  artifices"  he  induced, 
for  example,  Nathaniel,  Peter  and  the  Samaritan  women,  to 
believe  that  he  knew  the  secrets  of  their  lives.    The  people 
thought  that  he  talked  on  the  mountains  with  God,  and  that 
angels  ministered  to  him.     They  gathered  around  him,  and 
he  opened  his  mouth  in  parables.     They  were  poor  ;  and  he 
told  them  that  rich  people  went  to  hell,  and  that  the  reign  of 
the  poor  was  at  hand.     The  kingdom  of  God  is  for  them  and 
for  children,  "  for  heretics  and  schismatics,  publicans  and  sin- 
ners. Happy  they  who  shared  in  this  divine  illusion  I"   He  dis- 
dained everything  but  the  religion  of  the  heart ;  when  he 
told  the  Samaritan  woman,  that  "  the  Father  was  to  be  wof- 
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skipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  "he  was  truly  the  son  of  God," 
"  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  the  world  the  words  on  which 
will  rest  the  edifice  of  eternal  religion."* 

The  first  preaching  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  (described  in 
ch,  xiii,  which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
that  city),  resmted  in  a  failure,  and  he,  by  reaction,  became 
"  a  revolutionist  of  the  first  degree."  The  law  must  be  abol- 
ished, and  he  is  to  do  the  work.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
to  come,  but  with  violence.  He  may  die  in  the  attempt,  but 
will  return  in  glory  with  the  angels.  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  legends ;  fictitious  genealogies 
made  him  to  be  the  Son  of  David.  A  cycle  of  fables, "  the  fruit 
of  a  grand,  spontaneous  conspiracy,"  invested  him  with  tran- 
scendent attributes.  Though  he  did  not  declare  himself  to 
be  a  literal  "  incarnation  of  God,"  yot  "  he  did  not  have  a  very 
clear  notice  of  his  own  person  ility.  He  is  his  father  ;  his 
Father  is  he."  He  assumed  royal  prerogatives — to  forgive 
sins,  to  be  the  judge  of  tlie  world.  "  There  was  to  him  no  su- 
pernaturalism,  for  there  was  no  nature.  Intoxicated  with 
the  infinite  love,  lie  forgot  the  heavy  chain  which  holds  the 
spirit  captive,  and  leaped  with  a  bound  the  abyss,  for  most 
men  impassable,  which  the  mediocrity  of  the  human  facul- 
ties traces  between  man  and  God"  (pp.  246-7).  If  Renan 
is  here  describing  a  mere  man,  from  the  naturalistic  point  of 
view,  is  he  not  describing  an  enthusiast,  a  fanatic  ?  All  his 
rhetoric  cannot  gloss  the  fatal  insinuation,  that  Christ  was 
dazed  and  giddy.  And  the  whole  view  is  unreal  and  false. 
No  human  being  was  ever  more  conscious  of  a  distinct  moral 

Eersonality  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  the  mode  in  which 
^enan  still  tries  to  rescue  his  character  from  obloquy,  in  the 
face  of  these  fatal  pretensions,  is  equally  unworthy.  He  says 
that  in  such  matters  we  must  not  look  for  "  logic  and  se- 
quence." Jesus  needed  to  be  accredited  ;  his  disciples  were 
enthusiastic,  and  clamorous  for  signs.  "  For  us,"  adds  the 
writer,  "profoundly  serious  races,  conviction  means  sincerity 
with  oneself.  But  such  sincerity  has  not  much  meaning 
among  the  orientals,  little  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of 
the  critical  spirit.  Good  faith  and  imposture  are  words, 
which,  to  our  rigid  conscience,  are  as  opposed  as  logical  con- 
tradictories." "  History  is  impossible,  if  we  do  not  admit 
that  there  are  different  degrees  of  sincerity."  "  All  great 
things  are  done  by  the  people  ;  the  people  can  be  led  only 


•  In  thifl  nairatiye  Renan  rejects  a  verse  out  of  the  middle  of  it,  John  v.  21, 
because  Christ  there  says,  <' religion  is  of  the  Jews"  (p.  234). 
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by  lending  ourselves  to  their  ideas."  "  He  who  takes  human- 
ity with  its  illusions,  and  seeks  to  act  on  it  and  with  it,  should 
not  be  blamed."  "  We  shall  have  a  right  to  be  severe  on 
such  men,  when  we  have  accomplished  as  much  with  our 
scruples,  as  they  with  their  lies."  In  another  passage  (p.  283) 
he  suggests,  that  these  apocalyptic  fancies  made  Jesus  "  strong 
against  death,  and  sustained  him  in  a  struggle,  to  which 
without  this  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  unequal."  In 
passing  judgment  on  such  a  representation,  there  is  no  need 
of  circumlocution  or  euphemisms.  It  is  utterly  disgraceful 
and  disingenuous.  It  assails  the  very  honesty  and  credibility 
of  Jesus.  It  makes  success  the  standard.  It  is  the  essence 
of  Jesuitism.  The  apology  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  ignomin- 
ious. The  worst  ethics  of  the  French  stage  cannot  surpass 
it.  Nobody  but  a  Frenchman  could,  after  this,  still  idolize 
his  hero  as  the  perfection  of  humanity.  And  in  the  midst  of 
such  profligate  representations,  to  interject  phrases  about 
*'  our  profound  seriousness,"  "  rigid  conscience,"  and  "  abso- 
lute sincerity,"  in  contrast  with  the  delusions  and  falsity  at- 
tributed to  Jesus,  is  to  carry  to  its  height  a  base  invention, 
from  which  every  right  mintied  man  will  instinctively  recoil, 
and  which  every  true  believer  in  Christ  will  stamp  as  blas- 
phemy. Better  for  Jesus,  as  a  mere  man — a  thousandfold 
better,  to  hnve  died  unknown,  than  to  have  lent  himself  to 
impo3ture.-5,  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  false,  to  a  con- 
spiracy founded  on  a  lie  or  a  hallucination. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst.  The  part  of  the  Mes- 
siah made  it  necessary  that  Jesus  should  also  give  himself 
forth  as  "  an  exorcist  and  a  thaumatin-ge."  Charlatanry 
must  complete  the  work  began  in  hallucination.  Renan 
freely  confesses  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  believed  in  both 
prophecy  and  miracle,  as  the  only  evidence  of  a  supernat- 
ural commission.  The  prophecies  he  passes  over  lightly, 
with  his  usual  facile  criticism,  as  casual  and  verbal,  instances 
of  "  artifices  of  style  rather  than  serious  argumentation." 
Miracles  were  generally  expected  by  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. Faith  and  prayer  were  thought  to  have  power  over 
nature.  Jesus  shared  in  these  views  ;  "  in  the  access  of  his 
heroic  will,  he  thought  himself  all-powerful."  But  we  must 
not  judge  him  "  too  severely,"  by  our  "  modern ''  rules  and 
higher  science.  He  and  his  disciples  were  in  a  state  of 
"  poetic  ignorance,"  at  least  "as  complete  as  that  of  St.  Clara 
and  the  trcs  socii,^^  Yet,  the  number  of  alleged  miracles 
may  have  been  exaggerated.  "  Scientific  medicine"  had  not 
found  out,  "  that  the  contact  of  an  exquisite  person  is  often 
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worth  all  the  resources  of  pharmacy/'  Exorcism  was  fre- 
quently practised  ;  and  the  possessed  were  "nervous  peo- 
ple." Some  things,  too,  seem  to  M.  Renan,  in  defiance  of 
the  Scriptural  testimony,  to  indicate  that  Jesus  "  became  a 
thaumaturge  only  late  and  against  his  will ;"  "  the  role  at 
times  is  disagreeable  to  him."  In  one  passage  (p.  264),  he 
speaks  of  the  "  bizarrerie  "  of  Jesus  in  wishing  to  keep  his 
miracles  secret ;  in  another  (p.  322),  of  his  not  doing  them 
in  public,  because  he  "  reserved  for  simple  souls  the  means 
good  only  for  them."  But  yet  he  grants,  that  "  acts  which 
would  now  be  considered  as  signs  of  illusion  or  madness  had 
a  large  place  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Must  we  then,  lie  asks, 
sacrifice  to  this  ungrateful  side  the  sublime  side  of  such  a 
life  ?"  But  how  can  we  help  it  ?  Who  that  is  "  profoundly 
serious "  and  "  absolutely  concientious,"  can  echo  the  words 
of  our  author,  "  the  exorcist  and  the  thaumaturge  are  fallen, 
but  the  religious  reformer  will  live  forever  " — when  the  refor- 
mer and  thaumaturge  are  one  and  the  same  ?  It  may  require 
faith  to  believe  in  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  but  it  certainly 
requires  credulity  to  believe  in  the  Jesus  of  Renan. — In  no 
particular  case  does  he  attempt  a  detailed  explanation, 
excepting  in  that  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (pp.  359,  360). 
Jesus  had  been  ill  received  at  Jerusalem,  his  cause  seamed 
wavering ;  some  desired  manifestation  was  needed  :  his 
followers  demanded  a  striking  miracle.  "  He  was  in  this 
impure  city,  no  longer  himsdf.  His  conscience,  by  the  fault  of 
others,  and  not  by  his  own,  nad  lost  something  of  its  primitive 
limpidity.  Despairing,  pushed  to  the  wall,  he  no  longer  Uj- 
longed  to  himself.  His  mission  imposed  it  on  him,  and  he 
obeyed  the  torrent."  The  family  at  Bethany  adored  him, 
would  do  anything  for  him  :  Lazarus  may  have  had  himself 
entombed  (and  these  tombs  contained  quite  comfortiible 
niches^  ;  Jesus  appeared,  called  Lazarus — and  "  he  came 
forth.  "  Faith  knows  no  other  law  than  interest  in  what  it 
believes  true."  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  projected  this  pious 
fraud  :  Jesus  consented.  "  Besides,  death  was  in  a  few  days 
to  restore  to  him  his  divine  liberty,  and  tear  him  away  from 
the  fatal  necessities  of  a  part,  which  every  day  became  more 
exacting,  more  difficult  to  be  sustained.  "  This  requires  no 
comment.  The  Son  of  Man  is  playing  the  part  of  an  impostor. 
We  need  not  follow  out  minutely  the  close  of  this  awful 
tragedy  of  a  sublime  genius  and  hero,  brought  under  the  fiill 
power  of  these  terrible  delusions,  and  making  his  descent  to 
a  pagan  hades,  to  rise  again  only  in  the  belief  of  a  credulous 
church.    No  literary  genius,  no  graphic  pencil,  can  surpass 
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the  grand  simplicity  of  the  gospels,  or  do  more  than  borrow 
from  their  unmatched  narratives.  Jesus  presses  onward  to 
his  fate,  surrounded  by  the  apocalyptic  visions,  of  what  Renan 
calls  "  the  fantastic  kingdom  of  God."  He  loses  gradually  "  all 
sense  of  individuality  ;"  his  self-abnegation  becomes  mystical 
and  fatal.  In  the  Last  Supper,  the  ideal  became  so  promi- 
nent and  absorbing,  "  that  the  body  counted  for  nothing  ;  his 
disciples  were  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood."  Believ- 
ing in  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  he  taught  the  most 
complete  ascetism  ;  "  the  cessation  of  generation  was  a  sign 
of  the  kingdom  of  God."  "Despising  the  sane  limits  of  hu- 
man nature,  he  demanded  of  his  disciples  that  they  should 
love  only  him,  live  only  for  him."  A  "  fire  was  devouring  the 
roots  of  his  life."  He  was  "  no  longer  the  fine  and  joyous 
moralist  of  other  days,  but  a  sombre  giant,  whom  a  grandiose 
presentiment  threw  more  and  more  out  of  the  pale  of  human- 
ity" (308).  Sometimes,  says  our  author,  we  are  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  deliberately  formed  the  purpose  of  letting 
himself  be  killed,  as  a  means  of  forwarding  his  kingdom  ;  his 
death  was  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  save  the  world.  "  His  reason 
at  times  seemed  troubled  ;  the  grand  vision  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  flaming  before  his  eyes,  made  him  giddy."  "  Pressing  and 
imperative  he  allowed  no  opposition.  "  His  native  gentle- 
ness seemed  to  have  abandoned  him  ;  he  became  rude  and 
bizarre."  "  It  was  time  for  death  to  come  and  loose  the  knot 
of  a  situation  of  the  extremest  tension,  deliver  him  from  the 
impossibilities  of  a  path  which  had  no  outlet,  and,  by  rescu- 
ing him  from  a  too  prolonged  trial,  introduce  him,  henceforth 
sinless,  into  a  heavenly  peace." 

He  must  justify  the  proverb,  that  a  prophet  is  not  to  die 
out  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  he  goes  again  to  the  city  of  David, 
provoking  hostility  by  his  terrible  denunciations  of  the  rulers. 
Then  comes  the  desperate  attempt  to  revive  his  power  by  the 
miracle  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  In  the  anguish  of  Gethsem- 
ane  "  perhaps  he  doubted  about  his  work.  Terror  and  hesi- 
tation laid  hold  of  him,  and  threw  him  into  a  faintness  of  spirit 
worse  than  death  itself ;"  but  soon  his  "  divine  nature  reas- 
serted its  supremacy."  He  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  whose 
conduct  showed  more  "  inaludresse  than  perversity," — the  de- 
famer  of  Jesus  may  well  be  the  apologist  of  Judas.  The 
scenes  of  the  trial  and  judgment  are  skillfully  grouped  and 
narrated.  Before  Pilate,  there  is  *'  the  grand  equivoque" 
about  his  being  a  king.  The  final  cry,  *  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?'  may  mean,  "  that  he  repented 
of  suflfering  for  so  vile  a  race."    But  on  the  cross  "  he  com- 
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menced  his  divine  life."  "  Thy  work  is  finished ;  thy  divinity 
is  founded  ;"  "  thou  art  so  far  the  corner-stone  of  humanity, 
that  to  tear  thy  name  from  the  world  shall  be  to  shake  it  from 
its  foundations.  Between  thee  and  God  men  will  not  distin- 
guish." Did  he  rise  again  from  the  dead?  [Renan  defers 
the  full  consideration  of  this  question,  and  only  savs,  that  "  the 
powerful  imagination  of  Mary  of  Magdala  here  played  a  chief 

1)art.  Divine  power  of  love  I  sacred  moments  when  the  hal- 
ucination  of  a  visionary  gives  to  the  world  a  resuscitated  God  I" 
But  it  is  not  by  sentiment,  and  exclamation  points,  and  vague 
rhetoric,  that  such  a  question  can  be  answered.  Is  the  Chris- 
tiai> church  founded  on  the  dreams  of  a  visionary? 

M.  Renan  attempts  in  conclusion  a  statement  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  pure  religion  founded  by  Jesus,  rejecting  ad  libi- 
turn  all  that  is  mysterious  and  supernatural.     In  none  of  its 
doctrines  as  here  described,  is  it  above  the  measure  of  natu- 
ral religion  •  and  even  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  fatally 
obscured.     In  the  teachings  he  praises  there  is  little  that  is 
specific,  those  that  he  rejects  have  given  life  to  Christianity. 
What  he  insists  on  is,  the  right  of  all  to  worship  God,  invol- 
ving in  gferm  the  separation  of  church  and  state  ;   the  final 
victory  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  j    "the  empire  of  souls." 
This  religion  has  no  dogmas,  but  is  full  of  sentiment.     He 
accepts  of  Christ's  teachmgs  only  certain,  abstract  and  vague 
phrases,  and  rejects  the  concrete  truth.    By  such  a  process, 
any  one  might  detect  an  "  eternal  beauty"  in   the  wildest 
dream  of  the  veriest  fanatic.    A  canon  for  such  interpretation 
is  suggested  in  one  passage  :  "  A  sort  of  majestic  divination 
seems  to  have  kept  Jesus  in  a  sublime  vagueness,  embracing 
at  once  different  orders  of  truth."    Thus  the  definite  may 
easily  be  resolved  into  the  indefinite.     The  actual  is  subli- 
mated into  the  ideal,  and  this  ideal  is  to  be  worshiped.     It 
is  contained  in  a  verv  few  vague  words  :  "  absolute  purity," 
*•  liberty,"  "  royalty  of  spirit,"  perfect  idealism  ;"  this  is  "  the 
kingdom  of  the  ideal  God" — even  so,  of  the  ideal  God.     The 
foundation  of  such  a  kingdom  was  the  peculiar  work  of  Jesus. 
Only  a  man  "  of  colossal  proportions    could  have  given  it 
impulse  and  authority.     Yet,  "  the  honest  and  sincere  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  humble  and  mild  Spinora,  not  having  bcHeved 
in  miracles,  were  exempt  from  some  of  the  errors  which 
Jesus  shared."    Our  modern  "  delicacy"  and  "  absolute  since- 
rity, have  given  us  a  new  ideal  of  morality."    But  still  Jesus 
is   "an  inexhaustible  principle  of  moral  renovation."    We 
may  call  him  "divine, in  the  sense  that  he  caused  the  race  to 
take  the  greatest  step  towards  the  divine."    "  In  him  is  con- 
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densed  all  that  is  good  and  elevated  in  our  nature.  He  was 
not  impeccable  ;  he  conquered  the  same  passions  which  we 
combat ;  no  angel  of  God  comforted  him,  excepting  his 
good  conscience  ;  no  Satan  tempted  him,  excepting  that 
which  each  one  bears  in  his  heart."  "  There  never  was  a 
man,  excepting  perhaps  Sakhya-muni,  who  to  such  a  degree 
cast  under  foot  family,  the  joys  of  the  world,  all  temporal 
care."  Whatever  else  may  happen,  "  Jesus  will  not  be  sur- 
passed. His  worship  will  forever  be  rejuvenated  ;  his  legend 
will  call  forth  tears  without  end  ;  his  suflferings  will  melt  the 
best  of  hearts ;  all  the  ages  will  proclaim,  that  among  the  sons 
of  men,  no  one  has  been  born  greater  than  Jesus." 

In  such  eulogy  ends  this  romantic  Gospel.  Such  praise 
throughout  the  work,  is  the  wonted  and  artistic  refrain  of  the 
ingenious  master  of  style,  who  knows  the  full  power  of 
contrasts  in  heightening  the  eflfect,  and  whose  most  subtle 
and  envenomed  suggestions,  qualifying  the  purity  of  Jesus, 
are  always  followed  by  a  lofty  psean,  proclaiming  a  pagan 
worship  of  an  earthly  hero,  all  whose  supernatural  claims  are 
rejected,  and  whose  character  is  sullied  by  the  worshiper 
himself. 

Such  a  romance,  constructed  with  a  view  to  striking  con- 
trasts, will  have  its  run  with  those  who  prefer  the  aesthetic 
to  the  ethical,  and  who  are  sentimental  in  their  tastes  and 
naturalistic  in  their  philosophy.  It  is  eagerly  caught  up  in 
France  and  Italy,  where  there  is  no  Biblical  criticism,  and 
where  the  merely  literary  public  are  easily  seduced  by  graces 
of  style  and  exquisite  descriptions,  and  are  not  at  all  averse 
to  furtive  innuendoes.  Beyond  the  Rhine,  German  scholars 
unite  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  superficial  in  its  criticism  and 
its  philosophy.  Frenchmen,  for  the  most  part,  know  only  the 
alternative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  or  infidelity.  But 
Protestantism  has  developed  both  philosophical  insight  and  a 
higher  critical  spirit.  It  appeals  to  conscience  and  the  reli- 
gious sense.  No  Protestant,  in  Germany,  England  or  Amer- 
ica, can  retain  faith  in  such  a  contradictory  hero  as  Renan 
depicts.  Only  pantheism  and  sentimentalism  combined  can 
imagine  or  venerate  such  an  ideal. 

The  value  of  the  work  as  a  critical  reconstruction  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  is  nullified  by  its  enormous  and  undebated  pos- 
tulate of  the  impossibility  of  the  supernatural.  Here  it  is 
more  dogmatic  than  any  dogmatics  of  the  schools,  assuming 
that  the  entire  faith  of  the  race  has  been  an  illusion.  It  is, 
to  use  a  German  phrase,  a  '*  tendency-book."  As  really  as  the 
Clementina  were  written  in  the  interest  of  Peter,  is  this  work 
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comporsed  in  the  interest  of  pure  naturalism.  And  even  in 
respect  to  the  details,  there  is  no  such  criticism  as  is  found  in 
Stniuss  and  i^aur.  No  new  difficulties  are  urged  ;  and  all  the 
old  discrepancies  are  taken  for  granted.  It  pretends  to  be 
nnpartial,and  it  ignores  all  tliat  has  been  said  for  the  historic 
credibility  of  the  Gospels  ;  it  claims  to  be  uncontroversial, 
and  means  by  this,  that  the  defenders  of  Christianity  are 
no  longer  worthy  of  l)eing  heard.  The  author  is  entirely 
free  and  easy  in  handling  his  sources,  taking  what  suits 
him,  rejecting  what  he  does  not  fancy,  showing  much 
sleight  of  hand  in  the  shuflling  of  texts,  and  ending  all  de- 
bate by  an  appeal  to  his  power  of  divination.  In  gen- 
eral, he  ])ays  but  slight  heed  to  the  chronology  of  the 
events,  and  the  difficult  questions  here  involved,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  the  last  week  of  our  Lord's  life.  He  assumes, 
without  authority,  that  Jesus  had  a  band  of  disciples  before  he 
was  baptized  of  John  ;  that  he  had  sisters  married  at  Nazareth  ; 
that  Peter  had  children,  and  the  like.  lie  implies  that,  during 
the  life  of  Jesus,  there  was  community  of  goods  among  the  dis- 
ciples, lie  knows  that  John  was  not  at  the  cross,  though  John 
says  he  was  ([).  422)  ;  he  accepts  (p.  101)  a  spurious  addition  of 
Marcion  to  Luke,  because  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  sneer  about 
Christ's  leading  women  and  children  astray  from  their  fami- 
lies. It  is,  also,  a  literary  and  not  a  philosophical  work.  Were 
the  writer  more  learned  and  more  scientific  he  could  not  be 
80  oracular.  His  general  principles  are  shadowy  and  intan- 
gible. Words  and  phrases  take  the  place  of  definite  concep- 
tions. The  descriptions  are  beguiling,  but  the  narrative  lacks 
moral  depth.  Even  in  a  heathen  point  of  view,  Renan  is  an 
Epicurean  dashed  with  Cynicism  rather  than  a  Stoic.  His  love 
of  satire  and  irony,  refined  sarc^asms,  finesse  and  e(juivo(iue,  and 
his  dextrous  allusions  to  forbidden  thoughts,  stinmlate  the 
fancy  at  the  expense  of  candor  and  truth.  The  book  cannot 
be  read  without  the  risk  of  marring  the  moral  sense. 

Another  fatal  defect  impairs  and  clogs  the  portraiture.  For 
M.  Renan  not  only  denies  the  supernatural,  but  he  is  blind  to 
the  spirituality  of  Christ's  character  and  work.  His  idealism 
is  cloudland  and  dreamland,  as  far  removed  from  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  Gospels  as  is  materialism  itself;  in  fact,  his  ideal- 
ism does  not  rise  even  to  the  height  of  the  Greek  insight.  Plato 
had  a  loftier  vision  of  the  world  of  ideas,  and  Socrates  a 
stricter  moral  consciousness.  Christian  spirituality  is  neither 
an  airy  abstraction,  nor  modern  "  table-turning  spiritism  ;"  it 
is  neither  Docetic  nor  Ebionitic.  It  is  essentially  ethical. 
Vague  sentimentalism  about  a  merely  ideal  world  is  panthe- 
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ifitic,  and  annuls  moral  distinctions.  That  Christ  came  to 
save  a  lost  world,  that  sin  is  a  fact  and  redemption  needed, 
and  that  the  life  of  Jesus  is  to  be  interpreted  in  this  light, 
seems  never  to  have  dawned  on  Renan's  imagination.  As  well 
might  a  life  of  Cromwell  be  written  without  saying  a  word 
of  Puritanism,  or  of  Napoleon  without  allusion  to  the  old 
regime  and  the  new  imperial  democracy.  According  to  our 
biographer,  the  relation  which  Jesus  bears  to  history  is 
merely  that  of  a  moral  hero,  living  and  dying  to  testify, 
that  men  have  a  right  to  worship  an  ideal  God  just  as  they 
please.  He  is  not  brought  into  relation  with  the  great  moral 
problems  of  human  life  and  human  destiny.  The  whole 
wealth  of  thought  and  experience  contained  in  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  Trinity,*  the  anthropology  and  soteriology  of  the 
Christian  system  is  to  our  author  a  sealed  book.  Paul 
would  say  to  him  "  that  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned."  He  is  not  above  the  Greek  commingling  of 
sense  and  spirit,  the  classical  ideal  of  beauty  of  form,  which 
Christianity  came  to  supersede.  His  idea  of  immortality  is 
that  of  an  indefinite  progress  of  the  race  here  on  earth.  His 
consolations,  as  in  the  dedication  of  the  volume  to  "  the 
pure  soul  of  his  sister  Henriette,"  are  not  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  of  heatl^en  tenderness  and  vagueness.  The 
highest  literary  and  aesthetic  culture  may  only  blind  the 
mind  to  the  light  that  comes  from  an  incarnate  and  redeem- 
ing deity.  Alas  I  for  the  generation  that  can  receive  such 
a  book  as  its  Gospel.  It  is  abandoned  to  naturalism  and 
pantheism,  and  nothing  can  save  it  but  a  moral  revolution. 

Considered  as  an  argument  to  uproot  faith  in  the  super- 
natural, the  work,  as  already  intimated,  is  embarrassed  by 
its  concessions  about  the  general  authenticity  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  time  of  their  composition.  This  is  conceded  by  the 
Westminster  Review,  Renan  must  either  admit  more,  or  deny 
more,  about  the  credibility  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  Strauss, 
Banr,  and  the  German  negative  critics  in  general  are  too 
acute  to  expose  themselves  to  such  damaging  concessions. 
For  Renan  is  forced  to  the  point  blank  denial  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  and  of  Peter,  Paul  and  John.  If  he  denies 
their   testimony — there  remains   only  the   alternative,  that 

•  "  The  representations  of  the/ncwiora/a,  or  Mary,  placed  between  the  Father 
mnd  the  Son,  receiving  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  first,  and  the  homage 
of  tiie  second,  are  the  tme  Trinity  of  Christian  piety."  Kenan's  Etudes^  p. 
411.    Note. 
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Jesus  was  a  deceiver  or  self-deceived.  And  in  either  case, 
how  can  he  be  the  ideal  hero  of  the  human  race  ?  The  book 
leaves  us  the  choice  between  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  the 
dogmatism  of  M.  Renan. 

To  other  consequences  logically  involved  in  his  general 
views,  wo  can  advert  only  in  brief  terms.  One  of  these  is, 
that  the  Christian  church,  as  it  has  historically  existed,  was 
founded,  not  in  what  is  real  and  permanent,  but  in  what 
is  unreal  and  illusive,  in  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus.  It  was 
not  the  ideal  moral  hero,  as  here  depicted,  who  gave  the  im- 
pulse to  history,  but  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  cruci- 
fied for  our  sins  and  raised  again  for  our  justification.  It  was 
not  Jesus,  the  sentimental  moralist,  and  the  "  transcendental 
idealist,"  who  conquered  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  world 
and  became  the  corner-stone  of  modern  history,  but  the 
Christ,  who  is  the  head  and  fullness  of  what  our  author  calls 
"  a  fantastic  kingdom  of  God."  The  "  legendary"  has  made 
history.  The  church  has  been  adoring  a  hallucination.  Fic- 
tion has  ruled  mankind,  and  fact  has  had  no  power  for  good. 
The  central  history  of  the  race  has  been  a  mockery  and  a 
delusion.  Was  there  ever  a  more  terrible  satire  upon  human 
nature  and  human  history !  It  is  the  theory  of  despair. 
And  vet  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  that  naturalism,  which 
is  carelessly  accepted  by  many  minds  who  will  not  see  its  des- 
olating consequences. 

But,  again,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  this  work,  it  ap- 

J)ears  that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  ideal  excellence  lived 
or  a  time  here  on  earth,  divine  virtue  was  embodied  in  human 
form.  Yet  it  was  ineffectual  for  good,  and  succumbed  to  the 
harsh  necessity,  which  forced  it  '-^o  deception  and  imposture, 
that  it 'might  obtain  power.  A  .id  ever  since,  for  eighteen 
centuries,  figments  and  fables  have  ruled  the  race.  Now, 
man  is  recovering  this  lost  ideal,  and  it  is  prophesied  that  it 
will  vet  rule  the  nations.  But  who  can  tell  ?  May  not  the 
race  be  condemned  to  chase  phantoms  age  after  age  ?  What 
rational  hope  have  we  in  the  past  for  any  law  of  progress  in 
the  future  ?  Especially  when,  with  M.  Renan,  in  defiance 
of  the  whole  law  of  development,  we  put  the  unsurpassed 
ideal  so  far  back  in  historic  time.  His  theory  is  reactionary 
in  the  extreme,  and  against  all  the  laws  of  naturalism.  For, 
if  we  grow  from  nature  up  to  spirit,  the  garden  of  Paradise 
must  be  in  tlie  future  and  not  in  the  past,  and  the  ideal  of 
the  race  must  be  realized,  not  in  what  has  been,  but  in  what 
is   yet  to  be.     Neither  in  Sakhya-Muni*  nor  in  Jesus  ought 

•  "  The   legend  of  Buddha  Sakhya-Muni  is  the  one  which  most  resembles 
that  of  Christ  in  the  mode  of  its  formation.''    Renan's  Etudes,  p.  175. 
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we  to  find  the  ideal  and  the  real  blended,  nor  the  prolific 
fullness  of  genius  embodied  and  exhausted.  M.  Renan  must, 
if  consistent,  embrace  a  profounder  faith  or  a  subtler  and 
more  logical  infidelity.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Lord's  rrayer  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  positive 
philosophy  or  the  theory  of  naturalistic  development. 

Yet,  again,  according  to  our  author's  assumptions  and  im- 
pUcations,  the  pure  morality  and  simple  religion  of  Jesus 
were  not  adopted  by  the  church  in  its  creeds,  and  did  not 
give  t#it  its  life  and  power.  Another  theology,  centering  in 
the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity, 
Eedemption,  Regeneration  and  the  Judgment,  took  its  place, 
shaped  Christian  thought  and  life,  and  conquered  the  earth. 
Whence  came  this  other  system  ?  Not  from  Jesus ;  but  from 
his  apostles,  especially  from  John  and  Paul,  and  their  patris- 
tic interpreters.  These,  then,  are  the  real  authors  of  the 
Christian  system.  Why,  then,  deny  them  their  proper 
honor  ?  Why  not  say  at  once,  that  in  actual  influence  and 
power,  there  have  been  greater  names  in  history  than  that 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? 

Apart  from  these  logical  difficulties,  inseparable  from  its 
general  theory,  this  life  of  Jesus,  judged  as  a  work  of  art,  by 
a  merely  poetic  or  aesthetic  standard,  has  signal  defects  in  its 
idea  and  execution.  There  is  no  definite  central  idea  by 
which  the  parts  are  vitalized  and  shaped ;  it  lacks  the  vis 
formaiiva^  the  germinant  energy  of  a  high  ideal,  and  unity  of 
type  and  life.  Strauss  reconstructs  the  life  of  Jesus  by  an 
abstract  idea ;  but  he  is  faithful  to  it.  Renan  is  inspired  by 
a  vague  notion  of  the  fancy.  His  ideal  man  is  of  a  low  and 
indefinite  type.  It  is  an  unreal  ideal.  It  requires  no  great 
powers  either  of  criticism  or  of  imagination — with  the  Gos- 

Jiels  open  before  us — to  construct  such  a  naturalistic  romance, 
magine  a  pure  youth  lost  in  revery,  degrade  all  the  higher 
attributes  which  the  "  sources"  ascribe  to  him,  stamp  as 
legendary  whatever  is  beyond  vulgar  experience,  and  then 
let  him  sacrifice  his  youthful  purity  and  simplicity  to  gain 
credence  and  power,  and  die  a  victim  to  his  own  infatuated 
claims — and  you  have  Renan's  moral  hero.  Neither  a  great 
drama  nor  an  epic  could  be  constructed  on  such  a  scheme. 
The  hero  is  constantly  declining  in  his  power  over  the  reason 
and  conscience.  The  aim,  in  high  tragedy,  must  be  to  repre- 
sent the  hero  as  retaining  his  virtue  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
contradictions  and  assaults  of  a  gainsaying  world.  He  should 
be  greatest  in  virtue  when  he  comes  to  act  upon  men.  Death 
should  be  brought  upon  him,  not  by  his  own  hallucinations 
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and  collusions  with  imposture,  but  by  his  inflexible  righteous- 
ness, struggling  against  sin,  and  superior  to  fate.  This  is  the 
ideal  in  action,  and  no  other  ideal  can  claim  the  moral  homage 
of  the  race. 

The  life  and  character  of  Jesus,  as  here  portrayed,  are  also 
full  of  such  violent  improbabilities,  as  make  it  impossible  to 
retain  unity  of  idea  and  effect.     These   contradictions  are 
forced  upon  the  author  by  the  exigencies  of  his  naturalistic 
theory,  and  they  show  that  that  theory  cannot  be  carried  out. 
The  Christian  church  has  always  attributed  to  the  GTOman 
the  greatest  variety  of  contrasted  traits,  and  in  these  found 
one  secret  of  his  greatness  ;  but  these  contrasts  have  not  in- 
volved moral  contradictions,  they  are  all  reconciled  in  the 
unity  of  our  Lord^s  person,  and  in  his  work.     But  such  a 
being  as  Renan  depicts  could  never  have  existed  ;  no  sane 
imagination  can  grasp  the  conception  in  concord  and  unity. 
It  is  two  men  in  one,  two  lives  under  one  mask.     For  the 
hero  whom  he  delineates,  on  the  one  hand,  has  "  his  throne 
in  the  conscience,"  and  "  can  never  be  replaced  by  a  superior 
ideal,"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  that  "  sincerity 
with  oneself,"  which  is  a  characteristic  of  our  modern  "  seri- 
ousness," and  "  good  faith  and  imposture  "  were  not  to  him 
the  absolute  contradictions  which  they  are  to  us  ;"  he  is  "  the 
universal  ideal,'^  yet  the  **  mild  Spinoza  was  exempt  from 
some  of  the  errors  which  Jesus  shared  ;"  his  "  dominant  qual- 
ity was  an  infinite  delicacy,"   and  "  his  reign  sliall  have  no 
end,"  but  the  times  in  which  we  live  are  characterized  by  "  a 
delicacy  of  morals  and  an  absolute  sincerity,"  "  such  as  the 
orient  never  knew  ;  "  all  ages  shall  proclaim  him  the  greatest 
of  mankind,"  yet   "  our  principles   of  positive   science  are 
wounded  by  the  dreams"  which  his  programme  contained  ;  he 
believed   himself  to   have   the   power   of  working  miracles, 
while  miracles  "  always  imply  credulity  or  imposture  ;"  '*  in 
him  is  condensed  all  that  is  good  and  elevated  in  our  na- 
ture," although  he  "  despised  the  sane  limits  of  human  na- 
ture," and  at  times  seemed  "  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity," 
showing  "  signs  of  illusion  or  madness  ;"  "  the  whole  of  his- 
tory is  incomprehensible  without  him,"  **  he  made  religion 
take  a  step  in  advance  to  which  no  other  can  be  compared," 
and  yet  "  his  reason  was  at  times   troubled,"  and  he  was 
made  "  giddy"  by   apocalyptic   fancies ;   he    "  lived   in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father   by  constant  communications,"  while 
there  is  no  Father  outside  of  the  world,  (excepting  "  the  in- 
finite abyss")  with  whom  any  one  can  have  communion  ;  "his 
worship  shall  be  perpetually  rejuvenated,"  yet  that  worship 
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thus  far  has  centered  in  the  "  legends"  and  the  "  impostures" 
by  which  his  purity  is  marred  ;  "  we  all  owe  to  him  that 
which  is  best  in  us,"  and  yet  are  told  that  at  "  all  times  he 
yielded  much  to   opinion,  and   adopted  many  things   with 
which  he  did  not  agree,  because  thoy  were  popular  ;    at  the 
double  point  of  view  of  meditation  and  action,  ''  he  is  with- 
out equal,  his  glory  will  remain  entire  and  be  ever  renewed," 
but  when  he   came   to  act  and  was  opposed,  he  "  was  no 
longer  himself,"  and  in  his  last  hours  "  terror  and  hesitation" 
overcame  him  ;  though  he  was  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
he  "  never  had  a  clear  notion  of  his  own  personality  ;"  "  his 
beauty  is  eternal,"  yet  "  that  which  made  the  grandeur  of 
Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  is  to  us  a  stain  upon 
his  ideal,  a  trait  by  which  that  ideal  loses  its  universality," 
and  that  stain  is  found  in  his  own  pretensions  to  thauma- 
turgv  and   the  Messiaship  ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  in  the  au- 
thors own  contrast,"  the  thaumaturge  and  the  prophet  shall 
die,  the  man  and  the  sage  remain.  .  .  .     Here  is  the  living 
(rod,  here  is  he  whom  we  must  adore" — and  this  pretended 
"prophet"  is  the  same  being  as  this  "  sage,"  and  this  "thau- 
maturge" is  also  "  the  living  God,  whom  we  adore."     Similar 
contradictions  are  found  in  his  destiny  to  those  in  his  char- 
acter.    He  was  to  restore  to  the  world  its  lost  moral  ideal, 
and  his   success  was  achieved  only   by  marring  the  ideal 
itself ;  he  was  as  unparalled  in  his  incredible  hallucinations,  as 
in  his  virtue,  and  without  his  hallucinations  his  virtue  could 
have  had  no  abiding  influence  ;  he  died  as  the  moral  hero  of 
the  race,  and  yet  that  death  was  brought  upon  him,  not  by 
his  purity  but  by  his  unreal  pretensions  ;  the  cup  he  drank 
in  Gethsemane  was  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope  ;  the 
agony  of  the  cross  was  his  regret,  because  "  he  was  suffering 
for  so  vile  a  race  ;"  and  yet  by  means  of  that  death  he  was 
made  "  stainless  and  divine" — henceforth  *'  to  be  worshiped 
by  all  ages  as  the  greatest  of  mankind."     Can  language  utter 
sharper  moral  contradictions,  or  imagination  depict  a  more 
impossible  figment? 

But,  still,  from  these  gross  inconsistencies  one  conclusion 
of  moment  leaps  to  the  front,  and  that  is,  the  impossibility  of 
reconstructing  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the  basis  qi  naturalism, 
leaving  his  moral  personality  untarnished.  This  is  the  moral 
of  Renan's  book ;  and,  if  offences  must  needs  come,  it  is 
well  that  so  much  talent  and  skill  should  be  put  forth  to  make 
this  grand  conclusion  plain.  To  deny  the  supernatural  is 
easy,  to  disprove  it  is  difficult.  Here  is  the  battle-groimd  of 
the  times.     The  supernatural  has  been  chiefly  argued  in  rela- 
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tion  to  miracles  ;  but  there  is  a  higher  form  of  it,  and  a 
weightier  question,  that  relating  to  the  person  of  our  Lord  as 
its  embodiment  and  incarnation.  This  book,  if  it  proves  any 
thing,  proves  that  naturalism  cannot  reconstruct,  without  fal- 
sifying, the  life  of  Jesus.  By  no  possible  art  can  the  "  legen- 
dary" be  sundered  from  the  historical  in  the  gospels,  and  the 
history  still  command  our  homage.  And  though  Renan  slurs 
over  inquiry,  he  cannot  evade  the  remorseless  logic,  which 
gives  the  dilemma, — supernaturalism  or  imposture.  Nor  can 
he  himself,  with  all  his  positivism,  escape  the  vestigia  of 
supernaturalism,  imprinted  upon  the  human  consciousness  by 
a  divine  hand,  and  revealed  in  universal  longings  for  an  ideal 
world,  even  when  all  living  faith  seems  well  nigh  extinct. 
The  "  infinite  abyss"  over  which  he  lingers  in  awe,  his  aspira- 
tions for  immortality  with  all  their  vagueness,  the  despera- 
tion with  which  he  still  clings  to  Jesus  as  the  ideal  of  the 
race — all  this  is  the  hunger  of  the  soul  for  spiritual  bread,  its 
instinctive  gasping  for  a  breath  from  the  divine  Spirit.  The 
shadow  of  the  supernatural  is  still  upon  him.  All  the  won- 
ders he  rejects  are  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  wonder  of 
an  infinite  cause  and  an  absolute  spirit.  Supernatundism  is 
necessary  to  every  great  man,  to  every  great  nation.  Renan 
himself  tells  us,  that  China  is  stationary  because  it  has  no 
sense  of  the  supernatural.  Take  away  from  modern  Europe, 
from  France  itself,  the  divine  ideas  contained  in  its  creeds 
and  churches,  take  away  from  any  people  its  faith  in  God, 
and  there  is  left  only  chaos  and  dark  night.  As  long  as 
such  faith  is  retained,  Christ  will  remain  the  ideal  man  ;  when 
faith  in  the  supernatural  is  gone,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  will  also 
lose  his  hold  upon  the  reverence  of  mankind,  and  be  classed 
with  the  visionaries  of  the  race. 

And  to  this  we  add,  concluding  our  argument,  that  the 
incongruities  and  contradictions  which  Renan  finds  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  are  all  reconciled  on  the  basis  of  the  received 
faith  of  the  church.  Naturalism  must  find  Christ  inexplica- 
ble and  paradoxical.  It  can  neither  explain  his  nature,  nor 
his  acts,  nor  his  words,  nor  his  historic  position  and 
influence.  But  in  the  faith  of  the  church,  the  ideal  and  real 
are  blended,  the  earlier  and  later  words  of  Jesus  are  har- 
monized, his  profoundest  teachings  made  luminous,  his 
mysterious  death  seen  to  be  necessary  to  his  divine  olBce, 
while  his  resurrection  and  ascension  complete  his  work  and 
explain  his  historic  triumphs.  The  universe  is  no  longer,  as 
in  the  theory  of  Renan,  on  its  dark  side  an  "  abyss,"  and  on 
its  side  of  light  the  phantom  life  of  transient  human  beingjy^ 
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but  the  infinite  One  and  the  finite  world  are  united  and 
reconciled  in  one  complete  system,  whose  centre  is  found  in 
the  person  and  work  of  an  incarnate  deity.  Nothing  in  all 
Uterature  and  all  philosophy  equals  this  sublime  and  radiant 
idea,  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  it 
shipes  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  It  is  written  on 
the  open  page  of  the  divine  oracles,  it  is  impressed  upon  the 
soul  of  the  believer,  it  is  drawn  out  in  the  theologies  of  the 
church,  it  is  hymned  in  penitential  and  jubilant  psalms,  in 
its  substantial  lineaments  it  is  omnipresent  in  the  nistory  of 
the  world,  it  unites  time  with  eternity,  and  it  explains  the 
marvellous  and  controlling  power  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
annals  of  our  race,  whose  highest  destiny  is  to  be  found  in 
coming  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ. 

The  Jesus  depicted  by  Renan  is  a  figment  of  naturalism, 
a  conception  that  can  neither  be  imaged  forth  nor  realized  ; 
it  has  the  outward  forms  and  framework  of  human  life,  but 
within  there  is  not  even  an  immortal  personal  consciousness. 
We  have,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  the  shadow  of  death. 
And  here  is  the  essence  of  naturalism.  The  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels,  of  the  Epistles,  and  of  the  church,  is  human  and 
divine,  is  king  and  priest  in  an  eternal  kingdom,  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  is  the  lord  of  life.  And  this  is  the 
essence  of  supernaturalism.  And  naturalism  must  expel 
Christ  from  the  heart  and  the  church,  from  the  conscience 
and  the  life,  before  it  can  expel  supernaturalism  from  human 
history. 

abt.  vm— criticisms  on  books. 

THEOLOGY. 

« 

Christianity  the  Religion  of  Nature,  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute.  By  Andrew  Prabody,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Boston  :  Gould 
k  Lincoln.  1864.  pp.  256.  For  sale  in  New  York  by  Blakeman  and 
Mason.  In  opposition  to  that  form  of  skepticism  which  denies  the 
need  of  a  revelation,  Dr.  Peabody  argues  that  nature  demands  a 
revelation.  His  work  is  written  **  in  the  profound  conviction  that  it  is. 
on  grounds  of  a  priori  probability  that  the  controversy  between  those 
who  admit  and  those  who  deny  a  special,  authoritative  revelatioa 
through  Jesus  Christ  is  now  to  be  waged.'*  He  elsewhere  says,  **  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  revealed  religion  is  not  essential,  but 
modal — referring  not  to  the  substance,  but  to  the  means  of  our? 
knowledge.''  Accordingly,  he  proves  the  insufBciency  of  natural 
religion,  and  that  it  demands  revelation,  miracles,  and  a  Mediator.  The 
argument  is  well  conducted.  The  Lectures  are  full  of  weighty  thoughts, 
cloUied  in  an  attractive  style.  The  needful  limitations  of  a  course, 
addressed  to  a  popular  audience,  allowed  only  a  selection  of  topics 
11 
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from  the  wide  field,  but  this  selection  is  wisely  made.  The  argument 
in  respect  to  Christ  as  Mediator  might  be  fitly  carried  further  in  relation 
to  the  problem  of  sin.  Providence,  Immortality,  Christian  Morality, 
the  Natural  Religion  of  the  State,  and  the  Sabbath,  are  some  of  the 
other  subjects  of  these  impressive  lectures.  They  are  issued  in  excel- 
lent style. 

A  Treatise  an  Regeneration,  By  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.  Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  pp.  119.  Dr.  Wines  discourses 
in  a  clear  and  straightforward  style  on  the  Nature,  Necessity,  Author, 
Instrument,  and  Fruits  of  Regeneration,  in  conformity  with  the  views 
of  the  church  to  which  he  is  attached.  While  some  may  difl'er  from 
him  on  occasional  definitions  and  statements,  the  main  principles  and 
position  of  the  treatise  commend  themselves  to  all  who  ascribe  regen- 
eration to  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  who  hold  that  self-regeneration  is 
inconsistent  with  plain  Biblical  authority. 

Tebcentenart  Monument.  In  Commemoration  cf  the  Three  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Chambersburg  Pa.,  Kiefier 
k  Co.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  1863.  pp.  budii.  574.  The 
German  Reformed  Church  of  this  country  has  done  honor  to  itself,  as 
well  as  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  by  the  Commemoration,  of  which 
this  substantial  volume  gives  the  main  literary  results.  The  Catechism, 
too,  is  worthy  of  this  tribute.  No  continental  symbol,  upon  the  whole, 
has  higher  claims  to  ecumenical  regard.  A  Historical  Introduc- 
tion gives  a  fuU  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
which  were  marked  by  fitness  and  dignity.  In  twenty  Historical, 
Biographical  and  Theological  Essays,  the  Catechism  is  illumined  from 
all  sides ;  its  character,  history  and  influence  are  thoroughly  exhibited. 
Foreign  contributors  lent  their  aid  ;  Herzog  on  the  Swiss  Reformers  ; 
Hundesbagen  on  the  City  and  University  of  Hidelberg  ;  Ullmann  on  the 
Catechism  in  the  Palatinate ;  Sebotel  of  Leyden  on  the  Catechism  in 
Holland  ;  Ehard  on  Melancthon.  Dr.  Do  Witt  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  writes  on  the  Catechism  in  Holland  and  the  United  States.  The 
other  topics  are  Frederick  III.  by  Dr.  B.  Schenck ;  author  of  the 
Catechism,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter^  Creed  and  Cultus  by  Dr.  Harbaugh ; 
Genius  of  Germ.  Rof.  Church,  by  Prof.  Appel ;  Organic  Structure  of  the 
Catechism,  by  Rev.  T.  G.  Apple  ;  its  Theology  by  Prof.  Kieffer  ;  its 
Relation  to  other  Confessions,  by  Dr.  Gerhart ;  its  Authority  by  Rev.  G. 
B.  Russel ;  its  Underlying  Edticational  System  of  Religion  by  Rev.  D. 
Gans  ;  Catechetics  by  Rev.  B.  Bausman  ;  Fortunes  of  the  Catechism  in  the 
United  States,  by  Dr.  Bomberger  ;  Dr.  Wolflf  on  the  History  of  the  Germ. 
Ref.  Theol.  Seminary ;  besides  Dr.  Fisher's  Opening  Sermon,  and  Dr. 
Neins  on  Undying  Life  in  Christ.  Dr.  Schaflf  contributed  largely  to  the 
excellent  plan  and  execution  of  this  noteworthy  celebration.  His  essay 
we  have  abready  published  in  good  part. 


HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES. 

A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.  2 
vols.  New  York:  Scribner.  1863.  These  two  elegant  volumes,  from 
the  press  of  John  F.  Trow,  do  equal  credit  to  the  printer  and  publisher, 
and  are  the  fitting  garb  of  an  elaborate  and  thoughtful  work  by  a 
philosophical  Christian  scholar.  The  high  reputation  of  Dr.  Shedd  will 
be  increased  by  this  remarkable  work.  The  substance  of  it  is  derived 
fcom  the  course  of  Lectures  which  he  delivered  while  Professor  of 
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Church  History  in  Andover.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  colleague  of 
Dr.  Spring,  in  thQ  Brick  Church,  New  York  ;  and  he  is  now  filling  the 
chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  Before  he  went  to  Andover,  he 
was  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  our  Seminary  at 
Auburn.  All  these  posts  he  has  held  with  honor  to  himself  and  profit 
to  the  church.  In  theology,  Athanasius,  Augustine,  Anselm  and  Calvin 
are  among  his  favorite  authors,  and  the  shapipg  power  of  their  pro- 
found thoughts  is  manifest  in  all  his  utterances.  But  his  system  is  not 
merely  eclectic  ;  it  is  kept  in  unity  by  the  central  facts  and  truths  of 
the  Bible,  and  by  a  philosophy  which  accords  with  the  divine  revela- 
tion. 

This  work,  which  is  written  with  access  to  all  needed  helps,  is 
divided  into  seven  Books:  1.  Influence  of  Philosophical  Systems ;  2. 
History  of  Apologies ;  3.  History  of  Theology,  (Trinitarianism  and 
Christology) ;  4.  History  of  Anthropology ;  5.  of  Soteriology ;  6.  of 
Eschatology ;  7.  of  Symbols.  Another  part,  on  Biography,  we  trust  is 
only  deferred  for  another  volume.  While  all  is  clear  and  able,  the  his* 
tories  of  Christology,  Trinitarianism,  Anthropology,  and  Soteriology  will 
most  rivet  and  reward  attentive  study.  These  contain  not  merely  a 
narration  of  the  past,  but  a  vital  system,  in  which  the  author  lives.  The 
style  is  lucid  and  penetrating.  The  discussions  move  onward  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  subjects  themselves,  as  evolved  in  history.  New 
light  is  thrown  on  past  thought,  by  pertinent  illustrations  from  subse- 
quent times.  No  one  can  master  these  volimies  without  being  quick- 
ened and  strengthened.  \Ye  regret  that  they  have  reached  us  too  late 
to  allow,  at  present,  a  more  detailed  analysis  and  criticism  of  their  ripe 
contents. 

A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  With  a  Complete 
Bibliography  of  the  Subject,  By  William  Rounsevillk  Alger.  Phila- 
delphia :  Gfeo.  W.  Childs.  1864.  For  sale  in  New  York  by  C.  T. 
Evans,  448  Broadway,  pp.  914,  235  of  which  contain  the  Bibhography, 
collected  by  Ezra  Abbot,  librarian  of  Harvard  University.  This  sub- 
stantial and  clearly  printed  volume  contains  the  fullest  monograph 
on  any  one  doctrine  that  has  yet  been  published  in  this  country,  and 
the  most  complete  on  the  subject  of  the  Future  Life  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  any  language.  We  say  this  as  a  tribute  of  simple  justice  to 
the  thorough  and  scholarly  researches  of  the  author.  Though  we  are 
compelled  to  differ  from  him  on  several  points  of  history,  scriptural 
interpretation,  and  doctrinal  belief,  yet  we  must  concede  to  him  the 
merit  of  candor,  even  when  he  seems  to  us  to  be  biased  by 
his  own  system.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  to  all  scholars 
such  a  store-house  of  facts  and  arguments,  a  work  that  will 
henceforth  be  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  eschatology.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  patient 
investigation  and  unwearied  thought.  The  vast  theme,  with 
its  wide  erudition,  has  evidently  filled  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
author,  and  he  has  devoted  to  it  his  best  powers,  which  are  of 
no  common  order.  The  work  is  divided  into  Five  Parts  :  1.  Historical 
and  Critical  Introductory  Views  :  2.  Ethnic  Thoughts  Concerning  a 
Future  Life  ;  3.  New  Testament  Teachings  Concerning  a  Future  Life  ; 
4.  Christian  Thoughts  Concerning  a  Future  Life  ;  6.  Historical  and 
Critical  Dissertations.  Under  these  different  heads  is  embraced  what- 
ever concerns  the  history,  philosophy,  and  theolo^  of  the  subject. 
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collected  with  great  care  and  diligence.  The  different  theories  on  all 
particular  points  are  clearly  analyzed,  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  them  scrutinized.  The  **  Ethnic  Thoughts  **  recount  the  views 
of  Barbarians  (Indians^,  Druids,  Scandinavians,  Etruscans,  £g3rptians, 
Brahmans  and  Buddhists,  Persians,  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Mohammedans,  with  an  Explanatory  Survey  of  the  Field  and  its 
Myths.  The  Hebrew  tenets  ought,  we  think,  in  historical  accuracy,  to 
be  put  under  another  caption  than  **  Ethnic  ;"  they  are  properly  an  intro- 
duction or  transition  to  the  New  Testament  doctrine.  Nor,  in  our  view, 
is  full  justice  done  to  the  real  state  of  belief  among  the  Hebrews 
themselves.  The  New  Testament  views  are  treated  analytically,  the 
different  modes  of  representation  being  philosophically  distinguished* 
The  argument  for  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is,  in  many  respects,  well- 
conducted,  though  the  author  does  not  ascribe  to  it  that  vital  logical 
connection  with  the  whole  system  of  redemption,  which  is  undeniably 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  For  the  Christian  system  has  its  phy- 
sical, as  well  as  its  ethical  and  ontological  aspects  and  relations  ;  if  it 
had  not,  it  would  not  be  a  complete  and  final  system  for  the  whole 
man.  And  the  same  holds  true  of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  as  criticised  and  held  in  this  volume.  It  is 
spiritualized  overmuch.  The  author  also  discusses  at  length  the  doc- 
trine of  future  punishnicLt,  arguing  against  some  of  the  extreme 
Universalist  positions,  yet  leaving  the  question  indeterminate.  Uncon- 
sciously, he  exaggerates  many  of  the  orthodox  views.  Not  even  the 
most  candid  men  can  be  trusted  to  represent  an  opponent's  theory. 
But  we  have  not  space  to  ent^r  into  detailed  criticism.  The  Fifth  Part 
also  discusses  other  interesting  questions  and  problems — the  Ancient 
Mysteries,  Metempsychosis,  the  Recognition  of  Friends,  the  History 
of  Disbelief  in  a  Future  Life,  and  the  Morality  of  the  Doctrine.  The 
style  is  elaborate,  and  graced  by  the  stores  of  a  prolific  fancy,  which 
might  occasionally  be  pruned.  The  work  is  enlivened  thoughout  by 
illustrations  and  allusions,  drawn  from  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject. 
The  publication  of  the  volume  was  delayed  for  some  two  years,  that 
the  Bibliography  might  be  made  complete.  Mr.  Abbot  has  done  his 
work  with  imsurpassed  fidelity  and  thoroughness.  It  is  a  model  of 
special  bibliography,  ranging  through  the  whole  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject.  The  number  of  titles  exceeds  6,300,  only  1,025  of  which  are 
contained  in  Grftsse's  Bibliotheca  Psychological  hitherto  esteemed  the 
best  work.  Few  can  appreciate  the  labor  and  care  involved  in  this 
task.  The  accuracy  is  minute  and  surprising,  and  the  arrangement  of 
topics  excellent  and  exhaustive.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  Bibliography  ever  pubUshed.  The  Index  of  Authors  and 
Works,  and  that  of  Subjects,  are  admirably  done,  as  is  also  the  Index 
to  the  main  work.  The  latter  is  worth  reading  by  itself — e.  g.,  **  Tup  - 
per  thinks  the  moon  is  hell;'*  **  Thoreau,  transmigration  of  wine- 
bibbers  into  frogs,"  etc. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

Music  of  the  Bible,  By  Enoch  Hutchinson.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
New  York,  for  sale  by  Blakeman  &  Mason.  1864.  pp.  514.  Research  and 
curious  learning  characterize  this  goodljr  volume.  All  the  scattered  no- 
tices about  Hebrew  music,  and  the  music  of  adjacent  nations,  are  care- 
fully collected  and  digested.  The  plan  naturaUy  includes  a  brief  view 
of  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Some  forty  illustrations  represent  the  various  mu- 
sicid  instrumenlB  then  in  use.     Almost  every  book  of  the  Bible  yield 
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lomething  pertinent.  Whoever  is  interested  in  this  branch  of  Biblical 
research  will  here  find  ample  materials  for  thought  and  study.  Such 
investigations  serve  to  exhibit,  and  to  increase,  the  high  degree  of 
interest  felt  in  the  Scriptures  from  an  artistic  as  weU  as  from  the  reli* 
gious  point  of  view. 

The  Life  of  Jesus,  By  Ernest  Renan.  Translated  from  the  original  by 
Charles  Edwin  Wilbour.  New  York  :  Carleton,  1864.  12  mo.  pp. 
376.  This  work  has  excited  great  interest  in  Paris,  where  more  than 
50,000  copies  of  the  costly  French  edition,  are  said  to  have  been  sold. 
Kr.  Carleton  has  republished  it  in  Elnglish,  in  good  style,  on  tinted  paper, 
totes  and  all  complete,  for  $1,50.  The  translation  is  fairlv  done.  In 
another  place  in  this  Review  we  have  given  our  estimate  of  this  extraor- 
dinary book.  Bad  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  sneer,  or  by 
the  simple  use  of  epithets. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY.       , 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  Charles  Merivai.e,  D.  D. 
Prom  the  fourth  London  Edition.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Appleton  8t 
Co.  1863,  pp.  439.  With  a  map  of  Gallia  Transalpina.  Dr.  Merivale's 
elaborate  work,  which  has  been  in  the  course  of  publication  since  1850, 
fills  up  a  gap  in  the  English  historical  literature,  and  completes  what 
was  begun  in  Dr.  Arnold's  volumes.  The  period  embraced  in  this 
volume,  besides  the  general  inljroductiou,  ranges  between  B.  C.  58  and 
B.  C.  52,  giving  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Caesar.  The  author  has 
made  use  of  the  volumes  of  Michelet,  Thierry,  Duruy,  Hoeck,  Abeken, 
and  Drumann,  but  is  also  a  student  of  the  sources.  His  narrative  is 
well  conducted,  and  his  estimate  of  character  and  tendencies  impartial 
and  judicious.  The  campaigns  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Cicero,  are  described  with  skill  and  fidelity  ;  and  the  causes 
then  at  work,  which  were  to  issue  in  such  profound  changes,  are  recog- 
nized in  all  their  importance.  The  work  is  a  welcome  and  needed  addi- 
tion to  all  well  selected  libraries.     It  is  admirably  printed. 

Reminiscences  of  Amherst  College,  etc.  With  four  plates  and  a  geological 
map.  By  Edward  HrrcHCOCK.  Northampton,  Mass.,  1863.  The  nu- 
merous friends  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  of  Amherst  College  will  welcome 
this  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  not  only  as  containing  the  re- 
cord of  a  useful  and  honorable  life,  but  also  as  exhibiting  the  caujses 
which  have  given  this  college  so  high  and  deserved  repute.  Mainly  to 
Dr.  Hitchcock  it  owes  its  scientific  reputation.  And  though  he  can  not 
tell  us  all  that  he  has  been  to  the  institution,  yet  the  Tecord  of  what  he 
has  done  in  the  way  of  writing  alone  will  surprise  most  readers ;  24 
volumes,  129  pamphlets  and  papers  in  periodicals,  etc.,  amounting  to 
over  8,000  pages.  Would  that  the  venerated  author  might  yet  be  able 
to  complete  his  work  on  Natural  Theology.  His  personal  and  religious 
influence  has  moulded  a  large  class  of  minds,  who  will  ever  remember 
his  instructions  with  thankfulness. 

The  Life  and  Service  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  is  an  excellent  commemorative  discourse,  doing 
justice  to  the  remarkable  eloquence  and  influence  of  a  great  preacher 
and  enthusiastic  teacher  of  theology. 

The  Headship  ofChrist,  and  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  People,  etc.  By 
Hugh  Miller.     With  a  Preface  by  Peter  Bayne.     Boston :    Gould  and 
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I^ncoln.  1863.  pp.  502.  In  the  great  ecclesiastical  struggles  of  the 
Free  Church,  Mr.  Miller  bore  a  high  and  honorable  part,  and  this 
volume  contains  his  chief  papers  from  The  Witness  on  that  subject.  It 
beare  ihroughout  the  impress  of  his  strong  and  fertile  intellect.  Other 
sketches  add  variety  to  the  contents.  The  life  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  the  As- 
sembly's famous  debate  on  Missions,  the  author's  letter  to  Lord  Broug- 
ham, and  in  general,  the  men,  conflicts  and  tendencies  of  the  times,  are 
vividly  described.  An  appendix  sums  up  the  recent  history  of  the 
Cardross  case.  Like  all  Hugh  Miller's  works,  it  is  stimulating  and  en- 
tertaining, as  well  as  elevated  in  tone  and  principles. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss ;  or  The  Bohemian  Reformation  of  the 
Fifteenth  CetUury,  By  E.  H.  Gillett.  In  two  volumes.  Boston : 
Gould  k  Lincob;  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1863.  8vo.,  pp.  632,  661. 
This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  issued  the  present 
season.  Both  the  author  and  the  publishers  merit  the  thanks  of  the 
public  for  a  history  so  reliable,  so  complete,  so  intensely  interesting,  on 
a  subject  very  imperfectly  understood,  for  the  most  part,  and  for 
presenting  it  in  a  form  so  attractive.  We  congratulate  them  on  the 
success  of  the  effort ;  for  no  volumes  have  latefy  been  published  that 
have  met  with  a  warmer  welcome,  and  a  heartier  commendation,  by  our 
best  scholars,  and  by  the  most  intelligent  organs  of  public  sentiment. 
We  have  elsewhere  in  this  Review  fuUy  expressed  our  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Gillett's  work,  and  given  our  readers  a  sketch  of  its  contents,  so 
that  little  more  need  be  said. 

Till  the  present  time,  no  English  histbrian  has  taken  up  specifically 
the  period  covered  by  **  The  History  of  the  Bohemian  Reformation  in 
the  Fifteenth  Centuiy . ' '  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
stirring  periods  of  modern  history.  Some  might  imagine,  from  the 
comparatively  brief  space  hitherto  allotted  to  Huss  in  church  history, 
that  it  could  only  be  by  exaggerating  the  importance  of  his  position  to 
make  him  the  central  figure  of  his  times.  A  perusal  of  thesp  volumes 
will  dispel  such  an  illusion.  Prague — the  scene  of  his  labors — had  for 
many  years  been  the  capital  of  the  Gorman  Empire.  Its  university,  of 
which  Huss  became  rector,  had  no  superior  or  rival  on  the  Continent, 
except  the  University  of  Paris.  It  became  the  focus  of  all  European 
influence,  and  no  man  did  more  to  shape  and  control  that  influence  than 
John  Huss. 

At  the  same  time,  as  tlie  preacher  of  Bethlehem  chapel,  he  swayed, 
by  the  power  of  his  oratory,  the  minds  of  thousands.  As  the  Queen's 
confessor,  he  had  access  to  the  court.  His  opposition  to  Papal  indul- 
gences, and  the  crusade  against  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  Papacy.  His  sympathy  with  Wicklift'e  exposed  him 
to  the  charge  of  heresy.  And  when  the  council  of  Constance  was 
assembled,  with  representatives  from  every  part  of  Christendom,  the 
case  of  Huss,  who  had  appealed  to  it  from  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, assumed  an  importance  second  only  to  that  of  the  Papal  schism. 
To  set  forth  his  position,  his  trial,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  his  exe- 
cution, involves  the  necessity  of  portraying  the  condition  of  Christen- 
dom and  the  dominant  influences  of  the  age,  and  not  one  of  the  least 
merits  of  these  volumes  is  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  work  is 
done. 

The  execution  of  Jerome  follows  upon  that  of  Huss,  and  then  comes 
the  national  revolt  of  Bohemia  from  the  Papal  yoke — the  uprising  of 
the  Taborites,  and  the  civil  wars  which  ensued  between  them  and  the 
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Oftlixtines — ^the  marshalling  of  the  armies  of  Europe  for  a  crusade,  to 
crush  out  the  new  heresy,  and,  finally,  the  fatal  conflicts  which,  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Hubs,  culminated  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
*' Thirty  Years'  War." 

It  is  thus  that  the  events  of  the  age  group  themselves  around  the 
funeral  pile  of  Huss.  And  never  has  history  presented  a  merely  hiunan 
and  uninspired  character  more  worthy  to  be  presented  as  the  central 
figure  of  a  great  historic  movement  than  the  Reformer  of  Prague.  Pure- 
minded,  jealous  only  for  the  truth,  bowing  only  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  boldly  challenging  the  usurpations  and  impositions  of  the 
Papacy — ^his  admirable  self-control,  remarkable  eloquence,  lofty  and 
unselfish  aims,  and  genial  and  kindly  sympathies,  fascinate  and  charm  us 
to  admiration,  while  his  cruel  fate  and  noble  martyrdom  exalt  him  to 
one  of  the  loftiest  niches  among  the  heroes  of  a  witnessing  church. 

A  Historu  of  Christian  Missions  during  the  Middle  Ages^  By  Georgb 
Frederick  Maclear  M.  A. ,  Cambridge  and  London :  Macmillan  and 
Co.  1863.  12  mo.  pp.  466.  Here  is  a  work  for  which  to  be  grateful. 
It  meets  a  want,  long  felt ;  and  meets  it  well.  As  the  author  tells  us 
in  his  Preface,  most  of  the  facts  recorded  by  him  may  be  found  in  the 
larger  ecclesiastical  histories,  but  there  is  no  work  in  our  language  in 
which  these  facts  have  been  grouped  together  as  in  the  voliune  now 
before  us.  Blumhardt's  General  History  of  Christian  Missions,  in  three 
volumes,  published  at  Basle  in  1828-37,  we  have  not  seen,  nor  does 
Mr.  Maclear  mention  it ;  so  that  we  are  unable  to  say  of  what  service, 
if  any,  it  may  have  been  to  him.  Of  modem  missions  we  have  histories 
in  abundance.  Of  ancient  missions  we  never  can  have  a  very  full 
account  because  of  the  scantiness  of  our  materials.  But  the  mediaeval 
missions  oflfer  us  a  rich  and  tempting  field  of  inquiry.  New  races  of 
men,  some  of  whom  had  been  in  contact  with  the  Graeco-Roman  civili- 
zation, when  that  civilization  perished,  standing  upon  its  ruins,  challen- 
§ed  the  evangelism  of  the  surviving  church.  In  flie  volume  before  us 
lese  races  are  described,  and  the  story  of  their  conversion  is  related 
with  all  the  fullness  possible  in  such  a  work.  We  have  first  a  general 
survey  of  the  three  great  races  of  Europe  :  the  Kelts,  the  Teutons,  and 
the  Slaves.  Then  follows  a  rapid  sketch  of  Ulphilas  amongst  the  Goths 
in  the  fourth  century ;  of  the  Vindelician  and  Bavarian  missionaries, 
Valentinus  and  Severinus,  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and,  finally,  of  the  con- 
version of  Clovis  in  496,  which  soon  led  to  the  conversion  of  his  Pran- 
kish subjects.  Then  we  pass  with  St.  Patrick  into  Ireland  ;  and  from 
there  with  St.  Columba  to  Scotland.  Next  comes  the  mission  of  St. 
Augustine  to  England  in  596,  with  an  account  of  the  missionary  work 
which  followed,  lasting  nearly  a  hundred  years.  In  Germany  we  wit- 
ness the  sporadic  and  partial  efforts  at  evangelization  which  were  made 
during  the  seventh  century,  mainly  by  Keltic  missionaries  ;  after  which 
the  English  Boniface,  the  "  Apostle  of  Germany,"  inaugurates  a  new 
activity,  which  works  on  steadily  towards  its  goal,  till  at  last  the  con- 
quest of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne  in  803  brings  to  a  close  the  long 
struggle  between  heathenism  and  a  Christian  civilization.  The  Scandi- 
navian missions  are  next  in  order  ;  irradiated  by  the  faith  and  zeal  of 
Anskar,  the  great  **  Apostle  of  the  North,*'  and  covering  a  period  of 
about  two  hundred  years,  from  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  to  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century.  Nearly  synchronizing  with  the  death  of 
Anskar  in  865,  the  work  of  missions  begins  amongst  the  Slaves  in  Bul- 
garia and  Moravia.     In  988,  Vladimir  of  Russia  is  baptized.     And  early 
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in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  last  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  is  brought  into 
the  Christian  fold.  Next  we  have  an  account  of  the  Saracenic  and 
Mongolian  missions,  from  1200  to  1400  ;  and  finally,  a  glance  at  the  un- 
wisely attempted  compulsory  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors,  com- 
mencing about  the  year  1400,  and  ending  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  not  far  from  the  time  when  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  openea  a  new  era  in  history.  In  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
book,  entitled  **  Retrospect  and  Reflections,"  a  survey  is  taken  of  the 
whole  field,  and  an  estimate  is  given  of  the  actors  in  the  grand  drama 
from  first  to  last.  We  are  cautioned  against  measuring  the  mediaeval 
missionaries  too  strictly  by  our  modern  standards ;  their  virtues  and 
their  achievements  are  warmly  commemorated  ;  and  yet  no  attempt  is 
made  to  coyer  up  their  failings  and  their  mistakes.  The  judgments 
pronounced  are  eminently  wise  and  catholic.  It  is  an  imperfect  Christi- 
anity, whose  steady  progress  and  whose  final  triumph  we  are  called  to 
look  \ipon  ;  but  still  it  is  Christianity,  and  still  it  triumphed.  Ulphilas, 
Patrick,  Augustine,  Boniface,  Anskar,  Cyril  and  Methodius  are  all  our 
brethren  ;  we  and  they  are  of  one  great  army,  marching  on  through  the 
centuries  from  victory  to  victory.  What  these  mediseval  heroes  did 
aright,  and  what  they  did  amiss,  are  now  alike  our  heritage.  In  some 
things,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  let  them  be  our  example ;  in  other  things, 
our  warning.  R.  D.  H. 

The  Boyhood  of  Martin  Luther,  By  Henby  Mayhew.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1864.  pp.  372.  Mayhew  is  favorably  known  by 
his  London  Labor  and  his  London  Poor,  Ho  has  here  chosen  a  new  field, 
and  has  produced  an  admirable  book  for  youthful  minds.  The  story  of 
Luther's  boyhood  is  told  with  exceeding  grace  and  interest.  It  is  also 
history^  and  not  fiction  ;  the  author  having  taken  great  pains  to  consult, 
on  the  spot,  all  kinds  of  old  chronicles,  and  parish  documents.  Many 
of  the  incidents  here  given  are  quite  new,  and  invest  the  early  life  of 
Luther  with  a  highly  romantic  interest.  The  kindness  shown  the  beggar- 
boy  while  at  the  currend-school  in  Eisenach,  by  the  Cotta  family,  is 
brought  out  towards  the  close  of  the  volume  in  a  most  affecting  light. 
Luther  never  forgot  that  kindness.  Often,  in  after  years,  would  he 
recall  it,  and  then  say,  with  a  grateful  sigh,  *'  Ah,  verily,  there  is  noth- 
ing sweeter  on  earth  than  the  heart  of  a  woman  in  which  pity  dwells.'* 

Chronicles  of  the  Scbhnberg- Cotta  Family.  By  Two  of  Themselves,  New 
York  :  M.  W.  Dodd  1864.  pp.  652.  This  is  a  booK  of  extraordinary 
interest,  and  forms  a  fitting  counterpart  to  the  **  Boyhood  of  Lutlier," 
noticed  above.  The  narrative  begins  where  that  leaves  off",  at  the  close 
of  his  school-days  at  Eisenach,  and  traces  his  historj',  chiefly  in  its 
social  relations  and  influences,  down  to  the  close  of  his  eventful  career. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  kept  by  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
in  which  the  interior  life  of  the  Reformer  and  the  social  life  of  Ger- 
many, are  chronicled  with  great  minuteness  and  fidelity.  The  Cotta 
Family  received  Luther  into  its  bosom  when  he  was  the  '*  beggar  boy,'* 
and  he  cherished  the  warmest  affection  towards  its  various  branches. 
The  Schonberg  family  came  from  Bohemia  and  inherited  the  faith  of 
Huss,  while  the  Cotta  family  were  Catholics  for  some  time  after  the 
narrative  opens.  The  story  from  first  to  last  is  remarkable  for  its  artless- 
ness  and  tenderness,  and  it  chains  the  reader's  attention  to  the  close. 
No  book  of  the  season,  of  its  class,  will  attract  more  attention,  or  be 
read  with  livelier  interest. 
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Wilscm^s  PresbyUrian  Almanac^  1863,  is  in  some  respects  more  full  and 
valuable  than  any  preceding  volarae  of  the  series.  The  statistics  are 
compiled  with  great  care.  The  portraits  are  much  better  executed 
than  formerly.  It  needs  a  liberal  support.  There  is  one  drawback, 
however,  to  it — and  that  is  the  disproportionate  space  allotted  to  the  so- 
called  Old  School.  This  is  relatively  unjust  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Why  should  four  times  the  space  be  given  to  it 
that  is  asigned  to  our  branch  of  the  church  ?  Why  should  the  names 
of  its  theological  students  be  given  and  not  ours  7  Such  a  work  to  suc- 
ceed must  have  the  merit  of  impartiality. 

Egyptian  Mythology  and  Egyptian  Christianity ,  with  their  Influence  on 
the  Opinions  of  Modem  Christendom.     By  Samuel  Shabpe,  Author  of 
"  The  History  of  Egypt.'*     London :  John  Russell  Smith,  1863,  12mo., 
pp.  116.     Mr.  Sharpe,  by  the  writing  of  many  books,  has  made  imto 
himself  no  small  amount  of  reputation  as  an  Egyptologist.     But  the 
quality  of  his  reputation,  whatever  it  may  have  been  hitherto,  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  improved  by  this  recent  effort.     His  avowed  object 
is  to  show  that  our  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement, 
and  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  are  corruptions  of  the  primitive  faith, 
and  that  these  corruptions  were  derived  by  Alexandrian  theologians 
from  the  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt.     Positiveness  of  statement  has  a 
fine  tonic  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  reader,  when  that  positiveness  is 
justified  either  by  facts  or  by  logic.     But  when  a  writer  has  the  facts 
and  the  logic  both  against  him,  the  more  oracular  and  positive  he  is,  the 
more  we  pity  him.     Some  months  ago  the  cool  audacity  of  this  book 
might  have  astonished  us.     But  since  bishop  Colenso  began  to  figure  as 
an  expounder  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  have  passed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  astonished  by  anything  which  a  layman  can  write.     The  man 
who  can  find  any  proper  Trinity  in  Egypt,  or  any  where  else  outside  of 
Christendom;  who  can  say  that  we  have  **  historic  information"  that 
the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  **  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
Gospel  ;*'  that  atonement  was  an  idea  of  Apollos  and  Barnabas,  but  not 
of  Paul ;  in  short,  that  Alexandria  converted  Christianity  to  itself,  in- 
stead of  being  converted  by  it,  is  not  a  man  who  much  requires  answer- 
ing.    He  will  do  no  great  amount  of  mischief  as  he  is ;  and,  we  are 
afraid,  would  do  no  great  amount  of  good  if  he  were  otherwise  than  he 
is.     On  one  point  we  are  happy  to  agree  with  him  ;  namely,  in  regard 
to  the  Egyptian  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  strength  of 
Mr.  Alger's  argument  on  the  other  side,  is  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
famous  passage  in  Herodotus  (2,123).     But  Mr.  Sharpe  has  given   us 
copies  of  tvo  figures  found  upon  ornamental  mummy  cases,  which  indi- 
cate a  settled  faith,  not  only  in  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  but  also  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.     One  of  these  "represents  the  mummy 
lying  on  its  lion-shaped  couch,  with  the  soul  returning  to  it  in  the  form 
of  a  bird  with  human  head,  and  putting  back  life  and  breath  into  its 
mouth,  while  the  god  Anubis  is  preparing  to  imwrap  the  bandages." 

R.  D.  H. 

Excursions.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
1863.  pp.  319.  The  volume  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor, by  R.  W.  Emerson,  and  nine  papers  on  various  subjects,  from  Mr. 
Thoreau's  pen.  He  was  the  last  male  descendant  of  a  French  ancestor 
who  came  to  this  country  from  the  isle  of  Guernsey.  His  character  was 
a  singular  compound.     **  He  was  a  protestant  d  Voutrance,  and  few  lives 
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contain  so  many  renimciationB.  He  was  bred  to  no  profession ;  he  never 
married  ;  he  lived  alone  ;  he  never  went  to  church  ;  he  never  voted ; 
he  refused  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  State ;  he  ate  no  flesh,  drank  no  wine, 
never  used  tobacco  ;  and  though  a  naturaUst,  he  used  neither  trap  nor 
gun/'  '  And  yet  he  was  a  genius,  and  he  **  devoted  his  genius  with 
such  entire  love  to  the  fields,  hills,  and  waters  of  his  native  town, 
j^Concord,  Mass.,]  that  he  made  them  known,  and  interesting  to  all  read- 
mg  Americans,  and  to  people  over  tlie  sea." 

History  of  the  Sioux  War  and  Massacres  in  1862-3.  By  Isaac  V.  D. 
Heard.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Harpers,  1863.  This  is  a 
dark  and  fearful  history.  We  wish  it  were  fiction  ;  but  it  is  fact.  The 
author,  as  a  member  of  Gen.  Sibley's  expedition,  and  recorder  of  the  mili- 
tary commission  which  tried  these  Indian  murderers,  as  well  as  an  old 
resident  of  Minnesota,  had  good  opportunities  to  learn  the  facts,  and  he 
has  here  embodied  them  in  a  connected  and  absorbing  narrative.  No  less 
than  737  whites  were  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  these  Indians  in  these 
several  massacres.  

SCIENCE. 

Geographical  Studies  of  the  late  Professor  Carl  Rittkr,  of  Berlin  Trans- 
lated oy  Wm.  L.  Gage.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1863,  pp.  356. 
With  a  portrait.  Hitter's  Erdkunde  is  one  of  the  scientific  monuments 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  man  has  done  so  much  to  give  new  life 
to  geography,  and  to  exhibit  its  intimate  relations  with  human  history. 
He  has  made  the  philosophy  of  geography.  This  volume,  besides  a  bi- 
ographical sketch  by  Mr.  Gage,  and  an  estimate  of  Ritter's  labors  by 
Dr.  Bogekamp,  of  Berlin,  contains  a  translation  of  the  introduction  to 
R's  great  work, and  his  chief  papers,  read  before  the  Royal  Academy,  on 
the  general  principles  and  bearings  of  the  science.  They  are  full  of  in- 
struction and  interest.  Geography  assumes  a  new  value  and  power, 
when  thus  philosophically  handled.  Mr.  Gage's  translation  is  some- 
what technical,  but  faitliful.  We  had  marked  several  passages  for 
extracts,  but  must  omit  them.  His  view  of  our  continent  will  interest 
minds.  By  its  very  structure,  **  it  is  destined,  even  more  than  Europe, 
to  send  civilization  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  globe  ;"  *'  it  allows 
a  civilization  to  penetrate  without  obstruction  every  portion  of  the  land.'* 
The  past  ages  have  been  the  means  of  gaining  the  victory  over  nature, 
the  New  World,  now  in  its  infancy,  is  to  apply  them." 

Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History,  by  Louis  Agassiz.  Boston  :  Tick  - 
nor  &  Fields,  1863,  pp.  319.  As  a  means  of  introducing  the  student  of 
any  science  to  a  true  method,  the  essay  of  Agassiz  on  Classification,  and 
these  supplementary  papers  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  are,  in  our  view 
invaluable.  We  know  of  nothing  so  complete  and  so  simple.  The  habit 
of  mind  formed  by  them  would  be  the  best  for  any  branch  of  study.  As 
popular  lectures  on  scientific  themes,  they  are  also  worthy  of  high 
praise.  The  protest  of  the  author  against  the  transmutation  hypothesis 
is  decided  :  *'It  is  my  belief  that  naturalists  are  chasing  a  phantom, 
in  their  search  after  some  material  gradation  among  created  things,  by 
which  the  whole  animal  kingdom  may  have  been  derived  by  successive 
development  from  a  single  germ,  or  from  a  few  germs."  The  resources 
of  Deity  cannot  be  so  meagre,  that,  in  order  to  create  a  human  being, 
endowed  with  reason,  he  must  change  a  monkey  into  a  man."  **  Thus 
far  Embryology  has  not  recorded  one  fact  on  which  to  base  such  doc- 
trines." 
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Mental  Hygiene.  B7  I.  Rat,  M.  D.,  Boston  :  Tickpor  &  Fields,  1863, 
Dr.  Ray* 8  long  experience,  scientific  attainments,  and  practical  sense, 
qualifj  him  in  an  unusual  degree  for  writing  such  a  book,  and  giving 
the  best  counsels  and  warnings  to  all,  ministers  included — though  per- 
haps he  overstates  their  imprudencies  a  little.  But  we  wish  that  every 
teacher  in  our  public  and  private  schools,  and  all  who  have  charge  of 
them,  were  obliged  to  buy  this  book  and  act  up  to  it.  The  evils  of  our 
present  system  cannot  be  too  often  and  urgently  impressed. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  By  Francis  Wayland.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  1863.  pp.  210.  This  little  work  is  made  up  of  ten 
letters,  addressed,  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  Deacon  Heman  Lincoln,  an 
old  friend  of  the  author,  but  intended  for  the  inward  digestion  of  the 
American  clergy  of  all  denominations.  The  assumption  of  the  volume 
is,  that  the  American  pulpit  has  greatly  declined  of  late,  and  is  still  de- 
clining, in  power  over  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  and  the  aim  of 
the  volume  is,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  this  decline,  and 
suggest  the  means  of  correcting  it.  Multitudes,  and  that  too  in  a  con- 
Btsuitly  increasing  ratio,  it  is  alleged,  do  not  even  hear  the  Gospel 
preached.  The  ezpensiveness  of  our  present  system  of  public  religious 
mstruction  and  worship,  which  requires  fine  houses,  paid  singers,  and 
the  other  like  artistic  appointments,  is  excluding  from  our  assemblies  peo- 
ple of  moderate  incomes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poor ;  and  there  are  no  ade- 
quate means  of  reaching  them  in  their  homes.  And  as  to  those  who  do 
attend  upon  preaching,  the  majority  seek  entertainment  rather  than  in- 
struction ;  few  are  ever  converted  outside  of  the  Sunday-school ;  and 
cultivated  men  in  general  are  fast  losing  all  faith  in  Christianity.  Dr. 
Wayland  reports  it  as  the  opinion  of  a  friend  of  his,  eminent  as  a  lawyer 
and  legislator,  that  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession  generally,  within 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  *'  think  religion  a  very  useful  thing  for 
promoting  the  good  order  of  society  and  reducing  the  number  of  police- 
men, and  they  are  willing  to  contribute  to  its  support ;  but  that  is  all. 
As  to  its  necessity  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  or,  in  fact,  as  to  its  im- 
portance for  any  thing  else  than  the  present  life,  they  have  no  belief  at 
all."  This  skepticism  is  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  new  thing,  and 
fairly  chargeable  upon  the  clergy  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  their 
unfaithfulness.  It  is  indeed  admitted,  that  this  unfavorable  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  present  efficiency  of  the  ministry  as  compared  with  former 
times,  may  possibly  be  one  of  the  fruits  of  old  age,  inquiring  not  alto- 
gether wisely,  *' why  the  former  days  were  better  than  these?**  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  second  letter,  the  question  of  comparison  between 
the  present  and  the  past  is  set  aside  for  the  higher  question  of  com- 
parison with  the  standard  of  ministerial  duty  which  is  given  in  the 
Scriptures.  And  yet  it  is  plainly  enough  the  sober  opinion  of  the  writer, 
that  our  ministers  on  the  whole  are  losing  ground  with  the  people,  and 
are  losing  ground  deservedly.  It  is  true  they  are  better  trained  schol- 
astically,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  secular  and  unscriptural  in 
their  whole  tone  and  method,  living  very  much  as  other  gentlemen  live, 
making  their  ministry  too  exclusively  a  mere  learned  profession  instead 
of  a  sacred  service,  and,  for  pungent  sermons,  aimed  earnestly  at  the 
consciences  of  men,  substituting  elaborate  essays,  lectures,  and  ora- 
tions, which  can  never  answer  the  proper  end  of  preaching.  Pastoral 
visitation,  with  a  view  to  spiritual  results,  is  also  sadly  neglected.     In 
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short,  the  one  great  office  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  an  ambassador- 
ship from  God  to  rebellious  men,  is  fatally  i^ored.  Such  in  brief,  is 
the  complaint  of  the  author  of  these  letters,  himself  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  of  the  American  clergymen.  For  the  amendment  of  this 
state  of  things,  he  recommends  plainer  houses  of  worship,  greater  sim- 
plicity and  singleness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  ministers,  more  and  bet- 
ter pastoral  visitation,  and  the  preaching  of  unwritten  sermons. 

This  is  a  book  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  The  name  of  its  author 
bespeaks  for  it  a  candid  reading.  Its  temper  is  eminently  serious,  its 
purpose  good,  and  many  of  its  suggestions  are  worthy  of  attention.  But 
we  regret  to  say,  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  volume  which  ap- 
pear to  us  one-sided,  narrow,  and  exaggerated.  Shall  we  lower  the 
standard  of  ministerial  scholarship  and  accomplishments?  Must  no 
American  clergyman  hereafter  travel  in  Europe  and  Asia  ?  or  permit 
himself  to  bo  transferred  from  a  country  to  a  city  parish  ?  or  accept  an 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  a  Professor?  or  become  the  Secretary  of  a 
benevolent  society  ?  Must  written  sermons  be  wholly  discarded  ?  Ib 
the  dry  and  unimpassioned  **  reading'*  of  a  manuscript  the  only  use  that 
can  be  made  of  it  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  effective  delivery  of  a 
written  discourse  ?  And  in  the  sermon  itself,  must  there  be  no  allusions 
to  science,  and,  in  spite  of  St.  Paul's  example  at  Athens,  no  citations 
from  the  poets?  Dr.  Wayland,  it  is  true,  does  not  make  the  assertions 
which  are  implied  in  these  questions,  but  he  certainly  goes  very  far 
towards  making  them.  For  himself  he  bewails  the  literary  ambition  of 
his  early  career,  and  thinks  he  made  a  grievous  mistake  in  exchanging 
his  pulpit  in  Boston  for  the  Presidency  of  Brown  University.  Probably 
nobody  else  thinks  so.  In  that  high  office,  moulding  the  character  and 
fixing  the  principles  of  hundreds  of  young  men,  who,  in  their  turn,  have 
been  moulding  the  character  and  fixing  the  principles  of  thousands  in 
every  sphere  of  society  and  in  every  grade  of  culture,  he  has  served  the 
cause  of  his  Master  as  he  never  could  have  served  it,  in  any  pulpit  in 
Christendom.  He  has  done  vastly  more,  and  vastly  better,  than  he 
seems  to  suppose.  Nor  need  he  think  it  at  vai'iance  with  his  early  ac- 
complishments, or  a  reflectiorj  upon  his  earlier  methods,  that  he  now 
betakes  himself  so  fervently  to  the  simp^^st  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  his  last  days  could  preach  .  th  all  his  might  to  the  most  un- 
lettered people  in  Edinburgh,  without  ^^retting  his  splendid  Astronom- 
ical Discourses  in  Glasgow.  The  Gospel  is  not  for  the  poor  only,  not  for 
the  ignorant  only ;  but  also  and  equally  for  the  rich,  the  refined,  and 
the  learned.  Not  only  are  there  souls  to  be  saved,  but  a  high  Christian 
civilization  is  to  be  achieved.  It*is  of  course  indispensable  that  saints 
should  be  edified  and  comforted  ;  but  the  full  scope  of  the  Gospel  min- 
istry includes  likewise  all  hmnan  culture,  and  every  human  interest  for 
time  as  well  as  for  eternity.  We  need  Christian  evangelists ;  but  we 
need  also  Christian  philosophers  and  scholars.  Such  men  as  George 
Whitfield  must  not  be  applauded  at  the  expense  of  such  men  as  Jona- 
than Edwards.  Doubtless  our  ministry,  whether  better  or  poorer  than 
it  was,  is  far  enough  below  the  inspired  ideal.  But  this  is  no  new  phe- 
nomenon. Doubtless  the  best  of  us  need  frequent  admonitions  and  fresh 
imptilses  to  duty.  These  admonitions  may  not  always  be  sound  ;  but,  if 
well  meant,  they  should  be  well  received.  Certainly  no  minister  at  all 
worthy  of  his  calling,  and  no  serious  candidate  for  the  ministry,  ought 
to  be  able  to  read  this  book  without  being  moved  by  it,  in  spite  of  its 
blemishes,  to  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  consecration  of  himself  to  the 
great  work  of  saving  souls.  R*  D.  H. 
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DaUy  Walk  with  Wise  Men  ;  or  Religious  Exercises  for  every  day  in 
the  year  :  selected,  arranged,  and  specially  adapted,  by  Rev.  Nelson 
HiAD,  New  York  :  Harpers.  12  mo.  pp.  782.  This  work  is  similar  in 
plm  to  **  Joy's  Exercises,''  which  were  so  deservedly  popular  some 
years  ago.  There  is  more  variety  in  it,  but  less  simplicity,  and  blen- 
diog  of  scripture,  and  special  adaptation  to  the  end  of  such  a  work, 
than  in  those.  Still,  when  we  have  the  choice  thoughts  of  Augustine, 
Qiiysostom,  Leighton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Flavel,  Howe,  Baxter,  and  oth- 
ers equaUy  worthy,  so  conveniently  arranged  for  daily  reading,  we 
ought  not  to  complain.  The  Editor  has  shown  good  judgment  in  the 
sdection  and  arrangement :  and  the  PubUshers  have  brought  it  out  in 
good  style. 

Mediialtons  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Duties.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Frederica  Rowan.  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields,  1863.  pp. 
394.  This  volumn  is  uniform  with  ' '  Meditations  on  Death  and  Etemi- 
tj**  by  the  same  author.  These  Meditations  are  evangelical,  and 
mghly  spiritual,  and  breathe  throughout  a  sweet  and  devout  spirit. 
TSey  form  an  admirable  companion  for  the  closet.  Occasionally  we 
meet  with  sentiments  that  we  cannot  accord  with,  as  on  pp.  99,  100, 
where  the  human  spirit  is  glorified  a  little  too. much  ;  but  for  the  most 
Mrt  the  book  is  soimd  in  its  teaching,  and  adapted  to  quicken  the 
Gbristian  in  duty. 

The  Mercy  Seat:  or  Thoughts  on  Prayer,  By  Augustus  C.  Thompson, 
D.  D. ,  Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln,  New  York  :  Sheldon  and  Co.  For 
nde  also  by  Blakeman  &  Mason.  186^.  pp.  345.  Dr.  Thompson  is 
already  favorably  known  by  **  The  Better  Land  ,'*  **  Morning  Hours  at 
Patmos,"  and  **  Gathered  Lillies."  The  style  of  his  writings  is  exceed- 
ingly chaste,  and  the  spirit  of  them  sweet  and  hallowed.  The  book 
before  us  is  a  precious  one,  discussing  the  whole  subject  of  Prayer  in 
the  light  of  scripture,  and  Christian  experience,  and  with  discrimination, 
and  marked  ability.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  the  completest  and  best 
exposition,  especially  for  practical  purposes,  of  the  important  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  which  has  fallen  imder-our  notice.  It  cannot  fail  to 
be  greatly  and  permanently  useful. 

The  Closet  Companion :  or  Manual  of  Prayer :  consisting  of  Topics 
and  brief  Forms  of  Prayer,  designed  to  assist  Christians  in  their  devo- 
tums,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  Fifth  Edition. 
Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee,  New  York.  A.  D. 
P.  Randolph.  The  author  of  this  Manual  is  a  highly  esteemed  layman 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  accord  with  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  high 
a{>preciation  of  it.  .It  is  not  meant  to  be  used  as  a  form  of  devotion, 
Imt  as  an  outline  of  the  subjects  of  prayer,  suggesting  suitable  thoughts. 
The  sentiments  are  scriptural,  and  the  style  admirably  adapted  to  the 
•abject.  Used  aright,  it  will  greatly  aid  our  closet  devotion,  and  at  the 
lame  time  to  give  variety  and  acceptableness  to  public  prayer.  The 
Publication  Committee  issue  also  a  brief  plea  to  our  laymen  by  the  same 
author,  on  Their  Responsibilities  and  Duties,  which  is  a  tract  for  the  times, 
and  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  our  laymen. 

Hindrances  to  the  Efficiency  of  the  Ministry,  By  H.  F.  Smfth,  a  most 
excellent  and  timely  sermon,  preached  before  the  Baptist  *'East  New 
Jersey  Pastoral  Conference,"  and  published  at  their  request. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURB. 

Letters  to  the  Joneses,  By  Timothy  Titcomb,  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
Der.  1864.  12  mo.  pp.  347.  Dr.  Holland  has  won  for  himself  a 
place  in  American  literature.  His  writings  are  practical,  and  char- 
acterized by  sterling  good  sense  and  downright  honesty  of  purpose. 
The  object  of  these  **  Letters  "  is  to  **  present  and  criticise  certain 
types  of  character  and  life,  and  to  furnish  motives  and  means  for  their 
improvement  and  reform."  A  somewhat  ungracious  and  delicate  task  ; 
and  perfect  success  in  this  line  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  His 
*'  types  "  embrace  all  the  professions,  and  many  of  the  trades,  and  the 
relations  of  life.  Now,  however  wide  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and 
sound  his  judf^ment,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  his  criticisms  and 
counsels  in  all  these  cases  would  be  just  and  wise.  Hence,  with  much 
that  is  praiseworthy  in  the  book,  we  are  constrained  to  take  exception 
to  portions  of  it. 

The  American  Pulpit  comes  in  for  its  fuU  share  of  criticism,  in  the 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones,  D.  D.,  concerning  the  failure  of  his 
pulpit  ministry."  The  author's  criticisms  here  are  severe  and  sweeping, 
and  are  expressed  with  an  air  of  oracular  wisdom  that  is  needlessly 
oflfensive.  Dr.  Jones  is  his  **  type  "  of  ministerial  character  and  life  ;  the 
only  one  he  gives  us.  We  must  infer  that  this  type  represents  in  his 
mind,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Christian  pastors  of  our  land.  He 
divides  preachers  into  two  great  classes,  the  **  poetical  "  and  the  **  im- 
poetical ;"  a  queer  classification.  The  *'  poetical  class  possess  imagi- 
nation, strong  and  tender  sympathies,  profound  insight  into  himian 
character,  and  the  power  to  attract  to  themselves  the  a&ctions  of  those 
around  them.  These  men  possess  also  what  we  term  individuality  in 
an  unusual  degree  ...  so  that  when  they  preach  they  do  not 
preach  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  school,  or  a  sect,  or  a  system,  but  as 
revelators  and  promulgators  of  a  life.  These  are  the  preachers  who 
touch  men,  because  they  preach  out  of  their  own  life  and  experience. 
These  are  the  men  who  speak  from  the  heart — the  men  who  possess 
what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  call  magnetism."  The  **  unpoeti- 
cal  "  class  are  the  *'  opposites  of  the  poetical."  **They  have  no 
imagination  ;"  no  **  tender  sympathies";  no  **  true  individuality,"  are 
simply  '  *  the  mouthpieces  of  the  systems  and  schools  to  which  they  are 
attached."  Poor  Dr.  Jones,  **  nature  "  has  placed  in  the  **  unpoetical  " 
class,  and  he  cannot  succeed  ;  all  that  he  can  aspire  to  be  is  a  *'  dog- 
matic doctor  of  divinity;"  and  he  is  told  that  *'  he,  and  all  who  are  like 
him,  are  out  of  place  in  the  Christian  pulpit."  "  Your  religion  is  mostly 
a  matter  of  intellect.  You  are  fond  of  preaching  doctrine.  You  de- 
light in  what  you  are  pleased  to  denominate  theology  .  .  .  you 
Rave  a  system  of  truth  to  promulgate,  and  in  your  mind,  it  seems  essen- 
tial that  this  system  should  be  accepted  in  all  its  parts  as  the  condition 
of  salvation  .  .  .  Alas  !  for  any  person  who  may  presume  to 
decide  that  a  man  could  be  a  Christian  without  embracing  your  system 
of  truth,  or  that  religion  is  not  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  the  brains 
as  of  the  heart !  You  lug  into  this  present  age,  to  its  scandal  and 
its  shame,  to  the  detriment  and  disgrace  of  the  Christian  cause,  the  old 
Puritan  idea,  that  assent  to  a  creed—  that  belief  in  certain  dogmas — ^has 
more  to  do  with  the  soundness  of  a  man's  Christianity  than  any  thing 
else."     There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  strain. 

We  are  surprised  and  pained  that  such  a  caricature  of  the  American 
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Pulpit  should  come  from  such  a  source  ;  We  deny  the  author's  implica- 
tion of  facts,  and  we  reject  his  philosophy  as  false.  This  representa- 
tive  man  is  either  a  fiction,  or  an  extreme  exceptional  case.  **  Dr. 
Jones"  does  not  fairly  represent  a  **  large  class"  of  our  American 
preachers.  Where  will  Dr.  Holland  find  such  typeB  ?  Among  the  honored 
ministry  of  New  England  ?  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  the  Reformed 
Dutch,  or  the  Baptist?  We  challenge  the  proof.  It  is  a  libel  on  the 
purest,  the  most  laborious  and  useful  ministry  on  earth. 

His  pAt/osopAy  is  also  shallow  and  false.  His  theory  to  explain  the 
failure  of  Dr.  Jones'  ministry,  is  not  in  accordance  with  reason  or  facts. 
His  classification  resolves  itself  into  the  doctrinal  and  the  emotional. 
Dr.  Jones'  ministry  is  barren  of  results  because  he  preaches  *'  doctrine," 
a"  system  of  truths,"  and  has  a  definite  '*  creed,"  and  attaches  the 
first  importance  ta  these  things  and  magnifies  them  in  his  office.  Does 
not  **  doctrine  "  imderUe  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  give  being  and 
vitality  to  it  ?  Is  not  **  doctrine"  the  living  spirit  as  well  as  the  frame- 
work of  Christianity  itself  ?  Was  not  Paul  preeminently  a  preacher  of 
"doctrine,"  and  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Edwards,  and  other  great 
lights  of  the  American  Pulpit?  Did  they  belong  to  Dr.  Hollaiid's 
**  poetical  "  class  ?  Did  they  preach  their  own  **  individuality,"  or  the 
divine  word  ?  Was  it  a  personal  **  magnetism  "  that  made  them  such 
giants  in  the  pulpit,  or  was  it  because  they  unfolded  *'  the  scheme  of 
salvation ' '  with  such  masterly  ability  and  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit?  President  Edwards'  sermon  entitled,  **  Sinners  in  the  hands  of 
an  angry  God,"  is  pure  **  doctrine,"  awful  doctrine,  the  very  embody- 
ment  of  divine  Justice  taking  vengeance  on  sinners ;  and  yet  its  tremen- 
dous effects  is  a  matter  of  history.  As  a  doss  too  we  are  certain  that 
doctrinal  preachers  are  quite  as  effective  as  the  emotional.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  ministry  is  characterized  as  a  ministry  of  **  doctrine,"  informed 
and  inspired  by  that  '*  system  of  truth,"  the  intelligent  understanding  and 
cordial  embrace  of  which  is  essential  to  salvation ;  and  is  tliat  ministry 
inferior  in  power  and  results  to  the  other  type  ? — We  have  too  many 
preachers  of  the  '*  poetical  type"  already.  We  need  a  **  reform  " 
but  in  the  other  direction.  The  author's  fling  at  creeds,  also,  and  his  cen- 
sure of  **the  old  Puritan  idea"  respecting  a  profession  of  faith,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  in  bad  taste,  and  is  calculated  to  work  evil  and  not  good. 
On  the  whole  we  advise  Dr.  Holland,  if  he  will  take  counsel  as  well  as 
give  it,  to  stick  to  his  proper  sphere  ;  he  is  evidently  out  of  it  in  his 
attempt  to  *  *  criticise  and  reform  the  American  Pulpit. ' ' 

America :  A  Dramatic  Poem.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  pp. 
110.  This  elegantly  printed  volume  accredits  the  good  taste  of  its  pub- 
Hsher.  Himself  a  writer  of  verses,  Mr.  Randolph  knows  how  to  set 
forth  to  advantage  the  verses  of  another.  The  Preface  informs  us  that 
this  Poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  two  years  ago,  when 
the  war,  of  which  it  sings,  was  in  a  less  hopeful  stage  of  its  progress 
than  now.  Since  then  England  has  changed  her  tone  ;  Count  Gasparin 
has  found  companions  in  his  generous  wisdom  ;  while  amongst  ourselves 
ideas,  and  signs  of  promise,  which  then  hung  low  in  the  horizon,  are 
now  shining  in  the  zenith.  Months  are  years  in  a  war  like  this,  so  that 
even  the  aspirations  and  forshadowings  of  poetry  itself  may  be  out- 
stripped while  the  pages  on  which  they  are  set  are  passing  thiough  the 
press.  And  yet  the  central  idea  of  this  Poem  still  remains  to  be  fully 
reaUzed  in  the  complete  eradication  of  the  bitter  root  of  all  our  troubles. 
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The  scene  is  laid  in  Virginia,  amidst  the  desolations  caused  by  t^e 
war.  The  dramatis  persona  are  nearly  all  spirits  :  Motherly  America,  in 
great  distress  ;  the  South,  East,  North  and  West  Winds  ;  the  Voices  of 
the  Rivers,  the  Seas,  and  the  Lakes  ;  Shades  of  Revolutionary  Heroes  ; 
Apostate  Spirits ;  Angels  of  Vengeance  and  Comfort ;  Voices  of  Soldiers 
singing  ;  Spirits  of  Rebellion  and  Union  ;  Spirit  of  Slavery ;  Earth ;  and 
Angel  of  Destiny,  with  whose  words  of  good  cheer  the  Poem  closes. 
We  are  plunged  at  first  into  the  agony  of.the  conflict,  and  then  are  led 
by  degrees  to  understand  that  the  price  of  victory  is  the  deliverance  of 
the  enslaved.  This  Poem  is  a  wholesome  lesson  for  the  times.  Of  the 
machinery  of  it,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  speak.  Some 
parts  of  it  seem  to  us  not  very  weU,  conceived,  nor  quite  happily  execu- 
ted. But  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  is  humane,  righteous  and  lofty, 
and  in  very  many  passages  a  vigorous  hand  is  shown.  For  example, 
America  in  her  anguish  exclaims  : 

Ah  I  too  soon 
Mine  hour  has  found  me,  and  the  hounds  of  death 
Smell  out  my  hidden  crimes,  to  tear  them  down, 
Me  with  them  also,  me  and  all  whose  life 
Had  centered  at  my  heart.*' 

The  Angel  of  Comfort  also  says  : 

**  What  nation  yet  hath  touched 
Its  pinnacle  of  ereatness,  but  an  hour 
Hath  intervened,  of  strange  and  fearful  test  7 
Should 'st  thou  expect  exemption?  Then  thy  past 
Were  but  a  mean  one  ;  none  should  ever  Imow 
If  gold  thou  wert,  or  only  sparkling  clay. 
But  trodden  and  defiled  by  feet  of  men. 
Soon  would 'st  thou  be  forgotten.     Yet  thy  place 
Is  on  the  very  forehead  of  the  world." 

The  measure  employed  throughout  the  Poem  is  theTamiliar  Iambic 
Pen  tameter,  or  Heroic,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  snatches  of  song, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : 

**  Still  the  wide  world  looks  on, 
Knowing  before. 
Freedom  here  falling, 
Falls  evermore." 

Should  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  the  proof-reader  will  have  a 
chance  to  put  a  thou  for  **  though,"  in  the  first  line  of  page  91 ;  and  the 
author  will  do  well  to  substitute  has  pleaded  for  '*  has  plead  "  near  the 
end  of  his  Preface.  R.  D.  H. 

A  Compendious  History  of  English  Literature,  and  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage^  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  With  numerous  specimens.  By 
George  L.  Ceaik,  LL.  D.  Professor  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  2  vols.  8 
vo.  New  York  :  Scribner,  1863.  Professor  Craik  is  already  favourably 
known  to  students  of  English  literary  history  by  his  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Literature  in  England,  1845.  The  substance  of  that  work  is 
incorporated  into  this  project.  -His  general  scheme  divides  the  History 
into  three  parts  :  the  first,  to  the  eleventh  century,  that  of  Pure  or  Simple 
English^ — ^when  it  is  both  a  homogeneous,  and  a  synthetic  language  : 
the  second,  the  thirteenth  century,  that  of  Broken  or  Semi-Iibiglish, 
when    it  is  homogeneous,    but   no    longer    syulthetic ;     the    third. 
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its  present  state,  that  of  mixed  or  Composite  English — ^being  neither 
homogeneous  nor  synlthetic,  but  composite  in  its  vocabulary  and  analy- 
tic in  its  grammar.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
was  to  produce  the  first  of  these  revolutions,  its  ultimate  effect  to  pro- 
duce the  second.  The  Introduction  and  Norman  period  occupy  about 
200  pages  :  the  Second  English,  or  Semi-Saxon,  about  66  pages  :  the  bulk 
of  the  two  volumes  is  devoted  to  the  Third  English,  oeginning  with 
Chaucer.  It  is  an  excellent  manual,  well  written,  clear  in  arrangemeift, 
and  generally  discriminating  in  criticism.  Copious  specimens,  especial- 
ly from  rarer  works,  increase  its  interest  and  value.  Incidental  notices 
are  interspersed  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Inferior  to 
Marsh  in  philosophy  and  philology,  it  is  intended  rather  as  a  book  for 
popular  reading  and  use.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the  general 
character  of  the  work,  and  the  beautiful  style  in  which  it  is  published 
(from  the  Riverside  press)  make  it  one  of  the  best  books  for  a  valuable 
hoUday  present.  Mr.  Scribner  is  helping  on  the  study  of  EngUsh  by 
issuing  such  works  as  those  of  Max  Miiller,  Marsh,  the  excellent  lectures 
of  Professor  Craik,  and  these  two  noble  volumes. — ^Professor  Ci*aik  esti- 
mates, that  of  words  in  common  use,  about  10,000  in  number,  full  one 
half  are  pure  English  ;  and  of  those  in  colloquial  use,  5000  in  number, 
**  probably  four-fifths  are  of  native  stock." 

Levana :  or  the  Doctrine  of  Education,  Translated  from  the  Crerman  by 
Jban  Paul  Friedrick  Richter.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1863.  12 
mo.  pp.  400.  The  thoughts  of  the  great  German  on  so  important  a 
subject,  are  worth  considering.  His  theory  of  Education,  in  many 
respects,  is  certainly  the  true  one,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  he  lays 
so  much  stress  on  home  training.  While  the  work  throughout  is  em- 
inently  **  German,"  and  the  first  part  highly  speculative,  yet  in  its 
EngUsh  dress,  it  is  all  readable,  and  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree , 
"  sound  practical  sense  with  varied  and  fanciful  illustration." 

Martin  Pole.  A  Novel.  By  John  Saunders.  New  York ;  Harpers. 
No.  234  Library  of  Select  Novels.  Various  interesting  tales  by  the  au- 
thor and  his  daughter,  are  here  strung  together  by  a  single  mread  of 
narrative.  One  of  the  sketches,  written  by  Miss  Saunders  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  shows  great  precocity  of  mental  development, 

Marjj  Lindsay,  A  Novel.  By  the  Lady  Emilt  Ponsonby.  Harpers* 
No.  235.  Library  of  Select  Novels.  A  deeply  interesting  story  of 
human  love,  after  long  conflicts,  made  submissive  to  the  Divine  will. 

Eleanor* 8  Victory,  A  Novel.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  With  Illustrations. 
Harpers.  No.  236.  A  work  of  decided  power,  but  somewhat  over- 
wrought. The  heroine  is  an  unnatural  character,  seeking  to  avenge 
her  father's  death  with  an  intensity  and  persistency  of  purpose  that 
seems  almost  fiendish.  Her  terrible  purpose  is  finally  accompMshed ; 
but  in  the  moment  of  triumph  she  yields  to  the  plpadings  of  m^rcy,  and 
instead  of  the  *'  victory"  of  revenge  it  becomeq.the  "  victory*"*  of  for- 
giveness. 

Rachel  Rajf,  A  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  Harpers.  No,  23«7. 
This  is  a  quiet  domestic  tale,  with  little  plot  or  incident  orpoint,^  bat 
one  which  leaves  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  impression  on  the  mijud. 
'*  Rachel  Ray"  is  a  noble  character,  and  was  worthy  of  the  position  she 
won. 

John  MarchmonJ^s  Legacy,    A  Novel.    No.  238.    Same  Llbcary..    The 
12 
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author  of  Lady  Audiey^s  Secret  will  always  find  a  large  circle  of  readers, 
however  much  she  may  write.  This  new  novel  shows  her  accustomed  fer- 
tility in  the  invention  of  striking  characters  and  scenes,  and  in  the 
management  of  an  intricate  plot. 

Charles  Dickens's  New  Christmas  Story,  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings. 
Harpers.    Scarcely  up  to  the  author's  usual  ability. 

Roundabout  Papers,  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With  illustrations.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  1863.  12mo.,  pp.  292.  These  '*  Papers"  were  the 
author's  contributions  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  They  strike  us  as  far 
inferior  to  most  that  he  has  written.  We  discover  but  little  wit  or 
genius  or  power  in  any  of  tbem  ;  while  quite  a  number  are  absolutely 
worthless.  The  book  will  not  add  to  the  author's  fame,  on  this  side  the 
ocean  at  least ;  indeed  it  would  hardly  have  found  a  publisher,  but  for 
the  reputation  he  had  previously  achieved. 

7 he  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius  ArUonius,  Translated  by  George 
Long.  Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields,  1864,  pp.  310.  The  meditations  of 
one  of  the  most  philosophical  of  Roman  Emperors  are  here  translated  in 
a  scholarly  style  by  one  competent  to  the  difficult  task.  A  good  sketch 
of  the  emperor's  life  and  estimate  of  his  philosophy  occupy  about  a  third 
of  the  volume.  The  Stoic  philosophy  has  upon  the  whole  its  finesf  ex- 
pression in  these  Thoughts,  A  life  conformed  to  nature,  tranquil  and 
meditative  is  the  ideal.  Nature  is  fixed  ;  man  is  mutable.  "  Constantly 
regard  the  universe  as  one  living  being  lower  down. ' '  This  is  the  height 
of  Stoicism.  Immortality  is  shadowy ;  the  future,  at  the  best,  is  veiled. 
Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel.  Yet  there  is  much 
in  this  pagan  philosopher  to  warrant  the  enthusiastic  dedication,  by 
Cardinal  Barbermi,  of  his  version  of  the  Thoughts,  **  to  his  soul,  to  make 
it  redder  than  his  purple,  at  the  sight  of  the  virtues  of  this  Gentile." 
The  volume  is  fitly  dedicated  to  R.  W.  Emerson.  It  looks  and  feels 
just  like  one  of  Ticknor  and  Field's  choice  editions. 

The  Ring  of  Amasis,  From  the  pen  of  a  German  Physician.  By 
Robert  Bulwer  Lytton.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1863.  12mo.,  pp.  301. 
This  is  a  queer  book ;  a  curious  meadly  of  fiction  and  fact,  sentiment 
and  philosophy,  morbid  hallucinations  and  profound  psychological  spe- 
culations. It  purports  to  give  the  life  and  experience  of  a  German 
Coimt,  as  they  were  made  known  by  himself  to  his  physician ;  the  au- 
thor doing  little  more  than  to  edit  the  papers .  As  a  narrative ,  while  some- 
what fragmentary,  it  possesses  some  elements  of  extraordinary  interest. 
As  illustrating  the  power  and  working  of  a  guilty  memory,  it  equals 
anything  that  we  have  ever  read.  Its  philosophical  spectilations  are, 
some  of  them  at  least,  curious  and  suggestive,  if  not  satisfactory.  It 
is,  however,  a  morbid  sort  of  book,  and  it  is  hard  to  convey  an  intel- 
ligent impression  of  it. 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood,  By  the  Author  of  ** Reveries  of  a  Bachelor." 
Eighth  edition.  New  York  :  Scribner  1863.  pp.  319.  Few  ever  sup- 
posed that  the  dreamy  and  entertaining  *  *  Bachelor  ' '  had  any  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  This  book  dissipates  that  impression,  and 
gives  us  a  suggestive  experience,  with  all  its  light  and  dark  coloring, 
in  practical  farming.  Few  literary  men  have  taken  hold  of  farming 
with  a  keener  zest,  or  succeeded  so  well  in  mastering  the  science. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  New  York :  Frank  H.  Dodd.  A  perfect 
gem  t)f  a  book—- being  the  initial  volume  of  a  uniform  series  of  etendard 
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anthors,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  popular.  An  exquisito  taste 
is  shown  in  the  choice  of  type,  paper,  ornaments,  binding,  size,  etc., 
while  it  is  printed  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  Cambridge  Press.  It 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  young  publisher,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
he  will  succeed  in  the  enterprise  so  well  begun. 

Remains  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  with  a  Preface 
and  Memoir.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1863.  pp.  441.  We  have 
here  a  brief  Memoir,  both  of  Arthur  Henry,  and  Henry  Fitzmaurice 
HaUam,  sons  of  the  celebrated  English  historian.  Arthur  was  the 
iQtimate  friend  of  Tennyson,  whose  profound  regard  for  him  is  dis- 
played in  those  beautiful  poems,  **  In  Memoriam,"  and  the  splendor  of 
whose  early  genius  and  high  moral  excellence  gave  such  prpmise  of 
eminence  and  usefulness — a  promise  blighted  by  his  sudden  and  pre- 
mature death,  Sept.,  1833,  aged  22.  Henry,  the  younger  and  only 
remaining  son,  died  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  26.  The  Memoir  of  Arthur 
is  by  the  grief-stricken  father  ;  that  of  Henry,  by  two  of  his  intimate 
friends.  Beautiful  characters  were  they  both,  and  the  former  especially 
highly  gifted.  The  "Remains" — about  half  in  verse  and  nidf  in 
prose — embracing  Meditative  Fragments,  Timbuctoo,  Sonnets,  Stanzas, 
Scene  at  Rome,  and  Essays  on  Sympathy,  on  the  Influence  of  Italian 
Works  of  Imagination  on  the  Same  Class  of  Compositions  in  England, 
on  tne  Philosophical  Writings  of  Cicero,  and  a  Review  of  Tennyson's 
Poems,  show  a*  high  degree  of  culture,  a  versatile  mind,  an  elevation 
of  thought,  and  maturity  and  breadth  of  mind  very  rare  in  one  so 
young.  The  work  is  produced  in  splendid  style,  as  are  most  of  the 
books  issued  by  Ticknor  &  Fields. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

Intellectual  Philosophy ;  Analytical^  Synthetical,  and  Practical.  By  Hub- 
bard WiNSLOw,  D.  D.  Eightn  edition.  Boston :  Brewer  &  Tileston. 
1863.  pp.  442.  This  useful  manual,  whose  popularity  is  shown  by  its 
numerous  editions,  is  divided  into  six  parts:  1.  Psycho-Physiology; 
2.  Primary  Knowledge  ;  3.  Secondary  Knowledge  ;  4.  Distinguishing 
Powers  of  the  Human  Intellect ;  5.  Abnormal  Mental  States  ;  6.  Sum- 
mary View  of  the  Leading  Philosophical  Schools.  The  style  is  gen- 
erally simple  and  clear,  and  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
conveniently  used  in  instruction.  Each  chapter  is  concluded  by  a  series 
of  questions.  In  his  discussion  of  opposing  views,  the  author  shows 
vigor  and  candor.  He  opposes  the  extreme  position  of  Hamilton  and 
Mansel  as  to  our  knowledge  of  God. 

The  Logic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  Reduced  and  Prepared  for 
Use  in  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Henry  N.  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Cin- 
cinnati :  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.  1863.  pp.  280.  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Logic  are  generally  conceded  to  be  his  most 
valuable  addition  to  philosophy.  But  in  the  form  we  have  them,  as 
Lectures,  they  are,  especially  for  the  beginner,  overburdened  with 
citations,  repetitions,  and  literary  apparatus.  Dr.  Day,  whose  previous 
works  prove  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  a  text-book, 
has  shown  good  judgment  in  lopping  off  the  superfluities  of  the 
original  work,  and  retaining  its  essential  points.  It  is  reduced  to  the 
skeleton  state,  and  will  require  zeal  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
instractor,  to  M  it  out  and  make  it  an  attractive  study.  Dr.  Day  has 
made  some  additions  and  reotifications^  which  indicate  his  OE^miUarity 
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with  the  subject.  Those  on  immediate  and  mediate  reasonings,  and  on 
induction,  are  particularly  noteworthy  and  valuable.  We  agree  with 
his  remarks  on  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  methodology,  and  hope  that  he 
■will  fuUy'discuss  it  in  the  new  edition  of  his  work  on  Rhetoric. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By  William  L.  Knapp, 
A.  M.     New  York  :  Harpers.     1864.     pp.  602. 

A  French  Reading  Book,  with  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  By  William 
Knapp.     Same  publishers. 

Professor  Knapn,  of  Madison  University,  has,  in  these  volumes 
produced  an  excellent  and  sufficient  apparatus  for  the  student  of  the 
French  language.  All  is  simply  and  clearly  arranged,  in  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  different  classes  of  students.  His  references  to  the  old 
French  are  valuable.  Without  pretending  to  be  original,  the  work 
contains  new  applications  of  old  methoois.  The  selections  in  the 
Ghrestomathy  are  made  with  judgment.  We  commend  the  volume 
to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  II,  Chemistry,  By  Wobthing- 
TON  Hooker,  M.  D.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  New 
York  :  Harpers.  1864.  pp.  435.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  continuing  his  ex- 
oellent  series  of  works  on  scientific  subjects,  is  rendering  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  education.  Ue  knows  just  what  to  say,  and  what 
not  to  say.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  new,  and  well  adapted  to 
carry  the  student  along  with  increasing  interest. 


POLITICAL  WRITINGS. 

The  Fcederalist :  reprinted  from  the  Original  Text,  with  an  Historical 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Henry  B.  Dawson,  Vol.  I.  New  York : 
Scribner,  1863.  pp.  cxliii.  615.  This  edition,  probably  the  twenty- 
first,  of  the  Federalist,  has  been  prepared  with  great  conscientious- 
ness by  Mr.  Dawson.  Its  typographical  execution,  from  Houghton's 
press,  paper,  etc.,  are  superior.  An  admirably  executed  print  of  €ol. 
Hamilton  faces  the  title-page.  The  Introduction  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  the  various  editions  ;  a  careful  examination  of  the  authorship 
of  the  different  papers  in  the  series,  and  a  minute  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents ;  as  well  as  a  general  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
remarkable  disquisitions  were  composed.  The  text  is  taken  from  the 
original  newspaper  copies ;  all  the  subsequent  editions  contained 
numerous  alterations,  which  were  not  approved  by  Hamilton.  The 
second  edition  will  comprise  a  fuU  account  of  these  variata^  and  other 
illustrative  matter.  This  must  henceforth  rank  as  the  edition  of  a  work, 
indispensable  to  every  student  of  our  history  and  government,  and 
which  did  so  much  to  secure  the  adoption  of  tne  Federal  Constitution. 
Its  publication,  too,  is  opportune  ;  for  we  cannot  now  too  earnestly 
study  the  nature  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  In  these  days  of  rash 
thoughts  and  projects  we  may  still  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Hamilton's  eloquence  and  patriotism,  the  calm  wisdom  of 
Madison,  the  judicial  mind  of  Jay,  may  still  instruct  us  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  our  country's  welfare.  Why  does  Mr.  Dawson  write  **  Fcederal- 
ist," and  "  Jay  ?"  Long  usage  certainly  has  some  rights  in  such  matters. 

Professor  Henrt  Drisler  of  Columbia  College,  has  written  a  sharp 
Examination  of  Bishop  Ropkina'  ''  Bible  View  of  Slavexy."  Itispnbliahjea 
by  the  Loyal  Pablication  Society  of  New  Torkt  ifMxiimaw' 
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forty  pamphlets  on  mattera  of  deep,  present  bterest.     Dr.  Lieber  ia 
chairman  of  the  FnbUcstion  Committee.    The  selection  of  matter  is  good 

and  timely.  

MISCELLANY. 

Little  Threads ;  or,  Tangle  Thread,  Silver  Thread,  and  Golden  Thread, 
by  the  anthor  of  "  Susi/'s  Six  Birth  Dayt,"  published  by  Randolph,  is  a 
charming  book  for  children,  mothers — and  fathers  too.  Mrs.  Prentias 
ought  to  be  kept  writing  children's  books.  She  has  real  genius  In  that 
line.     Her  bootee  are  as  wise  as  they  are  natural  and  ontertaining, 

The  American  Tract  Society,  (New  Tork,)  has  published  a  variety  of 
excellent  books  for  cl^ldren.  Among  them  are — Vieies  from  Naturt 
small  4to,  beautifully  illustrated  ;  a  dconly  interesting  Sketch  of  AnionU 
Bidwliaay,  a  Byiian  of  Mount  Lebanon,  by  Kev.  Chs.  Wbitebead  ;  Katt, 
StgmaoT,  The  Little  Senhird,  and  Hannah's  Path,  three  books  which  are 
eagerly  read  ;  Kdla  Nash,  or  I  Don't  Think;  Anny's  New  Home;  LittU 
PSgrimi ;  Harry  tn£  Whaler ;  Buster  and  Btdn/  Jim.  All  these  can  be 
safely  recommended.  Dr.  Haaes'  Sermon  on  Judg  d  Williai:^,  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  man  of  the  highest  worth.  Gospel  W'orkert, 
^Rev.  J.  Cross,  contains  useful  directions  for  doing  good.  Hymm  and 
Tunitfor  the  Army  aiui  Navy  is  an  appropriate  selection. 

Ifr.  Wiiid  and  Madam  Rain.  By  Paul  Db  Musskt.  Harpers,  1864. 
A  beautiful  holiday  book  for  children,  profusely  illuetrated,  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  its  teaching. 

Jerry;  or,  the  Sailor  Boy  Ashore.  By  Waltbb  Aimwbll.  Harpera, 
1864.  This  volume  forms  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  the  popular 
"  Aimwell  Stories,"  It  is  little  more  than  a  fragment,  the  author,  Wil- 
liam Simson,  dyii^  before  he  had  finished  it.  There  is  prefixed  to  the 
volume  a  Memoir  of  him,  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  showing  him 
to  have  been  a  superior  character,  aiming  high,  and  in  spite  of  diHicnl- 
ties  and  trials,  elevating  himself  to  spheres  of  usefulness,  and  infusing 
his  piety  and  genius  into  many  a  httlc'volume,  to  the  delight  and  prom 
of  yonufnl  readers. 

Dr.  Crarlgb  p.  Krauth's  Discourse  for  the  three  hundred  and  forty-sixth 
Aimiversari/  ff  the  Reformation,  (Phil.  pp.  15,)  is  an  eloquent  and  forci- 
ble exhibition  of  the  principles,  positions,  and  prospects  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church. 

Rev.  Robert  Aikxan's  Annual  Sermon,  before  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  is  on  the  Relation  of  tiie  Ministry  to  Revivals  of  Re- 
ligion.   This  vital  theme  is  handled  with  vigor  and  wisdom. 

Amy  Carr ;  or,  The  Fortune  Teller.  By  Casoline  Cheesbro.  New 
Tork  :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1864.  A  touching  and  instructive  story  for  the 
jouDg.  Both  old  and  young  may  read  what  Miss  Cheesebro  writes  with 
profit. 


Akt.  IX.  THEOLOGICAL  AND  IJTERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 

The   ZeitKhrifl  f.  d.  lutheristAe   Thehgie,  Part  4,  1863.  contains  a  criti- 
by  Dr.  A.  Uerkch  of  Bonn,  of  Prof.  Auberlen's  views  on  the  Book 
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of  Rnth  and  the  Judges,  given  in  the  Studienand  Kritiken,  1860:  J.  G.  M. 
lAwrent  on  Abel  Beth  Maachah  (2  Sam.  xx.  14.)  Delitzech  against  Mini- 
sters and  Theologians  taking  part  in  Dances  :  a  continuation  of  Rudel- 
bach's  Letters  to  Guerike :  various  Miscellanies ;  and  the  usual  full 
Bibliogrnphy. 

The  T/ieologische  Quartahchrift^  4,  1863,  besides  reviews,  has  a  trea- 
tiBe  by  Aberle  on  the  Day  of  the  Last  Passover,  and  a  reply  by  Prof. 
Kuhn  to  attacks  on  his  position,  that  philosophy  has  a  province  inde- 
pendent of  faith. 

Jacob  Grimm,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  late  brother  William,  has 
been  so  long  well  known,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  all  Europe, 
died  September  20,  at  Berlin,  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  bom  on 
Januar}^  4,  1785,  and  had  therefore  reached  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
•Rie  German  grammar  which  he  and  his  brother  published  in  1819,  pro- 
ved an  era  in  the  study  of  the  German  language.  From  this  time  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  busy  in  preparing  and  publishing  most 
learned  works  on  the  same  topic  and  on  Ancient  German  Law,  and  in 
editing  important  mediaeval  Latin  or  German  works  with  copious  anno- 
tations. For  several  years  he  and  his  brother  have  been  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  the  German  language.  Unfortimately 
it  is  completed  only  as  far  as  the  word  Fromm.  The  materials,  how- 
ever, are  collected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  may  be  completed  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  beginning.  In  the  history  of  friendly  or  frater- 
nal affection  we  know  of  none  more  touching,  or  faithful,  or  fruitful  of 
good  than  that  which  hallowed  the  lives  of  the  brothers  Grimm  and 
almost  blended  their  spirits  into  one. 

The  Neue  Evang,  Kirchenzeitung  says  of  Dr.  John  Cairns*  Romanism  and 
Rationalism  as  Opposed  to  Pure  Christianity^  (Berwick,  1863,)  that,  for  its 
oiearness  and  ability,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  published  and  diffused 
in  Germany. 

The  celebration  in  memory  of  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545 
to  1563)  was  held  in  that  city  June  20  to  30,  with  but  slight  sympathy 
from  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  striking  points  was  the  reprinting 
ajQd  circulation  among  the  members  of  Rossini's  famous  work  on  The 
Five  Wounds  of  the  Churchy  which  in  its  time  was  forbidden  by  Rome. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  celebration  was  to  strengthen  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes.  One  of  the  members  ^Don  Margotto)  proposed 
that  it  should  be  made  an  article  of  faith  ;  this  was  not  done,  yet  all 
violation  of  this  temporal  power  was  pronounced  a  sacrilege.  There 
was  an  assembly  at  the  same  place,  less  largely  attended,  in  1845,  to 
celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  same  council. 


FRANCE. 

Revue  ChrHiennej  Sept.  The  first  article,  by  Herzog,  is  on  Fenelon 
and  his  Doctrine  of  Pure  Love,  considered  in  its  origin,  nature,  and 
relations  to  doctrine  and  to  Catholic  piety.  It  is  a  very  full  and  able 
discussion,  supplementary  in  part  to  Herzog's  article  on  Quietism,  pub- 
lished in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Protestant  Theology.  F.  Kuhn  discusses 
Morality  in  Romance  ;  F.  Peyre,  the  Theodicy  of  Leibnitz.  De  Pres- 
aens^'s  notes  on  our  struggle  are,  as  usual,  full  of  warm  sympathy  with 
the  Union.  The  October  number  continues  Herzog's  article  on  Fenelon, 
and  contains  essays  on  the  Morals  of  Novels,  by  Kuhn,  and  on  Christian 
Patriotism,  by  Louis  G^rmond. 
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BuUdin  Theohgique  (of  the  above  Review)  No.  3.  J.  P.  Trottet, 
Revelation,  GonBcience  and  Theology — a  posthumous  work  of  the 
lamented  author.  The  Doctrine  of  John  on  the  Logos — anonymous,  bat 
showing  decided  ability  and  acquaintance  with  the  latest  discussions  of 
the  theme.  A  Bulletin  of  English  Theology  gives  a  concise  account  of 
tiieological  works,  published  the  past  year  in  Great  Britain.  Amaud, 
on  Eb^'s  EUstory  of  Doctrines,  criticises  his  somewhat  rationalistio 
views.  No.  4  contains  an  able  article  by  the  younger  G.  Malan,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  an  account  of  an  excellent  reply  to  Kenan's 
Life  of  Jesus,  by  Prof.  Van  Osterzee  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  who  has 
written  a  Life  of  Jesus  and  a  Christologyy  etc.  The  sum  of  his  criticism  is 
given  in  the  words  of  Yoetius ;  Nvbicxda  est :  transibit,'  It  also  has  an 
account  of  a  new  French  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Histori- 
cal Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  H.  A.  Perret-Gentil,  published  at 
Neufchatel. 

Tlie  posthumous  work  of  Mgr.  de  Selinis  archbishop  of  Auch  are  to 
be  published.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  Defense  of  Christianity,  the 
fruit  of  forty  years  of  study.     The  title  is  to  be  Divinity  of  the  Church. 

The  July  niunber  of  the  Annales  de  Philosophie  Chretienne  continues  the 
account  of  Willibrord,  the  apostle  of  the  Low  Ck)\mtries ;  gives  an 
Inquest  held  in  the  March  of  Aucona,  1314  ;  defends  the  recital  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Moses.  Abbe  Gaume  begins  an  interesting 
series  of  articles  on  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  Pagan  Nations.  M.  E.  de 
L'Hervilliers  contributes  an  interesting  article  on  some  Christian' Car- 
thagenian  Inscriptions. — ^The  August  number  contains  condemnations  of 
Benan*s  Life  of  Jesus  by  Cardinal  Gousset,  the  Pope  and  others :  an 
analysis  of  Jager's  History  of  the  French  Church :  an  essay  on  the 
Genealogies  of  Christ  by  Gounod,  etc.  The  September  part  has  Cath- 
olicism and  History  by  Bishop  Mabile  of  Versailles  ;  Egyptian  History 
by  Viscount  de  Rong6  ;  an  essay  on  the  controversy  between  Bossuet 
and  F^nelon  on  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  etc. 

Prof.  Laboulate  has  just  brought  out  a  new  work  on  the  Liberal  Party 
and  the  Principle  of  Self- Government  ^  which  is  calculated  to  extend  his 
already  wide  reputation.  His  previous  work,  Paris  in  America,  has 
reached  the  eighth  edition. 

A  Life  of  Christ  by  Pascal,  recently  foimd  by  the  discoverer  of  the 
MS.  of  the  **  Pensees,'*  will  soon  be  published  in  Paris. 


ENGLAND. 

Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  and  Biblical  Record.  Oct.  1863.  Current 
Methods  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society. 
Chronology,  Topography  and  Archaeology  of  the  Life  of  Christ  by  Rev. 
P.  P.  Thompson  D.D.,  from  advance  sheets  of  the  North  American 
Review,  **  kindly  forwarded  by  its  author,  who  wished  its  republication 
in  our  pages."  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  literally  translated  from  the 
Sinaitic  Codex.  Buddhism,  by  James  Alwin,  esq.  of  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Aelthiopir  Liturgies  and  Hymns,  translated  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Rodwell. 
The  Bordeaux  Pilgrims  in  Palestine — a  curious  itinerary  of  A.  D.  333, 
published  at  Cologne  in  1600,  and  here  in  substance  reproduced.  Re- 
nan's  Life  of  Jesus — ^to  be  continued.  Correspondence.  Notices  of 
Books.     Miscellanies. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  October  1.  The  Scottish 
Philosophy,  by  Dr.  McCosh,  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject. 
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2.  The  Perfection  of  Christ's  Humanity,  by  Dr.  Schaff,  from  the  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra.  3.  Father  Lacordaire.  4.  Dollinger  on  the  Church  and 
Churches — exposing  his  misrepresentations  of  Protestantism.  5  Abp. 
Whately's  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Eucyclop.  Britann.  reviewed, 
noting  its  main  points.  This  essay  has  been  but  little  known  in  com- 
parison with  its  merits.  6.  Date  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  from  the 
Rrinceton  Review.  7.  Slavery  and  the  Bible,  reviewing  the  works  of 
Cheever  and  others,  and  giving  some  soimd  advice  to  our  Southern 
brethren.  8.  Mexico  on  the  basis  of  Chevallier's  work — a  sketch  of  its 
history,  with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  it  may  become  peaceful 
under  Maximilian,  though  fearing  that  Rome  will  interpose  obstacles  to 
religious  liberty.     9.  Plato  and  Christ.     10.  Life  of  D.  Liefchild. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1863.  1.  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus — 
a  good  criticism.  2.  Peasant  Life  in  Switzerland — an  account  of  Bit- 
zin's  life  and  evangelic  labors,  and  of  his  works  in  24  vols.  3.  Faw- 
cett's  Manual  of  Political  Economy.  5.  Home  in  Poland.  6.  Whe- 
well's  Moral  Works — ^pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  and  shallowness 
of  his  theory,  and  especially  criticising  his  account  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues.  7.  Self-government  in  India.  8.  Romola.  9.  Modem 
Anthropology,  reviewing  the  discussion  on  the  bones  of  Abbeville  etc. 
10.  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books.  Dr.  Yaughan  is  as  virulent  as 
ever  against  our  country.  He  says  :  ' '  We  cannot  see  the  religion  or 
the  morality  of  attempting  to  put  down  one  horror  [slavery]  by  means 
of  a  flood  of  horrors  still  more  horrible.  Such  is  the  present  policy  of 
the  North,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  sincere  abolitionists.  In 
the  case  of  the  great  majority,  who  use  the  slave  question  for  purely 
political  purposes,  the  cant  of  insincerity  is  added  to  the  other  ingredi- 
ents of  the  strife."    This  is  surely  rant,  if  not  cant. 

The  Museum,  a  quarterly  magazine  for  education  and  literature,  is  a 
very  useful  and  meritorious  publication — giving  abstracts  of  proceed- 
ings and  statistics,  and  notices  of  books  pertaining  to  education. 
Among  the  articles  in  the  numbers  for  1863,  are  two  on  the  School  Sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts ;  Joseph  Lancaster  ;  Jac  to  tot's  System  ;  Training 
Colleges  ;  At  what  Age  should  Boys  begin  Latin  ?  Cambridge  as  it  is  ; 
Public  Schools  in  Fiction  ;  Homeric  Translations  ;  Academical  Examin- 
ations and  Degrees  ;  General  Princij-  -8  of  Instruction  ;  Kepler  ;  Modes 
of  Organizing  Schools  ;  Translations  from  the  Classics,  etc.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  128.  a  year. 

Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  Belfast,  has  published  (Clarks, 
Edinburgh)  a  new  commentary  on  Genesis.  He  is  the  first  Presby- 
terian minister  of  Irish  birth  who  has  given  to  the  world  a  critical  com- 
mentary on  any  book  of  the  Bible.  He  has  also  written  a  work,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Porter  of  Belfast,  in  reply  to  Colenso. 

In  the  British  Controversialist,  Jan.,  ¥eh.,  1861,  Mr.  Samuel  Neal 
published  a  biography  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  including,  it  is  said, 
particulars  not  elsewhere  found,  and  smnmaries  of  his  views  in 
philosophy. 

G.  Vernon  Hercourt,  author  of  the  articles  signed  Historicus,  in  The 
Times  (attributed  to  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,)  is  about  publishing  a  work  on 
the  Leading  Cases  of  International  Law,  with  a  commentary. 

Edward  Vansittart  Neale's  Analogy  of  Thought  arid  Nature  Interpreted, 
is  a  treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Thought,  the  History  of  Thought,  and  the 
Divination  of  Thought,  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hegelian  specula- 
tions.   It  is  published  by  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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Mr.  Fronde's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth j  2  vols.,  makes 
liberal  use  of  the  Simancas  manuscripts.  Dr.  Vaughan's  History  of  the 
Rivolviions  in  English  History,  vol.  3,  completes  the  work. 

The  whole  MS.  of  Mr.  Lane's  Arabic  and  English  Lexicon  is  said  to  be 
ready  for  the   press.     In  his   preface,  the  author  writes  :    **  Nearly 
twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  commenced  this  work.     Had  I 
foreseen  that  the  whole  labor  of  the  composition  must  fall  upon  me,  or 
flie  project  be  abandoned ,  and  had  I  foreseen  the  length  of  time  that  it 
would  require   of  me,  imaided,  I  should  certainly  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  undertake  it.     .      .      .     For  seven  years,  in  Cairo,  I  prose- 
cuted my  task  bn  each  of  the  work-days  of  the  week,  after  an  early 
breakfast  until  within  an  hour  of  midnight,  with  few  and  short  intervals 
of  T^at,  (often  with  no  interruption  but  that  of  a  few  nynutes  at  a  time 
for  a  meal,  and  half  an  hour  for  exercise),  except  on  rare  occasions, 
when  I  was  stopped  by  illness — and  once,  when  I  devoted  tiiree  days 
to  a  last  visit  to  the  Pyramids.     I  seldom  allowed  myself  to  receive  a 
vwitor,  except  on  Fridays,  the  Sabbath,  and  leisure  day  of  the  Mos- 
lems, and  more  than  once  I  passed  a  quarter  of  the  year  without  going 
out  of  my  house.     ...     To  convey  a  due  idea  of  the  difficulties  of 
my  task  would  be  impossible.    While  mainly  composing  from  the  '  Taj- 
el- Aroos,*  I  have  often  had  before  me,  or  by  my  side,  eight  or  ten  other 
lexicons,  (presenting  three  different  arrangements  of  the  roots,  and  all 
of  them  differing  in  the  order,  or  rather  in  the  disorder,  of  t^e  words 
explained) ,  requiring  to  be  consulted  at  the  same  time  ;  and  frequently 
more  than  a  day's  study  has  been  necessary  to  enable  me  thoroughly  to 
miderstand  a  single  passage." 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Merriam  of  Springfield,  Mass.  is  to  publish  a  novel  work  by  William 
A.  Wheeler  on  the  Names  of  noted  fictitious  Persons  and  Places,  Pseud- 
onyms, and  popular  names  of  eminent  men.  The  author  has  for  some 
years  been  employed  in  this  task. 

A  theological  work  has  been  published  at  Milwaukee,  by  M.  Heiss  : 
The  Four  Gospels  Examined  and  Vindicated  on  Catholic  Principles,  pp. 
235.     The  author  is  Rector  of  the  Salessienum,  near  Milwaukee. 

Tlie  Christian  Review  (Baptist)  for  October,  1863  has  an  article  of  more 
than  100  pages  by  Dr.  Ira  Chase,  renewing  Dr.  Bushnell's  arguments 
in  favor  of  Infant  Baptism. 

John  Foster  Kirk's  History  of  Charles  the  Bold  is  announced  in  two 
▼ols.     The  author  was  intimately  associated  with  Prescott. 

Professor  Harold  Browne's  well  known  work  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  is  to  be  republished,  with  Notes  by  Bishop  Williams,  at  $4  a 
copy:  H.  B.  Durand,New  York,  publisher. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Bowker,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  in  preparation,  a  Criti- 
cal and  Historical  Index  to  Standard  works  in  Theology.  It  is  to  con- 
tain in  brief.  1.  Chronological  tables  of  writers  in  theology.  2.  A 
catalogue  of  all  American  and  Foreign  standard  works  in  theology, 
with  critical  notices  etc.  3.  A  classified  index  of  subjects  and  authors. 
4.  A  general  index. 

The  Publication  Committee  have  in  press  Rev.  E.  H.  Gillett's  Historj' 
of  Presbyterianism.  It  will  excite  the  more  attention  because  of  the 
flattering  success  of  the  author's  *'  Life  and  Times  of  John  Hues."  Tho 
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Committee  is  also  publishing  a  work  on  Baptism,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  .of 
the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary ;  a  work  which  has  been  character- 
ized by  one  of  the  author's  co-professors,  and  by  x)thers,  as  the  most 
exhaustive  and  popular  treatment  of  the  subject  that  has  been  written. 

Dr.  Hodge  has  in  press  a  revision  of  his  Conmientary  on  Romans. 
He  is  also  rewriting  his  Lectures  on  Theology,  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminarv,  will  be  published. 

Little  &  Brown  fBoston),  announce  the  9m  volume  of  Bancroft's 
History,  White's  Lite  and  Poems  of  Shakespeare,  Plutarch's  Morals, 
translated.  Library  of  old  English  Prose  Writers,  History  of  the  World 
from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present  Time,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  This  last  is  in  advance  of  any  of  the  kind 
heretofore  published.  The  first  volume,  a  closely  printed  octavo  of 
nearly  1200  pages,  appeared  in  1860,  and  comes  down  to  the  letter  K. 

The  Round  Table,  is  the  name  of  a  new  literary  journal  which  is  just 
started  in  this  city.  It  promises  well,  and  we  trust  its  high  aims 
will  be  realized. 


Art.  X.— ECCLESL^TICAL  RECORD. 

By  Edwin  F.  Hatpibld,  J)J).f  New  York. 
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Art.  l.—THE  MESSIAH'S  SECOND  ADVENT.* 
By  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

The  Church  of  Christ  has,  from  the  first,  been  taught  to 
expect  a  Second  Personal  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  In  "  the 
Apostle's  Creed,"  the  believer  is  wont  to  say  :  **  I  beUeve  in 
Jesus  Christ,''  who  "  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,"  who 
"  rose  again  from  the  dead,"  "  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  from 
thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  In 
"  the  Nicene  Creed,"  we  are  taught  to  say  :  "  He  ascended 
into  heaven  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  he  shall 
come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead, 

*  ''An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Progress  and  End  of  Prophecy.  By  Samuel 
Lee,  D.  D."    Cambridge,  1849. 

^  The  Second  Advent :  or,  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the 
Second  coming  of  Christ,  the  End  of  the  World,  toe  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
and  the  General  Judgment    By  Alpheus  Crosby.''    Boston,  1850. 

•*  Christ's  Second  Coming.  Will  it  be  Pre-Millennial  ?  By  the  Rey.  David 
Brown,  A.  M.  St  James'  Free  Church,  Glasgow.  Second  Edition."  Edin- 
burgh, 1849. 

''Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Second  Coming  of  JesiMi 
Christ  By  George  Duffleld,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  De- 
troit"   New  York,  1842.  « 

"  Outlines  of  Unfulfilled  Prophecy :  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture 
Testimony  respectinpthe  '  Good  Things  to  Come.'  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birka, 
K.  A,  Rector  of  KeUhall."    London,  1854. 

"  The  ComiuK  and  Reign  of  Christ  '  The  Kingdom  of  this  World  has  be- 
come our  Lord\'    By  David  N.  Lord."    New  York,  1858. 
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whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end."  To  which  "  the  Athan- 
asian  Creed"  adds :  "  At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise 
again  with  their  bodies,  and  shall  give  accomit  for  their  own 
works."  Thus  uniformly  has  the  church  expressed  her  sense 
of  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  in  respect  to  the  Second  Com- 
ingof  her  Lord. 

Whence  does  she  derive  the  doctrine  ?  Is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  Avritinffs  of  the  old  prophets,  to  whom  was  given  the 
high  honor  of  heralding,  hundreds  of  years  in  advance,  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah  of  ancient  prophecy,  to  fulfill  the  types  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  to  deliver  his  people  from  their 
sins  ?  Towards  this  one  grand  event,  it  must  be  confessed, 
all  desire  and  expectation,  as  well  as  prediction,  tended  of 
old.  It  was  the  one  great  doctrine  of  their  faith,  on  which 
rested  all  their  hopes  of  eternal  life.  The  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity  ;  of  the  utter  overthrow 
of  the  combined  powers  of  darkness  ;  and  of  the  glorious 
and  universal  triumph  of  the  principles  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, which  so  abound  in  the  Hebrew  oracles,  had  dis- 
tinct reference,  beyond  all  Question,  to  the  First  Advent. 
All  these  benign  and  blessed  results  were  to  flow  directly 
from  that  most  stupendous  of  the  miracles  of  grace — "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  The  temple,  seen  by  Ezekiel  in 
vision,  by  which  the  first  temple  was  to  be  supplanted,  had 
respect  to  that  more  glorious  and  enduring  structure  of  living 
stones,  that  "  holy  temple,"  that  "  habitation  of  iGrod,"  which 
John  afterwards  describes,  as  "  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusa- 
lem, coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband ;"  and,  elsewhere  as  "  the 
Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,"  fo  whom  it  "  was  granted  that  she 
should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white  ;"  whence  he 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  under  the  imagery 
01  a  "  marriage  supper."*  What  the  old  Hebrew  seers  be- 
held, in  these  visions,  was  simply  the  Messiah  coming  to  inau- 
gurate the  new  dispensation  oi  the  kingdom  of  grace  ;  and, 
to  their  eyes,  nothing  could  be  more  glorious.  So  grand 
were  their  anticipations  of  the  blessedness  that  was  to  flow 
from  this  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  his  person,  that 
even  their  most  glowing  conceptions  fell  short  of  a  full  ex- 
pression of  their  joy  and  exultation,  in  view  of  the  wonderful 
work  of  Redemption. 

'  That   these  messengers   of  the    Divine  will    and    pur- 
poses had  any  distinct  perception  of  a  Second  Advent,  or  any 

^  Apoo.  zxL,  2,  9,  TJT.,  8,  9. 
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thought  of  such  an  event,  is  by  no  means  certain.    Nor  is  it 
at  all  certain  that  what  they  saw  and  described  is  to  be  inter- 
preted of  any  such  event.     That  their  language  may  be  so 
accommodated  and  applied,  however  much  we  may  be  dis- 
posed to  grant,  does  not  at  all  necessitate  such  an  applica- 
tion j  it  is  only  what  is  constantly  occurring.     Resemblances 
and  identity  are  carefdlly  to  be  aistinguishedj-^and  nowhere 
more  than  in  prophecy.     It  is  to  be  ascertained  that  "  the 
resemblance  be  not  only  good,  but  that  it  be  proved,  by  some 
other  considerations,  to  constitute  an  identity  with  the  event, 
4c.,  supposed  to  be  foretold.     Because,  without  such  check 
as  this,  since  resemblances  are  extremely  pliant  things,  and 
are  easily  made  to  bend  to  the  will  of  their  authors,  they 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  a  thousand  other  things,  equally 
satisfying,  and  equally  applicable  to  such  prediction.''*  Some- 
thing more  than  accommodation  is  wanted.     What  was  the 
intent  of  the  prediction  ?     What  particular  event,  or  series 
of  events,  was  it  designed  to  foreshow  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  all  these  Old  Tes- 
tament predictions,  relative  to  Christ  and  his  church,  were 
originally  understood  of  the  First  Advent.t  The  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  his  sacrifice  of  himself  for  sin,  and 
the  subsequent  triumphs  of  his  gospel,  were  regarded  as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Triumphantly, 
both  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  made  their  appeal  to 
these  testimonies — "  Of  which  salvation,  the  prophets  have 
inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 
that  should  come  unto  you,  searching  what,  or  what  manner 
of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow — unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that, 
not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  they  did  minister  the  things, 
which  are  now  reported  unto  you  by  them  that  have  preach- 
ed the  gospel  unto  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
Heaven."J  Aside  from  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, no  one  would  now  think,  as  no  one  before  the  ministry 
of  our  Lord  ever  did  think,  of  finding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Second  Advent  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Any 
application  of  those  ancient  predictions  to  this  event  is  nothing 
more  than  conjecture — in  most  cases,  mere  fancy — in  no  case 

•  Lee's  Inquiry,  viii. 

t  *'  Omnes  hujusmodi  repromissiones,  jozta  Judaeos  et  nostroB  Jadaizantei, 

in  mille  annonim  re^Do  pataDtar  esse  complendae  :  Nos  antem in  primo 

adventa  Christi  spintualiter  impleta  defendioms,  et  impleta  ex  parte,  non  ex 
toto."    Hieron,  in  Jeremiam,  31,  27. 

1 1  Pet,  i,  10, 12. 
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reliable.  If  the  doctrine  is  found  there  at  all,  it  is  only  in 
terms  the  most  general,  as  the  dim  vista  of  the  obscure  horizon. 

It  was  only  when  our  Redeemer,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
earthly  ministry,  began  to  speak  to  his  disciples  of  his  early 
departure  from  the  earth,  and  of  a  subsequent  return,  per- 
sonally and  visibly,  to  the  scene  of  his  conflict,  to  receive  his 
crown,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Second  Advent  was  clearly  sta- 
ted and  defined.  What  we  know  of  it  we  learn  from  his 
own  declarations,  and  from  the  teachings  of  his  apostles.  To 
the  disciples  themselves,  it  was  evidently  a  novel  doctrine. 
They  received  it  with  unfeigned  surprise.  They  could 
scarcely  be  reconciled  to  the  iaea  of  his  leaving  them  for  a 
season  only,  though  assured  of  his  gracious  re-appearing. 
Not  until  the  event  had  verified  their  Lord's  declaration, 
would  they  believe  in  his  departure  from  the  earth  without 
the  inauguration  of  a  temporal  and  universal  kingdom. 

Directing  our  attention,  therefore,  exclusively  to  the  New 
Testament,  as  our  only  reliable  guide,  let  us  see  what  it  was 
that  Christ  and  his  disciples  taught  in  regard  to  his  Second 
Advent.  Just  before  his  transfiguration,  in  the  last  year  of 
his  ministry,  "  he  began  to  teach  them  that  the  Son  of  Man 
must  sufier  manv  things,."  "  and  be  killed,  and  after  three 
days  rise  again  ;  and  that  subsequently,  "  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  Avith  his  angels,  and 
then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works," 
adding — "  There  be  some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste 
of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  king- 
dom."* Occasional  allusions  to  this  event,  from  this  time 
forward,  appear  to  have  been  introduced,  to  prepare  them 
the  better  for  his  departure.  "  The  Son  of  Man  cometh  at 
an  hour  when  ye  think  not."  "  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the 
day  when  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed."  "  When  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?"t 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares,t  he  had 
taught  his  disciples  that  **  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
wond,"  [cfvvTiXeia  rov  aiGDvoi.}  These  two  things — the  end 
of  the  world,  and  the  Second  Coming  of  their  Lord — became 
closely  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  calamities  that,  as 
their  Master  had  assured  them,  were  coming  upon  their  city 
and  nation  ;  as  appears  from  the  inquiries  made  by  four  of 
their  number,  "  as  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over 
against  the  temple."  "  Tell  us,"  said  they,§  "  when  shall 
these  things  be,  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming, 

•  Mat  xvi.  21,  28.    Mark  viii.  31,  38.  ix.  1.    Lu.  ix.  22-27. 

t  Lu.  xU.  40.  xvU.  30.  zviii.  8.  1  Mat.  xiii.  39. 

4  Mat  zziv. 3, 27,  30,  34.    Mark xiiL  3,  26, 80.    La.zxL27,32. 
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and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?"  To  all  which  he  replied,  that 
his  coming  would  be  "  as  the  lightning ;" — that  terrible  con- 
ynlsions,  represented  by  the  blotting  out  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  fallmg  of  the  sUirs,  were  to  ensue — "  and  then  shall 
all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  [r^ff  yfj^]  mourn,  and  then  shall 
appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  ;  and  they  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with 
power  and  great  glory."  And,  to  limit  the  application  of 
what  he  then  said,  he  adds:  "This  generation  [77  yeved  avrrj] 
shall  not  pass  [^napiX^^  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled."  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  discourse,  and  in  aUusion  to  his  pre- 
vious declaration,  already  referred  to,  he  savs :  "  When  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels 
with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations,  [Ttavra  ra  e^vr/]  and 
he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth 
his  sheep  from  the  goats."*  In  the  description  of  the  scenes 
that  follow,  reference,  it  is  commonly  thought,  is  made  to  the 
transactions  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  interview  with  the  twelve  be- 
fore his  decease,  he  said  to  them  :  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  jrou  ;  and,  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 
agam  and  receive  you  unto  myself ;  that,  where  I  am,  there 
ye  may  be  also."  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  ;  I  wiU 
come  to  you."  "I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you.'-f 
The  same  night,  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  he  said  to  the 
high-priest, — "  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven."^  Shortly  before  his  ascension,  he  said  of  John, 
"  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"§ 

These,  it  is  thought,  are  all  the  recorded  sayings  of  our 
Lord,  bearing  directly  on  his  Second  Coming.  How  they 
were  understood  by  his  disciples  may  be  gathered,  not  only 
from  the  questions  proposed  him  by  the  four  Galilean 
brethren  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  before  his  decease,  but  also 
from  the  inquiry  made  of  him  by  the  eleven  after  his  resur- 
rection :||  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  ?"  They  could  not  rid  themselves  as  yet 
of  the  hope,  so  universally  cherished  by  their  nation,  01  a 
restoration  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  their  monarchy,  as  in 
the  days  of  David's  son  and  successor.  Nor  were  their 
views  greatly  modified  by  their  Lord's  answer — while  pos- 
sibly they  may  have  been  confirmed  by  the  words  of  the 

•  Mat.  XXV.  31,  32.  f  John  xiv.  2, 3, 18, 28, 
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heavenly  visitants,  after  his  final  disappearance:  "This 
same  Jesus,  which  i»  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
so  [oSrcy?]  come  in  like  manner  [or  rponov]  as  ye  have  seen 
hun  go  into  heaven."* 

Clearer  views  of  this  great  truth  had  dawned  on  the  mind 
of  Peter,  under  the  influence  of  the  Pentecostal  baptism, 
when  he  addressed  the  people  in  Solomon's  porch,  and  told 
them,  that  "  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,"  "  whom 
the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  [^aTCOKa- 
rafftdffecos]  of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began."  Not 
until  prophecy  in  all  its  completeness  shall  have  been  ful- 
filled, will  Heaven  be  called  to  part  with  its  glorious 
Monarch  again,  that  he  may  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  humili- 
ation. Allusions  to  this  event  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  writings  of  Paul :  "  Judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
until  the  Lord  come,  i.e.,"  as  he  intimates,  to  judge  the  world. 
He  tells  his  brethren,  that,  at  the  Lord's  supper,  they  "  do 
shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  "  Christ  s"  people  are 
to  "  be  made  alive"  "  at  his  coming  ;"  and  **  then  cometh  the 
end."  More  expressly  still,  he  says  to  the  Philippians, — 
"  Our  conversation  [7roXir€v/ia]  is  m  heaven,  from  whence, 
also,  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
his  glorious  body."  To  the  Colossians  he  says, — "When 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also 
appear  with  him  in  glory."  He  reminds  the  Thessaloniaus, 
that  they  have  been  taught  of  God  "  to  wait  for  his  Son  from 
heaven  ;"  and  tells  them  that  "  we,  which  are  alive  and  re- 
main unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  {tp^affai)- 
pi€y]  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,"  "  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first — then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
cauglit  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 
The  troubled  are  assured  of  rest,  "  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in 
flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God, 
and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  fJesus  Christ," 
"when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints."  He  bids 
them  not  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  time  of  this  glorious  Ad- 
vent, since  it  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  remarkable  apostasy 

•Acta  1: 11. 
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[afrotTTaffia]  and  the  revelation  of  the  "man  of  sin,"  "  the  son 
of  perdition,"  the  "wicked"  one,  [o'avo/ios]  "whose  coming  is 
after  the  working  of  Satan  ;"  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity" 
being,  however,  "  already"  at  "  work,"  "  whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming."  Timothy  is  reminded, 
that  "  the^  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  "  shall  judge  the  qijick  and  the 
dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom.'"  Titus  is  told,  that 
we  should  be  "  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
The  Hebrews  are  assured,  that  "  unto  them  that  look  for  him 
shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation."* 

James  exhorts  his  suflFering  brethren  to  "  be'patient  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  "for  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
draweth  nigh."  Peter  reminds  his  brethren,  that  their 
faith  will  be  approved  "  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ." 
In  response  to  the  taunting  question  of  the  scoffer, — "Where 
is  the  promise  of  his  coming?" — he  assures  them,  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the 
which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  gre»t  noise,  and 
the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up  ;"  and,  there- 
fore, urges  them  to  be  "  looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  God."  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  Re- 
deemer is  repeatedly  spoken  of,  as  he  "  which  is  to  come," 
[o  epxo/xevoS.]  The  announcement  is  made — "  Behold  I  he 
Cometh  with  clouds  ;  and  every  eye  sh3.ll  see  him."  Again 
and  again  he  says  of  himself, — "  I  come  quickly" — "  I  come 
as  a  thief ;"  while  "  the  Spirit  and  the  bride"  are  heard  re- 
sponding,— "  Come  1"  "  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus  I"t 

In  these  passages,  the  only  ones  that  seem  expressly  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent,  that  event  is 
spoken  of  as  a  napovaia,  an  €7tiq)ciyeia.  a  cpavipoai^y  an 
anoKockvipi^y  or  by  some  of  the  forms  of  the  verb,  epxo^xai^ 
all  of  which  terms  are  also  used  in  relation  to  his  First  Ad- 
vent. A  portion  of  them  must  be  interpreted,  evidently,  of 
the  generation  coeval  with  our  Lord  himself;  while  yet 
another  portion  seem  to  demand  a  reference  to  a  period  yet 
future — the  completion  of  the  fulfillment  of  all  prophecy — 
"  the  end  of  the  world."  [avvriXeia  tgov  aicovcov}  the  finish- 

•  Acts  ill.  21.  1  Cor.  Iv.  6.  xi.  26,  xv.  22,  23,  24.  Phil.  Ui.  20,  21. 
Col.  ill.  4.  1  These,  i.  10.  Iv.  15,  16,  17.  2  Thess.  i.  7, 8, 10.  U.  1,  3,  7,  8,  9. 
2  Tim.  iv.  1.    Titus  ii.  13.    Heb.  Ix.  28. 
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ing  of  the  ages — tbe  winding  up  of  the  grand  drama  of  redemp- 
tion. In  respect  to  the  former,  the  termg  are  necessarily  to 
be  interpreted  figuratively  ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  a 
literiil  interpretation  has  uniformly,  or  with  rare  exceptions, 
been  given  ;  as  seems  to  be  required  by  the  address  of  the 
two  angels,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ascension.* 

It  will  serve,  in  some  good  degree,  to  shed  light  on  modern 
discussions  and  controversies  respecting  the  understanding 
of  this  doctrine,  to  review  its  history,  and  observe  the 
various  phases,  which  it  has  assumed  during  the  long  period 
since  its  promulgation. 

A  literal  fulfillment  of  all  these  predictions,  it  is  obvious, 
was  expected  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  glowing  lan- 
guage of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  descriptive  of  the  glory  of 
the  Messiah,  the  splendor  of  his  .reign,  and  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  his  terrestrial  empire,  was  understood,  not  figura- 
tively, but  literally.  It  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Jewish 
converts  to  be  told  and  led  to  believe,  that  a  redeemed  and 
renovated  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  metropolis  of  universal 
empire — th^  mistress  of  the  world ;  that  the  children  of 
Israel  were  to  be  gathered  from  their  dispersions,  and  re- 
stored to  their  former  homes,  once  more  to  be  recognized  as 
the  peculiar  treasure  of  Jehovah,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the 
first  place  in  the  court  and  counsels  of  the  Great  King. 
After  a  brief  visit  to  his  "  Father's  house,"  they  looked  for 
the  return  of  the  ascended  Jesus,  to  inaugurate  the  last  great 
monarchy,  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  and  Daniel ;  and 
to  assimie  "  the  throne  of  his  father  David,"  to  "  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever."t  In  connection  with  this 
triumphal  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  his  own  teachings  led 
them,  for  want  of  proper  discrimination ^  to  expect  an  en- 
tirely new  dispensation  of  grace  to  be  ushered  in  by  the 
resurrection  trump,  and  the  final  judgment.^ 

A  current  and  popular  tradition  had  led  them  to  believe 
in  the  speedy  renovation  of  this  mundane  system.  The 
world,  it  was  said,  was  to  endure,  as  it  had  been  from  the 
beginning,  for  six  thousand  years.  Then  a  grand  sabbatical 
period  was  to  be  ushered  in,  to  continue  at  least  a  thousand 
years.  The  advent  of  this  latter  Millennium  was  to  bring 
m  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  introduce  among  men  the 
utmost  prosperity,  peace  and  blessedness. 

This  expectation  was  based  on  the  sayings  of  the  Rab- 

•  Acts  i.  11.  flsa.  ii.  2-4.    Micah.  iv.  1-4.    Dan.  u.  44.    vii.  14,  27. 

La.  L  32,  3.  t  Mat.  xziv.  3. 
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binical  interpreters  of  the  sacred  oracles.  Numerous  citations 
from  their  recorded  sayings  are  giten  by  the  learned  Joseph 
Mede.  He  refers  to  what  is  said  in  the  Gemara,  or  com- 
ment on  the  Mishna :  "  Rabbi  Ketina  says  :  Six  thousand 
years  the  world  endures  ;  in  the  last  it  shall  be  destroyed." 
Again  :  "  As  the  seventh  of  every  seven  years  is  a  year  of 
remission,  so  of  every  seven  thousand  years  of  the  world,  the 
seventh  millenary  will  be  a  millenary  of  remission."  The 
tradition  of  the  house  of  Elias  is  :  "  Six  thousand  years  the 
world  is  to  stand,  two  thousand  years,  void  ;  two  thousand 
years,  the  Law;  two  thousand  yeart»,  the  days  of  the  Messiah."* 

Of  the  origin  of  this  tradition,  David  Gregory,  the  Oxford 
astronomer,  gives  this  account :  "  In  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Hebrew  letter  Aleph,  which  in 
the  Jewish  arithmetic  stands  for  1000,  is  six  times  found. 
From  hence  the  ancient  Cabalists  concluded  that  the  world 
would  last  six  thousand  years.  Because,  also,  God  was  six 
days  about  the  creation,  and  a  thousand  years  with  him  are 
but  as  one  day,  therefore,  after  six  days,  i.  e.,  six  thousand 
years  duration  of  the  world,  there  shall  be  a  seventh  day,  or 
millenary  Sabbath  of  re8t."t  Rabbi  Baal  Katturim  is  re- 
presented to  have  said  :  "  Six  millenniiuns  are  found  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  answering  to  the  six 
thousand  years  of  the  world's  continuance."  Rabbi  Gedaliah  : 
"  At  the  end  of  six  thousand  years  the  world  shall  return  to 
its  old  state,f  without  form  and  void,'  and  after  that  it  shall 
wholly  become  a  Sabbath."  In  a  conunent  on  Maimonides, 
it  is  said  :  "  At  the  end  of  six  thousand  years  will  be  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  it  will,  also,  be  the  Sabbath,  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  come.  The  Sabbath  year,  and  the  year  of 
jubilee,  intend  the  same  thing."J 

It  seems  that  this  tradition  had  prevailed  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  antedated  the 
Babylonish  ctotivity.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  among 
the  writings  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  in  Persia,  derived, 
in  all  probability,  from  the  Jewish  captives  ;  as,  also,  among 
the  teachings  of  the  old  Greek  authors.  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise,   *  De   Iside   et  Osiride,'  speaking  of  Ormuzd   and 

•"  The  Works  of  the  Pious  and  Profonndly-Learned  Joseph  Mede,  B.  D.," 
pp.  535, 6. 

fHale's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  I.  79.  A  characteristic  specimen  of  this 
species  of  Cabalistic  reasoning  may  be  seen  in  what  Barnabas  says  of  the  cir- 
ciuncision  of  his  household.    See  our  No.  for  January,  1864,  pp.  43,  4. 

t  An  Essay  towards  a  new  Explication  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Resurrection, 
Millennium  and  Judgment  By  the  Rey.  Sayer  Rudd,  M.  D.,  London,  1734,  p. 
369. 
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Ahriman,  the  oflFspring  respectively  of  Light  and  Darkness, 
relates,  that  "  Theopompus  says,  that,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Magi,  these  two  gods  are  alternately  to  triumph 
and  to  be  subdued,  eacli  for  three  thousand  years  :  and  that, 
during  the  next  three  thousand  years,  they  will  mutually 
contend,  and  the  one  will  make  war  upon  the  other  and 
destroy  what  he  had  accomplished.  But,  finally,  the  god  of 
the  lower  world,  Ahriman,  shall  be  entirely  vanquished. 
Men  wilLthen  be  happy."* 

Several  ancient  Greek  authorities  are  cited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Jackson,  the  eminent  chronologist,  in  support  of  similar 
statements  :  "It  was  an  ancient  tradition,"  he  says,  "  which 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  Orpheus,  that 
there  would  be  six  generations  or  ages  of  the  world's  con- 
tinuance, which  they  called  yeveiiti  or  aiojve?^  and  reckoned 
each  the  term  of  a  thousand  years  ;  and  Pluto  cites  a  pro- 
phecy of  Orpheus  founded  on  this  notion,  that,  in  the  end  of 
the  sixth  generation  or  millenary,  the  world  would  be  con- 
sumed with  fire."t  This  use  of  the  word  aiajve^  sheds  some 
light  on  the  New  Testament  phrase,  already  referred  to, 
CfwriXeia  rcov  aioovcoVy  the  completion  of  the  ages. 

The  authority  of  this  tradition  cannot,  in  justice,  be  very 
highly  estimated.  It  is  not  based,  in  the  slightest,  upon  any 
claim  of  revelation.  It  is  put  forth  simply  as  a  conjecture, 
a  fanciful  interpretation,  a  cunning  riddle.  The  cabalistic 
comment  on  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  is  beneath  contempt. 
The  only  other  basis  for  the  tradition  is  the  saying  of  Moses : 
"  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  as  a  day,  [DV3]  yester- 
day, when  gone."J  As  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  inscrutable 
eternity  of  the  great  God,  this  saying  is  full  of  force  and  sub- 
limity ;  and  so  it  is  used  by  the  Anostle  Peter  ;§  but  it  is  an 
utter  perversion  of  its  meaiiii  g  and  intent,  to  represent  it 
as  a  rule  of  interpretation  for  prophetic  chronology. 

The  tradition,  therefore,  can  be  traced  to  nothing  but  an 
idle  Rabbinical  conceit,  and  is  utterly  worthless  in  the  deter- 
mination of  revealed  truth.  Mode  says,  indeed,  of  this  and 
other  Jewish  traditions  :  "  I  can  hardly  believe  that  all  this 
smoke  of  tradition  could  arise  but  from  some  fire  of  truth 

•"  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  1).D.,  I.  15.' 
Compare  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  VI.  748-751 : 

*'  Has  omncs,  ubi  miUe  rotam  vol  vera  per  annosy 
Lethanim  ad  fluyiam  deus  evocat  agmine  magno. 
Scilicet  immemores  supera  ut  convexa  revisant, 
Rnrsus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti," 

t"  Chronological  Antiquities,"  L  97.       JPs.  xc.  4.  §2  Pet  ill.  8. 
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anciently  made  known  unto  them."*  But,  in  this  case,  as  so 
commonly  happens,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  "  wish 
was  father"  "  to  that  thought."  A  more  worthless  found- 
ation, on  which  to  erect  a  magnificent  structure  of  doctrine, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Yet,  on  this  very  foundation, 
neither  less  nor  more,  all  those  beautiful  schemes  of  pro- 
phetic chronology,  which  contemplate  a  Grand  Sabbatism  in 
the  seventh  millenary  of  the  world's  history,  have  been  based. 
They  derive  not  the  slightest  countenance  from  ^he  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit  by  Jew  or 
Christian.  If,  in  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  we  find 
the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church  expressing  their  belief 
in  this  tradition,  we  are  to  attribute  it,  not  to  any  recorded 
instructions  of  apostles  or  prophets,  or  of  our  Lord  himself, 
of  which  not  a  trace  can  be  discovered,  but  to  that  "  vain 
conversation  received  by  tradition  from"  their  "  fathers," 
from  which  Christ  came  to  redeem  them,t  and  by  which,  un; 
happily,  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine  was  so  early  and  so 
extensively  corrupted. 

By  this  Rabbinical  conceit,  thus  widely  diffused  among  the 
Jews,  and  not  unknown  to  the  Gentiles,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Second  Advent,  from  the  very  first,  was  modified  and  ex- 
plained. This  figment  of  tradition  and  the  truth  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  conjunction,  apparently  confirming  and  explain- 
ing each  other,  are  of  almost  perpetual  occurrence  in  the 
writings  of  the  Hebrew  portion  of  the  Christian  church.  In 
the  well-known  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  a  production,  probably, 
of  the  first  half  oi  the  second  century ,t  if  not  of  a  previous 
period,  we  find  the  tradition  fully  developed  and  incor- 
porated into  the  Christian  system  :  "  In  six  days  God  made 
the  works  of  his  hands,  and  had  finished  them  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  rested  in  it,  and  sanctified  it.  ^onsider,  children, 
what  that  means — *  he  finished  it  in  six  days.'  This  means, 
that  the  Lord  God  will  finish  all  things  in  six  thousand 
vears.  For,  that  a  day  with  him  is  a  thousand  years,  he 
nimself  testifies,  saying,  *  Behold  this  day  shall  be  as  a  thou- 
sand years.'  Therefore,  children,  in  six  days,  in  six  thousand 
years,  all  things  shall  be  finished.  *  And  he  rested  on  the 
seventh  day.'  This  means,  that,  when  his  Son  shall  come 
•  and  terminate  the  season  of  the  wicked  one  [rdv  xaipov 
avopiov]  and  judge  the  ungodly,  and  change  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  then  on  the  seventft  dajr  he  shall 
rest  gloriously." 

•  Works  IV.,  Ep.  20,  p.  771.  f  1  Pet.  i.  18. 

t  Am.  Presb.  and  Thiol.  Rev,  U.  30.     ^  Barn.  Epist.,  ch.  13.    Received  Text 
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This  is  the  form  in  which  Chiliasm,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium,  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  church,  and 
such  the  foundation  on  which  it  originally  rested.  The 
clearly  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  thought  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  ;  and  it 
was  assumed,  without  the  slightest  scriptural  sanction,  that 
this  predicted  event  would  inaugurate  the  expected  Sabbatic 
Millennium.  The  writer  of  the  above  extract  seems  not  to 
have  known  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  as  he  nowhere 
makes  the  least  allusion  to  it.  If  he  knew  of  it,  he  could  not 
have  regarded  it  as  genuine,  or  he  would,  doubtless,  have 
appealed  to  John's  vision  of  the  imprisonment  of  Satan,  and 
the  saints  reign  with  Christ,  for  a  thousand  years,*  in  con- 
firmation of  his  statements. 

When,  however,  the  Apocalypse  became  known  and  its 
authority  established,  the  Christian  authors  of  that  period, 
ignorant,  as  they  were,  of  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  book,  and  utterly  at  fault  in  regard  to  the  chrono- 
logical position  of  this  vision  of  the  thousand  years,  eagerly 
seized  upon  it,  as  explanatory  and  confirmatory  of  the  old 
legend,  that  had  come  down  from  the  davs  of  Rabbinical 
conceit  and  Jewish  superstition.  It  was  from  this  legend, 
be  it  remembered,  and  not  from  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of 
the  inspired  seer  of  Patmos,  that  the  idea  of  a  Millennium  of 
blessedness,  the  seventh  millennium  of  the  world's  history, 
was  derived.  The  doctrine  was  in  full  vogue  long  before 
anything  was  known  of  the  Apocalypse. 

It  was  then  the  received  opi'^^'^n,  moreover,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  this  seventh  ^mary  period  was  just  at 
hand.  "The  primitive  church  of  Antioch,"  says  Gibbon, 
*'  computed  almost  six  thousand  years  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  +)irth  of  'Christ.^t  It  was  taught  in  that 
singular  collection  of  writings,  called  "  The  Sibylline 
Oracles,"  that  this  number  would  be  completed,  A.D.  196. 
Cyprian,  in  the  third  century,  says:  "  Six  thousand  years  are 
now  almost  completed  since  the  devil  assaulted  man. "J 
Lactantius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  says, 
"  They,  who  have  written  concerning  the  times  when  this 
sum  (of  six  thousand  years)  shall  be  completed,  gathering, 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  various  histories,  how  great 

•  Rev.  XX.  1-6.  t  Decline  and  FaU,  I.  262. 

t  Epis.  ad  Fortunatum,  De  Exhortatione  Martyrii.  In  an  elaborate  and  truly 
eloquent  argument,  Cyprian  endeavors  to  prove,  that  the  world  is  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay,  and  that  its  end  is  just  at  hand.  Ep.  ad  Demetrianom,  (Africae 
proconsulem.) 
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the  number  of  years  had  been  from  the  be^imiing  of  the 
world,  though  they  vary  somewhat  and  diifer  m  summing  up 
the  number,  teach  that  not  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
at  all  events,  are  to  be  expected."*  "  These  calculations," 
Gibbon  very  properly  remarks,  "  were  formed  on  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  was  universally  received  during  the  first  six 
centuries."t  "  The  reason  why,"  says  Thomas  Burnet,  "  so 
many  of  the  Fathers  were  mistaken,  in  supposing  the  end  at 
hand,  was,  because  they  reckoned  the  six  thousand  years 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint — which  set- 
ting back  the  beginning  oi  the  world  many  ages  beyond  the 
Hebrew,  the  six  thousand  years  were  nearly  expired  in  the 
times  of  those  Fathers  ;  and  this  made  them  conclude  the 
world  was  very  near  an  end."J  "  Owing  to  a  radical  error 
in  their  chronological  calcalus,"  says  Prof.  Bush,  "  they  con- 
ceived themselves  as  actually  having  arrived  at  the  eve  of 
the  world's  seventh  millenary  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  having 
their  lot  cast  on  the  Saturday  of  the  great  antitypical  week 
of  the  creation."§ 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Second  Advent,  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  Millennium, 
were  supposed  to  be  associated  together,  and  were  eagerly 
expected  in  those  first  days  of  the  Christian  church.  It  was 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  John's  Millennium  was  inter- 
preted of  the  same  events. 

The  first  among  professedly  Christian  writers,  who  took 
this  view  of  the  vision  of  John,  was  Cerinthus.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  at  Ephesus,  a1/  ''^<^  close  of  the  first  century. 
Irenaeus,  speaking  of  Polyc  ^  ^  says  :  **  There  are  those  who 
heard  from  him,  that  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  when  he 
had  entered  a  bath  at  Ephesus,  and  saw  Cerinthus  within, 
immediately  rushed  out  from  the  bath,  unwashed,  exclaiming, 
*  Let  us  fly,  lest  the  bath,  in  which  Cerinthus,  the  adversary 
of  the  truth,  is,  should  suddenly  fall  upon  us,'  "||  In  addition 
to  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Gnostics,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  noted  advocates,  he  is  said  to  have 
taught  a  grossly  sensual  Chiliasm.  Caius,  a  presbyter  of 
Rome,  writing  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  charges 
against  him,  that  "  by  means  of  revelations,  which  he  claimed 
were  written  by  a  great  apostle,  he  falsely  maintained  ab- 
surd marvels,  and  impostures  as  if  revealed  to  him  by 
angels,  and  positively  aflSrmed  these  things  :  that,  after  the 

•  Div.  Inst,  B.  Vn.  c.  25.       f  D.  and  F.,  L  262.     t  Theory  of  the  Earth,  IL 

J  Treatise  on  the  MiUennium,  p.  52. 
Aderaus  Haereses,  UL,  ch.  3,  sec.  4. 
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resurrection  of  the  human  body,  Christ  would  have  a  terres- 
trial kingdom,  and  that  men  in  the  flesh  at  Jerusalem  would 
be  subject  to  desires  and  lusts.  Since,  also,  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  had  it  in  'mind  to  deceive 
men,  he  insisted  that  the  nimiber  of  a  thousand  years  would 
be  consumed  in  the  celebration  of  nuptial  feasts.  The  same 
is  affirmed  of  him,  also,  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
about  the  middle  of  the  tnird  century.*  Neander  supposes 
him  to  have  held  unmistakably  to  the  personal  reign  of 
Christ  on  the  earth  :  "  As  a  sort  of  midale  and  transition 
point,  from  the  earthly  system  of  the  world  to  the  new, 
eternal,  heavenly  system,  Cerinthus,  with  many  Jewish 
theologists,  supposed  a  thousand-year  season  of  happiness, 
imder  the  government  of  the  Messiah  rendered  triumphant 
through  the  power  of  the  Logos,  which  was  to  take  place  in 
Jerusalem  as  the  centre  point  of  the  ennobled  earth,  t 

Augustine  regarded  him  as  the  originator  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Christian  church :  "  The  Corinthians,  so-called  from 
Cerinthus,  feign  that  there  will  be  a  thousand  years  after  the 
resurrection  in  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  according  to 
the  carnal  desires  and  lusts  of  the  flesh,  whence, -also,  they 
are  called  Chiliasts."^  The  same  thing  is  affirmed  by 
Isidore.§ 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Second  Advent,  as  introductory  of  the  Grand  Sabbath  of 
Rabbinical  origin,  came  into  notice  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  The  first  Chiliast 
was  a  Gnostic,  a  heretic,  a  man  of  visionary  conceits, 
disowned  and  rejected  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church.  With 
him  and  his  immediate  disciples  it  would  probably  have  died, 
or  have  been  classed  in  the  list  of  heresies,  but  for  the  in- 
fluence of  Papias,  bishop  of  HierapoUs,  in  Phrygia,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  second  century.  JEusebius  affirms  of  him, 
that  *'  he  sets  forth  things  as  coming  to  him  from  unwritten 
tradition,  viz. — certain  strange  parables  of  the  Saviour,  and 
doctrines  of  his,  and  certain  other  fabulous  things.  Among 
them  he  also  declares  that  there  will  be  a  certain  Chiliad 
of  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  when  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  will  be  established  materially  [(Tco/iarixco^] 
on  the  earth."  "  He  appears  to  have  been,"  he  adds,  "  of 
exceedingly   small  capacity,  as  one  might  affirm  from  the 


*  Ecc.  Hist  of  EusebiuB  PamphlUus,  B.  III.,  c.  28. 

t  Hist  of  ti^e  Christian  Religion  and  Church  daring  the  first  three  centores. 
Sect  rVy  2,  L,  B. 
X  De  Haeres,  ad  QaodTultdeiim,  ch.  &  §B.  VUL 
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testimony  of  his  own  words.  Still  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  like  opinion  among  most  ecclesiastics,  who 
allege  the  great  antiquity  of  the  man."* 

Neander  represents  him  as  "  a  man  of  plain  piety,  but — as 
the  fragments  of  his  writings  and  historical  notices  tend  to 
prove — of  a  very  limited  mind,  and  a  very  uncritical  credu- 
lity. Ho  collected  together,  out  of  oral  traditions,  certain 
notices  about  the  lives  and  sayings  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles, [in  his  book,  entitled  Xoyiaov  xvpiaxdov  kSrjYrf<seiif\  and 
among  these  he  received  much  which  was  misunderstood 
and  false  ;  and  thus  he  was  the  means  of  propagating  many 
mifounded  notions  about  the  enjoyments  of  the  millennial 
reign.  The  injurious  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  relish 
for  sensual  enjoyment,  which  was  in  contradistinction  to  the 

?08i)el,   was  furthered,    and   that  much   prejudice    against 
Ihristianity  might  be  engendered  by  it  among  educated  and 
civilized  heathens."t 
So  far  we  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  exegetical  evi- 

•  Bcc.  Ilist.  m,  39. 

t  Hist  of  first  3  Cen.,  Sect  V.,  n.,  Eschatology.  A  specimen  of  the  tradi- 
tioDS,  on  which  Papias  relied,  is  preserved  by  Irenseas,  which  we  subjoin,  in 
confirmation  of  the  judgment  of  Eiisebius  respecting  the  man  and  his  book. 
In  an  exposition  of  the  blessing,  pronounced  by  Isaac  upon  his  son  Jacob, 
—(Gen.  xxvii.  28,)  "  Therefore  Grod  g^ve  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  iJbQ 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine^' — Irenseus  says  :  **  The 
aforesaid  benediction,  pertains  without  contradiction  to  the  times  of  the  King- 
dom, when  the  saints;  risen  from  the  dead,  shall  reign ;  when,  also,  the  re- 
Dewed  and  liberated  creature  shall  enjoy  an  abundance  of  every  kind  of  food, 
by  means  of  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth ,  even  as  the 
Qders  who  saw  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  related,  that  they  had  heard 
from  him  how  the  Lord,  teaching  them  about  those  times,  had  said  :  '  The 
days  will  come  in  which  vines  will  grow,  each  having  10,000  boughs  ;  and  on 
each  bough  10.000  branches  ;  and  on  each  branch  10,000  twigs,  [flagellomm  ;] 
and  on  each  twig  10,000  clusters ;  and  on  each  cluster  10,000  grapes  ;  and  each 
grape,  when  pressed,  shall  yield  'io  metres  of  wine ;  and,  when  any  of  the  saints 
ihaU  take  one  of  the  clusters,  another  shall  cry  out,  '  I  am  a  better  cluster, 
take  me,  by  me  bless  the  Lord.'  Likewise,  also,  that  a  grain  of  wheat  would 
produce  10,000  ears;  and  each  ear  have  10,000  grains;  and  each  grail  five  double- 
pounds  of  fine  clean  flour ;  and  the  other  fi-uits  [poma],  seeds  and  herbage  in 
uke  proportion ;  and  all  the  animals,  using  the  food  taken  from  the  earth, 
will  be  peaccflil  and  harmonious  with  one  another,  subject  to  men  with  aU 
snbjection.' "  Irenaeus  quotes  all  this  from  the  fourth  book  of  Papias.  *'  Con- 
tra llaeresos,"  V.  33.  On  this  passage,  Dr.  Whitb;^  well  remarks  :  "  Can  any 
man  be  so  wholly  bereft  of  sense,  as  to  imagine  this  stuff  could  ever  come  out 
of  the  mouth  of  an  apostle  ?  No,  certainly;  he  had  it  only  from  the  converted 
Jews,  in  whose  writings,  some  learned  persons  have  informed  me,  the  words 
cited  by  Ireneus  from  Papias  are  yet  to  be  found.''  Treatise  of  the  Millen- 
nium, chap.  1.  sec.  3.  The  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  tiiese  talen  of 
Papias,  from  which  Justin  and  Irensaus  seem  largely  to  have  drawn,  may  be 
ieen,  by  reference  to  the  '*  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,  which 
ire  sapposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  Earliest 
Ages,  toroagh  several  successive  Centoriee.    By  Conyers  ICiddletoni  D.  D." 
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dence  of  the  doctrine  from  the  inspired  word.  Neither 
Cerinthus  nor  Papias  make  any  pretence  to  such  a  thing. 
Nothing  could  be  more  visionary  than  their  representations, 
and  nothing  more  baseless.  It  does  not  alter  the  case  at  all, 
that  their  views  seemed  plausible  to  their  immediate  follow- 
ers, and  were  perpetuated  for  several  generations  in  certain 
ecclesiastical  circles.  The  candid  inquirer  seeks  not  to 
know  how  many  have*  received  a  doctrine,  but  on  what 
grounds  their  faith  in  it  was  based.  Popularity  is  no  test  of 
truth. 

The  first  show  of  anything  like  argument,  in  behalf  of  these 
views,  we  find  in  one  of  the  writmgs  of  Flavins  Justinus, 

I)hilosopher  and  martyr,  a  Greek,  but  a  native  of  the  holy 
and.  He  is  sojourning  at  Ephbsus  about  A.  D.  140  :  and 
walking  one  morning  in  the  Xystus,  meets  with  Trypho,  a 
Jew,  and  enters  into  a  discussion  with  him,  on  some  stone 
seats  in  the  middle  of  the  Stadium,  on  the  comparative  claims 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions.  Justin  endeavors  to 
prove,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies,and  to  disprove  the  current  charges  of  the  Jews  against 
Christianity.  Trypho,  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  ex- 
presses surprise  at  an  intimation  on  the  part  of  Justin,  that 
he  believes  in  the  Sabbatic  Millennium,  and  asks  if  he  truly 
receives  this  doctrine.  Justin  assures  him,  that  both  he  him- 
self and  many  others  with  him  do  truly  receive  it,  while  "many 
s^ain,  and  such  Christians  too  as  are  of  pure  and  holy  doc- 
trine, do  not  admit  it."  He  then  cautions  him  against  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  all  are  Christians  who  claim  to  be 
such,  especially  those  who  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
He  then  observes, — **  But  I,  and  such  Christians  as  are  alto- 
gether orthodox  [op^oyvajpiove?  Harandvray]  know,  that 
there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ;  and  the  prophets 
Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  and  others  acknowledge  a  thousand  years 
in  a  rebuilt,  beautified  and  amplified  Jerusalem."* 

In  support  of  his  position  he  appeals  to  the  language  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  :  "  For,  behold  I  create  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,"  &c.,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ;t  using  of  course, 
the  Septuagint  version,  in  which,  instead  of, "  as  the  days  of  a 
tree,"  we  read,  "  as  the  days  of  the  tree  of  life,"  "  are  the 
days  of  my  people."  On  this  passage  he  thus  remarks : 
"  W  hat,  therefore,  is  said  in  these  words — *  For  as  the  days 
of  the  tree  of  life  shall  be  the  days  of  my  people,  the  produce 
of  their  toils  shall  be  multiplied,' — we  understand  mystically 

*  Dialogofl  cum  Tryphone  Judaeo.    Sec.  80.  f  Isa,  Izv.  17,  25.    . 
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to  signify  a  millenninm  ;  for,  when  it  was  said  to  Adam,  that 
in  the  day  he  ate  of  the  tree  he  should  die,  we  know  that  he 
did  nolP  live  out  that  millennium.  Moreover,  we  understand 
in  the  same  way  this  also  : '  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  thousand 
years.'"*  There  are  not  wanting,  even  at  the  present  day, 
some  on  whom  such  reasoning  makes  a  deep  impression.  But 
to  all  sober  inquirers  it  sounds  like  the  babblings  of  childhood. 
It  is  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 

He  proceeds :  "  Moreover,  a  certain  man  among  us,  whose 
name  was  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  in  the  revela- 
tion made  to  him,  foretold,  that  believers  in  our  Christ  would 
pass  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  that,  afterwards, 
there  would  be  the  universal,  and,  in  a  word,  the  everlasting 
simultaneous  resurrection  of  all,  and  the  judgment ;  the 
same  as  our  Lord  said  :  *  They  shall  neither  marry,  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  equal  to  angels,  smce  they 
are  the  sons  of  the  God  of  the  resurrection.'  t 

In  this  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  John,  it  is  evident  that 
Justin  could  not  have  had  the  words  of  the  apostle  before 
him.  The  statement  of  the  apostle  relative  to  the  thousand 
year8,J  makes  no  mention  of  the  place  where  the  saints  of 
that  period  were  to  live  and  reign  with  Christ,  though  it  is 
implied  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  this  world.  Nor  does  Jus- 
tin attempt  to  show,  that  the  Apocalyptic  millennium 
and  the  Sabbatical  millennium  of  Trypho  and  the  Rabbins 
are  identical.  The  reasoning  is  of  the  loosest  sort ;  not  un* 
like,  however,  much  that  we  meet  with  in  our  own  day,  in 
the  same  direction  of  thought. 

The  same  is  true,  in  respect  to  his  interpretation  of  Isaiah's 
grand  and  glowing  description  of  the  gospel  dispensation.§ 
Writing  nearly  700  years  before  the  Messiah's  Advent,  at  a 
time  of  great  gloom  and  disaster,  the  prophet  foretells  the 
coming  of  the  Great  Deliverer,  and,  under  the  imagery  of  a 
new  creation,  a  renovated  and  extraordinarily  fertile  earth, 
he  describes  the  blessedness  and  the  endlessness  of  the  new 
dispensation,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  its  privileges  to  the 
whole  Gentile  world.  Not  an  intimation  is  given  in  this  pas- 
sage of  a  millennium,  or  of  a  Second  Advent  of  Christ  to  in- 
troduce a  third  dispensation,  thereby  superseding  the  second, 
the  gospel  dispensation.  Everything  looks  to  the  Messiah's 
coming  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  the  world's  great  Bene- 
factor.    No  such  interpretation  as  that  of  Justin  is  admissi- 


•  Ut  supra.  t  Ut  supra. 

X  Rer.  XX  1-6.  §  Isa.,  66th  and  66th  chapters. 
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ble.  And  yet,  it  is  by  just  such  perversions,  not  inten- 
tional, of  course, — unwarranted  perversions, — of  the  obvious 
intent  of  ancient  prophecj^,  that  similar  theories,  are  even  to 
this  day,  industriousljr  maintained  and  propagated.* 

The  legendary  origin  of  the  Chiliasm  of  that  period,  with 
which  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  so  closely  identified,  is  fully  developed  in  the  writings  of 
Irenaeus.  Though  he  finished  his  course  at  Lyons,  France, 
he  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  a  disciple  both 
of  Polycarp  and  of  Papias.  That  he  adopted  tlic  Ohiliastic 
views  of  the  latter,  is  not  to  be  denied.  "  In  whatever  num- 
ber of  days,"  he  says  in  his  "Treatise  against  Heretics,"  A.  D. 
192,  "  the  world  was  made,  in  as  many  thousands  of  years  it 
will  come  to  an  end.  And  therefore  the  Scripture  saith, — 
*  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the 
host  of  them  :  and  on  the  sixth  day  God  ended  all  his  works 
which  he  had  made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from 
all  his  works.^  This  is  a  narration  of  the  past,  and  a  predic- 
tion of  the  future  :  *  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand 
years/  But  in  six  days  all  that  was  made  was  completed. 
Their  consummation,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  is  the  sixth 
thousand  year.'^t  By  such  allegorizing  anything  whatever, 
however  fanciful,  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  may  be  made 
"  manifest." 

Again  he  says :  "  When  the  Antichrist  shall  have  laid 
waste  all  things  in  this  world,  having  reigned  three  years 
and  six  months,:}:  and  held  his  seat  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, then  the  Lord  shall  come  from  heaven,  in  clouds,  with 
the  Father^s  glory,  and  hurl  him  and  his  followers  into  the 

*  We  give  a  specimeD  of  Jostin's  reasoning  with  the  Jew,  from  which  the 
8tyle  of  his  argument  can  be  readily  conjectured:  ^^The  lamb,''  be  says, 
'^  that  was  ordered  to  be  roasted  whole  was  a  symbol  of  the  passion  of  the 
cross  by  which  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer.  For  the  roasted  lamb  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  figure  of  the  cross ;  for  one  spit  pierces  it  horizontaUy 
from  the  lower  extremities  to  the  head,  and  another  across  the  back,  from 
which,  also,  hang  the  fore  legs  [ai  X^^P^^]  of  the  lamb.  So,  also,  the  two 
goats  in  the  fast,  ordered  to  be  alike,  the  one  of  which  was  to  be  a  scape-goat, 
but  the  other  for  an  offering,  were  a  prefiguration  of  the  two  Adyento  of  tibe 
Messiah."    Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  ch.  40. 

t  Contra  Haereses, B.  v.,  ch.  28,  sec.  3. 

i  A  modem  advocate  of  the  Messiah's  Personal  Reign  on  the  Earth,  refei> 
ing  to  this  passage,  represents  Irenaeus  as  saying, — **  Antichrist  having  reigned 
1260  years.''  The  original  Greek  is  not  extant.  The  Latin  translator  uses 
the  words,  ''Cum  autem  vastaverit  Antichristus  bio  omnia  in  hoc  mundo, 
regnans  annis  tribus  et  mensibus  sea;."  That  mode  of  computation,  by  which  a 
prophetic  year  is  counted  as  360  natural  years,  and  a  prophetic  month  as  30 
years,  had  not  come  into  vogue  in  the  second  century,  nor  did  it,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  till  long  after  the  first  mUlennium  of  our  era  had  passed 
away.    (See  '*  The  Voice  of  the  Church,"  by  D.  T.  Taylor,  p.  62.) 
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lake  of  fire ;  but  he  will  bring  in  the  times  of  bis  righteous 
reign,  t.  e.,  the  Best,  the  seventh  day  sanctified,  and  restore 
to  Abraham  the  promised  inheritance,  in  which  kingdom, 
says  the  Lord,  many  from  the  east,  and  the  west,  shall  come 
and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob."*  It  enters 
essentially  into  his  argument,  that  the  inheritance  must  be 
on  the  earth ;  and  that  Canaan  was  a  type  of  the  larger  do- 
main to  be  given  to  the  patriarch  and  his  spiritual  seed,  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  God.  •"  For  it  is  fitting  that  the 
righteous,  rising  at  the  appearing  of  God,  should,  in  that 
condition  which  is  renewed,  receive  the  promise  of  inherit- 
ance which  God  promised  to  the  fathers,  and  reign  in  it ;  and 
that  then  the  judgment  should  take  place.  For  in  that  condi- 
tion in  which  they  have  labored  or  been  afflicted,  tried  in  all 
ways  by  suffering,  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  receive  the 
fmit  of  their  suffering  ;  and  in  that  condition  in  which  they 
were  slain  for  the  love  of  God,  they  should  be  brought  to 
life  ;  and  in  that  condition  in  which  they  endured  bondage-, 
they  should  reign."t  The  Chiliasm  of  Irenaeus  may  not  have 
been  as  gross  as  that  of  Papias,  but  it  was  as  truly  Jewish 
and  carnal. 

These  interpretations  soon  began  to  bear  their  legitimate 
fruit.  A  spirit  of  wild  fanaticism  took  possession  of  not  a 
few  religious  teachers  and  their  followers,  in  the  region 
where  most  these  views  of  the  Second  Advent  prevailed. 
The  Phrygians  of  Asia  Minor  had  long  been  noted  for  the 
visionary  and  superstitious  character  of  their  religion,  and 
their  fondness  for  magical  enchantments  and  ecstatic  rap- 
tures. Paul  had  occasion  to  rebuke  them  for  their  subjection 
to  carnal  ordinances,  and  to  caution  them  against  **  philoso- 
phy and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.''^  It  was  in  Phrygia 
that  Papias  with  so  much  success  had  proclaimed  his  sensuous 
Chiliasm  ;  and  here,  too,  Montanus,  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  entered  upon  his  visionary  career.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ardaban,  a  village  of  Mysia,  on  the  confines  of 
Phrygia,  and,  after  his  conversion,  enthusiastically  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  However  sincere  and 
zealous  in  the  cause  he  may  have  been  at  the  first,  he  pres- 
ently had  the  vanity  and  audacity  to  claim  for  himseli  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  to  be  in  communication  with   the  spirit- 

♦  Ut  sapra,  ch.  30,  eec.  4. 
t  Contra  Haereses,  B.  V.  ch.  32,  sec.  1. 

X  Col.  ii.  8.  16-23.    CoIobsp,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis,  were  ftU  ciiies  of 
Phrygia,  and  within  a  circle  of  a  jevj  few  miles  in  extent 
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world,  and,  at  length,  to  be  himself  the  Paraclete — or  posesa- 
ed  of  the  fullness  of  the  Paraclete — promised  by  the  Saviour,* 
who  was  to  abide  with  the  church  forever,  and  to  clear  up 
by  new  and  much  more  luminous  revelations,  the  obscarities 
and  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Apollinaris,  at  that  time  the  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Hierapolis,  and  others  of  that  region,  entered  the  lists  against 
these  dangerous  errors  and  delusions  •  and,  from  fragments  of 
the  writings  of  one  of  them,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  we  learn, 
that  Montanus  was  wont  to  be  "  wrou^nt  up  into  a  certain 
kind  of  frenzy  and  ecstatic  rapture,  raving  and  babbling  and 
uttering  strange  sounds,  and  under  the  pretence  of  prophecy 
proclaiming  things  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  church  from, 
the  earliest  times."  Those  present  at  the  time  are  repre- 
sented as  accusing  him  of  being  "under  the  influence  of 
demons  and  the  spirit  of  delusion."  Among  those  that  were 
deluded  by  him  were  Prisca  (or  Priscilla)  and  Maximilla, 
'*  noble  and  opulent  women,"  as  Jerome  calls  them,  who  were 
actuated  by  the  same  '*  spirit  of  ecstatic  frenzy,  raving  and 
babbling  like  himself  in  a  strange  incoherent  manner."t 
Others  of  their  number,  also,  fell  into  the  same  practices, 
and  claimed  to  be  under  divine  inspiration. 

Among  the  predictions  thus  uttered  by  Montanus  was,  the 
announcement  of  "  the  near  approach  of  God's  judicial  punish- 
ment of  the   persecutors  ot   the   church,  as  well  as  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Mil- 
lenarian  kingdom,  the  blessedness  of  which   he  painted   in 
attractive   colors."     He  and  his  followers  maintained  that 
"  the  season  of  the  last  and  richest  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  form  the  last  age  of  the  church,  and  precede 
the  second  coming  of  Christ."    Maximilla  boldly  affirmed, 
that  "  no  other  prophetess  would  follow  after  her,  but  that 
the  end  of  the  world  would  immediately  take  place;" J    They 
singled  out  the  place  in  Phrygia  (which  they  regarded  as  the 
oldest  country  in  the  world),  where  the  Messiah  was  to  set 
up    his    throne.      "  Who,"   says   Apollonius,   "  is   this    new 
teacher  ?     His  works  and  doctrines  sufficiently  show.     This 
is  he  that  taught  the  dissolutions  of  marriage  ;  that  imposed 
new  rules  of  fasting  ;  that  called  Pepuza  and  Tymium  (for 
they  are  small  towns  of  Phrygia)  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  call 
thither  all  men  from  all  quarters."§    Neander  says  :  "  They 

•  John,  Xiv,  16,  26.  xv.  26. 

t  Eiiseb.  Ecc.  Hist,  V,  16.    Hier.  ad  Ctesiph.,  I,  222. 

I  NeaDder's  Church  History,  sfction  V,  L 

%  Euseb.  Ch.  Hist.,  V,  18. 
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were  called  'Cataphrygians/  [oHxara  ^pvyaf\  from  the  conn- 
try  of  their  origin,  and,  also,  Tepuzians,'  because  that  Montanus 
taught  that  a  place,  called  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  locality  of  a  Montanistic  chiirch,  was 
selected  as  the  spot  from  which  the  Millenarian  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  to  proceed."* 

In  reading  the  history  of  Montanism,  we  are  strongly  re- 
minded of  the  scenes  in  our  own  country  some  twenty  years 
since,  when  just  such  another  class  of  religious  people  were 
predicting  and  anticipating  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  only  illustration  of  the  saying, — ^His- 
tory  is  continually  repeating  itself  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
world. 

When  we  remember  that  Tertullian,  of  Carthage,  who 
wrote  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  became  a  disciple 
of  Montanus,  and  the  principal  defender  of  the  sect,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  him  defending,  also,  their  Chiliasm.  In 
writing  against  Marcion  and  his  errors,  he  says  :  "  We  con- 
fess that  a  kingdom  is  promised  us  on  earth,  before  that  in 
heaven,  but  in  another  state,  viz.,  after  the  resurrection,  for 
a  thousand  years,  in  a  city  of  divine  workmanship,  Jeru- 
salem,* brought  down  from  heaven  ;  which,  also,  the  apostle 
designates  as  our  mother  from  above,  and  our  noXlravfjia,  i.e., 
pronouncing  our  citizenship  to  be  in  heaven,  he  speaks  of  it 
figuratively  as  a  celestial  city.  This  [city]  Ezekiel,  also, 
knew,  and  the  apostle  John  saw."  Again  :  "  This  city,  we 
say,  is  provided  of  God  for  the  receiving  of  the  saints  in  the 
resurrection,  and  for  the  refreshing  of  them  with  a  plenty  of 
all  good  things,  especially  spiritual,  in  compensation  for  those 
which  we  have  either  despised  or  lost  in  the  world  ;  since  it 
is  both  just  and  worthy  of  God,  that  his  servants  should  also 
triumph  there  where  they  have  been  aflSicted  for  his  sake. 
After  which  thousand  years,  within  which  period  is  included 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  rising  earlier  or  later  according 
to  their  deserts,  then,  both  the  destruction  of  the  world  and 
the  conflagration  of  the  judgment-day  having  taken  place, 
we  shall  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  into  angelic  substance, 
and,  having  been  clothed  upon  with  incorruption,  shall  be 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.t 

That  such  views  of  the  Second  Advent  should  have  ob- 
tained no  little  prevalence  among  oriental  Christians,  espe- 
cially such  as  were  of  Hebraistic  origin,  and  in  an  age  of  iFre- 
Suent  and  severe  persecution,  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Not 
tiat  all  who  received  them  were  as  sensuous  in  their  expec- 

*  Ut  supra.  t  Ady.  Marcionem,  B.  III.  ch.  24. 
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tations  as  Cerinthus  and  Papias.  But  that  they  all  looked, 
forward  to  a  millennial  period  of  bliss  on  earth,  then  just  at 
hand,  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  glorious  Advent-of  the  Mes- 
siah, is  clear.  Still  it  cannot  be  said  that  Chiliasm  was  the 
faith  of  the  church  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Far  from  it. 
It  seems  to  have  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  to  have  prevailed 

Erincipally  in  Phrygia,  and  Mysia,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  of  Hierapolis,  Thyatira,  and  Laodicea,  but  not  much  in 
other  portions  of  the  church.     "  If  we  find,"  says  Neauder, 

Siore  discriminating  and  reliable  here  than  Gieseler,)  "  that 
illenarianism  was  then  extensively  propagated,  and  are 
able  to  explain  this  by  the  circiunstances  of  that  period,  yet, 
we  are  not  to  understand  by  this  that  it  ever  belonged  to  the 
universal  doctrines  of  the  church.  We  have  too  scanty 
documents  from  diflFerent  parts  of  the  church  in  those  times, 
to  be  able  to  speak  with  certainty  and  distinctness  on  that 
point.  When  we  find  Chiliasm  in  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Justin 
Martyr,  all  this  indicates  that  it  arose  from  one  source,  and 
was  propagated  from  one  spot."*  It  seems  never  to  have 
gained  much  footing  at  Alexandria,  or  Rome,  or  in  the 
communities  of  which  these  two  cities  were  the  great  centres. 
When  their  attention  was  at  length  drawn  to  it,  a  check  was 
at  once  put  to  its  power  and  prevalence. 

The  extravagances  of  the  Montanists,  in  proportion  as  they 
became  known,  had  the  efiect  of  exciting  a  general  spirit  of 
opposition  to  these  views.  Men  began  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons — the  ground — of  the  doctrine.  The  tendency  of 
these  Judaistic  notions,  allegory  and  literalism  combined,  be- 
came continually  more  apparent.  Juster  views  of  interpret- 
ation began  to  prevail,  even  in  Asia  Minor.  ApoUinaris  of 
Hierapolis,  the  historian  Miltiades,  Serapion,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  Apollonius,  and  Caius,  of  Rome,  all  wrote  against  the 
Montanistic  heresy,  not  sparing  its  Chiliasm.  The  Alex- 
andrian school,  much  the  most  influential  of  that  period,  had 
no  affinity  with  such  methods  of  understanding  and  applying 
Scripture.  They  were  spiritualists — disposed  to  take  spir- 
itual views  of  divine  truth.  They  excelled,  moreover,  in  the 
science  of  biblical  exegesis.  In  vain  do  we  search  among 
the  fathers  of  the  first  two  centuries  for  anything  like  a 
truly  critical  exposition  of  the  word  of  God.  To  Origen,  of 
Alexandria,  must  be  attributed  the  credit  of  being  the  father 
of  Biblical  Literature.  It  was  under  his  instructions,  or  influ- 
ence, that  the  church  began,  in  the  third  century,  effectually 
to  discard  the  literalism  of  Judaism,  and  fully  to  apprehend 

*  Chh.  Hist,  of  First  Three  Cent  Sec.  V.  2. 
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the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  God's  word.  They  carried  it, 
as  was  to  oe  expected,  to  an  unwarranted  extreme.  They 
knew  not  where  to  stop.  F^cinated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
spiritual  meaning,  they  began  to  allegorize,  and  to  find  a  deep 
spiritual  sense  in  even  the  simplest  narratives.  Great  injury 
resulted  from  these  fancies,  especially  when  men  of  weaker 
heads  indulged  in  them.  But  gradually  the  evil  corrected 
itself,  at  least  among  the  educated  classes.  The  true  level 
was  found,  and  the  theology  of  the  church  became  sounder, 
more  sensible  and  more  scriptural. 

Confidence  in  the  Chiliasmof  the  previous  century  declined. 
It  became  necessary,  on  the  part  of  its  adherents,  to  defend 
it.  Nepos,  one  of  the  bishops  of  Arsinoe,  in  Egypt,  wrote  a 
"  Refutation  of  the  Allegorists,"  endeavoring  to  maintain  his 
positions,  by  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.     The  book  has 

fierished.  We  know  of  it  only  by  notices  of  it  in  Eusebius. 
t  appeared  to  have  had  considerable  currency,  and  to  have 
perverted  many  from  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel.  Con- 
troversies were  engendered.  Nepos  died,  and  Coracion,  one 
of  the  neighboring  pastors,  headed  the  Chiliastic  party.  A 
serious  schism  impended.  Dion^^sius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
"  the  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Origen,"  as  Neander  calls 
him,  a  man  of  truly  great  learning  and  piety,  C8une  to  the 
rescue.  As  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  one  oi  the  tracts  that 
he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  he  repaired  to  Arsinoe,  and  gathered 
together  the  presbyters,  teachers,  and  brethren  of  the  various 
village  congregations  round  about,  and  for  three  days,  from 
early  in  the  morning  imtil  evening,  he  reasoned  with  them, 
and  took  up,  one  by  one,  the  positions  of  the  book  of  Nepos, 
meeting  their  objections,  and  convincing  them  out  of  the 
word  of  God.  An  entire  reconciliation  ensued.  The  brethren 
with  their  leader  acknowledged  their  errors,  and  returned  to 
the  orthodox  faith.  As  the  book  still  continued  to  circulate, 
Dionysius  wrote  out,  A.  D.  255,  the  substance  of  his  argu- 
ment, in  two  books,  entitled,  "  Concerning  the  Promises," 
by  means  of  which  the  spread  of  the  new  views  was  effec- 
tually arrested. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  re- 
garded by  the  wisest  scholars  of  that  day  as  utterly  beyond 
their  comprehension.  Dionysius  says  : "  I  would  by  no  means 
venture  to  set  aside  the  book  itself,  especially  as  there  are 
many  brethren  who  so  highly  esteem  it ;  but,  admitting  that 
the  comprehension  of  it  is  beyond  my  capacity,  I  suppose 
there  is  some  hidden  and  mysterious  meaning  throughout  in 
its  contents.     For,  even  though  I  do  not  understand  it,  still  I 
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suppose  some  deeper  sense  is  couched  in  the  words.  Not 
measuring  or  judgmg  these  things  by  my  own  reason,  but 
assigning  more  to  faith,  I  attribute  to  it  things  higher  than  I 
can  possibly  comprehend.  Still  I  do  not  reject  those  things 
which  I  do  not  understand,  but  so  much  the  more  do  they 
excite  my  wonder,  because  of  my  inability  to  comprehend 
them."*  A  truly  candid  admission,  and  worthy  of  profound 
consideration. 

Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettan,  in  Upper  Pannonia  (Hungary), 
about  A.  D.  290,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse  and 
several  other  portions  of  the  Scripture.  He  is  claimed  as  a 
Chiliast,  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  what  he  wrote  in  favor  of 
these  views  has  been  expurgated.  Jerome  and  others  ex- 
pressly testify,  that  Victorinus,  in  his  commentary,  defended 
this  opinion.  Bellarmine,  therefore,  doubts  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  work  that  is  extant,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  does 
not  defend,  but  even  opposes,  Chiliasm.t 

Methodius,  bishop  of  Olympus,  in  Lycia,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  century,  represents  one  of  the  virgins,  in  his  "Con- 
vivium  Virginum,  as  maintaining  that  they  who  are  adorned 
with  chastity  and  other  virtues  "  shall,  after  the  judgment, 
reign  with  Christ  1000  years  upon  earth,  at  the  termination 
of  which  Millennium,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  being  made  like 
to  the  angels,  they  shall  all  ascend  to  live  forever  in  the 
kingdom  above."t 

Our  catalogue  of  Chiliasts  terminates  with  Commodian 
and  Lactantius.  The  former  was  a  North  African,  and  a  con- 
vert from  Paganism.  He  wrote,  in  Latin  verse,  near  the  close 
of  the  third  century.  In  his  book,  "  Adversus  Paganos,"  he 
maintained  "  a  very  gross  system  of  Chiliasm,  which  bears 
upon  it  the  coloring  of  carnal  Judaism.  The  chiefest  princes 
of  the  world  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  become  the  slaves  of 
the  pious  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Millennium,  and  all  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  under  the  influence  of  an  unchristian  imagina- 
tion is  transferred  to  that  kingdom."  § 

Lactantius,  a  native  of  Fermo,  in  Ancona,  it  is  thought, 
but  in  later  life,  a  resident  of  Nicomedia,  ^vrote  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  The  purity  of  his  style  pro- 
cured for  him  the  appellation  of  "The  Christian  Cicero." 
"  His  taste,"  says  Proi.  Stuart,  "  was  as  singular  ^  his  belief 
in  rfespect  to  the  Millennium.     Instead  of  quoting  the  Scrip- 

•  Euaeb.  Eco.  Hist  Vlf.,  24,26. 
t  S.  Hieron.  Catal.  Scrip.  Ecc,  Ed.,  1722,  p.  76. 
i  Succ.  of  Sac.  Lit    By  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  L  180. 
§  NModer'B  Eca  Hist,  Sec.  V.  3. 
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tares,  he  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions  interlards  his  dis- 
courses excessively  with  extracts  from  the  putid  Sibylline 
oracles  ;  which  seem  to  have  been  as  much  an  object  of  his 
wonder  and  reverence  as  the  Scriptures."*  Although  he  may 
have  resorted  to  these  worthless  oracles,  rather  than  to 
Qod's  word,  because  of  his  writing  against  Paganism,  yet  it 
deprives  his  testimony  of  all  credit. 

In  the  seventh  book  of  his  "Divine  Institutions,"  he  treats 
of  the  "  Happy  Life."  "  Then  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  and 
Mighty  God  shall  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  as 
the  Sibyl  testifies  and  says  : 

*ncc67fi  yap  yaiTfi  tore  Srproor  dvyx^^ti  edrat, 
AvTo^  6  navroxfxxrooft  or^  av  eXBtf  fitfjiart  xplyai 
ZoavTGJV  xai  rexpoor  ^x^^  ^^^  xod/ior  aicavTa? 

"  But  when  he  shall  have  put  an  end  to  unrighteousness 
and  executed  the  great  judgments,  and  raised  to  life  the 
righteous  from  the  beginning,  he  shall  dwell  a  thousand  years 
among  men,  and  rule  over  them  with  a  most  righteous  gov- 
ernment ;  as  elsewhere  the  Sibyl  in  prophetic  rapture  ex- 
claims : 

*Kkvrt  Si  MOV  fiiporcti  fiadtXev^  aioovtoi  apx^t? 

"  Then  they  who  are  living  in  their  bodies  shall  not  die, 
but  during  the  same  thousand  years  shall  beget  an  infinite 
multitude,  and  their  ofispring  shall  be  holy  and  dear  to  God. 
But  they,  who  have  been  raised  up  from  below,  shall  preside 
as  judges  over  the  living.  The  nations,  however,  shall  not 
be  utterly  extinguished,  but  some  will  be  left  for  the  victory 
of  God,  to  be  triumphed  over  by  the  righteous,  and  reduced 
to  perpetual  bondage.t  At  the  same  time,  the  prince  of 
demons,  the  contriver  of  all  evil,  shall  be  bound  with  chains, 
and  kept  in  custody  the  thousand  years  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire, so  that  righteousness  shall  rule  in  the  world,  and  no 
evil  be  attempted  against  the  people  of  God.  After  whose 
Advent,  the  righteous  shall  be  gathered  together  from  all  the 
earth,  and,  the  judgment  being  past,  the  holy  city  shall  be 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  in  which  God  "himself,  the 
builder,  shall  dwell  with  the  reigning  saints  ;  which  city  the 
Sibyl  designates  when  she  says  : 

^Kai  fCoXty  rfv  kitoirf6e  fieoi,  avrr/r  kico{rj6e 
AafiftptDTEpay  adrpoov,  xai  i]XioVy  ^di  6£Xijytj%J 

*  Comm.  on  the  Apoc,  1. 326. 

t  Do  oar  modern  MiUenarians  hold  that  Slarery  will  continue  during  the 
Penonal  Reign? 
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"  Then  the  darkness,  by  which  the  skies  were  overspread 
and  obscured,  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  moon  acquire 
the  lustre  of  the  sun,  nor  shall  it  wane  any  more  ;  while  the 
sun  shall  become  seven  times  more  brilliant  than  it  is  now. 
Then  the  earth  shall  develop  its  fertility,  and  spontaneously 

E reduce  the  richest  crops  ;  the  mountain  rocks  shall  sweat 
oney  ;  wine  shall  run  aown  the  brooks  :  and  the  rivers  shall 
overflow  with  milk.  Yea,  the  very  world  shall  rejoice,  and 
all  nature,  released  and  freed  from  the  dominion  of  evil,  im- 
piety, crime  and  error,  shall  leap  for  joy.  No  beasts  the 
while  shall  feed  on  blood,  no  birds  on  prey,  but  all  things 
shall  be  quiet  and  peaceful ;  lions  and  calves  shall  stand 
•together  at  the  stall,  the  wolf  shall  not  seize  the  sheep,  the 
dog  shall  not  hunt,  hawks  and  eagles  shall  not  hurt,  the 
infant  shall  play  with  serpents."* 

The  eighth  part  descrioes  the  final  struggle  after  the  Mil- 
lennium. The  devil  and  his  angels  are  to  be  loosed  and  to 
stir  up  the  nations  to  make  war  upon  the  holy  city,  when  fire 
from  heaven  is  to  devour  them.  The  earth  is  then  to  be  re- 
newed ;  men  are  to  be  made,  like  the  angels,  as  white  as 
snow,  and  live  forever  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  ;  the 
wicked  dead  are  to  be  raised,  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon 
them,  and  hell  is  then  to  receive  them.t 

The  wonderful  revolution  wrought  in  the  state  and  pros- 

Eects  of  Christianity,  by  the  conversion  of  Constantino,  and 
is  accession  to  the  imperial  throne,  had  a  powerful  influence, 
also,  in  repressing  the  feeble  remains  of  Chiliasm.  We  meet 
with  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  six  thousand  years  of  toil  and 
trouble,  it  is  true,  in  Hilary,  and  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 
But  the  Sabbath  that  was  to  follow,  in  their  judgment,  was  to 
be  a  spiritual  and  eternal  Hibbath,  to  follow  immediately 
upon  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  to  raise  the  dead  and 
judge  the  world.  The  idea  of  his  personal  reign  on  the 
earth  for  a  thousand  years  was  vigorously  asssiled  by  Euse- 
bius,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Damasus  of  Rome,  and 
Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  Innocent  of  Rome.  So  effectual 
was  the  suppression  when  it  was  condemned  by  the  latter. 
A.  D.  411,  as  to  lead  Baronius,  in  the  annals  of  that  year,  to  say: 
"  The  figments  of  the  millenaries  being  now  rejected  every- 
where, and  derided  by  the  learned  with  hisses  and  laughter, 
and  also  being  put  under  the  ban,  were  entirely  extirpated." 
It  only  remained  that  the  sixth  thousand  year,  according 
to  the  received  chronology,  should  come  and  go,  in  order  to 

»  Div.  Inst  Vn.,  24,  26.  f  Div.  Inst.  VH,  6,  7,  8,  24, 26. 
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put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the.  legendary  notion  of  seven 
chiliads.  The  sixth  century,  the  beginning,  as  was  supposed, 
of  the  seventh  millennium,  came  and  went,  and  with  it  the 
last  remains  of  the  effete  Chiliasm,  with  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Second  Advent  had  hitherto  been  so  intimately  and 
injuriously  conjoined.  We  are  now  prepared  to  trace,  in  a 
subsequent  number,  the  further  history  of  the  doctrine  ; 
simply  observing,  that  hitherto  we  have  found  nothing  like  a 
satisfactory  exposition  of  the  Second  Advent.  As  for  sound 
Scriptural  exegesis,  we  look  for  it  in  vain  among  these  early 
Millenarians.  Their  Sabbatical  Millennium  is  8ho^vn  to  have 
been  a  mere  figment  of  the  fancy.  While  the  attempt  to 
identify  this  Rabbinical  legend  with  the  Millennium  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  scarcely  worth  the  name  of  tirgument.  It  is 
conjecture  all. 


Art.  II.— the  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES    OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

PROPHETS.* 

Bj  Dr.  Hermjlnn  Hupfild. 

Latterly  writers  on  theology  and  history,  have  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  sufficiently  estimated  the  significance 
of  the  Prophets  as  regards  the  inner  development  of  the  He- 
brew nation.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  equally  under- 
stood their  principles  and  conduct  as  respects  the  outward 
relations  of  the  kingdom,  especially  when  it  suffered  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  wordly  powers  of  that  time  ;  in  a  word 
their  politics  or  policy.  Yet,  now  that  we  begin  to  draw  the 
prophets  out  or  the  old  restricted  point  of  view  of  mere 
propheciers  (predictors)  or  oracles  and  to  contemplate  them 
as  tneocratic,  i,  e.,  religious  and  political  public  speakers,  and 
to  compare  them  with  the  demagogues  of  antiquity,  we  cannot 
draw  back  from  this  task.  It  must  be  confessed  that  espe- 
cially this  aspect  of  their  labors  is  exposed  to  great  misunder- 
standing and  abuse,  and  offers  many  difficulties  in  application. 
It  is  therefore  important,  first  of  all,  to  get  a  clear  notion  of 
its  true  meaning  and  foundation. 

^Translated  from  the  Neue  Evangdische  KirchmieUungf  hj  Rer.  Samusl  T. 
LowBU,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  teaching  of  the  prophets  under  such  circumstances, 
especially  when  the  people  became  dependent  on  some 
foreign  ruler,  was  certainly  the  very  contrary  of  that  current 
policy  of  all  times,  which  was  also  the  prevailing  policy  of 
their  day.  They  aimed  first  at  this  (negatively,)  that  the 
people  should  not  seek  to  help  themselves  out  of  their  condi- 
tion by  the  means  that  the  natural  man  in  his  short-sighted- 
ness commonly  seizes.  That  is,  they  must  not  seek  deliver- 
ance by  open  force  (insurrection)  and  warlike  equipments, 
nor  by  secret  conspiracy  and  unions  with  other  powers,  nor 
by  political  intrigue  and  cunning  of  any  kind ;  in  short,  by  no 
breach  of  faith  or  violation  of  treaties.  On  the  contrary — 
and  that  is  the  positive  side  of  their  teaching — they  exhort 
the  people  to  be  faithful  to  their  foreign  rulers,  after  these 
were  once  put  over  them,  and  to  the  obligations  they  had 
thus  entered  into  (treaties).  But  still  they  teach  them  to 
expect  deliverance  from  this  yoke  expressly  from  God,  and 
to  put  their  trust  exclusively  m  him  who  alone  can  help,  and 
in  his  time  will  help.  For  this  deliverance  they  must  wait 
with  patience,  and  meantime  submit  with  resignation  to  the 
trial  and  discipline  imposed  on  them.  They  must  not  antici- 
pate, nor  prematurely  seek  to  deliver  themselves  by  their 
own  power  ;  by  such  efforts  bonds  are  only  drawn  tighter, 
and  men  prepare  their  own  ruin. 

Such  are,  first  of  all,  the  sentiments  of  Isaiah  in  the  Assy- 
rian period:  so  also  in  the  later  Chaldean  time,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  all  the  prophets  with  one  accord. 

It  might  seem  that  this  teaching  suited  only  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  Israelitish  people,  and  was  founded  on  prin- 
ciples that  were  part  of  their  peculiar  relation  toward  God. 
Already  in  the  Mosaic  law  they  were  commanded  to  maintain 
strict  separation  from  other  nations,  according  to  which 
every  kind  of  union  with  such  was  forbidden  ;  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  look  to  a  special  providence  of  God  over  his 
people,  to  expect  miraculous  interference  on  his  part,  as  was, 
6»  gr.,  repeatedly  promised  by  Isaiah,  Ch.  x  and  xxxvii., 
and  as  really  happened.  But  it  is  supposed  all  this  cannot 
be  counted  on  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs.  The 
teaching  of  the  prophets  is  commonly  thought  to  be  nothing 
less  than  a  demand  of  entire  inactivity  on  the  part  of  men, 
whilst  they  confide  in  the  help  of  God  ;  during  which  they 
must  let  their  hands  hang  idle,  and  expect  everything  from 
God  ;  a  passive  obedience  toward  all  foreign  powers,  an  en- 
durance of  the  most  intolerable  and  debasing  tyranny,  a 
cowardly  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  national  independ- 
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GDce  and  freedom.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  objection  that  has 
iDeen  raised  against  the  prophets,  and  especially  against  Jere- 
xniah.  And  such  is  even  an  old  understanding  of  similar 
'tiieaching  of  the  New  Testament ;  as  if  it  commanded  an  un- 
oonditional  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  made  one 
i^ndifferent  to  one's  country  or  to  national  and  political  fellow- 
ehip.  ^ 

But  all  this  comes  from  a  series  of  misunderstandings. 
Tirst  of  all,  it  is  plain  that  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  can- 
:not  spring  from  cowardice,  that  is,  fear  of  power,  or  from 
may  indifference  toward  the  welfare  of  the  people.  For  in 
^^^hat  they  advocated  they  stood  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
mud  passion  of  the  ruling  party,  of  the  great  and  powerful  as 
'well  as  of  the  people,  and  they  only  reaped  persecution  from 
"them.  And,  moreover,  they  strongly  and  often  touchinffly 
litter  and  evince  their  ardent  attachment  to  their  country, 
»nd  their  participation  in  the  suflFerings  of  the  people  that 
^hey  foresaw,  and  their  pain  on  account  of  the  sad  eflfects 
"which  they  had  to  predict  as  the  consequence  of  the  con- 
tempt showed  to  their  advice. 

And  what  stronger  proof  of  fidelity  to  his  people  can  one 
give  than  was  given  by  Jeremiah,  the  very  one  that  has  beeu 
called  a  bad  patriot  ?  By  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  he  was 
freed  from  the  prison  into  which  his  own  people  had  cast 
him,  yet,  instead  of  accepting  the  offer  of  living  in  honor- 
able position  at  the  court  of  Babylon,  he  chose  rather  to  stay 
with  the  remnant  of  the  people  in  Judah.  And  afterwards 
when  these,  contrary  to  his  warning,  determined  to  emigrate 
into  Egypt,  even  then  he  could  not  separate  himself  from 
his  ill-advised  people,  but  accompanied  them  in  their  unhap- 
py fortune. 

Nor  can  the  prophets  have  acted  as  they  did  from  a  blind 
faith  or  rash  confidence  in  some  miraculous  interposition  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  they  are  unanimous  in  the  matter,  and 
their  wisdom  was  sanctioned  by  the  result.  For  by  the  con- 
trary course,  by  infidelity,  and  eternal  vacillation  of  the  pre- 
vailing policy  between  opposing  powers  and  means,  both 
kingdoms  went  to  destruction,  first  Israel,  then  Judah. 

Therefore  the  following  facts  ought  to  be  considered,  which 
are  (iommonly  either  overlooked  or  badly  understood  : 

1.  The  warning  against  foreign  alliances  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  all  alliances.  This 
latter  referred  immediately  to  the  Canaanites,  and  required 
their  extermination,  instead  of  living  mingled  with  ;  for  from 
the  latter  there  threatened  disasters,  which  eventually  hap- 
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pened.  But  in  the  relations  in  which  the  people  stood  to- 
wards foreign  nations  in  the  days  of  the  propnets,  an  alli- 
ance, that  is  a  treaty,  could  not  absolutely  be  rejected  by 
them.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  what  the  prophets 
inculcated  was  precisely  fidelity  to  the  treaties  they  had  en- 
tered into  with  foreign  powers.  When  the  Assyrians  began 
their  encroachments  in  their  neighborhood,  Isaiah  did  his  ut- 
most to  ward  oflF  from  Judah  all  complication  with  this  power, 
(chap,  vii.)  But  when,  contrary  to  his  advice,  they  entered 
into  relations  with  it,  and  it  was  called  in  to  give  aid  against 
inferior  danger,  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  people  were 
reduced  to  oppressive  dependence  on  it,  Isaiah  just  as  decid- 
edly demands  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  rulers  to  whom 
their  own  folly  had  subjected  them.  He  denounces  further 
alliances,  especially  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  as  faithlessness 
in  regard  to  this  one,  and  because  they  must  only  lead  to 
some  new  dependence  or  to  entire  destruction. 

2.  The  dependence  of  the  Israelites  on  these  constantly 
dissolving  worldly  powers,  Assyria,  the  Chaldea,  Egypt,  later 
Persia,  &c.,  was  not  an  intolerable  tyranny  and  abuse  ;  it  was 
no  condition  of  lawlessness  and  slavery.  As  was  generally 
the  case  in  ancient  kingdoms,  it  consisted  in  being  made 
tributary,  and  in  the  recognition  of  superiority,  including  also 
an  alliance  with  the  obligation  to  furnish  troops,  something 
like  in  the  Bheinbund  under  Napoleon.  But  under  this  alli- 
ance, the  domestic  institution  and  rule  remained  the  same, 
and  the  sanctuary  of  inherited  nationality,  religion  and  social 
customs,  and  even  a  certain  national  independence  continued 
undisturbed.  And  greater  privileges  than  these  the  Hebrew 
people  had  seldom  enjoyed,  nor  could  they  well  enjoy  more 
after  they  once  became  involved  with  the  great  powers  of 
that  time. 

It  was  the  Syrians,  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  first 
invaded  the  popular  institutions  of  the  people.  But  that 
was  because  that  ruler  was  influenced  by  a  certain  ideal  of 
national  unity.  It. was  the  same  ideal  which,  founded  on  the 
modern,  mechanical  idea  of  the  state,  is  now  sought  after  by 
even  greater  kingdoms,  embracing  various  nationalities,  and 
which  is  enforced  by  all  kinds  of  means,  more  or  less  violent 
and  artificial. 

3.  The  prophets  by  no  means  demand  entire  renunciation 
of  hopes  of  deliverance  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  of  inde- 
pendence. On  the  contrary,  they  promise  these,  and  after 
the  kingdom  was  dissolved,  they  promised  its  restoration  in 
the  most  glowing  colors,  and  most  exuberant  expressions — - 
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passing  over  to  the  Messianic  idea.  And  they  join  with  their 
promise  the  punishment  of  their  conquerors,  by  a  mighty 
judgment  of  God  against  them,  on  account  of  their  arrogance, 
which  shall  revenge,  by  their  destruction,  all  the  injustice 
done  to  the  people  of  God  and  other  nations. 

All  the  prophets  are  full  of  this  idea  of  the  restoration  and 
completion  of  the  kingdom,  as  also  of  the  great,  divine  judg- 
ment against  the  worldly  powers  that  stand  opposed  to  it. 
The  earlier  prophets,  especially  Isaiah,  are  opposed  to  the 
Assyrians,  the  latter  ones  to  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Egyp- 
tians. This  idea  reaches  its  climax,  first  in  that  Babylonian 
exile,  when  all  appeared  to  be  over  with  the  kingdom,  and 
the  great  mass  ot  the  people  had  begun  already  to  unite 
itseltwith  a  foreign  nationality  (in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah). 
So  far  are  they  from  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  more  discouragmg  these  were,  so  much 
the  stronger  and  more  enthusiastic  was  their  hope  of  deliver- 
ance and  restoration.  All  their  addresses  make  it  their  great 
object  to  keep  this  hope  alive  in  the  people. 

Moreover,  they  do  not  mean  by  their  "  be  still,"  entire 
inactivity,  and  that  the  people  must,  with  cowardice,  let 
every  possible  injury  happen  to  them.  But  they  mean  that 
men  shall  abstain  from  the  foolish  means  by  which  men  com- 
monly seek  to  help  themselves  ;  from  reckless  rebellion  and 
intriguing.  This  is  the  false  human  "wisdom"  against  which 
they  contend.  They  urge  the  people  to  endure  with  patience 
what  God  imposes  on  them,  and  to  trust  in  the  help  he  shall 
send  at  last,  and  to  await  the  time  that  he  in  his  council 
has  chosen  for  it.  For  example,  this  is  true  of  Isaiah.  It  is 
evident  that  he  does  not  reject  personal  eflfort,  in  itself  con- 
sidered. For  he  describes  a  time  when,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  false  "crown" — that  is,  of  the  treacherous  means  by 
which  men  seek  their  honor  and  strength — and  after  enduring 
a  chastening  judgment,  God  shall  be  for  a  true  "  crown  and 
diadem"  to  the  converted  remnant  of  his  people — that  is, 
they  shall  seek  and  find  in  him  alone  their  honor,  welfare 
and  safety.  In  that  day,  beside,  "  the  spirit  of  judgment" — 
that  is,  of  incorruptible  integrity  in  exercising  judgment — 
he  mentions  that  a  spirit  of  valor  shall  be  an  effect  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  shall  then  inspire  them,  and  by  which 
they  shall  repulse  the  attack  of  the  enemy  (Isa.  xxviii.  6). 

Both  virtues,  righteousness  and  bravery,  are  confessedly 
the  very  foundation  pillars  on  which  the  preservation  of  a 
kingdom  rests.  But  both  are  only  then  of  the  genuine  kind 
when  they  proceed  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  alone  can 
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impart  righteous  judgment  and  real  valor.  For,  as  respects 
the  first,  if  the  judge  is  not  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he 
will  judge  only  according  to  the  deceitful  appearance,  and 
the  variable  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  day  (Isa.  xi.  3), 
or  else  from  a  regard  to  human  favor  and  the  fear  of  man. 
Even  with  the  best  intention,  the  letter  of  the  law  will  be  a 
two-edged  sword  in  his  hand.  As  for  valor  and  everything 
truly  great,  a  man  is  found  equal  to  it  only  when  he  under- 
takes a  matter,  not  in  mere  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  and 
in  his  own  name,  but  with  the  consciousness  that  he  struggles 
for  a  greater  good,  even  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  trusts  in 
God's  protection  and  assistance,  and  when  he  feels,  by  reason 
of  this  confidence,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  mission  fills  one,  that  he  is  carried  be- 
yond himself,  and  filled  with  a  wonderful,  divine  energy, 
which  is  mighty  even  in  the  weak,  and  has  brought  about 
the  most  momentous  results.  Thus  the  greatest  heroes  have 
always  been  the  most  humble  and  God-fearing  men.  And 
we  have  in  Bible  history,  from  the  time  of  the  Judges  down 
to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  many  examples  of  such  divine 
heroes  and  champions  for  the  freedom  of  their  country  from 
foreign  oppression. 

It  is  therefore  nothing  impossible,  or  superhuman,  nor  any- 
thing unworthy,  that  the  prophets  urge  upon  their  people. 
But  if  this  is  true,  the  further  question  now  presents  itself, 
whether  this  teaching  and  demand  possess  universal  validity 
and  applicability,  and  is  thus  to  be  a  clue  for  our  conduct  in 
like  critical  circumstances.  This  inquiry  is  the  more  impor- 
tant and  unavoidable,  inasmuch  as  essentially  the  same  thing  is 
taught  by  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  restless  conduct  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  by  his  apostles  also  to  the  Christians  of 
their  day.  But  in  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  that  this 
policy  01  the  prophets  may  be  generally  valid  and  applicable, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  and 
then  see  if  we  do  not  occupy  the  same  ground. 

This  foundation  is  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets  concerning 
Gk)d  and  his  government.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  God  on  the 
one  hand,  is  tne  Lord  and  King  of  his  chosen  people  Israel, 
and  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  his  kingly  duties,  and  pro- 
tect his  people  against  all  the  powers  of  the  world  ;  preserve 
them  in  all  distresses,  and  that  he  can  and  will  restore  them 
even  from  seeming  destruction,  as  in  the  Babyloniaa  exile, 
and  will  lead  them  to  the  high  position  and  destiny  he  has 
appointed  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  this  doctrine  teach- 
es that  God  is  Lord  and  Ruler  also  of  the  world,  and  that  he 
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l)®^ds  all  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  purposes  of  his  provi- 
dence ;  that  he  appoints  to  each  its  peculiar  position  and 
destiny  ;  and  that  he  uses,  now  this  one  and  now  that  one,  to 
rise  for  the  help  or  the  punishment  of  others,  and  especially 
U)  discipline  his  chosen  people,  in  which  case  even  a  foreign 
oppressor  and  conqueror  is  called  "the  servant  of  God;" 
while  at  the  same  time  he  inevitably  punishes  every  manifest- 
ation of  arrogance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  merely  grair 
i^'ing  their  own  passions,  without  knowing  that  they   are 
made  the  servants  and  instruments  of  God.  Thus  God  conducts 
all  nations  to  one  common  goal,  and  at  last  will  unite  them  all 
in  one  great  and  glorious  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  this  doctrine  and  hope  of  the  prophets  is  undoubtedly 
also  the  substance  of  our  faith  and  our  hope  as  Christians. 
Indeed,  what  the  prophets  could  only  anticipate  in  the  ob- 
scure distance,  is  for  us,  who  have  witnessed  its  fulfillment  in 
Christianity,  an  immovable,  imperishable  conviction,  and  a 
Borety  for  the  further  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  all  the  future  of  the  world's  history.  Even  not  on  spe^ 
cifically  Christian  grounds,  but  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
past  course  of  the  history  of  the  world,  this  conviction  has 
become  universal,  and  is  now  proverbial  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  "  Die  Weltgescliichte  ist  das  Weltgericht;"  The  world's 
nistory  is  the  world's  judgment. 

Only  those,  therefore,  can  deny  the  universal  validity  of 
the/  teaching  of  the  prophets,  who  either  altogether  dis- 
believe in  God's  providence  in  history,  and  in  his  word  in  the 
Scriptures,  Or  else  have  only  the  common  historical  belief  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  latter  are  those  that  contemplate  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  history,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
something  wholly  different  from  the  present  time,  and  from 
the  laws  that  are  seen  in  all  other  history,  and  thus  as  an  ex- 
ceptional wonder-world,  and  therefore  assume  that  God,  in 
this  sphere,  formerly  wrought  extraordinary  miracles,  and 
ruled  his  kingdom  in  a  way  he  does  not  now.*    But  he  that 

*  This  logical  consequence  that  I  have  attached  to  the  mere  historic  faiih, 
maj  be  noexpected  by  many,  and  appear  extreme.  But  there  is  no  other  way 
of  it.  They  who  have  a  faith  that  is  no  more  than  this,  a  faith  that  is  satisfied 
with  a  mechanical  reception  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  cUng^s  to  this,  and 
finds  the  essential  and  divine  part  of  it  only  in  its  miraculous  transactions  and 
pivdictions,  and  sees  God  only  in  that,  to  them  the  ways  of  God  remain  bidden 
as  much  as  to  the  unbelieving.  Justin  that  degree  that  one  contemplatt'S  the 
world  of  revelation  as  exceptional  and  privileged,  8)  far  will  it  cease  to  be 
instruction  and  illustration  to  him  of  what  the  ways  of  God  are.  This  li 
worth  consideration  by  those  who  recognize  such  a  faith  as  the  only  true 
fkith. 

16 
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has  a  living  faith  in  God,  and  believes  that  his  Spirit  rules  in 
the  word  of  Scripture  and  in  biblical  history,  is  also  sure  that 
the  principles  there  revealed  are  the  eternal  laws  of  his  king- 
dom, that  ne  still  rules  in  this  way,  and  that  these  principles 
apply  also  to  us. 

Yes,  in  all  such  conditions  of  nations,  where  everything 
sighs  under  the  oppression  of  the  present,  let  that  oppression 
come  from  without  or  within,  from  some  tyranical  despotism 
or  from  traditional  institutions,  and  where  the  existing  state 
of  things  seems  intolerable,  and  there  is  a  universal  longing 
for  reform  and  improvement,  it  is  an  eternal  rule  of  divine 

f;overnment,  that  no  relief  can  be  found  in  mere  outward 
brce  and  revolutions.  There  must  be  no  machinations  and 
intrigues,  no  breaches  of  faith  and  law,  or  the  like  ;  for  noth- 
ing durable  and  flourishing  can  be  established  bv  such  means. 
God  has  vindicated  for  himself  the  founding  of  Kingdoms  and 
their  reformation  and  destruction,  and  all  the  will  and  wit  of 
men  avails  nothing  when  he  is  not  with  them.  All  impa- 
tience and  arbitrary  helping  one's  self:  all  activity  and  conspir- 
acy does  nothing  to  hasten  the  perioa  of  relief,  but  only  aug- 
ments the  evil.  In  no  other  way  can  men  find  deliverance, 
but  in  persevering  fidelity  and  patience ;  in  trust  in  God,  and 
expectation  of  his  help,  who  alone  knows  the  means  and  ways 
to  it,  and  has  the  power  to  effect  it.  This  fidelity  must  De 
shown  by  a  performance  of  the  duties  the  position  imposes, 
b^  upright  conduct,  and  adherance  to  the  common  rule^  of 
divine  order  that  are  known  to  all,  and  which  are  the  only 
safe  pole-star  for  our  guidance.  This  patience  is  manifested 
in  the  endurance  of  the  hardships  of  the  imposed  condition, 
so  far  as  they  cannot  be  removed  by  lawful  means,  even 
though  they  may  seem  never  so  intolerable  to  our  impatience^ 
and  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  trial  and  discipline  sent 
from  God,  that  promotes  our  salvation,  and  must  be  part  of 
every  education. 

Tnis  necessity  of  education  does  not  apply  only  to  individ- 
uals, but  also  to  nations.  It  is  by  education  that  they  attain 
to  any  good,  and  therefore  to  civil  liberty  and  majority.  It 
is  a  common  but  grave  and  portentous  error  to  contemplate 
liberty  only  as  a  gracious  gift,  which  princes  and  potentates 
have  only  to  pour  out  into  the  lap  of  their  people,  or  han^  up 
like  a  toy  on  a  Christmas-tree  ;  or  which  is  only  to  be  seized 
bv  force,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  at  once.  On  the  contrary, 
liberty  is  a  virtue.  To  attain  it,  it  demands,  above  all,  that 
men  should  be  experienced  in  obedience  to  law,  in  love  and 
devotion  to  the  common  weal,  in  regard  for  the  freedom 
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of  others,  and  the  subjection  of  private  interests  and  desires 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  in  a  word,  self-sacrifice  and  inward 
moral  discipline  that  is  founded  in  the  fear  of  God.  Other- 
wise it  is  no  blessing,  but  a  curse,  and  like  "  the  slave  that 
breaks  his  chain,"  it  exchanges  one  slavery  for  another,  and 
that  more  vexatious. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  example  of  every  people  which, 
without  these  inner  conditions  of  liberty,  has  thought  to  ob- 
tain it  by  mere  revolution,  as  in  the  recent  French  and  South 
American  revolutions,  where  men  toss  out  of  revolution  into 
revolution,  without  gaining  anything  but  a  constant  change 
of  rulers,  and  even  worse  tyranny  and  disorder. 

These  observations  do  not  apply  only  to  rude  uneducated 
nations,  and  to  some  sudden  transition  from  servitude  to  un- 
bounded freedom.  ThQy  are  equally  true  of  half  educated 
and  of  civilized  people,  and  their  transition  from  a  state  of 
freedom,  in  many  respects  restricted,  to  some  higher  state,  or 
their  attainment  of  any  better  condition,  which  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  patriotic  ideals  and  desires,  no  matter  how  worthy 
these  may  be,  in  themselves  considered.  For  the  right  meas- 
ure and  object  of  the  trial  and  discipline,  or  the  education,  is 
known  only  to  God  ;  and  there  remains  nothing  but  to  await 
perseveringly  the  period  that  God  in  his  wisdom  has  se- 
lected. 

But  here  the  unavoidable  question  arises  :  How  is  this  to 
be  known  ?  The  simple  reply  is  this  :  God  so  arranges  the 
circumstances  and  prepares  the  way,  that  all  is  ripe  for  re- 
form and  improvement ;  so  that  this  comes  about  almost  of 
itself,  and  can  be  attained  without  sin,  very  differently  from 
all  that  human  wit  would  have  foreseen  or  invented.  For 
how  often  it  has  happened,  that  bv  some  small  event,  a  so- 
called  accident,  which  no  one  could  have  anticipated,  which 
lay  quite  out  of  human  reckoning  and  power,  the  state  of  af- 
fairs has  been  wholly  changed,  and  that  deliverance  and  re- 
formation has  been  effected  in  a  moment,  that  had  long  been 
the  subject  of  wishes  and  endeavors  that  were  vain. 

But  still  there  is  an  inward  limit  and  condition  to  patience. 
It  is  commanded  only  so  far  and  so  long  as  the  condition  of 
the  common  life  has  any  character  of  lawful  order,  an  order 
that  admits  of  intercourse  consistent  with  roan's  sense  of 
rectitude  and  Christian  duty.  Where  this  character  has 
been  lost ;  where  that  which  is  commanded  is  contrary  to 
conscience  and  God's  law,  and  where  the  greatest  treasures 
of  life  and  of  the  soul  are  jeoparded  and  rendered  unattain- 
able, then  there  is  no  longer  any  inward  obligation  to  exer- 
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cise  endurance,  or  to  obey  the  powers  that  be.  On  the  con- 
trary, then  we  must  apply  the  command :  "  we  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men."  Acts,  v.  29.  In  such  case  it 
is  the  duty  of  conscience  to  protest  against  unlawful  violence, 
to  renounce  obedience,  and  to  make  active  resistance  as  soon 
as  it  is  feasible.  This  is  the  justification  of  wars  of  independ- 
ence, like  that  of  the  Maccabees,  and  more  recently  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  great  religious  changes,  as  Christianity  and 
the  Reformation. 

But  even  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  men  must 
make  God  their  sole  reliance,  and  not  stain  a  sacred  cause  by 
using  unworthy  means.  The  consciousness  of  having  God 
on  our  side,  and  the  conviction  that  he  will  not  let  his  cause 
be  lost,  if  we  are  faithful  to  it,  and  stake  everything  on  it,  in- 
spires an  enthusiasm,  a  Joyfulness  in  doing  and  suffering  every 
thing,  and  a  valor  that  is  invincible,  and  has  enabled  the  fee- 
blest nations  to  wrest  their  liberty  from  the  most  powerful. 

It  is  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  prophets  and  of  all  history, 
that  spirit  is  superior  to  flesh  ;  that  the  powers  of  spirit  are 
always  in  the  end  victors  over  physical  power,  even  the 
greatest ;  and  that  the  sacred  cause  of  right  and  freedom 
cannot  be  permanently  oppressed  by  any  human  power.  The 
greatest  evil  of  our  time  is,  that  this  faith  seems  to  be  lost  to 
it ;  that  to  it,  force  and  cunning  seem  the  most  effective  in- 
strumentalities, and  the  prevailing  public  opinion  hardly  takes 
any  notice  of  the  most  crying  wrongs,  provided  they  accord 
with  the  wishes  and  passions  of  the  day.  It  would  be  easy 
to  prove  this,  were  this  the  place  for  it,  by  looking  at  the 
way  in  which  common  opinion  and  its  leaders  have  dealt 
with  the  great  questions  of  our  day.  As  for  instance  the 
German,  the  Italian,  and  how  many  others,  which  are  in 
many  respects,  the  most  difficult  problems  that  the  centuries 
past  have  involved  in  confusion,  and  left  unsolved. 

The  year  1848,  with  those  that  immediately  followed  it, 
has  taught  us  a  painful  lesson  in  this  respect.  Not  all  the 
governments  of  Europe  have  learned  from  it ;  and  what  was 
then  the  subject  of  universal  grievance  or  revolutionary  at- 
tack, is  to-day  still  in  exii?tence,  and  that  in  an  aggravated 
measure  in  some  respects.  Nor  have  the  people  learned 
from  it  what  would  promote  their  welfare,  and  now  again 
seek  relief  in  the  same  ways  ;  and  the  signs  occasion  fears  of 
even  worse  things. 

But,  come  what*  may,  God  is  not  mocked  ;  that  is,  he  will 
let  no  task  be  shirked  in  his  school,  and  if  men  will  not  learn 
hiB  lessons  of  eternal  wisdom  otherwi  ie,  be  will  certainly 
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beat  them  into  them  by  his  judgments.  And  he  will  do  this 
the  more  severely  the  more  men  have  set  them  at  naught,  (see 
Isa,  xxviii.  9-19.)  It  is  just  because  the  natural  man  is  so 
Blow  to  receive  them,  that  the  divine  judgments  have  so 
much  to  do. 


Art.  III.— the  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN. 

By  Daniel  R.  GooDwpj,  D.D.,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  with  remarks  'on  theories 
of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Variation.  By  Sm  Chables  Ltell.  Philadel- 
phia :  G.  W.  Childs,  186H. 

The  antiquity  of  man  is  presented  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
exclusivel)^  m  its  geological  aspect.  He  has  aimed  to  put  us 
in  possession  of  a  condensed  but  exhaustive  and  digested 
statement  of  all  the  extant  geological  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  question.  Our  readers  may  rightfully  demand,  that  if 
the  subject  be  discussed  in  these  pages  at  all,  it  should  be 
discussed  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  its  Biblical  and  theo- 
logical bearings.     In  this  sense  we  propose  to  discuss  it. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  Moses,  and  Socrates, 
and  Jesus,  and  Plato,  and  Paul,  and  Milton,  and  Swedenborg, 
as  on  the  same  level  of  authority,  or  no  authority,  differing 
only  in  the  degree  of  their  insight  and  inspiration  ;  those  who 
are  impatient  of  Till  fixed  dogma,  and  who,  decrying  all  posi- 
tive logical,  systematic  thought  as  dry  and  thriftless,  love  to 
range  in  the  realms  of  fancy,  or  to  expatiate  in  the  free  air 
of  the  universe,  unshackled  by  principles,  unrestrained  by 
the  laws  of  consistency,  and  regardless  of  established  truth  ; 
and  those,  who,  while  they  profess  to  admit  the  Divine  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  regard  the  Pentateuch, 
not  as  containing  a  proper  history  and  chronology,  but  as  a 
composition  of  mystical  numbers  and  allegorical  narrations, 
in  the  style  of  ancient  Hebrew  thought,  intended  not  to  state 
sublunary  facts,  but  to  adumbrate  spiritual  truths  ;  all  such 
will  of  course  turn  away  from  a  Biblical  treatment  of  this 
question  as  idle,  or  narrow-minded,  or  superstitious. 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  include  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in 
any  such  class  or  classes  of  persons.  He  simply  ignores  the 
Scriptures.     He  would  seem  to  assume  that  science  has  noth- 
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ing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Bible,  either  for  it  or  against  it  p 
but  is  simply  to  mind  her  own  business,  and  let  the  Bible 
take  care  of  itself.  And  this  is  perhaps  the  prevailing  tone 
of  the  scientific  woi;;ld.  But  is  such  a  view  philosophical  ? 
Is  such  a  position  tenable — scientifically  tenable  ?  So  far  as 
science  restricts  herself  to  the  discovery,  the  orderly  digest- 
ing, and  historical  statement  o{  facts,  it  is  all  well ;  she  need 
trouble  herself  neither  about  the  Bible  nor  about  ethics  nor 
mathematics.  But  the  moment  she  proceeds  to  enunciate  a 
theory,  to  draw  inferences  from  her  facts,  to  dogmatize ;  she  is 
not  at  liberty  coolly  to  announce,  as  verities  or  as  probabilities, 
doctrines  which  stand  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  other  facts 
and  other  truths  resting  upon  appropriate  and  commonly  re- 
ceived evidence — and  tnat,  too,  without  attempting  to  refute, 
or  even  so  much  as  alluding  to  those  other  alleged  facts  and 
truths,  or  to  the  evidence  on  which  they  repose.  Such  a 
procedure  cannot  claim  to  be  either  philosophical  or  scien- 
tific. Science  must  aim  at  a  harmony  of  truth,  at  a  unity  of 
conception.  No  truth,  no  evidence,  lies  beyond  her  sphere. 
li  she  reject  any  facts,  if  she  neglect  any  testimony,  she  un- 
dermines the  very  foundations  of  her  whole  edifice.  It  is 
not  narrow-mindedness  but  large-mindedness  which  leads  a 
true  philosopher  to  take  into  his  account  all  the  facts  and  all 
the  evidence  from  all  sources  and  of  every  kind,  before  draw- 
ing his  definitive  conclusion. 

Jf  or  can  we  profess  ourselves  satisfied  with  the  lazy  confi- 
dence, if  not  tne  skeptical  indifference,  of  those  professed 
friends  of  the  Bible,  who  would  quiet  all  scruples  and  silence 
all  discussion  by  the  simple  suggestion,  that,  as  the  Bible  and 
the  book  of  nature  have  both  the  same  author,  they  cannot 
really  contradict  each  other,  and  that  so  we  need  have  no 
fears  of  scientific  discoveries  or  theories,  or  trouble  ourselves 
about  any  modes  of  reconciling  them  with  the  teachings  of 
Scripture.  This  may  do  tolerably  well  practically,  though 
not  philosophically  J  as  long  as  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible 
and  the  truth  of  revelation  are  nowhere  drawn  in  question. 
Otherwise,  this  very  argument,  suggested  as  a  prophylactic 
for  the  Bible,  may  become  an  engine  for  directly  assaulting 
it.  For  it  may  be  said  :  If  the  Bible  and  the  book  of  nature 
have  the  same  author,  they  could  not  contradict  each  other, 
but  they  do  contradict  each  other,  therefore  they  have  not 
the  same  author ;  and  as  all  parties  agree  that  God  is  the 
author  of  nature,  it  follows  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  the 
Bible.  And  unless  something  further  is  done  in  the  matter, 
this  will  come  eventually  to  be  considered  the  simplest  view 
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of  the  case,  and  the  most  natural  conclusion  tb  be  drawn  from 
tlie  premises.  Indeed  either  this  conclusion  must  be  admitted 
or  one  of  the  premises  must  be  denied  ;  but  the  major  premise 
is  admitted  ;  therefore  the  minor  premise  must  be  denied — it 
innst  be  denied  that  science  and  revelation  contradict  each 
other— denied  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shown  to  be  false,  and  not 
merely  asserted  to  be  Impossible  ;  for  such  an  a  priori  as- 
sertion, however  it  may  express  the  assurance  of  faith,  can- 
not have  the  force  of  evidence  or  the  weight  of  an  argument. 
Vevr  men  can  be  expected  to  have  what  is  called  by  some,  sim- 
fjie  Christian  faith,  strong  enough  to  hold  at  the  same  time,  that 
man  was  developed  from  the  monkey,  hundreds  of  thousands 
if  not  millions  and  billions  of  years  ago,  and  that  man  was 
created  by  the  Almighty  on  the  earth  less  than  ten  thousand 
years  since  ;  that  one  of  these  propositions  is  true  scientifically 
and  the  other  theologically,  and,  being  both  true,  they  cannot 
contradict   each    other,  but    must  be  somehow  consistent, 
though  we  cannot  tell  hoWy  and  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
to  inquire. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  us  to  be  this  :  Science 
has  its  proper  authority  and  proper  evidence  on  which  that 
authority  rests  ;  and  so  have  the  Scriptures.  In  both  cases 
the  authority  and  the  evidence  are  incontrovertible.  If, 
therefore,  the  two  seem  to  point  to  opposite  conclusions,  we 
may  know  that  it  is  only  a  seeming,  that  neither  can  in 
reality  testify  to  falsehood,  and  consequently  our  business,  as 
seekers  after  truth,  must  be  to  arrive  at  their  reconcilernent 
— not  the  reconcilement  of  contradictory  conclusions,  Cwhich 
even  the  strongest  "Christian"  or  "Catholic  faith,"  so-called, 
must  find  it  difficult  to  believe  possible),  but  the  reconcile- 
ment of  the  facts  of  science  and  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
which  seem  to  point  to  these  contradictory  conclusions. 
This  is  to  be  done  in  most  cases  by  correcting  our  interpretr 
ation  of  the  testimony  on  one  side  orthe  other,  or  both.  It 
is  far  more  likely  either  that  we  have  interpreted  the  Scrip- 
ture wrong,  or  have  made  hasty  inferences  in  our  scientific 
inquiries,  or  both,  than  that  all  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  on  the  one  hand,  or  all  the  evidence  for  geological 
science  on  the  other,  is  a  delusion  or  a  falsehood. 

But,  dogmatically,  to  enunciate  doctrines  in  palpable  con- 
tradiction to  the  testimony  of .  the  Scriptures — passing  over 
their  testimonj^  in  silence — ^is  neither  consistent  with  respect 
for  the  Christian  religion,  nor  with  the  rules  of  scientific  pro- 
cedure.    Suppose  two  or  more  professed  eye-witnesses  nad 
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testified  to  a  certain  fact ;  what  should  we  think  of  a  judg^ 
or  even  of  an  advocate  who,  from  certain  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, should  lay  ^  down  the  direct  contrary  to  that  fact  as 
unquestioned  truth,  without  alluding  to  those  witnesses  at 
all  ?  Would  it  be  treating  them  with  respect  ?  And  is  it  a 
regular  scientific  procedure  positively  to  announce  certain 
points  as  established  in  view  of  a  cdttain  amount  of  evidence 
drawn  from  a  certain  quarter,  while  an  equal  or  greater 
amount  of  directly  antagonistic  evidence  from  another 
quarter  is  quietly  ignored  ? 

It  seems  to  be  too  often  forgotten  that  there  is  real  evtdeiice 
for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  for  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  consequently  for  the 
truth  of  w^hatever  they  teach — evidence  of  facts  and  testi- 
mony— evidence,  taken  as  a  whole,  of  a  vastly  greater  com- 
pass and  weight  than  there  is  for  any  scientific  dogma  what- 
ever which  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  Bible  or  any  of  its 
contents — evidence  which  cannot  be  annihilated  or  rebutted 
by  being  simply  ignored — evidence  which,  until  it  is  fairly 
and  directly  met  and  refuted,  stands  firm,  and  will  stand 
firm  forever.  If  the  Scriptures  have  testified  in  regard  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  their  testimony  is  a  part  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case.  If  they  have  not  testified,  let  that  be  shown,  or 
at  least  expressly  assumed.  If  they  have  testified  falsely,  let 
the  falsehood  be  proved  and  brought  home.  If  they  have 
testified  truly,  let  the  testimony  have  its  due  weight.  In  any 
event,  it  has  a  just  claim  not  to  be  ignored. 

We  have  spoken  of  reconcilement  by  means  of  correcting 
our  interpretations  of  Scripture.  Some  aflect  to  treat  such 
suggestions  as  evasive,  as  making  the  Scripture  a  measuring 
line  of  india-rubber.  But  this  is  not  so.  Whatever  may 
haye  been  the  earlier  interpretations,  no  fair-minded  critic 
will  now  maintain  that  the  statements  of  Scripture  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  creation  of  matter  more  than  millions  of 
years  ago,  or  with  the  creation  of  the  lower  animals  in  many 
pairs,  in  diverse  places,  and  at  various  times,  or  with  the 
sun's  being  the  centre  of  our  system.  The  truth  is,  that 
current  discoveries  in  geology  have*necessitated  vastly  more 
fundamental  and  numerous  changes,  from  one  period  of  twenty 
years  to  another,  in  the  theories  of  geology  itself,  than  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  How  old,  for  example,  is  the 
glacial  or  the  glacier  theory,  or  that  of  the  repeated  sub- 
mergence and  elevation  of  continents?  Nor  can  the  science 
of  jajeology  claim  to  have  yet  reached  such  a  complete, 
stable,  and  certain  form,  as  to  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
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ttie  interpretation  of  Scripture  should  be  definitively  con- 
formed to  its  existing  theories,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  that 
the  Scripture  should  be  given  up  altogether. 

Within  the  domain  of  science  itself,  contrasts  and  antilogies 
are  by  no  means  wanting.  Indeed,  so  many  and  so  great  are 
they  that  the  "oppositions  of  science"  are  a  striking  charac- 
teristic. There  have  been  the  neptunian,  the  plutonian,  and 
at  last  the  glacial,  theories  in  geology  ;  each  supported  by 
^earnest  advocates  and  a  large  amount  of  evidence.  One 
explains  everything  by  central  heat  and  a  gradual  cooling, 
another  by  superficial  ice  and  a  gradual  thawing.  How  re- 
markable the  contrast  between  the  historical  skepticism, 
which,  having  shown  the  early  Roman  story  to  be  legendary, 
would  discredit  the  narratives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  and  the  historical  credulity,  which  is  ready  to  admit 
the  vast*  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  or 
the  Egyptians — claims  chiefly  guarantied  by  so-called  astro- 
nomical records,  which  no  more  prove  those  who  made  them 
to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  phenomena  described  than 
the  calculation  of  an  eclipse  to  take  place  a  thousand  years 
hence  would  prove  that  the  calculator  is  living  or  will  live  at 
that  time  ;  a  contrast  the  more  striking  as  the  skepticism 
and  the  credulity  are  equally  hostile  to  the  authority  of  the 
Bible.  Another  still  more  remarkable  contrast  appears,  be- 
tween the  scientific  strictness,  which  cannot  believe  the 
present  races  of  men  to  have  proceeded  from  one  common 
origin  ;  and  the  scientific  largeness,  which  is  ready  to  assume 
that  not  only  man  but  all  animals,  and  not  only  animals  but 
all  animal  and  vegetable  forms  together,  have  been  propa- 
gated from  one  common  original  primordial  germ,  and  that 
germ  developed  from  the  great  fire-mist  by  a  happy  concur- 
rence of  atoms  and  circumstances — and  that  fire-mist  devel- 
oped, one  knows  not  how,  from  the  vast  womb  of  eternal 
nothingness.  And  here  again  the  strictness  and  the  large- 
ness seem  to  have  been  not  the  less  earnestly  espoused  by 
their  respective  advocates,  because  both  alike  contradict  the 
apparent  dicta  of  Revelation  ;  Herod  and  Pilate,  on  one  point, 
were  friends.  We  may*  also  note  yet  another  contrast — 'be- 
tween the  readiness  to  perceive  marks  of  intelligence,  human 
intelligence,  in  the  chippings  and  cleavage  of  certain  wedges 
of  stone  rudely  resembling  edged  tools,  and  the  reluctance  to 
acknowledge  the  proofs  of  intelligence — intelligence  only 
vastly  more  than  human — in  the  numberless  adaptations  and 
harmonies  of  nature. 
It  is  the  universal  acknowledgment  that  the  geological  tes- 
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timony  tends  "with  overwhelming  evidence  to  indicate  man' 
comparatively  recent  origin.    This  is  in  perfect  coinciden< 
with  the  received  teaching  of  Scripture. 

The  apparent  exceptional  facts  are,  therefore,  to  be  scmti — 
nized  with  great  care  and  jealousy,  and  no  contrary  inferences 
to  be  admitted  from  them  without  absolute  necessity.  Thi^ 
on  purely  scientific  grounds.  The  Scriptures  only  reiterates 
and  confirm  the  same  demand. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  formerly  an  uncomprising  opponent 
of  the  immense  antiauity  which  some  were  disposea  to  as- 
cribe to  man.     He  still  earnestly  insists  upon  man's  cmnpar^ 
ativdy  recent  origin:  but  his  ideas  of  recent  have  wonderfully^ 
expanded,  so  that  now  he  hesitates  not,  as  we  understand 
him,  to  ascribe  to  man  an  antiquity  of  some  hundreds  oF 
thousands  of  years.     [See  page  204,  etc.]     Now   the  Scrip* 
ture  chronology  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth,  is  not  abso- 
lutely fixed.     Various  estimates  have  been  given,  from  about . 
6,000  to  some  7,500  years.    And  if  one  or  two  thousand  years 
more  were  required,   perhaps  it  would  not  be  a  desperate 
undertaking  to  reconcile  the  text  to  such  a  demand.     But  to 
]^ovide  for  such  a  period  as  a  hundred  thousand  or  a  million 
of  years  since  Adam,  exceeds  the  utmost  stretch  of  any  meth- 
od of  criticism  which  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  suggested, 
short  of  the  suicidal   scheme  of  "  mystical   numbers."     It 
might,  indeed,  be  suggested  that,  as  there  were  undoubtedly 
other  races  of  animals  many  ages  before  the  time  assigned 
in  the  Scriptures  to  the  creation  of  Adam — and  death  among 
them,  too  :  for  many  of  them  had  perished  long  before  Adam 
was  made,  not  to  say,  before  he  fell — so  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  race  physically,  and  perhaps  in  other  respects,  corres- 

E ending  to  man  himself,  may  h^ve  existed  and  passed  away 
efore  the  creation  of  Adam.  But  all  Pre-Adamite  theories 
are  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties.  The  practical  question 
is,  whether  it  be  necessary,  after  all,  to  aamit  so  high  an  an- 
tiquity of  the  human  race  as  that  above  stated  ? 

The  evidence  heretofore  alleged  for  the  affirmative  had 
been  chiefly  drawn  from  the  discovery,  in  certain  caves,  of 
human  bones  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of  extinct  species 
of  animals.  But  this  evidence  had  been  examined  and  re- 
jected by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  other  of  the  most  distinguished 
feologists,  and  by  none  more  emphatically  than  by  Sir  Charles 
yell  himself, — who,  with  it,  rejected  also  other  evidence  al- 
leged to  be  presented  by  certain  exhumations  on  the  banks 
of  the   Mississippi.     But  the  recent  discovery  of  certain 
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^onefl  in  peculiar  relations  in  the  Brixham  cave,  and  of  cer^ 
^^^in  flint  instniments  near  St.  Acheul  and  elsewhere,  in  a 
^^culiar  position  and  peculiar  associations,  have  seemed  to 
^%r  Charles  to  furnisn  such  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the 
*^igh  antiquity  of  man,  that  he  has  been  led  to  review  the 
^"ther  evidence  also,  and  to  assign  to  it  a  weight  which   he 
Lad  before  denied.     But,  after  all,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
Mle  case  rests  upon  the  later  erndenoe  from  the  Brixham  cave 
^:^nd  the  antique  flints  ;  for,  the  explanations  previously  given 
^Df  the  earlier  evidence  are  as  good  now  as  they  were  be- 
"^ore,  when  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  with  the  facts  fresh  from  under 
^lis  own  observation,  deemed  them  satisfactory.    The  great 
^rray  of  proofs,  therefore,  which  he  now  presents,  need  not 
■frighten  us.    Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  those  facts  which 
lad  already  been  shown  not  to  prove  the  high  antiquity  of 
man,  may  nevertheless  go  to  confirm  the  probability  of  that 
-fact  deduced  from  later  proofs  ;  for,  however  probable  that 
antiquity  might  be  in  view  of  the  scientific  evidence,  in  case 
there  were  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  contrary  ;  still, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  authority  in  the  Scriptures  or  any  ev- 
idence of  their  truth,  their  testimony  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  general  or  ultimate  probability  of 
any  conclusion  to  which  it  applies.      A  scientific  theory 
which  contradicts  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  held  by  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  probaMe;  while  the  very  same  theory  with  the  same 
evidence  and  no  more,  had  it  been  consistent  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, might  have  been  so  held.     But  any  facts  undeniably 
ascertained,  or  any  theory  incontestably  proved  by  facts, 
must  be  admitted  at  all  events  ;  and,  if  the  Scriptures  can- 
not be  interpreted  or  reasonably  conceived  to  square  with 
Bucfi   facts  or  theory,  either   the  Divine  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  must  be  given  up  altogether,  or  must  be  held  con- 
sistent with  errors  and  misstatements  in  matters  of  fact.    We 
do  not  now  ask,  therefore,  what  conclusion  would  be  scienti- 
fically probable,  if  the  Scriptures  were  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  ask  whether  it  has  been  incontestably  proved 
from  facts — from  any  facts,' — that  man  has  existed  on  the 
earth  longer  than  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the   Scrip- 
tures would  admit  ?     We  shall  demand,  we  feel  authorized 
to  demand,  clear,  undeniable, incontestable  proofs.     We  shall 
claim  the  right  to  subject  the  evidence  to  the  strictest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests  of  verification,  and  to  reduce  its  weight 
to  the  least  possible  measure.     This  right  we  claim,  but  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  exercise  it.     We  shall  see. 
The  peaty  records  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  stone  ago 
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and  the  "  shell-mounds,"  or  kj6kken-modding,  in  Denmar 
are  set  down,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Steenstrup  and  oth 
good  authorities,  at  a  minimum  of  4000  years ;   "  and   th 
signs  of  man's  existence  have  not  been  traced  down  to  thp-  ^ 
lowest  or  amorphous  stratum."    p.  17. 

"  It  is  still  a  question  "  whether  anj'  of  the  subaqueous  re^3 
positories  of  ancient  relics  in  the  Swiss  lacustrine  dwelling^"^ 
"  go  back  so  far  in  time  as  the  *  shell-mounds '  in  Denmark/*^ 
Several  calculations,  however,  are  given  from  M.  Morlot^-J 
Troyon,  and  others,  which  assipjn  to  the  oldest  Swiss  relic 
an  antiquity  of  from  5000  to  7000  years,  pp.  26-28.  But  i 
is  afterwards  admitted  that  "  the  calculations  which  certain^ 
archaeologists  and  geologists  have  indulged  in  as  to  precise  ^ 
dates  must  be  considered,  as  yet,  tentative — at  best  but  ^ 
rough  approximations.  Much  collateral  evidence  will  be  re-  - 
quired  to  confirm  their  estimates  of  4000  or  7000  years  as 
the  lowest  antiquity  of  certain  monuments."     p.  372. 

"  The  depth  of  overlying  peat  affords  no  safe  criterion  for 
calculating  the  age  of  the  cabin  or  village,"  for  bogs  have 
sometimes  been  known  to  burst  out  and  flow  forth  at  some- 
what the  rate  of  ordinary  lava  currents,  overwhelming  woods 
and  cottages  to  the  depth  of  15  feet. 

Artesian  perforations  have  shown  that  there  has  been  a 
general  subsidence  of  the  deltas  and  alluvial  formations  of 
the  Po  and  Ganges.  Whether  the  same  has  taken  place  in 
Egypt  remains  to  be  proved.  According  to  Mr.  Horner,  the 
amount  of  matter  thrown  down  by  the  Nile  in  different  parts 
of  the  plain  from  Assouan  to  Cairo,  varies  so  much  that  to 
strike  an  average  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  must  be 
difficult.  He  holds  the  estimate  of  5  inches  in  a  century  to 
be  very  vague  and  founded  on  insufiicient  data.  The  Hrick 
found  at  the  depth  of  72  feet  by  Linant  Bey  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  **  comparatively  modern  ;"  for  the  boring  may 
have  been  made  where  an  arm  of  the  river  had  been  "  silted 
up."  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  his  time  those  spots  from 
which  the  Nile  waters  had  been  shut  out  for  centuries  ap- 
peared sunk.  pp.  35-39.  It  may  be  added  that  Herodotus 
estimates  that  the  Nile  would  fill  a  space  equal  to  the  Red 
Sea  in  10  to  20  thousand  years.  But  it  need  not  be  assumed 
that  the  deposit  from  the  Nile  or  any  other  river  has  always 
gone  on  at  the  same  rate.  Indeed  the  assumption  involves  an 
absurdity ;  for  it  would  imply  that  the  river  should  have 
been  flowing  from  all  eternity  with  about  the  same  volume 
and  in  about  the  same  channel,  while  yet  it — each  single 
river — would  have  deposited  in  the  course  of  ages  more  mat- 
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^t*  than  is  contained  in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  The  process 
^y  which  the  river  has  reached  its  present  state  cannot  have 
*^^€n  uniform  ;  it  may  have  had  a  sudden  beginning,  and  a 
^uch  more  rapid  development  in  its  earlier  course. 

The  mound  builders  of  North  America  must  have  been 
^ery  ancient,  it  is  thought,  but  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  is 
alleged  to  show  that  they  were  earlier  than  the  Danish  stone 
period.  "  I  cannot  iorin  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
chronological  calculations  which  have  led  Dr.  Dowler  to  as- 
cribe to  his  skeleton  an  antiquitv  of  50,000  years."  As  to 
"the  estimates  of  the  rate  of  upheaval  or  depression  of  the 
ooasts,  "  they  must  all  be  considered  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  as  tentative  and  conjectural ;  since  the  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  land  may  not  have  been  uniform,  and  its  direo- 
t^ion  not  always  the  same."    pp.  41-55. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
monuments  and  tools  of  the  ages  of  iron,  bronze,  and  stone, 
of   Scandinavia  ;    nor  from  the  submerged  villages  of  the 
Swiss  lakes  ;  nor  from  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  the  Ganges,  the 
Nile,  or  the  Mississippi — Dr.  Dowler's  50,000  years  old  relic 
inclusive.     Sir  Charles   L3^ell  knows  nothing  in  connection 
with  any  of  these  cases,  which  would  require  us  to  stretch 
our  chronology  much  beyond  its  ordinary  limits.     He  does 
indeed  venture  to  estimate  that  the  formation  of  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  has  required  a   minimum  of  100,000   years  ; 
and  the  600  feet  of  elevation  of  Norway  a  period  of  24,000 
years.     But  these  estimates  may  not  directly  involve  any- 
thing in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  and,  besides,  I  e  has 
himself  shown  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  mere  conjec- 
tural assumptions. 
The  cave  evidence  comes  next  to  be  re-examined. 
*'  After  giving  no  small  weight  to  the  arguments  of  M.  Des- 
noyers,  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Buckland  on  the  same  subject, 
and  visiting  myself  several  caves  in  Germany,  I  came  to  the 
opinion  that  the  human  bones  mixed  with  those  of  extinct 
animals,  in  osseous  breccias  and    cavern  mud,  in   different 
parts  of  Europe,  were  probably  not  coeval.  The  caverns  hav- 
nig  been  at  one  period  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  and  having 
served  at  other  times  as  places  of  human  habitation,  worship, 
sepulture,  concealment  or   defence,  one    might  easily    con- 
ceive that  the  bones  of  man  and  those  of  animals,  which  were 
strewed  over  the  floors  of  subterranean  cavities,  or  which  had 
fallen  into  tortuous  rents  connecting  them  with  the  surface, 
might,  when  swept  away  by  floods,  be  mingled  in  one  pro- 
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miscuous  heap  in  the  same  ossiferous  mud  or  breccia."  p.  ''2. 

Such  was  Sir  Charles  LyelPs  earlier  view  of  cave  evidence. 
He  still  admits  it  to  have  weight ;  but  he  now  thinks  that  the 
convincing  evidence  from  other  quarters  of  the  contempora- 
neousness of  man,  with  the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  spe- 
cies of  animals,  renders  the  other  reading  of  the  evidence  from 
cases  quite  probable.  Dr.  Schmerling  thought  he  discovered 
in  the  Liege  caverns  evidence  of  the  contemporaneousness  of 
man  and  the  cave-bear  ;  but  all  this  Sir  Charles  himself  had 
found  capable  of  an  explanation  negativing  so  high  an  anti- 
quity of  man,  until  subsequent  discoveries  led  him  to  change 
his  mind.  Among  these  later  discoveries  was  that  of  Prof. 
Malaise,  who  found  in  the  cavern  of  Engihoul,  at  "  the  depth 
of  two  feet  below  the  crust  of  stalagmite,  three  fragments  of 
a  human  skull,  and  two  perfect  lower  jaws  with  teeth,  all  as- 
sociated in  such  a  manner  with  the  bones  of  bears,  large  pach- 
yderms, and  ruminants,  and  so  precisely  resembUng  them  in 
color  and  state  of  preservation,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind 
that  man  was  contemporary  with  the  extinct  animals."  But  we 
are  entirely  unable  to  see  that  the  answer  already  given  to 
the  other  cave  evidence  is  not  equally  applicable  to  this. 
And  as  to  the  himian  bones  being  found  at  levels  inferior 
even  to  those  of  the  extinct  animals,  ^^  we  may  suppose  that 
a  stream,  after  flowing  for  a  long  period  at  one  level,  cuts  its 
way  down  to  an  inferior  suite  of  caverns,  and,  flowing  through 
them  for  centuries,  chokes  them  up  with  debris ;  and  after- 
wards rises  once  more  to  its  original  higher  level."  As  to 
the  changes  which  must  have  taken  place  in  physical  geogra- 
phy in  connecion  with  and  subsequently  to  the  formation  or 
the  filling  up  of  these  caverns,  it  is  expressly  admitted  that  "  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  rate  of  change  was  once  far 
more  active  than  it  is  now  ;"  an  important  principle,  which 
the  author  would  have  done  well  to  have  borne  in  mind  else- 
where. "  But,"  he  adds,  "  although  we  may  be  unable  to  es- 
timate the  minimum  of  time  required  for  these  changes, 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  duration  of  the  period 
must  have  been  very  protracted^' — a  somewhat  singular  jux- 
taposition of  thought ! 

A  skull  from  the  Engis  cave,  and  another  from  Neander- 
thal, near  Diisseldorf,  have  been  alleged  to  prove  the  very 
great  antiquity  of  man.  But  after  all  the  elaborate  measure- 
ments, and  significant  comparisons,  and  scientific  circumstan- 
tials given  from  Profi  Huxley,  it  is  formally  admitted  that 
the  Neanderthal  skull  may  be  no  older  than  the  Borreby 
skulls  of  Denmark ;  which  belong  to  the  stone  period,  and 
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TV?  re  subsequent  to  the  ago  of  the  mammoth  and  his  com- 
peers. It  is  also  admitted  that  the  Engis  skull,  disintered 
Dy  Dr.  Schmerling,  near  Liege,  and  said  to  be  associated  with 
the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  bear,  hyena,  and  other  quadrupeds 
of  extinct  species, — is  nevertheless  a  skull  of  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced type,  and  probably  belonged  to  a  much  higher  race  than 
the  Neanderthal  and  Borreby  skulls.  Indeed  its  size  and  pro- 
portions correspond  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  measure- 
ments of  an  English  skull,  noted  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum  as  typically  Caucasian,  With  a  horizontal 
circumference  of  hali  an  inch  less  than  the  English  speci- 
men, it  has  a  vertical  height  of  4|  inches  against  4  4-10,  t.  e., 
it  has  the  advantage  in  height  of  35-100  of  an  inch  over  tha 
Caucasian  standard.  ''  The  fossil  man  of  Denise,''  too,  el- 
though  alleged  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  mam- 
moth, and  coeval  with  the  last  eruptions  of  the  Le  Puy  vol- 
canoes, is  allowed  to  be  of  the  ordinary  Caucasian  or  Euro- 
pean type.  pp.  75,  89,  and  200.  This  certainly  looks  inaus- 
picious for  rrof.  Huxley's  doctrine  of  development ;  for  he 
will  not  deny  that  the  greater  brain  and  higher  intelligence 
will  have,  on  the  whole,  the  better  chance  in  the  stri^gle  for 
existence.  He  sees  the  difficulty,  and  makes  his  escape  from 
it  only  by  taking  refuge  in  the  possibilities  of  the  vast  ages 
of  a  past  eternity ;  in  comparison  with  which  the  few  hun- 
dreds of  years  which  may  have  elapsed  since  the  mammoth  pe- 
riod are  but  as  yesterday. 

But  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  very  bold,  and  draws  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  a  direct  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  Darwin's  theory ;  for,  says  he,  they  are  **  just  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  if  the  laws  of  variation  were 
such  as  the  transrautationists  require.  For  if  we  conceive 
this  cranium  to  be  very  ancient,  it  exemplifies  a  less  advan- 
ced stage  of  progressive  development  and  improvement.  If 
it  be  a  comparatively  modern  race,  [sic]  owin^  its  peculiari- 
ties of  conformation  to  degeneracy,  it  is  an  illustration  of 
what  the  botanists  have  called  *  atavism,'  or  the  tendency  of 
varieties  to  revert  to  an  ancestral  type,  which  type,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  antiquity,  would  be  of'^lower  grade."  Waiving 
the  question  which  naturally  forces  itself  upon  us  here, 
whether,  by  way  of  illustration  of  this  tendency  of  "  atavism," 
our  experience  has  furnished  us  with  any  well  authenticated 
instances  of  the  Caucasian  man  reverting  to  the  monkey  type, 
from  which,  according  to  this  theory,  he  sprung — we  cannot 
help  observing  that  in  this  reasoning  Sir  Charles  has  a  very 
easy  way  of  removing  difficulties,  a  way  by  which  any  one 
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may  prove  almost  anything.    If  such  reasoning  is  accepte 
by  scientific  men,  let  them  complain  no  more  of  the  straine 
efforts  of  theologians  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  science  wit 
the  dicta  of  Scripture.     And  yet,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Iran 
mutationist  were  not  a  mere  hypothesis  but  had  already  bee 
incontrovertibly  established  by  proper  and  positive  proofr,- 
as  we  claim  to  be  the  case  with  the  Holy  Scriptures- — w^ 
should  not  object  to  such  a  method  of  reconcilement.    Under^ 
those  circumstances,  it  might  be  the  most  reasonable  thin^ 
that  could  be  done.     But  as  it  is,  the  case  is  totally  different. 

Thus  far  we  still  feel  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  previously  stated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  himself,  to  pro- 
nounce unsatisfactory  and  insufficient  the  evidence  of  man's 
antiquity  derived  from  the  supposed  contemporaneousness  of 
cave-deposits — those  in  which  the  Engis  skull  was  found  in- 
clusive. 

But  now  comes  one  of  the  "  undeniable  proofs,"  that,  viz,, 
from  excavations  in  the  Brixham  caverns.     *'  No  human  bones 
were  obtained  anvwhere  during  these  excavations,  but  many 
flint  knives,  chiefly  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  bone-earth  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  perfect  lay  at  the  depth  of  13  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  was  covered  with  bone-earth  of  that  thick- 
ness.    Prom  a  similar  position  was  taken  one  of  those  siliceous 
nuclei,  or  cores,  from  which  flint-flakes  had  been  struck  off 
on  every  side.     Neglecting  the  less  perfect  specimens,  some 
of  which  were  mot  with  even  in  the  lowest  gravel,  about 
fifteen  knives,  recognized  as  artificially  formed  by  the  most 
experienced  antiquaries,  were   taken  from  tlie   bone-earth, 
and  usually  from  near  the  bottom.     Such  knives,  considered 
apart  from  the  associated  mammalia,  afford  in  themselves  no 
safe  criterion  of  antiquity,  as  they  might  belong  to  any  part 
of  the  age  of  stone,  similar  tools  being  sometimes  met  with 
in  tumuli  posterior  in  date  to  the  era  of  the  introduction  of 
bronze.     But  the  anteriority  of  those  at  Brixham  to  the  ex- 
tinct animals  is  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  occurrence  at 
one  point  in  overlying  stalagmite  of  the  bone  of  a  cave-bear, 
but  also  by  the  discovery  at  the  same  level  in  the  bone-earth, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  a  very  perfect  flint-tool,  of  the 
entire  left  hind  leg  of  a  cave-bear.     This  specimen,  which 
was  shown  me  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Mr.  Pengellv,  was  ex- 
humed from  the  earthy  deposit  in  the  reindeer  gallery,  near 
its  junction  with  the  flint-knife  gallery,  at  the  distiince   of 
about  65  feet  from  the  main  entrance.     The  mass  of  earth 
containing  it  was  removed  entire,  and   the  matrix  cleared 
away  carefully  by  Dr.  Falconer,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pen- 
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jelly".  Every  bone  was  in  its  natural  place,  the  femur,  tibia, 
ibula,  ankle-bone,  or  astraji^alus,  all  in  juxt  iposition.  Even 
he  patella,  or  detaclied  bone  of  the  knee-pan,  was  searched 
or,  and  not  in  vain.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  evidence  of 
.n  entire  limb  not  having  been  washed  in  a  fossil  state  out  of 
,n  older  alluvium,  and  then  swept  afterwards  into  a  cave,  so 
s  to  be  mingled  with  flint  implements,  but  liaving  been  in- 
roduced  when  clothed  with  its  flesh,  or  at  least  when  it  had 
he  separate  bones  bound  together  by  their  natural  ligaments, 
»iid  in  that  state  buried  in  mud." 

"  If  they  were  not  all  of  contemporary  date,  it  is  clear  from 
his  case,  and  from  the  humerus  of  Ursus  Spdaeua^  before 
ited,  as  found  in  a  floor  of  stalagmite,  that  the  bear  lived 
iter  the  flint  tools  were  manufactured,  or,  in  other  words, 
hat  man  in  this  district  preceded  the  cave-bear."  pp.  100, 101. 

To  this  "  demonstration"  of  the  anteriority  of  man  to  the 
lave-bear,  we  answer : 

(1.)  If  the  "fifteen  flint-knives"  were  selected  from  heaps 
f  ruder  fragments,  is  it  so  certain  that  they  are  really  of 
artificial  formation  ? 

(2.)  It  w.is  rem  irked  by  Mr.  Pengelly  that  "  the  pebbles 
Q  the  gravel  and  the  bones  in  the  lo  im  had  their  longer  axes 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  tunnels  and  fissures,  showing 
hat  they  were  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  stream  ;"  that 
3  to  say,  that  they  were  brought  from  some  other  locality  ; 
ind  how  long  they  may  have  previously  been  in  that  locality 
lobody  knows. 

(3.)  Unless  we  c\n  be  sure  that  the  stcdajmite  referred  to 
Qust  have  been  formed  more  than,  say,  three  or  four  thousand 
^ears  ago,  its  complication  with  the  remaining  evidence  will 
>rove  nothing. 

(4.)  The  complete  bones  of  the  hind  leg  of  the  cive-bear 
nay  have  been  cirried  together  to  the  same  site  in  the  cavern 
)y  various  accidents,  even  ages  after  the  death  of  the  anim  il. 
?or  example,  they  may  have  been  buried  any  number  of 
centuries  in  alluvium  ;  then,  the  bed  of  the  stream  hiving 
hifted  its  position,  they  may  have  been  left  one  autumn 
ust  exposed  on  the  surftice  of  the  bottom  in  some  shallow 
)Iace,  may  have  been  frozen  into  the  ice  in  the  winter,  and 
o,  in  the  spring-flood,  transported  entire  with  the  ice  in 
^hich  they  were  imbedded  and  deposited  in  the  cavern 
diere  they  were  found. 

(5.)  The  cave-bear  himself,  or  a  few  straggling  specimens, 
nay  have  survived  to  a  later  period  than  has  generally  beea 
mpposed. 
16 
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The  other  source  of  "undeniable  evidence"  is  the  flint  in- 
struments discovered,  no  longer  in  caves,  but  in  peculiar 
feological  relations  in  the  alluvium  of  the  valley  of  the 
omme,  near  Abbeville,  and  particularly  at  St.  Acheul. 
Supposing  no  trickery  in  regard  to  these  flint  instruments 
— and  there  undoubtedly  has  been  trickery  in  some  similar 
cases — the  pedidiar  proof  of  their  great  age  under  these  cir- 
cumstances must  depend  ultimately  upon  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  formation  of  the  peat  in  the  valley  below 
them.  To  this  Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems  half  inclined,  with 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  to  assign  a  period  of  some  30,000 
years.  Still  he  admits  that  *'  difierences  in  the  humidity  of 
the  climate  and  in  the  intensity  and  duration  of  summer^s 
heat  and  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  diversity  in  the  species  of 
plants  which  most  abound,  would  cause  the  peat  to  grow 
more  or  less  rapidly,  not  only  when  we  compare  two  distinct 
countries  in  Europe,  but  the   same  country  at  two  distant 

Eeriods."  p.  111.  And  in  his  "Principles  of  Geology,"  he 
ad  already  stated  that  a  "  boat  loaded  with  bricks  was  found 
in  the  lowest  layer  of  the  peat  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  ;" 
that  "  within  50  years  after  the  destruction  of  a  forest  in  Ross- 
shire,  the  inhabitants  were  digging  fuel  from  a  peat  moss  to 
which  the  fall  of  the  trees  had  given  rise :"  that  in  Hatfield 
moss,  1800  years  old,  were  found  trees  100  feet  long,  and  Roman 
roads  covered  8  feet  deep  ;  and  that  peat  is  now  found  in 
yarious  parts  of  .Britain  and  Germany,  where  forests  stood  in 
Roman  times.  It  does  not  seem  necessary,  therefore,  to 
assign  to  this  peat  so  high  an  antiquity. 

Then,  as  to  the  scooping  out  of  the  deep  valley  or  channel, 
and  the  formation  of  the  different  alluvial  beds,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and 
land  are  not  confined  to  one  subsidence  or  one  elevation, 
"but  have  comprised  oscillations."   p.  112. 

The  bones  of  extinct  animals  may  have  been  deposited  on 
the  lowest  beds  long  before  the  flint  implements  were  de- 

Eosited  with  them  ;  and  afterwards  may  have  been  removed 
y  floods  or  similar  accidents,  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
thus  mixed  up  with  the  tools  which  may  have  been  subsequent- 
ly depositea  at  diffierent  higher  levels.  "  No  vestige  of 
human  remains  has  been  found  with  these  bones  and  imple- 
ments." p.  145.  To  explain  why  human  bones  are  not  found 
with  those  of  the  coeval  extinct  animals,  it  is  suggested  that 
"  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  bomme  may 
have  Deen  too  wary  and  sagacious  to  be  often  surprised  and 
drowned  by  floods  which  swept  away  many  an  incautious 
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elephant  or  rhinoceros,  lion  and  ox."  p.  148.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  "  many  stone  coffins  of  the  Gallo-Roman  period  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  alluvial  mass." 
p.  134. 

That  we  have  not  assumed  any  incredible  complexitv  of 
movements  and  geological  changes  to  account  for  the  position 
and  mutual  relations  of  the  bones  and  the  flint  tools  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somrae,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  sig- 
nificant passage  :  "  Shiftings  of  the  site  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  river,  the  frequent  removal  of  gravel  and  sand  pre- 
viously deposited,  and  the  throwing  down  of  new  alluvium, 
the  flooding  of  tributaries,  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land, 
fluctuations  in  the   cold  and  heat  of  the  climate — all  these 
changes  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  that  complexity  in  the 
fluviatile  deposits  of  the  Thames,  which  accounts  for  the  slow 
progress  we  havd  hitherto  made  in  determining  their  order 
of  succession,  and  that  of  the  imbedded  groups  of  quadru- 
peds.    It  may  happen  as  at  Brentford  and  Ilford,  that  sand- 
pits in  two  adjoining  fields  may  each  contain  distinct  species 
of  elephant  and  rhinoceros  ;  and  they  may  occur  at  the  same 
depth  from  the  surface,  and  yet  be  referable  each  [sic]*  to 
two  subdivisions   of  the  post-pliocene    epoch,  separated  by 
thousands  of  years."  pp.  159,  160.    If  this  be  true  of  the 
Thames,  why  not»  perchance,  of  other  rivers  also  ? 

The  upheaval  of  the  coast  of  Sardinia  near  Cagliari,  to  the 
height  of  300  feet,  presenting  marine  shells  with  fragments 
of  antique  pottery,  is  forthwith  estimated  to  have  required 
12,000  years,  and  the  age  of  the  pottery  is  assumed  to  be 
'  at  least  equal,  p.  178.  Whereas  the  upheaval  may  have 
taken  place  in  5  years  or  a  1,000  years,  and  the  pottery  may 
have  been  deposited  at  various  subsequent  times. 

As  to  determining  the  comparative  age  of  bones  by  chem- 
ical analysis,  Sir  Charles  admits  it  '*  possible  that  after  a  bone 
has  gone  on  losing  its  animal  matter  up  to  a  certain  point, 

it  may  then  part  with  no  more,  so  long  as  it  continues  envel- 

■ ^  —         - 

*  The  careleasnesg  and  slovenliness  of  Sir  Charles  Lyeirs  expressions  are 
q;iiite  Burprising.  **  Reduced  to  one-fourth  their  altituae,''  should  have  been 
**  enlarged  to  four  times  their  altitude."  p.  107.  ^'Submarine"  should  have 
been  "supramarine/'  or  "fluviatile."  p.lll.  So  we  have  "subsiding  five  feet"  for 
'^rising  five  feet"  p.  335.  We  are  told  of  "  blocks  of  limestone  and  serpentine 
which  have  been  brought  down  from  Monte  Rosa,  through  the  gorge  oi  Ivrea, 
i^ler  having  traveled  for  a  distance  of  100  miles."  Where,  then,  did  they  begin 
Sisjournej  of  100  miles?  And  again  we  read  that  ''the  mud  of  the  main 
river  passed  far  up  the  tributary  vallep,  just  as  that  of  the  Mississippi,  during 
the  floods,  flows  far  up  the  Ohio,  carrying  Ua  mud  with  U  into  the  basin  of  that 
river." 
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oped  in  the  same  matrix,  so  that  if  all  the  bones  have  laio 
for  many  thousands  of  years  in  a  particular  soil,  they  may  ak^ 
have  reached  long  ago  the  maximum  of  decomposition  a"^^ 
tainable  in  such  a  matrix."    He  might  have  adaed,  that  (w 
two  bones  found  lying  in  close  proximity,  the  more  recen^ 
may,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  some  greater  previous  ex 
posure,  have  undergone  greater  decomposition  than  its  elde 
neighbor.* 

It  is  admitted  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Aurignac  fossil 
might  seem  "  to  imply  that  some  of  the  extinct  manmiali 
survived  nearly  to  our  time,  (i.  e.  nearly  to  the  historical  pe — 
riod  :)  First,  because  of  the  modern  style  of  works  of  art-^ 
found  with  their  remains  at  Aurignac.  Secondly,  because  of^ 
the  absence  of  any  signs  of  change  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  countrjr  since  the  cave  was  used  for  a  place  of  sepul- 
ture." This  18  then  controverted  with  more  or  less  specious 
arguments  ;  but  the  rejoinder  itself  contains  one  or  two  sig- 
nificant admissions.  "  We  must  remember  that  it  is  the 
normal  state  of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  undergoing  great 
alterations  in  one  place,  while  other  areas,  often  in  close 
proximity,  remain  for  ages  without  any  modification.  In 
one  region  rivers  are  deepening  and  widening  their  chan- 
nels, or  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  undermining  cliflFs,  or  the 
land  is  sinking  beneath  or  rising  above  the  waters,  century 
after  century,  or  the  volcano  is  pouring  forth  torrents  of 
lava  or  showers  of  ashes  ;  while  m  tracts  hard  by,  the  an- 
cient forest  or  extensive  heath,  or  the  splendid  city  continue 
scathless  and  motionless."  p.  191. 

In  like  manner,  after  describing  certain  dislocations  ancf 
convulsions  within  a  circumscribed  area  in  the  island  of 
Moen,  and  giving  the  proofs  of  their  very  recent  date,  the 

*.Chemical  analysis  is  reported  to  have  recently  been  applied  to  some  purpose 
in  testing  the  antiquity  of  a  human  jaw-bone  said  to  have  been  disinterred,  to- 
gether with  a  large  number  of  flint  hatchets,  at  Moulin-Quignon,  near  Abbe- 
Tille.  The  genuineness  of  this  bone  and  of  these  hatchets  was  supported  by 
evidence  appareiUly  as  irrefragable  as  exists  for  that  of  any  of  the  bones  or 
tools  said  to  have  been  discover  d  in  this  vicinity.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
celebrated  geologist,  M.  Elir  Beaumont,  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  this 
locality  does  not  belong  to  the  diluvium  at  alH  but  to  a  period  quite  within 
the  range  of  the  ordinary  chronology.  In  the  second  place,  the  "  marsupial 
inveTjion,"  which,  Prof.  Huxley  had  flattered  himself,  corresponded  marvel- 
lously with  the  type  of  the  Australian  jaw,  was  found  likewise  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  specimens  of  human  jaws  from  a  London  churchyard.  And, 
flnallyt  upon  sawing  up  one  of  the  molars,  not  only  was  the  section  found  to 
be  white  and  f^esh-looklng,  but  upon  chemical  analysis,  it  was  ascertained  to 
be  full  of  gelatine,  and  thus  unquestionably  to  bo  a  tooth  f^om  a  recent  jaw- 
bone. For  within  certain  limits,  the  negative  testimony  of  chemistry  is  un- 
ani  werable. 
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author  adds  :  "  Hence  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that 
in  some  other  regions,  where  we  have  no  such  means  at  our 
command  for  testing  the  exact  date  of  certain  movements, 
the  time  of  their  occurrence  may  be  far  more  modern  than 
we  usually  suppose."  p.  348.  Prom  observations  "at  the 
time  of  the  shock,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  extreme  up- 
heaval [in  the  island  of  New  Zealand]  of  certain  ancient 
rocks  followed  a  line  of  funlt  running  at  least  90  miles  from 
south  to  north  into  the  interior  ;  and,  what  is  of  great  geo- 
logical interest,  immediately  to  the  east  of  this  funlt,  the 
country,  consisting  of  tertiary  strata,  remains  unmoved  or 
stationary."  p.  349. 

After  developing  his  glacial  and  glacier  theories,  and  that 
of  several  successive  elevations  and  subsidences  of  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Europe — freezing  and  thawing,  strewing  and 
scraping,  dipping  and  drying  the  land  over  and  over  again 
with  the  greatest  ease  and*  nonchalance  imaginable,  all  as  if 
he  had  superintended  the  process  himself — Sir  Charles  con- 
fidently and  naively  predicts  that  "  it  is  by  repeated  efforts 
of  this  kind,  made  by  geologists  who  ai'e  prepared  for  the 
partial  failure  of  some  of  their  first  attempts  " — and  who,  he 
might  have  a^ded,  have  seen  most  of  the  similar  attempts  of 
their  predecessors,  of  thirty  years  standing  and  upwards, 
completely  and  universally  exploded  ;  "  that  we  shall  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  long  series  of  geograph- 
ical revolutions  which  have  followed  each  (?)  other  since  the 
beginning  of -the  post-pliocene  period."  pp.  274,  281,  282. 

Having  gravely  given  M.  Morlot's  estimate  of  the  age  of 
the  higher  delta  of  the  Tini^n  as  100,000  years,  the  author 
cautiously  adds  :  "  If  the  lower  flattened  cone  of  Tini^n  be 
referred  in  great  part  to  the  age  of  the  oldest  lake  dwel- 
lings, the  higher  one  might,  perhaps,  correspond  with  the 
post-pliocene  period  of  St.  Acheul,  or  the  era  when  man  and 
the  elephaa  pnmigenins  flourished  together  ;  but  no  human  re- 
mains or  works  of  art  have  as  yet  been  found  in  deposits  of 
this  age,  or  in  any  alluvium  containing  the  bones  of  extinct 
manunalia,  in  Switzerland,^^  p.  322.  "Should  future  re- 
searches confirm  the  opinion  that  the  Natchez  man  co-existed 
with  the  mastodon,  it  would  not  enhance  the  value  of  the 
geological  evidence  in  favor  of  man's  antiquity,"  when  com- 
pared with  the  discoveries  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  p.  205. 
"The  oldest  memorials  of  our  species  at  present  discovered 
in  Great  Britain  are  posterior  m  date  to  the  boulder  clay." 
"  No  flint  tools  have  yet  been  discovered  "  in  the  lower  beds 
corresponding  with  the  old  alluvium  of  Amiens  and   Abbe- 
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ville.  p.  228.  Prof.  Crahay,  of  Louvain,  had  described  cer^ 
tail)  human  remains  discovered  near  Maestricht,  and  alleged 
to  be  of  extraordinary  antiquity  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Lyell  de- 
clares that  he  has  "  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  the  au- 
thenticity (?)  of  the  Professor's  statements."  p.  339.  **  As  to 
the  human  skeleton  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  ancient 
loess  at  the  village  of  Keer  on  the  right  bank  of  the  MeusCi 
opposite  Maestricht,  I  explored  the  locality  in  company  with 
M.  Broquet,  and  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  proofs  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  its  antiquity  cannot  be  depended  upon." 
p.  340. 

After  enunciating  a  number  of  "  may-be's  "  and  probabili- 
ties," Sir  Charles  discourses  thus  :  "  We  may  likewise  pre- 
sume that  the  people  of  post-pliocene  date,  who  have  left  tueir 
memorials  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  were  .  .  .  anterior  to 
the  time  when  the  rivers  of  that  region  had  settled  into  their 
present  channels."  "  The  vast  distance  of  time  which  sep- 
arated the  origin  of  the  higher  and  lower  level  gravels  of  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  both  of  them  rich  in  flint  implements 
of  similar  shape  (although  those  of  oval  form  predominate 
in  the  newer  gravels),  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state 
of  the  arts  in  those  early  times  remained  stationary  for  al- 
most indefinite  periods."  p.  376.  Is  it  not  quite  as  reason- 
able and  as  scientific  to  infer  that  this  phenomenon  renders 
the  alleged  vast  distance  of  intervening  time  altogether  im- 
probable ?  Or  shall  we  believe,  with  the  transmutationist, 
that  primitive  men,  who  for  so  many  ages  used  flint  tools  so 
rude  as  "  to  cause  the  unpractised  eye  to  doubt  whether  they 
afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  design,  if  they  possessed 
the  same  improvable  nature  as  their  posterity,  could  not 
have  been  endued  with  any  superior  intellectual  powers  or 
with  inspired  knowledge,"  but  must  have  been  a  dumb  and 
filthy  herd,  but  just  removed  from  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  brutes. 

*'  Quam  prorepsemnt  primis  animalia  tenia ! " 

For  the  doctrine  of  man's  bestial  origin  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Horace  and  Lucretius. 

While  Sir  Charles  Lyell  denies  human  degeneracy  from  a 
primitive  type  and  condition,  he  easily  conceives  of  protracted 
Darbarism.  "  When  they  had  gradually  penetrated  to  re- 
mote regions  by  land  or  water — drifted  sometimes  by  storms 
and  currents  in  canoes  to  an  unknown  shore — barriers  of 
mountains,  deserts,  or  seas,  which  oppose  no  obstacle  to  mu- 
tual intercourse  between  civilized  nations,  would  insure  the 
complete  isolation  for  tens  or  thousands  of  centuries  of  tribes 
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in  a  primitive  state  of  barbarism."  But  might  not  arts  al- 
ready known  be  lost  under  such  circumstances,  and  great  de- 
generacy take  place  in  much  less  time  than  that  ?  Might 
not  the  individMalSy  thus  separated,  be  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  processes  of  the  arts — the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  for 
example — which  were  already  well  known  among  their  joarerrf 
tribes,  and  thus  those  arts  be,  in  the  new  settlements,  entirely 
lost? 

It  is  maintained,  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine,  that,  in 
the  history  both  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  there 
is  "  no  evidence  of  steady  progression  in  time  from  lower  to 
higher  organisms,  but  there  are  often  retrogradations."  As 
to  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  much  will  depend  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  steady."  In  one  sense  of 
this  word  the  doctrine  disputed  has  never  been  affirmed  ;  in 
another  sense  of  the  same  word,  it  cannot  safelv  be  denied. 

The  transmutationists,  we  are  told,  are  not  oi  course  pro- 
cessionists. "  They  are  too  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
imperfections  of  the  record  to  entertain  any  such  positive 
theory."  Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  them  to  omit  the 
^suck  "  ?  Or,  if  they  will  have  a  theory,  to  base  it  rather 
upon  what  the  "  imperfect  record  "  contains,  than  upon  what 
it  does  not  contain  ;  to  reason  rather  from  what  we  know 
than  from  what  we  do  not  know  ? 

Darwin  maintains  that  the  theory  of  indefinite  variability 
of  species,  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  that  of  their  fixedness. 
We  nave  no  right  to  presume,  says  he,  that  the  limit  which 
we  may  have  reached  is  absolutely  impassable.  But  he  for- 
gets to  remember  that  after  all,  it  is  confessedly  the  "  limit 
which  we  have  reached."  And  he  expressly  admits  that 
**  varieties  which  are  nearly  allied,  cross  readily  with  each 
other  and  with  the  parent  stock,  and  such  crossing  tends  to 
keep  the  species  true  to  its  type,  while  forms  which  are  less 
nearly  related,  although  they  may  intermarry,  produce  no 
mule  offspring  capoMe  (^perpetuating  their  kinaJ^  p.  411, 
This  is  a  pregnant  truth,  and  may  furnish  a  point  (Tappui  for 
the  total  demolition  of  the  Darwinian  theorv. 

The  claims  of  this  theory  are  stated  to  be  : 

(1.)  "It  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
gression, and  accounts  for  degradations."  But  so  does  the 
theory  of  original  species,  if  the  facts  require  the  dispensa- 
tion ;  for  if  this  is  consistent  with  the  Divine  wisdom  m  one 
theory  (Darwin's)  so  is  it  surely  in  the  other. 

(2.)  "  It  makes  all  classification  really  genealogical."  So 
far  as  species  are  concerned  this  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
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view  :  but  when  pushed  further  it  is  exceedingly  precarious, 
and  ultimately  becomes  manifestly  false. 

(3.)  "  It  explains  why  all  living  and  extinct  beings  are  uni- 
ted by  complex  affinities  into  one  grand  system.  And  so 
does  one  original  scheme  in  the  Divine  mind,  however  it  may 
be  supposed  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

(4.)  *'  It  explains  rudimentary  organs."  And  so  does  the 
supposition  of  an  original  harmonious  scheme  ;  if  indeed,  this 
is  to  be  called  a  supposition,  pp.  412,  413. 

Dr.  Hooker,  a  transmutationist,  confesses  that  "  the  major- 
ity of  species  are  so  far  constant  within  the  range  of  our  ex- 
perience and  their  forms  and  characters  so  faithfully  handed 
down,  through  thousands  of  generations,  that  they  admit  of 
being  treated  as  if  they  were  permanent  and  immutable. 
But,  (he  adds)  the  range  of  our  experience  is  so  limited  that 
it  will  not  account  for  a  single  fact  in  the  present  geographi- 
cal distribution  or  origin  of  any  one  species  of  plant,  nor  for 
the  amount  of  variation  it  has  undergone,  nor  will  it  indicate 
the  time  when  it  first  appeared,  nor  the  form  it  had  when 
created."  pp.  418,  419.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  these 
facts,  if  learned  at  all,  must  be  learned,  not  from  science,  but 
from  revelation. 

We  are  told  that  the  new  species  of  animals  naturally  in- 
troduced into  Australia,  are  analagous  to  their  predecessors : 
while  utterly  different  species,  when  artificially  transported 
from  abroad  flourish  in  Australia  even  better  than  itB  native  ra- 
ces, pp.  422, 423.  And  what  is  intended  to  be  the  inference  from 
all  this  ?  Why,  manifestly,  that  it  is  therefore,  improbable  that 
the  later  species  thus  naturally  introduced  were  new  and 
original  creations  ;  because,  in  that  case,  their  Creator  would 
certainly  have  introduced  the  species  best  fitted  to  the  place 
and  the  circumstances.  And,  we  suppose,  their  is  not  a  trans- 
mutationist who  would  not  be  ready  to  use  the  argument  and 
make  the  inference.  But  do  not  the  transmutationists  assure 
us  that  they  are  not  atheists,  that  they  would  not  exclude 
God's  agency  or  banish  him  from  the  world  ;  in  short,  that 
their  theory  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  nat- 
ural theology  ?  What  advantage,  then,  has  their  explana- 
tion of  the  alleged  Australian  phenomenon  over  the  other  ? 
If  it  be  consistent  with  infinite  wisdom  to  have  introduced 
the  successive  species  of  animals  in  Australia,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  naturally  introduced  by  the  process  of 
variation  and  natural  selection  ;  why  not  equally  consistent 
to  have  introduced  them  by  any  other  process,  say,  that  of 
special  creations  ?    Special  creations  do  not  preclude  a  uni- 
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versal  scheme  ;  rather,  with  the  idea  of  God,  they  presup- 
pose it.  If  a  personal  will  seems  arbitrary  ;  without  a  per- 
sonal will  natural  selection  is  certainly  fortuitous.  But  the 
Divine  will  is  not  arbitrary.  Even  miracles,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  believe,  are  not  mere  hap-hazard,  capricious,  inter- 
positions, but  in  perfect  accordance  with  an  original  Divine 
plan,  with  fixed,  universal  laws  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 
One  thing  at  least  seems  plain  from  the  alleged  phenomena  ; 
Tiz.,  that  the  external  circumstances  of  organized  beings,  do 
not  educe  the  progressive  developments  of  organization  which 
are  best  fitted  to  them. 

When  we  urge  the  actual  geological  evidence  against  the 
transmutationists,  they  reply  that  we  can  imagine  explana- 
tions of  the  apparent  geological  gaps  consistent  with  con- 
stant transmutations.  "  If  in  the  battle  of  life,"  say  they, 
**  the  competition  is  keenest  between  closely  allied  varieties 
and  species,  as  Darwin  contends,  many  forms  can  never  be  of 
long  duration,  nor  have  a  wide  range,  and  these  must  often 
pass  away  without  leaving  behind  them  any  fossil  memorials." 

1).  426.  But  can  any  actual  instances  be  given  by  way  of  il- 
ustration  ?  Besides,  of  what  weight  this  suggestion  may  be 
will  be  seen  by  considering  two  things  ;  (1.)  that  the  rate  of 
variation  is  held  to  be  most  rapid  in  the  most  highly  organi- 
zed beings  ;  and  (2.)  that  man  himself,  the  most  highly  or- 
ganized of  all,  has  continued  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even 
millions  of  years  without  any  secular  perceptible  variation  at 
all. 

It  may  be  answered  to  the  transmutation! st  that,  so  long 
as  he  confines  himself  to  facts,  the  most  he  can  do,  is,  either 
simply  to  diminish  the  number  of  received  species,  or  to  es- 
tablish exceptional  instances  of  protean  forms. 

According  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "In  whatever  manner  the 
changes  have  been  brought  about,  whether  by  variation  and 
natural  selection,  or  by  any  other  causes,  the  rates  of  change 
have  been  greater  where  the  grade  of  organization  is  higher." 
"  Mammalia  vary,  on  the  whole,  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
animals  lower  in  the  scale  of  being."  p.  422,  423. 

The  problem  w^ith  such  a  scheme  is,  how  to  begin  at  all ; 
and,  once  begun,  how  not  to  end  too  soon. 

The  movement  of  such  a  series  must  have  been  infinitely 
slow  at  first,  and  must  be  infinitely  rapid  at  last.  But  how 
did  this  compound  geometrical  progression  take  its  rise  t 
Did  it  begin  with  a  Divine  creation,  or  with  absolute  nothing  ? 
If  with  the  former,  then  an  act  of  Divine  creation  is  not  a 
scientific  absurdity  ;  if  with  the  latter,  then  it  never  began  at 
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all.  Bat  the  rate  of  change,  it  seems,  is  constantly  increasing 
with  onw^ard  progress  :  when,  then,  will  it  reach  its  ma3umam7 
And  why  not  reach  that  point  at  one  period  in  eternity  as 
well  as  at  another  ?  Or  is  the  progression  infinite  ?  or  will 
the  movement  return  back  in  a  circle  ?  But  again  how  can 
that  consistently  be  ?  Why  should  we  be  at  one  point  in 
the  infinite  progression  or  the  endless  circle  rather  than  at 
another  ?  and  how  could  one  point  be  distinguished  from  an- 
other ?  The  truth  is,  that  a  hnite  development  in  an  infinite 
progression  or  an  endless  circling,  mthout  a  source  and  basis 
in  a  Divine  personal  vnU  is  a/efo  de  se.  "  Development ''  will 
not  explain  the  universe.  It  can  furnish  no  cause  or  ground 
for  the  course  of  nature.  At  best  it  can  but  state  the  fact — 
a  fact,  taken  by  itself,  utterly  inexplicable.  It  is  only  a  per- 
sonal, Divine,  creative  totU,  that  can  explain  the  evolution  of 
the  finite  in  the  infinite  ;  only  moral  causes  that  can  solve 
the  enigma  of  the  universe,  rositive  science  there  may  be  ; 
but  mere  positive  philosophy  is  no  philosophy  at  all ;  it  is 
the  abdication  ofphilosophy ;  it  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  an 
act  of  suicide.  The  problem  is  not  how  to  get  a  personal 
will,  as  an  afterthought,  into  a  ready  made  world.  Person- 
ality lies  at  the  basis  of  all  human  thought  and  consciousness. 
Personality  must  be  the  very  root  and  po«i»tulate  of  all  human 
philosophy  ;  it  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  profoundest  and 
otherwise  inscrutable  mysteries  of  being. 

"  In  our  attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  species" — 
we  heartily  thank  Sir  Charles  Lyell  for  this  clear  and  pointed 
statement, — "we  find  ourselves  soon  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  working  of  a  law  of  development  of  so  high  an  or- 
der as  to  stand  nearly  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Deity  him- 
self to  man's  finite  understandii ;;!:,  a  law  capable  of  adding 
new  and  powerful  causes,  such  as  the  moral  and  intellectud 
faculties  of  the  human  race,  to  a  system  of  nature  which  had 
gone  for  millions  of  years  without  the  intervention  of  any  anal- 
agous  cause.  If  we  confound  *  Variation '  or  *  Natural  Se- 
lection' with  such  creational  laws,  we  deify  secondary  causes 
or  immeasurably  exaggerate  their  influence."  p.  469. 

It  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  the  transmutationist, 
whether  the  difference  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  is 
a  difference  of  kind  or  only  of  degree.  Many  of  the  gaps,  we 
are  told,  which  divide  species  from  species  of  brutes,  are 
as  great  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  as  that  which  divides 
man  from  the  nearest  allied  mammalia.  If  this  be  true, 
it  will  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose,  until  it  is  shown 
that  such  "  gaps  "  among  brutes  can  gradually  be  bridged 
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^Dver.     Are  there  any  facts  to  show  that  such  chasms  have 
^Bver  actually  been  filled  up  or  leaped  across?    Do  they  not 
zictually  determine  differences  of  kind  ?    Prof.  RollSrton  con- 
'^nds  that  even  **  difierences  in  the  quantity  of  brain  may 
amount  to  a  difference  in  kind.  The  psychical  power,  instead 
of  depending  on  the  bodily  structure,  may  play  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  second  part  in  a  progressive  scheme." 

On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Aga^siz  finds  the  same  kind  of  in- 
^Uectual  and  moral  powers  in  the  lower  animals  as  in  man.  And 
Prof.  Huxley  adds, "  thev  are  capable  of  shame  and  sorrow, 
and,  though  they  may  nave  no  logic  nor  conscious  ratioci- 
nation, no  one  who  has  watched  their  ways  can  doubt  that 
they  possess  that  power  of  rational  ceretyration  which  evolves 
reasonable  acts  from  the  facts  furnished  by  the  senses,  a  pro- 
cess which  takes  fully  as  large  a  share  as  conscious  reason  in 
human  activity."  And  what  if  it  does  ?  so  long  as  "conscious 
reason"  is  something  different  from  any  degree  of  "  rational 
cerebration." 

Quatrefages,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  physiolo- 
gists, maintains  that  man  must  form  a  kingdom  by  himself,  if 
ever  we  permit  his  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  to  have 
their  due  weight  in  classification."  And  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  expressly  recognizes  the  fact  that 
"  some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  future  state  may  be  com- 
mon to  man  and  the  lower  animals,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
the  weightiest  and  most  relied  on." 

If  we  were  to  signalize  the  proper  distinction  between  the 
human  and  the  brute  intellect,  we  should  not  content  our- 
selves with  that  exclusively  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Sumner,  the 
indefinite  improbability  of  the  human  mind.  That  is  a  very 
important  point,  but  we  should  insist  also  upon  three  other 
points  of  generic  distinction  :  (1.)  The  power  of  apprehend- 
ing general  and  necessary  truths  as  such,  (2.)  the  power  of 
apprehending  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  as 
such,  and  (3^  the  power  of  logical  discourse  in  language. 
There  is  no  race  of  men  so  degraded  but  that  one  might  hope- 
fully undertake  to  teach  their  children  to  comprehend  the 
mathematical  proposition  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  every 
plane  triangle  mvst  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  the 
ethical  truth  that  it  is  tvrong  to  covet  one's  neighbor's  goods, 
or  how  to  use  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought  in  varied 
discourse.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no. species  of  the 
lower  animals  so  educated  that  the  transmutationist  himself, 
if  he  had  the  pick  of  the  most  intelligent  specimens  of  the 
most  intelligent  variety,  would  waste  ms  time  in  endeavoring 
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to  develop  their  minds  to  a  capacity  for  such  intellectual 
efforts  as  these.  The  rudiments  of  those  developments  are 
found  in  %very  race  of  mankind  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that 
even  the  rudiments  exist  elsewhere  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
No  race  or  variety  of  mankind,  therefore,  could  ever,  for  one 
moment,  be  confounded,  or  ever  has  been  confounded,  with 
any  species  of  the  lower  animals.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  a 
difference  of  kind.  It  is  the  clearest  and  the  broadest  dis- 
tinction to  be  found  in  the  animal  kingdom.  But,  in  truth, 
the  theory  of  the  transmutationist  absolutely  annuls  all  dis- 
tinction of  kind  everywhere,  and  holds  a  simple  and  absolute 
continuity  throughout  the  universe.  The  very  conception  of 
kind^  as  distinguished  from  degree^  becomes  a  mere  fiction,  a 
mere  creation  of  the  fancy,  without  anything  in  nature  cor- 
responding to  it,  or  any  materials  out  of  which  it  could  have 
been  constructed. 

We  are  admonished  that  "  at  present  we  must  be  content 
to  wait  patiently  and  not  allow  our  judgment  respecting 
transmutation  to  be  warped  by  the  want  of  evidence.  But 
upon  what,  pray,  is  a  correct  judgment — if  we  are  to  have 
any  judgment  at  all — if  not  upon  existing  evidence  ?  Still  it 
is  insisted  that  the  theory,  even  as  applied  to  the  origin  of 
man,  may  be  true.  Great  inventors,  it  is  said,  poets,  pro- 
phets, have  in  former  times  been  deified.  Since  mental  as 
well  as  physical  attributes  are  transmissible  by  inheritance, 
it  is  thought  that  we  may  possibly  discern  in  such  leaps  the 
origin  of  the  superiority  of  certain  races  of  mankind.  In  our 
own  time  the  occasional  appearance  of  such  extraordinary 
mental  powers  (but  why  in  our  time  rather  than  in  former 
times?) — may  be  attributed  to  atavism  ;  but  there  must  have 
been  a  beginning  to  the  series  of  such  rare  and  anomalous 
events.  If,  in  conformity  with  the  theory  of  progression,  we 
believe  mankind  to  have  risen  slowly  from  a  rude  and  humble 
starting  point,  it  is  suggested  that  such  leaps  may  have  suc- 
cessively introduced  not  only  higher  and  higher  forms  and 
grades  of  intellect,  but  at  a  much  remoter  (why  remoter  ?) 
period  may  ha've  cleared  at  one  bound  the  space  which 
separated  the  highest  stage  of  the  unprogressive  intelligence 
of  the  inferior  animals  from  the  first  and  lowest  form  of  im- 
provable reason  manifested  by  man.  pp.  504,  505. 

But  then  why  are  not  these  latter  leaps,  which  are  so  easily 
imxj^ined  to  clear  at  a  bound  the  immense  interval  between 
man  and  brute,  still  made  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  the 
former  ?  We  still  have  men  becoming  poets  ;  why  not  have 
monkeys  too  becoming  men,  or  even  becoming  poets  at  once  ? 
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Or,  if  the  latter  kind  of  leap  once  made  has  established  a 
permanent  species  "  by  inheritance,"  why  do  not  the  former 
also  ?  Why  do  we  not  have  separate  races  of  hereditary 
poets  and  prophets  and  savans  ?  Or  are  the  two  cases,  after 
all,  totally  and  radically  unlike  ?  Besides,  this  whole  notion 
of  *ieaps  is  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmu- 
tationists.  NvUus  saUus  in  natura  is  one  of  their  pet  princi- 
ples. 

A  theory  may  have  some  foundation  in  fact,  and  be*  true 
within  certain  limits  ;  and  yet  not  be  susceptible  of  universal 
application  by  antilogy.  Variation  and  development  may  be 
true  as  applied  to  the  different  races  of  men  ;  and  not  true  as 
applied  to  all  organized  (and  unorganized)  beings.  They  may 
be  true  as  applied  to  the  diversities  of  human  speech  ;  and 
not  true  as  applied  to  all  the  sounds  and  signs,  articulate  and 
inarticulate,  of  the  animal  kingdom.  There  may  be  good 
evidence  of  the  unity  of  man  and  of  the  unity  of  human  lan- 
guage, without  proving  or  implying  the  genetic  unity  of  all 
varieties  of  natural  forms  or  ot  natural  sounds.  That  which 
is  important  truth  within  its  appropriate  Umits,  often  becomes 
falsehood  when  stretched  to  a  universal  application!  Yet,  if 
this  important  truth  be  a  new  discovery,  or  supposed  to  be 
such,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  thus  falsified.  The  history  of 
the  medical  art  will  furnish  abundant  illustrations.  Every 
nostrum  and  every  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  so  absurd  and 
80  mischievous  when  urged  as  a  panacea,  may  be  extremely 
valuable  as  a  special  remedy  in  a  restricted  sphere. 

The  analogy  between  the  history  of  languages  and  Darwin's 
view  of  the  history  of  orgatiic  beings,  presented  so  plausibly 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  the  trans- 
mutatioiiists  me(M  by  their  theory  ;  but  beyond  this,  for  any 
purpose  of  argument,  as  tending  to  render  their  theory  more 
probable,  it  is  quite  too  shadowy,  figurative,  and  far-fetched, 
to  have  any  logical  force  whatever.  The  probable  original 
unity  of  language,  as  bearing  upon  the  probable  genetic  unity 
of  mankind,  is  an  argument  of  great  weight.  Here  the  con- 
nexion is  direct  and  proper.  It  is  something  more  than  an 
analoixy.  In  that  other  case,  if  there  be  any  argument  at  all, 
it  must  be  purely  analogical ;  and  the  analogy  itself  is  very 
obscure.  The  whole  mass  of  human  languages,  present  and 
past,  must  be  supposed  to  represent  the  collection  of  organic 
Dein^s  for  all  time  hitherto.  Each  language  will  represent  a 
species  ;  each  dialect,  a  variety.  Then  the  transmutation  of 
languages  and  the  development  of  dialects  will  represent  the 
transmutation  of  species  and  the  formation  of  varieties.     So 
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far  all  looks  well.  But  then  what  in  language  shall  represent 
the  individuals  of  a  species  ?  Shall  the  separate  words,  or 
the  language  as  spoKen  by  each  individual,  furnish  the 
analogon  ?  Or  what  else  ?  Do  the  words  of  a  language  beget 
their  successors  in  the  same  or  in  subsecjuent  languages? 
Or  does  the  language  as  spoken  by  one  individual  beget  the 
language  as  spoken  by  anothpr  individual  ?  If  1  teach  a  child 
my  language,  is  that  which  he  learns  to  speak  the  genealogical 
offspring  oi  that  which  I  speak  ?  All  this  may  be  true  figur- 
atively ;  but  is  it  after  all  a  literal  fact  ?  If  not,  then  we 
have  here  no  case  of  real  genesis,  no  species,  and  consequent- 
ly no  transmutation  of  species,  after  all.  One  may  talk  about 
the  principles  of  "natural  selection"  controlling  the  formation 
and  introduction  of  words  (and  here  the  separate  words  seem 
to  be  made  the  representatives  of  the  individuals,  or  the 
varieties  of  a  species,)  and  their  mutual  struggle  for  exist- 
ence ;  but  all  these  must  be  seen  at  once  to  be  highly  meta- 
physical expressions.  In  organized  beings  the  formative, 
specializing  power,  the  organic  force,  the  life  principle,  dwells 
within  the  organism  itself.  In  the  case  of  language,  that 
principle  which  determines,  modifies,  shapes,  produces,beget8, 
the  phenomena  is  external  to  them — is  in  the  intelligence,  the 
organism,  the  history  of  man,  acting  ab  extra.  The  argument 
from  this  analogy,  therefore,  is  all  the  other  way.  Language 
does  not  make  its  natural  selections,  or  determine  its  secular 
transformations,  but  man  makes  them.  Here  it  is  mind 
creating,  not  the  phenomena  evolving  themselves  by  force  of 
their  inherent  laws  in  a  blind  struggle,  and  without  the  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  creative  intelligence.  One  may, 
indeed,  interpose  and  say  that  even  man's  intelligence,  in  all 
its  various  developments  and  activities,  is*controlled  and  de- 
termined by  his  external  condition  and  circumstances.  This 
may  be  asserted  ;  but  is  it  proved  ?  Has  it  been  shown  that 
all  the  intelligence,  reason,  and  conscience  of  man  have  ori- 
ginated in,  and  are  explicable  by,  physical  causes  and  laws  ? 
Has  it  been  shown  that  matter  is  the  mother  of  mind  ?  The 
discussion  is  a  broad  one,  and  would  lead  us  too  far.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  here  that  this  assumed  supremacy  of  mutter, 
and  its  absolute  priority  to  mind,  is,  at  least,  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute as  yet,  and  has  not  been  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  reflecting  men.  Materialism  is  not  as  yet  scientifically 
established.  All  mental  experience  is  against  it.  It  is  not  to 
be  quietly  assumed.  Any  theory,  therefore,  which  postulates 
this  doctrine,  has  its  foundations  yet  to  lay.  With  this  careo^, 
we  dismiss  that  question. 
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Dr.  Gray  would  persuade  us  that  Darwin's  theory,  at  all 
-events,  is  not  inconsistent  with  natural  theology.  But  natural 
theology  is  not  simply  the  hdief  in  God,  but  the  evidence  for 
that  belief  from  nature  and  reason.  If  the  theory  of  "natural 
selection"  is  consistent  with  the  belief  in  God,  yet  does  it  not 
overthrow  the  evidence  for  that  belief  ?  Does  it  not  destroy 
the  most  effective  proofs  on  which  that  belief,  as  a  doctrine 
of  natural  theology,  must  rest?  Grant  that  the  a  priori 
argument  and  the  ontological  argiunent  may  remain  the 
same — with  whatever  weight  they  have — does  it  not  totally 
undermine  the  teleological  argument — that  on  which  our  chief 
practical  reliance  must  be  placed  ?  There  may  be  no  such 
thing  in  the  world  as  chance^  strictly  speaking  (or,  rather,  not 
strictly  but  arbitrarily  speaking),  i.  e.,  in  the  sense  of  no  cause 
and  no  law  at  all.  But  the  argument  from  design  is  drawn  by 
distinguishing  it  from  what  is  called  chance,  as  seen,  e.  g.,  in  a 
throw  of  dice.  And  unless  "  natural  selection,"  as  a  phenom- 
enon, can  be  distinguished  from  chance  taken  in  that  sense, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  different  from  the  "  natural 
selection"  whereby  a  die*  determines  its  position  upon  coming 
out  of  the  box,  it  certainly  would  destroy — not  the  laws  of 
nature,  not  the  original  design,  perhaps — but  the  marks,  the 
proofs  of  design,  and  consequently  the  evidence  of  an  intelli- 
gent controlling  cause.  The  transmutationists  may  not  be, 
and  certainly  they  need  not  be,  atheists  or  pantheists  ;  but 
their  doctrine  will  surely  breed  atheism  and  pantheism  in 
their  pupils. 


Art.  nr.— BULGARIAN  POPULAR  SONGS  AND  PROVERBS.f 
Bj  EuAS  Rioos,  D.  D.,  Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.,  at  Gonstantiiiople. 

This  collection  is  specially  interesting  as  exhibiting  (1) 
national  traditions,  the  wild  and  fabulous  character  of  which 
only  tends  to  increase  the  interest  attaching  to  them ;  (2) 
religious  legends,  in  respect  to  which  the  serious  Christian 
reader  will  notice  with  pity  what  a  sad  travesty  they  present 

*  Under  the  laws  of  gravity,  inertia,  elasticity  and  motion. 
fBolgarski  Narodni  Pensi ;  Collected  by  Demetrius  and  Constantino  WX 
adinoT.    Agram  :  1861,  8  to.,  pp.  542. 
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of  the  truths  which  form  their  basis  ;^  and  (3)  prevailin[ 
notions  and  customs.      The  following  translations;  which  ar 
very  literal,  and  preserve  in  every  instance  the   measure  ot 
the  original,  will  serve  as  specimens  in  all  these  departments.. 

The  language  employed  is  the  plainest  language  of  commo 
life.     This  we  have   imitated,  studiously  avoiding  any  ele — 
vation  or  refinement  of  diction  which  would  be.  inconsisten 
with  the  character  and  standing  of  the  speakers.     The  repe- 
titions of  words  and  phrases  are  preserved,  as  presenting  a 
striking  characteristic  of  the  originals. 

The  first  two  pieces  exhibit  prevailing  ideas  respecting 
Fairies  and  Nymphs.*  The  third  and  fourth  may  be  desig- 
nated as  religious  legends.  The  resurrection  is  transformed 
into  a  restoration  to  his  mother  of  the  Saviour  (alwa\'s  an 
infant),  by  the  wonder-working  power  of  the  saints.  In  the 
legend  of  St.  Peter^s  mother  appear  the  most  miserably  de- 
graded notions  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  of  everything 
connected  with  the  future  state.  Another  piece  of  this  class 
(Jescribes  the  confession  of  the  Virgin  Mar\%  preparatory  to 
receiving  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  the  saints.  The 
only  sin  which  she  had  to  confess  was,  that  when  on  her 
way,  most  of  the  trees  bowed  to  her  in  reverence,  but  certain 
trees  refused  to  do  so,  she  cursed  them,  and  they  withered 
away  I  Another  presents  St.  Elias  as  inflicting  drought  and 
famine  on  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  to  compel  them  to  go 
to  church  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  I 

The  last  two  pieces,  which  are  the  longest,  are  also  most 
valuable,  as  exhibiting  the  traditions  connected  with  the 
times  of  essential  independence  of  the  Turkish  government. 
Marco  is  the  hero  of  many  of  these  traditions.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  some  three  centuries  ago  prince  or  king 
of  Prelep,  a  city  in  Macedonia.  Popular  tradition  represents 
him  as  still  living,  but  hid  away  upon  a  desert  island  where 
he  retired  in  disgust  when  he  saw  the  efi*ects  of  gunpowder, 
regarding  its  invention  as  an  infamous  contrivance  by  which 
any  child  might  kill  the  greatest  hero.  His  magnificent 
mansion  is  believed  to  have  been  seen  by  a  Prelep  merchant, 
driven  there  by  contrary  winds,  and  hospitably  entertained 

*  Popular  belief  ropreseats  these  mysterious  beings  as  residing  oa  high 
mountains,  and  being  very  fond  of  dancing.  They  are  supposed  to  attach 
themselves  to  young  heroes,  and  frequently  to  pre.erve  them  from  death,  but 
in  general  to  be  mischievous,  and  especiall  v  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  oflfended,  The^  water  nymphs  are  supposed  to  reside  in  ponds 
and  lakes,  and  to  have  long  hair,  with  which'  they  entangle  those  who  enter  the 
water  and  drown  them.  It  is  said  that  they  sometimes  appear  on  the  shores  of 
the  lakes  combing  their  long  hair. 
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Marco,  who  dismissed  him  with  the  assurance  that  he 
aid  shortly  revisit  his  country.  Near  the  lake  of  Ochride 
hown  a  stone  bearing  what  is  regarded  as  the  imprint  of 
reo's  foot  when  he  stepped  on  it  to  mount  his  horse  ;  and 
ir  Cookoosh,  a  rock  which  he  is  said  to  have  hurled  from 
nound  a  day's  journey  distant.  The  existence  of  such 
ulcus  traditions  m  reference  to  a  period  which  in  Europe 
»ne  of  recent  and  authentic  history,  is  curious,  and  illut- 
bes  the  tendency  of  partially  civilized  tribes  to  invest  their 
tory  with  the  marvelous — the  same  tendency  which  three 
osand  years  ago  was  preparing  the  materials  for  the  Iliad. 

I. — THB  PAIRY  CITT. 

Samovila  built  a  city, 

Not  on  earth,  nor  yet  in  heaven ; 

Just  beneath  the  clouds  she  placed  it. 

What  did  she  put  in  for  pillars  T 

Choice  young  men  were  all  the  pillars. 

What  did  she  dispose  for  railings  ? 

All  of  them  were  choice  young  maidens. 

What  did  she  put  in  for  windows  T 

All  of  them  were  choice  young  children. 

But  for  these  yet  one  was  lacking, 

On  the  side  on  which  the  sun  shone. 

Marco  had  a  son  beloved, 

8on  belov'd,  caressed  and  fondled  ; 

Him  she  took,  that  son  beloved, 

Took  to  fasten  to  the  window, 

Marco  tenderly  besought  her  ; 

**  Tender  sister,  Samovila, 

**  Tenderly  do  I  beseech  you, 

**  Caring  for  my  son  beloved, 

**  Son  belov'd,  caressed  and  fondled, 

**  Frequendy  to  give  him  water." 


II. — ANGELINA. 

Angelina,  sea-nimph's  sister-in-law,  ^ 
Go  no  more  to  wander  on  the  mountains. 
On  tiie  mountains  healing  herbs  to  eather, 
Herbs  to  gather  strip  no  more  the  forest. 
Strip  no  more  the  forest  for  your  brother  ; 
Nothing  you  can  do  will  cure  him. 
For  your  brother  lov*d  is  by  a  sea-nymph. 
If  you  disbelieve  it,  climb  the  summit. 
Level  rocky  summit  of  the  mountain  ; 
Then  look  down  on  the  broad  plain  below  you, 
On  the  plain  you'll  see  a  tree's  thick  foliage. 
And  beneath  the  tree  a  sea-nymph  sitting  ; 
Your  dear  brother  on  her  lap  is  lying. 
While  the  nymph  is  playing  with  his  ringlets. 
When  you  see  her  thus,  be  not  afirighted, 

17 
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Buffer  not  TonrBelf  to  Bcream  with  terror, 
But  inetead,  with  singing  and  with  laughter, 
Thus  address  her, — **  Sister-in-law,  sea-nymph. 
Bend  away  to  me  my  darling  brother/' 
Angelina  climbed  the  rocky  smnmit. 
Level  rockr  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Thence  look  'd  down  on  the  broad  plain  below  her. 
On  the  plain  she  saw  a  tree's  thick  foliage, 
And  beneath  the  tree  the  sea-n3rmph  sitting  ; 
But  instead  of  singing  or  of  laughing, 
With  loud  cries  she  wus  the  nymph  accosted : 
"  Treacherous  sea-nymph,  send  me  here  my  brother, 
Tou  who  now  for  these  nine  years  have  lov  'd  him." 
"Then  the  nymph,  with  cruel  rage  excited, 
Toss*d  her  brother  to  the  highest  heavens. 
And  she  tore  his  body  to  such  fragments 
That  the  largest  one  an  ant  could  carry. 


ni. — RBSURRBCTION  OF  CHRIST. 

Oh,  my  beautiful  Tordani, 

What  has  happened  to  your  father  T 

Wliat  a  loss  to  sell  his  houses, 

Houses  fair  with  nine  great  gateways. 

And  a  tenth  which  was  the  smallest. 

By  the  smallest  gate  a  meadow. 

In  the  meadow  a  green  pine  ti'ee, 

Neath  the  pine  tree  a  cool  fountain, 

By  the  fountain  was  a  table, 

At  which  all  the  saints  were  seated, 

With  St.  Nicholas  presiding. 

Near  to  him  was  Saint  Elias, 

And  between  them  Sister  Mary 

In  her  hands  the  Christ-Grod  holding 

With  a  golden  cap  upon  him. 

Whirling  down  there  came  two  storm-clouds, 

And  they  snatched  away  my  Jesus  ; 

Mary  fell  at  once  to  weeping. 

But  St.  Nicholas  consoled  her  ; 

**  Hold  thy  peace  now,  sister  Mary, 

We  again  will  get  him  for  you. 

Back  to  you  again  we'll  give  him. 

And  we  at  his  trade  will  set  him. 

To  construct  the  wondrous  bridges. 

By  which  sinful  souls  pass  over. 

Soul  the  first  which  thence  passed  over 

Was  a  sinner,  a  g^eat  sinner  ; 

She  had  nursed  another's  baby, 

But  she  gave  it  not  her  blessing. 

Soul  the  second  which  passed  over 

Was  a  sinner,  a  great  sinner, 

Of  her  neighbor  she  had  borrowed 

Flour,  but  when  she  came  to  pay  it, 

Bhe  returned  it  mixed  with  ashes. 

Bool  ih»  third  which  thence  passed  oyer 
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Was  a  •inner,  a  great  sinner ; 
Of  her  neighbor  she  had  borrowed 
Salt,  but  when  she  came  to  pay  it, 
Mixed  with  sand  did  she  return  it. 


TV, —  ST.  PETES  AHD  ms  MOTHIR. 

When  St.  P.  once  was  starting, 

And  to  Paradise  was  going, 

Going  to  Heaven  to  the  communion, 

Earnestly  his  wicked  mother 

Begged  that  he  would  take  her  with  him, 

*•  Wait,  oh  wait,  for  me,  son  Peter, 

Wait,  son  Peter,  I  would  also 

Go  to  Heaven  to  the  communion." 

Then  thus  answered  her  St.  Peter : 
"  Flee  away  my  sinful  mother, 
For  you  are  so  great  a  sinner. 
You  indeed  cannot  go  with  me. 
Go  to  Heaven  to  the  communion. 
Heaven's  gates  are  closed  against  you, 
But  the  gates  of  hell  are  open  ; 
For  my  mother  you  remember 
How  when  young  you  were  a  grocer. 
When  the  poor  your  house  frequented, 
Came  to  dnnk  within  the  wine  shop. 
When  they  asked  you  "  As  your  soul  lives," 
As  your  soul  lives,  will  you  give  us 
Of  pure  wine  a  full  oke  measure  T 
Then  you  answered  them  "As  God  lives, 
As  God  lives,  and  as  my  soul  lives, 
I  do  give  a  full  oke  measure." 
And  yet  not  a  full  oke  measure. 
Nor  pure  wine  did  you  then  give  them, 
But  you  mingled  it  with  water. 

And  you  sold  with  different  measures. 
When  Uiere  came  poor  strangers,  travellers, 
Who  the  oke  could  not  distinguish, 
Then  three  hundred  drams  prou  gave  them, 
And  the  wine  too,  mixed  with  water. 
When  again  there  came  in  merchants. 
Then  you  dealt  to  tiiem  full  measure, 
Of  pure  wine  a  full  oke  measure. 
For  this,  mother,  you're  a  sinner. 
When  you  went  to  stand  as  sponsor, 
For  baptizing  neighbors'  children. 
To  the  children  you  gave  nothing, 
Not  a  shirt,  nor  yet  an  apron, 
Altho'  sponsors  to  the  children. 
Always  give  a  change  of  garment. 
And  for  this,  you're  a  great  sinner. 

This,  too,  mother,  rests  upon  you ; 
You  had  stock  on  hand  abundant| 
But  you  would  not  sell  to  people 
Who  were  poor,  you'd  not  trust  them. 
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Once  a  poor  man  so  much  urged  you, 

That  you  gave  him  half  a  distaff,  * 

Half  a  distaff,  hemp  for  spinning, 

And  at  once  was  sorry  for  it. 

**  There,  now,  what  have  I  been  doing ! 

Letting  all  my  stock  be  wasted. 

Giving  it  to  Uiese  poor  beggars.''  , 

And  in  this,  too,  you're  a  sinner. 
Mother,  when  some  flour  you  borrowed, 
And  the  time  came  to  repay  it. 
Half  was  flour  and  half  was  ashes, 
Thus  it  was  that  you  returned  it. 
So,  too,  when  some  salt  you  borrowed, 
Mixed  half  sand  did  you  repay  it. 

And  in  this,  too,  you're  a  sinner. 
Mother,  when  you  borrowed  pepper, 
You  did  not  return  pure  pepper. 
But  you  pounded  up  some  brick  dust. 
And  you  mixed  it  with  the  pepper. 
Thus  no  chance  remains,  my  mother. 
Now  for  you  to  go  to  heaven." 

Then  his  mother  thus  besought  him  : 
**  0,  son  Peter,  now  forgive  me, 
Now  forgive  me,  and  pray  for  me." 
So  he  prayed  for  her,  St.  Peter. 

When  she  reached  the  gates  of  heaven, 
Reached  the  gates  of  the  communion. 
Heaven's  gates  were  shut  before  her, 
But  the  gates  of  hell  were  open. 
Into  them  at  once  she  entered, 
Entered  Peter's  sinful  mother. 

Then  again  he  prayed,  St.  Peter, 
To  redeem  his  sinful  mother. 
And  he  came  across  the  distaff, 
Distaff  full  of  hemp  for  spinning, 
Down  he  reached  it  to  his  mother. 
His  dear  mother  in  perdition, 
That  he  might  thus  save  his  mother. 
But  the  hemp  was  not  sufficient. 
From  his  head  a  red  hair  drawing. 
To  the  hempen  cord  he  tied  it. 
So  that  he  might  save  his  mother. 
Down  he  reached  it  to  his  mother. 
When  his  mother,  from  perdition 
To  escape,  laid  hold  upon  it, 
Many  souls  laid  hold  upon  her, 
That  they,  too,  might  'scape  perdition. 

Upon  this  she  cries  impatient, 
"  Back  with  you  ye  sinful  creatures, 
'Tis  mv  son  is  me  delivering, 
But  I  do  not  wish  you  with  me." 

Scarce  the  sentence  had  she  uttered, 
When  the  hempen  cord  was  sundered, 
Down  she  fell,  e'en  to  hell's  bottom. 
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All  the  other  seals  escaping. 

Then  accosting  her,  St.  Peter 
Said  :  *'  Alas  I  Alas  I  dear  mother, 
As  you've  dcAie  so  you  must  8u£fer ; 
Twas  not  for  you  to  see  heaven, 
Heaven  to  see  and  heaven  to  enter, 
E*en  in  hell  your  pride  indulging.'' 

V. — SULTAN  SBLIM  AND  THEODORE  8ALAKI1C. 

Sultan  Selim,  writes  a  letter  Royal 
Writes  a  letter ;  whither  will  he  send  it  T 
Whither  but  to  Theodore  Salakim, 
From  him  presents  four  therein  demanding  T 
Present  first  his  beauteous  bride  is  numbered, 
Present  second  his  cross-bearing  standard, 
Present  third  his  favorite  fleet  courser, 
And  the  fourth  his  village,  Callopheo. 

Reads  the  letter  Theodore  Salakim, 
Reads  the  letter,  tears  drop  down  like  hail  stones, 
Toung  Theodoritsa*  sees  him  weeping ; 
Toung  Theodoritsa  thus  accosts  him  : 
**  Prythee,  Theodore,  my  lord,  now  tell  me, 
What  it  is  your  spirit  thus  distresses  T 
As  you  read  your  tears  drop  down  like  hail  stones." 

Theodore  Salakim  thus  responded  : 
''Ah,  my  beauteous  bride,  if  I  should  tell  yon 
My  distress,  what  could  you  do  to  help  me?" 

Thus  responded  young  Theodoritsa : 
"Though  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  help  you. 
When  you  grieve,  I  also  would  grieve  with  you." 
Then  he  told  her  Theodore  Salakim 
How  he  sent  the  royal  sultan  Selim, 
Sent  a  message,  presents  four  demanding. 
"  Present  first  my  beauteous  bride  is  numbered, 
Present  second  my  cross-bearing  standard, 
Present  third  my  favorite  fleet  courser, 
And  the  fourth  my  village,  Callopheo. 
All  the  other  presents  I  could  yield  him. 
But  thyself,  my  bride,  how  can  I  yield  thee  T' 

Thus  responded  young  Theodoritsa : 
**Nay,  but,  Theodore,  my  lord,  naw  grieve  not. 
Only  send  him  back  a  fair  white  letter, 
A  white  letter,  with  black  ink  thus  written : — 
**  Look  here  now,  my  royal  sultan  Selim, 
You  have  sent  me  presents  four  demanding, 
But  not  even  pebbles  four  I'll  render.'  " 
Freely  to  his  bride's  advice  he  listened. 
And  he  did  accordine  to  her  counsel ; 
And  he  sent  him  bacK  a  fair  white  letter. 
When  the  royal  Selim  read  the  letter. 
Mightily  at  once  his  wrath  was  kindled. 
And  he  sent  his  Turkish  Janissaries  ; 
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*Tbe  termination  Usa  or  vUaa  designates  a  wife.    Thus  Theodoritsa  Is  ihs 
wUe  of  Theodore,  Marcovitsa  the  wife  of  Marco,  Ac 
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Under  ground  they  made  their  way  by  mining. 
And  an  entrance  gained  into  the  cellars, 
Thence  to  kidnap  young  Theodorilni. 

Theodore  was  on  his  lofty  sofii  A 
Seated,  ready  for  a  princely  supper ; 
At  his  side  lus  honored  aged  mother, 
On  his  knee  his  darling  son  was  sitting ; 
To  the  cellar  young  Theodoritsa 
Goes  to  draw  tiie  wine  of  three  years  standing. 
When  behold  I  a  wonder  and  a  marvel, 
In  the  cellar  Turkish  Janissaries  I 
Turks  awaiting  there  the  chance  to  seize  her  I 
Thus  addressed  them  young  Theodoritsa  : 
**  Now,  look  here,  you  Turkish  Janissaries, 
Are  you  reasonable  men  or  villains  T 
Now,  then,  what  of  me  would  you  be  seeking  7 
I  am  not  the  young  Theodoritsa ; 
I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  hand  maiden. 
She  above  is  seated  on  the  sofa. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  why  it  is  you  seek  her ; 
I  will  then  decoy  Theodoritsa, 
And  at  once  will  bring  her  hither  to  you." 

"  We  are  sent  by  rojral  sultan  Selim, 
Sent  to  seize  the  young  Theodoritsa, 
And  to  take  her  to  our  royal  master." 

So  they  let  go  young  Theodoritsa ; 
She  returning  to  the  lofty  sofa. 
Takes  her  place  and  joins  the  princely  supper. 

Thus  she  speaks,  the  young  Theodoritsa  : 
"  Theodore,  my  lord,  now  listen  to  me, 
I  am  supping  here  on  princely  viands. 
But  within  my  heart  are  chips  and  pebbles. 
For  Fve  seen  a  wonder  and  a  marvel. 
In  the  cellar  Turkish  Janissaries, 
Hither  sent  by  royal  sultan  Selim, 
Me  to  seize  on  purpose  he  has  sent  them. 
When  to  draw  ^e  wine  I  there  descended. 
There  I  met  the  Turkish  Janissaries, 
And  I  told  them  I  was  a  poor  maiden. 
By  this  means  alone  their  hands  escaping. 
What  we  now  can  further  do,  consider." 

Theodore  Sdlakim  then  responded  : 
"  Nay,  fair  bride,  let  not  this  grief  oppress  thee; 
I  will  keep  them  shut  within  this  cellar ; 
Take  thy  seat  upon  the  lofty  sofa. 
Hold  upon  thy  lap  our  boy,  our  darling." 

Then  he  stood  upon  his  foot  heroic. 
And  he  took  his  favorite  fleet  courser. 
And  he  took  his  heavy  yellow  war  club. 
And  he  took  his  sharp  glittering  sabre. 
And  he  took  his  own  cross-bearing  standard, 
And  his  beauteous  bride  he  thus  accosted  : 
**  Keep  your  eye  on  my  cross-bearing  standard, 
While  it  floats  let  no  alarm  oppress  you ; 
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Should  it  fall,  my  own  cross-bearing  standard, 
Ton  yonrself  at  once  these  ^tes  may  open." 
When  he  ent^ed  thus  within  the  cellar, 
Turks  he  cut  w  pieces  with  his  sabre, 
Turks  beneath  his  horse*s  hoofs  he  trampled, 
With  their  blood  knee-deep  the  cellar  filling. 
YSThen,  amid  the  blood  the  courser  slipping, 
Drooped  a  moment  the  cross-bearing  standard, 
Then  what  cries  the  young  Theodoritsa 
Uttered,  for  she  thought  that  they  had  slain  him. 

Theodore  then  called  her  from  the  cellar. 
*'  Hush,  be  quiet,  young  Theodoritsa, 
For  indeed  the  Turks  have  not  destrpyed  me ; 
All  of  them,  the  Turks,  Fve  cut  in  pieces." 

Down  she  came,  then,  youne  Theodoritsa, 
There  to  see  the  wonder  and  me  marvel. 
See  within  the  Turks  all  cut  in  pieces. 
Then  returned  they  to  the  lofty  sofa. 

When  the  news  reached  royal  sultan  Selim, 
News  that  all  his  Turks  were  cut  in  pieces. 
Mighty  rage  did  not  come  down  upon  him, 
But  he  gave  to  Theodore  great  presents, 
Gave  him  as  a  present  a  fleet  courser, 
Gave  him  too  a  sharp  and  glittering  sabre. 

VI.-f-THE    SEVEN    CHIEFTAINS    AND    THE    ABAB. 

Maeco,  chief  of  Prelep  made  a  journey. 
Made  a  journey  through  the  plain  of  Roso, 
And  he  built  there  sev'nty  monasteries 
Without  leave  of  Grand  Vizir  or  Sultan. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  broad  plain  of  Scopia, 
There  a  monastery  likewise  founding, 
Consecrating  it  to  Saint  Demetri. 
Just  as  Marco  had  this  work  completed, 
Tidings  of  it  reached  Constantinople, 
Reached  Murat,  Constantinople's  Sultan. 
Soon  a  crier  traverses  the  city, 
Publishing  the  royal  proclamation  : 

"  Have  you  heard,  oh  Turks  and  subject  nations, 
"  Of  the  rising  of  hot-headed  Marco? 
'*  What  canmean  all  these  his  strange  proceedings? 
*'  Where  is  now  a  noble,  valiant  chieftain, 
"  Who  will  take  alive  hot-headed  Marco, 
**  Take  him  captive,  and  to  me  will  brine  him? 
"With  three  nne  domains  I  will  reward  him, 
"  One  rii  give  him  in  Mount  Camenitsa, 
"  One  ril  give  in  Bosna  Saraevo, 
**  And  a  third  the  whole  of  bloody  Bosna ; 
"  Only  let  him  bring  me  Marco  living ; 
"If  he  asks  yet  more  domains  Fll  grant  him." 

Then  there  entered  in  a  tawny  Arab, 
And  before  the  King  he  did  obeisance  ; 
"  Royal  Master,  may  you  live  forever  I 
"  I  can  take  alive  the  chieftain  Marco ; 
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"  But,  a  curse  upon  the  brnds  you  offer, 

"  Lands  which  neither  bread  nor  wine  can  furnish. 

"  Promise,  King,  whatever  else  you*!!  promise." 

Then  replied  Murat,  the  roya!  Sultan : 
"  I  will  give  you  Stalakina  city, 
"  Governed  now  by  Theodore  Stalakin, 
*'  And  I'll  give  you  Radomira  city, 
'*  Where  the  old  Wallachian  princess  governs, 
**  I  will  give  you  also  Prelep  city, 
"  Prelep  city,  governed  by  Prince  Marco, 
"  Marco's  dappled  steed  Til  also  give  you, 
"  Give  you,  too,  his  war-club  and  his  sabre, 
**  I  will  give  you,  too,  young  Marcovitsa, 
"  Marcovitsa  and  her  son  Vu  give  you.*' 

Then  he  slips  away,  the  tawny  Arab, 
To  the  market  of  Constantinople, 
Makes  his  way  straight  to  the  clothiers'  market, 
For  a  suit  of  monki^  dress  is  measured ; 
Thence  he  goes  to  those  who  deal  in  jewels, 
And  procures  a  set  of  gilded  crosses. 
For  his  head  a  monkish  coral  procuring. 
Placing  on  his  arms  two  golden  bracelets. 
Thus  himself  to  a  black  monk  transforming. 
Then  he  made  his  way  to  Prelep  citv. 
Made  his  way  to  the  strong  gates  of  Marco, 
Called  and  knocked  at  them  the  tawny  Arab  ; 
To  his  call  responded  Marco's  mother ; 
"  Where,  inquired  he,  is  your  son  Prince  Marco  f 
"  For  the  priests,  the  moiiks,  request  his  presence, 
**  Holy  service  for  his  sake  performing." 

Thus  to  him  responded  Marco's  mother  : 
"  My  son  Marco  is  not  here  at  present, 
"  He  is  yonder,  buildine  a  fine  convent, 
"  A  fine  convent,  built  for  Saint  Demetri." 

Thus  instructed,  quick  the  tawny  Arab 
Mounts  his  courser  with  the  golden  stirrups. 
Makes  his  way  to  the  broad  plain  of  Scopia, 
Straight  he  hies  him  to  the  beautious  convent, 
Takes  his  stand  right  at  the  chapel  portal, 
Then  he  calls  aloud,  the  tawny  Aral3, 
Saying,  **  you  are  wanted  here,  Prince  Marco.' 

Marco  turned  to  view,  and  thus  responded : 
"  God  do  so  to  you,  as  you  have  called  me, 
**  You  have  called  me  here,  you  tawny  Arab.' 

Then  the  tawny  Arab  thus  responded  : 
**  Now  away  with  you,  hot-headed  Marco, 
'*  Do  not  now  ^gainst  your  soul  be  sinning, 
'*  Do  not  take  me  for  a  tawnv  Arab ; 
"  I'm  a  monk  right  from  the  holy  mountain, 
'*  From  the  Chilindara  monastery. 
"  Do  not  now  against  your  soul  be  sinning, 
**  For  when  priest  or  monk  a  house  approaches, 
**  Then  the  master  should  be  first  to  meet  him, 
"  And  to  chant  for  him  a  prayer  invite  him  I  " 
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Then  replied  to  him  hot-headed  Marco  : 
**  I  beseech  you  pardon  me,  oh  father, 
**  Pardon  me,  for  who  you  were  I  knew  not.*' 
Then  with  solemn  air  the  tawny  Arab 
Drew  a  book,  a  prayer  book,  from  his  bosom, 
And  he  laid  it  on  the  head  of  Marco, 
And  began  to  say  a  prayer  with  chanting. 
While  with  his  right  hand  he  held  the  prayer  book, 
With  his  left  ho  held  a  chain,  the  Arab, 
Which  he  slipped  upon  the  neck  of  Marco, 
And  thus  bound  him  to  his  horse's  saddle ; 
80  he  took  him  from  the  beauteous  convent. 
Marco  shouted  like  a  furious  dragon, 
And  the  robber  Debel  Novak  heard  him. 
Novak  quickly  to  his  young  wife  calling. 
Thus  commands  :     *'  The  horse  to  saddle  hasten. 
Let  me  rush  to  the  wide  plain  of  Scopia, 
To  the  convent  of  good  Saint  Demetri." 

When  the  robber  Debel  Novak  reached  there, 
And  no  Marco  found  within  the  convent. 
Straight  he  speeds  across  the  plain  of  Scopia, 
Spurs  his  horse  to  reach  the  tawny  Arab, 
To  deliver  from  his  hands  Prince  Marco. 

When  he  reached  to  where  the  tawny  Arab 
Dragged  along  in  chains  hot-headed  Marco, 
Dragged  him  all  along  the  chilly  pavement, 
Thus  the  robber  Debel  Novak  shouted  : 
**  Cursed  one,  thou  tawny  Arab,  hear  me, 
**  Say,  did  not  the  food  you  ate  suffice  you, 
**  That  you  hither  come  to  catch  our  chieftain  ? 
'*  I  am  called  the  robber  Debel  Novak, 
**  From  the  lofty  city  Catchanina. 
**  Tell  me,  do  you  know,  you  tawny  Arab, 
**  That  if  once  I  throw  my  heavy  war-club, 
**  And  should  strike  between  your  eyes  your  forehead, 
**  Both  those  eyes  would  leap  quick  from  their  sockets, 
**  Brightest  day  at  once  to  night  transforming  ?  ** 

Turning  then  about,  the  tawny  Arab, 
Turning  then  about  his  dervish  wrapper, 
Thus  he  spake  :  **  Avaunt,  oh  robber  Novak, 
**  Cursed  be  the  kingdom  that  you  govern, 
**  If  you  do  not  first  destroy  this  Arab  !  ** 
Debel  Novak  threw  his  heavy  war-club. 
But  the  tawny  Arab  caught  the  war-club, 
Caught  the  war-club  on  his  little  finger. 
Then  he  threw  a  ring,  the  tawny  Arab, 
And  he  caught  the  robber  Debel  Novak, 
And,  instead  of  one,  had  two  brave  chieftains. 

Then  again  began  those  two  brave  princes 
Both  at  once  to  shout  like  furious  dragons, 
And  their  voices  reached  a  son  of  Novak, 
Gruitsa  the  captain,  son  of  Novak, 
When  he  came  to  the  broad  plain  of  Scopia, 
Swift  he  rode  across  the  plain  of  Scopia, 
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Here  and  there  to  seek  the  tawny  Arab, 
Till  he  found  him  at  the  gates  of  Scopia. 
Gruitaa,  the  captain,  thus  addressed  him  : 
•*  Cursed  one,  mou  tawny  Arab,  hear  me  I 
"  Cursed  one,  *tis  not  hot-headed  Marco, 
*•  'Tis  not  my  own  father,  Debel  Novak, 
"  But  'tis  I,  cflJled  Gruitsa  the  captain. 
**  As  a  torrent  pours  down  muddy  water, 
"So  will  I  bear  thee  away,  thou  miscreant, 
"  Now  expect  my  war-club  down  upon  thee." 

Then  the  Arab  holding  up  his  wrapper, 
As  a  mark  himself  presented,  shoutine  : 
**  Gruitsa,  now  let  me  see  your  valor. 
Then  he  as  a  mark  his  knee  presented. 
Gruitsa  the  captain,  threw  his  war-club, 
On  his  knee  tiiie  tawny  Arab  caught  it ; 
Then  his  ring  at  Gruitsa  swift  hurling, 
Caueht  him,  and  held  captive  three  brave  chieftainB. 

They  again  shout  out  uke  furious  dragons, 
And  the  vounger  son  of  Novak  hears  them, 
Tatomirche,  younger  son  of  Novak, 
Swiftly  rides  across  the  plain'of  Scopia, 
Driving  here  and  there  to  find  the  Arab  ; 
In  th'  outskirts  of  Scopia  overtakes  him. 
Seven  hours'  journey  distant  from  the  city. 

Fiery  Tatomirche  thus  accosts  him  : 
**  Good  for  no  thine  fellow,  tawny  Arab, 
**  Come  to  us  to  take  our  princes  captives  !" 

He  again  his  dervish  wrapper  holding, 
Shouts  :  *'  A  vaunt  I  thou  fiery  Tatomirche, 
*'  Well  I  know  thee,  and  the  world  well  knows  thee, 
**  Knows  the  valor  which  thy  breast  posseses, 
"  As  the  Iron  Gates  thou  hadst  thy  dwelling, 
'*  Thou  didst  not  permit  a  bird  to  pass  thee, 
"  How  much  less  permit  a  man  to  pass  thee, 
"  Yet  thou,  then,  a  mighty  fear  didst  su£fer, 
"  Even  then  thou  fearedst  ua  unarmed  dervish  ; 
*'  Let  me  see  thee,  fiery  Tatomirche.*' 

Tatomirche  throws  his  heavy  war-club, 
But  the  Arab  on  his  left  hand  caught  it. 
Then  him,  too,  within  his  ring  inclosing. 
Made  the  number  up  to  four  brave  princes. 
They  again  shout  out  like  furious  dragons, 
As  the  Arab  drags  them  o'er  the  pavements. 

Chieftain  Yankul  heard  afar  their  voices, 
Yankul,  chieftain  of  Shidina  city  ; 
He  at  once  his  sturdy  courser  mounting. 
Rode  with  speed  to  the  wide  plain  of  Sicopia ; 
There  he  found  the  monastery  empty. 
His  adopted  brother  Marco  nowhere. 
Ah !  thought  he,  the  Arab  now  has  caught  him. 
His  swift-footed  steed  at  once  remounting, 
Out  he  rode,  the  plain  of  Scopia  leaving, 
Driving  here  and  there  to  find  the  Arab. 
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Reaching  him  upon  the  plam  of  Koso, 
Chieftain  Yankm  thus  with  shouts  accosts  him  : 
•*  Hold !  upon  the  spot,  you  tawny  Arah, 
"  For  you  see  before  you  chieftain  Yankul ; 
'*  Asa  river  bears  down  muddy  water , 
•*  So  will  I  bear  you  away  before  me.'* 

When  the  tawny  Arab  heard  this  summons, 
Turnine  up  again  his  dervish  wrapper, 
He  repues,  *'  Gome  on,  then,  chieftain  Tankul, 
**  Let  me  see  the  proof  of  your  great  valor  ; 
**  Cursed  be  the  Kingdom  that  you  govern, 
"  If  you  do  not  first  destrov  the  Arab." 

Chieftain  Yuikul  threw  his  heavy  war-club , 
But  the  Arab  with  his  left  hand  turned  it. 
Flinging  then  his  ring  he  caught  chief  Yankul, 
Making  up  the  number  five  brave  warriors. 
They  again  shout  out  like  furious  dragons. 
As  the  Arab  drags  them  o'er  the  pavements. 

Milosh  of  Organa  city,  heard  them  ; 
He  did  not  direct  his  course  to  Scopia, 
But  across  the  plains  and  rugged  mountains, 
Drove  to  overtake  the  tawny  Arab ; 
'Tis  the  Arab  only  Milosh  wishes. 
Brandishing  from  far  his  heavy  war-club, 
'*  Hold !"  says  he,  **  thou  cursed  tawny  Arab, 
**  Who  hast  come  invading  thus  our  country, 
'*  In  Constantinople  rules  the  Sultan, 
*'  But  in  our  own  country  we  are  masters. 
'*  Know  my  name  is  Milosh,  of  Organa." 

In  reply  the  tawny  Arab  shouted  : 
**  Milosh  get  away  with  all  your  valor, 
**  Cursed  oe  it,  if  you  do  not  slay  me." 
Milosh  then  his  heavy  war-club  brandished, 
But  the  Arab  drew  around  his  wrapper. 
Giving  thus  no  spot  for  it  to  strike  him. 
Then  the  Arab  found  himself  in  trouble  ; 
Right  upon  his  breast  came  down  the  war-club ; 
Still  he  threw  his  ring  and  captured  Milosh, 
Making  up  his  number  six  brave  warriors. 

They  again  like  furious  dragons  shouting, 
Roared  so  that  both  earth  and  heaven  trembled  ; 
To  earth's  farthest  bound  were  heard  their  voices, 
As  when  mighty  Saint  Elias  thunders. 
So  the  voices  of  these  princes  thundered. 
When  they  roared  aloud  like  furious  dragons. 
They  were  heard  by  Secula  Detentze, 
Secula  of  Buda,  son  of  Socol. 
Secula  had  seen  full  nine  years'  service 
In  the  army  of  Murat  the  Sultan. 
He  at  supper  quietly  was  seated, 
When  the  voices  of  the  princes  reached  him. 
Then  at  once  his  loving  wife  addressing, 
'*  My  first  love,"  said  he,  **  young  SeciHitsa, 
"  Listen  to  me,  and  delay  not,  love,  delcgr  not, 
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**  Quickly  saddle  for  me  my  fleet  courser, 

**  Let  me  over  the  broad  plain  be  riding, 

**  Me  who  nine  full  years  have  left  my  country, 

*'  Over  the  broad  plain  I  hear  a  murmur, 

**  'Cross  the  plain  there  tramps  a  tawny  Arab  ; 

'*  Can  it  be  that  he  has  been  obtaining 

**  Royal  leave  thus  to  invade  my  country  ? 

**  From  the  stable  bring  the  saddled  courser," 

Then  at  once  arose  young  Seculitsa, 
And  for  him  the  dappled  courser  saddled  ; 
Secula  himself  girt  on  his  sabre, 
And  he  took  with  him  his  heavy  war-club. 
And  he  crossed  himself  tow'rd  the  sun  rising. 
Stepping  then  upon  a  golden  stirrup, 
Quickly  on  his  courser's  back  he  moimted, 
When  a  little  cup  young  Seculitsa 
Offered  him  ;  respectfully  he  raised  it 
To  his  eyes,  and  thus  his  bride  accosted  : 
**  My  first  love,  farewell,  may  health  be  with  you.* 
Straight  his  course  to  Scopia's  plain  directing. 
To  the  convent  of  good  Saint  Demetri, 
There  he  finds  the  convent  standing  lonely, 
But  his  uncle,  the  Prince  Marco,  nowhere. 
Ah !  thought  he,  the  Arab  now  has  caught  him. 
Then  to  aU  the  Saints  devotion  offering. 
But  especially  to  Saint  Demetri, 
His  wing-footed  steed  again  he  mounted. 
And  quick  crossed  the  spreading  plain  of  Scopia. 
From  his  horse's  hoofs,  such  fire  there  issued, 
That  the  sparks  arose  his  head  surrounding. 
'Twas  but  little  he  had  gone  from  Scopia, 
When  with  human  voice  his  dappled  courser 
Spake  aloud,  and  thus  addressed  his  master : 
**  My  good  master,  Secula  Detentze, 
*'  If  you  wish  to  overtake  the  Arab, 
**  You  have  only  to  hold  fast  upon  me, 
**  I  can  promise  to  o'er  take  the  Arab." 
Thus  he  spake,  and  flew  beneath  high  heaven, 
Here  and  there  to  overtake  the  Arab. 

When  at  length  within  a  verdant  forest 
He  o'ertook  him,  Secula  dismounting, 
And  his  head  with  reverence  uncovering 
Made  to  heaven  and  to  earth  prostrations, 
Then  the  same  to  all  the  saints  in  order 
And  especially  to  Saint  Demetri. 
**  Help  me  now,  good  God,  and  Saint  Demetri, 
*'  To  make  prisoner  the  tawny  Arab." 

When  thus  Secula  his  prayer  had  finished, 
On  his  horse's  back  his  seat  regaining. 
Soon  he  overtook  the  tawny  Arab, 
Overtook  him  in  the  verdant  forest. 
Secula  Detenze  thus  accosts  him : 
•*  Hold !  thou  good  for  nothing  tawny  Arab  ; 
"  Cursed  one,  'tis  not  hot-headed  Marco  ; 
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"  Cursed  one,  'tis  not  the  robber  Novak ; 
"  But  my  name  is  Secula  Detenze, 
"  Atid  I  am  suniamed  son  of  Socol* ; 
"  I  have  seen  nine  years  of  royal  service, 
"  Hold  at  once,  I  bid  thee,  tawny  Arab, 
**Let  me  see  what  you  possess  of  valor." 

Then  the  Arab,  holding  up  his  wrapper, 
Thus  responded  :  '*  Secula  Detentze, 
"  Let  us  see,  I've  taken  six  brave  warriors, 
"  But  I  have  a  ring  for  you  remaining  ; 
*'  Heaven  will  grant  me  also  you  to  capture. 
"  As  a  brother  loads  a  bride's  procession, 
"So  shall  you  be  leader  of  six  princes." 

Then  responded  Secula  Detentze  : 
"  Let  me  see  thee  then  thou  tawny  Arab, 
"  Let  me  see  what  valor  thou  possessest ; 
"  Do  not  look  upon  me  as  a  strip lingf  ; 
"  Hear  now,  tawny  villain,  what  I  tell  thee, 
"  Come  out  now  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
"  There  we'll  see,  in  contest  fair,  whose  mother 
**  Bore  a  son,  whose  sister  held  a  brother, 
"  And  whose  mother  is  to  be  a  weeper ! 
''  Leaving  on  the  road  those  six  bound  princes, 
**  Come  thou  out  upon  the  field  of  battle." 

No  excuse  remained  then  for  the  Arab ; 
So  he  came  upon  the  field  of  battle ; 
So  did  also  Secula  Detentze  ; 
Brandished  the  youth  his  heavy  war-club. 
And  the  Arab,  too,  his  war-club  brandished. 
Secula  Detentze  thus  accosts  him  : 
"  I  have  eatenj  many  an  Arab  war-club, 
"  Yours  may  add  another  to  the  number." 
As  a  mark  himself  he  then  presented. 
Then  the  tawny  Arab,  aiming  at  him, 
Not  too  high,  nor  yet  too  low  directing. 
Took  his  aim  right  at  the  horse's  forehead. 

When  the  Arab  hurled  his  heavy  war-club, 
In  an  instant  Secula's  good  courser 
Dropped,  and  on  the  green  sward  lay  extended  ; 
So  the  war-club  passed  entirely  over, 
O'er  the  head  of  Secula  Detentze. 
Secula  Detentze,  quick  uprising. 
Hurled  his  club,  not  at  the  horse's  forehead, 
But  right  at  his  breast  the  blow  directing ; 
On  his  knees  then  fell  the  Arab's  courser, 
But  the  club  came  d(»wn  upon  his  master, 
Just  between  his  eyes  the  blow  descended. 
From  his  horse  upon  the  green  sward  rolling, 
Fell  the  Arab  ;  Secula  on  him. 
Quick  he  drew  his  sabre  from  its  scabbard, 

•  Socol  signifies  a  falcon. 

t  Alluding  to  his  name  Detentze,  which  signifies  a  child, 

X  i.  e.,  borne  ike  brunt  qf. 
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And  the  Arab's  head  from  body  severing ; 
In  his  horse's  barley  pouch  he  thrust  it, 
And  attached  it  to  his  horse's  saddle. 
Secula  Detentse  then  accosted, 
Then  accosted  those  six  noble  chieftains : 
"  Brothers  of  my  father  and  my  mother, 
"  I  have  now  destroyed  the  tawny  Arab." 

Instantly  then  Secula  Detentze 
Drew  again  his  sabre  from  its  scabbard, 
And  with  it  the  Arab's  nooses  severing, 
Set  at  liberty  six  noble  warriors. 

Secula  Detentze  then  addressed  them : 
'*  Brothers  of  my  father  and  my  mother! 
'*  You  return  to  the  broad  plain  of  Scopia, 
"  To  the  convent  of  g^d  Saint  Demetn ; 
'^  There  await  me ;  I  to  the  great  city, 
^  To  Constantinople,  to  Murat  the  Sultan, 
"  Go,  to  ask  him  if  he  gave  permission, 
"  Ask  him  if  he  gave  the  tawny  Arabs 
"  Uis  permission  to  invade  our  country. 
**  If  the  Sultan  thus  has  given  permission, 
'*  I  will  draw  my  sabre  from  its  scabbard, 
"  And  his  head  too  from  his  body  sever. 
**  Uncles,  you  may  wait  for  me  in  Scopia.** 

Then  proceeded  Secula  Detentze, 
Je  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
To  Murat  the  Sultan  made  oMisanoe 
With  a  kiss,  his  hand  and  foot  saluting, 
Secula  Detentze  thus  addressed  him  : 
"  Honored  sovereign,  may  you  live  forever  I 
"  How  is  it  about  these  cursed  Arabs, 
**  Who  are  wandering  about  our  country, 
**  And  who  seek  to  put  in  chains  our  princes  f  " 

Thus  replied  Murat  the  royal  Sultan : 
"  Son  beloved,  Secula  Detentze, 
**  Bring  me  here  the  head  of  one  such  Arab, 
"  I  will  give  you  fifteen  loads  of  treasure, 
"Solid  treasure, all  in  golden  florins.*' 
When  he  heard  it,  Secula  Detentze 
From  the  high  divan  with  spread  descending. 
From  his  horse's  pouch  the  head  withdrawing. 
Rolled  it  down  before  Murat  the  Sultan, 
Causing  him  three  years  of  chills  and  fever. 
Then  he  spake  to  Secula  Detentze : 
**  Harken  to  me  now,  thou  son  of  Socol, 
**  Henceforth  in  thy  hands  are  all  the  Arabs, 
"  Bring  them  to  me,  dead  I'd  have  thee  bring  them, 
"  Bring  them  not  alive,  a  curse  upon  them. 
And  he  gave  him  fifteen  loads  of  treasure, 
Solid  treasure,  all  golden  florins. 

Straight  returned  then  Secula  Detentze, 
Straight  returned  to  the  broad  plain  of  Scopia, 
To  the  monastery  of  Saint  Demetri, 
And  to  it  ten  loads  of  gold  devoteQi 
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Five  for  the  cool  wine  saloon  reserving. 

Then  he  thus  addressed  the  six  brave  warriors  : 

'*  God's  protection  to  the  six  brave  warriors  I " 

They, "  God  bless,  Secula  Detentze  !  "— 

"  Brothers  of  my  father  and  my  mother, 

"  To  the  wine  saloon,  now  for  a  banqeut  I  " 

In  the  wine  saloon  sat  down  the  seven. 
In  the  wine  saloon  the  seven  brave  princes, 
Three  whole  weeks  they  ate  and  drank  together. 
There  drank  up  five  loads  of  golden  treasure. 
Secula  Detentze  then  addressed  them  : 
"  Harken  now  to  me  ye  six  brave  warriors, 
*^  Hearken  now  to  me ;  from  this  time  forward, 
**  Whensoe'er  you  meet  a  tawny  Arab, 
'*  Let  it  be  no  care  of  yours  to  touch  him, 
**  Only  send  to  me  the  slightest  message, 
'*  I'm  the  man,  'knows  how  to  skin  an  Arab, 
**  How  to  flay  an  Arab's  skin  from  ofif  him." 

Secula  Detentze  did  this  marvel, 
To  be  praised  and  to  be  told  in  story ; 
And  a  song  remained,  sung  in  his  honor. 
Worthy  to  be  heard  by  all  our  brothers. 
So,  a  song  from  us,  from  God  hia  blessing. 
Amen !  many  years  oi  health  God  grant  you. 


BULGARIAN  PROVERBS. 

As  you  season,  80  vou  will  sip. 

Bad  the  thorn,  baa  the  mattock.     (Remedy  as  bad  as  the 
^i^ease.) 

Hurrah!  for  three  days,  alas !  for  all  days.  (Allusion  to 
^^e  festivities  and  carousals  at  weddings,  contrasted  with  the 
prevailinj^  misery  of  married  life.) 

Your  mill  grinds  coarse.  (You  do  not  attend  to  your  busi- 
ness.) 

Even  the  hen  looks  up  when  she  drinks  water.     (Duty  of 
gratitude  for  providential  mercies.) 
Christ  on  his  forehead,  the  devil  on  his  arm. 
The  wolf  does  not  lay  down,  salt  meat.  (Applied  to  a  glut- 
tonous and  improvident  person.) 
If  you  have  money  (para)  you  have  relatives  (phara). 
Prom  a  thorn  a  rose,  from  a  rose  a  thorn.     (Applied  to  a 
child  very  diflferent  from  his  parents.) 
Pearn  fall  under  a  pear  tree. 

He  who  brags  (phalit)  will  not  set  the  house  on  fire  (pha- 
lit). 

Neighbor's  horse  will  throw  you  at  half  way. 
Neighbor's  rye  is  sweeter  than  wheat. 
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Every  pear  has  a  Btem.  (If  a  thing  is  worth  getting,  a  way 
can  be  found  to  get  it.) 

Look  out  for  your  own  affairs,  or  other  folks  will  do  it  for 
you. 

Summer  does  not  come  with  one  swallow. 

Vulture  does  not  pick  out  vulture's  eyes. 

As  the  heart  ached,  so  the  eyes  wept.    (Alluding  to  affect- 
ed mourning.) 

Even  his   rooster  lays   eggs.     (Said  of  a  person  without 
merit,  but  very  prosperous.) 

I  do  not  keep  you  for  black  eyes.     (Said  in  reproving  a 
steward  for  idleness.) 

When  the  thought  (oomut)  came,  the  groom'sman  (koomut) 
was  gone. 

He  has  neither  eaten  an  onion,  nor  smelt  of  one.     (He  has 
not  meddled  with  the  business.) 

Two  rouj^h  stones  grind  no  meal.    (Associates  accomplish 
nothing  unless  they  are  agreed.) 

The  world  is  like  snow.  (Transient.) 


abt.  v.— the  principles  op  mental  philosophy. 

By  Noah  Portbr,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy,  on  the  Indactive  Method.    By  J.  D. 
MoRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.D.    London :  1862. 

,  Mr.  Morell  has  made  so  many  important  contributions  to 
the  philosophical  literature  of  this  generation,  that  whatever 
he  writes  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  His  "  History  of 
Speculative  Philosophy "  is  well  know  to  be  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  complete  book  of  reference  on  this  subject 
that  English  authorsnip  has  yet  produced.  In  the  year  1853, 
he  published  *'  Elements  of  Psychology,  Part  I."  which  wan 
never  completed.  It  is  a  brief  and  rather  imperfect  work, 
but  was  not  without  value  at  the  time  when  it  was  written, 
as  it  brought  before  the  English  mind  certain  methods  and 
results  of  psychologial  study  which,  though  accessible  to  the 
readers  of  the  German  language,  were  to  others  entirely  un- 
known. The  present  volume,  though  more  complete  and 
elaborate  than  "The  Elements,"  is,  in  no  sense,  an  enlarge- 
ment or  expansion  of  the  earlier  work.     The  author  affirms 
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'tJhat  "  it  is  entirely  distinct,  both  in  its  method  and  in  its  eze- 
CiTition."    The  feature  by  which  it  is  most  strikingly  distin- 
.^nished,  is  the  partial  adoption  and  application  of  the  funda- 
x^nental  principles  of  Herbart's  Psychology.    Nothing  of  this 
i  8  found  in  the  *'  Elemente  of  Psychology?'    Mr.  Morell  does 
ot,  indeed,  profess  to  adopt  these  principles  in  full,  nor  to 
pply  them  with  all  the  vigor  or  consistency  to  which  the 
laster  and  the  leading  disciples  of  this  school  have  pushed 
^hem.     "  I  have  rather,"  he  asserts, "  reconstructed  the  whole 
in  accordance  with  my  own  general  views  of  mental  philoso- 
jphy."     He  has  also  given  special  attention  to  the  many  wri- 
"C^ers  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  who  have  prosecuted 
!Euman  Physiology,  either  as  an  independent  science,  or  in 
its  special  relations  to  the  phenomena  and  functions  of  the 
eonl.     The  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  body  are  carefully 
<>onsidered,  and  the  author  thinks  that  he  has  found  special 
advantage  from  his  researches  in  this  direction,  in  explaining 
"tihe  nature  and  development  of  purely  psychical  phenomena, 
fcy    a  frequent  reference  to   the   analagous  processes    and 
growths  with  which  physiology  is  conversant.     Indeed,  he 
contends,  most  earnestly,  that  psychology  can  never  become 
ck  science,  unless  it  begins  with  physiology,  and  that  as  a 
science  it  can  only  be  developed  into  a  form  at  once  symmet- 
rical and  complete,  as  the  relations  of  its  principles  and  laws 
to  those  of  human  physiolog)'  are  carefully  and  constantly 
exhibited.     To  Herbart  and  the  physiologists  he  owes  his 
first  obligations.     Next  he  names  George,  Lazarus,  Pichte, 
XJlrici  and  Beneke,  all  well  known  representatives  of  schools 
and  priciples  by  no  means  in  harmon3\     Last  of  all  appears 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  whose  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  it 
is  not  so  easy  positively  to  characterize  as  it  is  negatively  to 
say,  that  it  cannot  readily  be  made  to  agree  with  the  prmci- 
ples  which  are  ordinarily  received. 

On  reading  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Morell,  in  which  he  announ- 
ces his  plan,  and  names  the  authors  to  whom  he  has  been 
most  indebted,  one  would  naturally  fear  that  he  might  find  no 
little  difficulty  in  combining  these    somewhat  incongruous 
materials  into  a  harmonious  and  consistent  whole.    This  fear 
would  not  be  diminished  by  reflecting  on  the  marked  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Herbartian  Psychology.     These  seem  to  require 
that,  if  received  at  all,  they  should  be  received  entirely  ;  that 
if  they  are  applied  to  any  of  the  problems  of  psychology,  they 
should  be  applied  to  all  of  them.     Their  nature  is  such  that 
they  cannot  assimilate   with  any  other    principles.     The^ 
most  pertinaciously  refuse  their  aid  in  certain  exigencies  if 
18 
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they  are  not  always  called  upon,  as  physicians  of  the  allo-^ 
pathic  or  the  homoepathic  school  will  not  consent  to  serve 
patient  occasionally,  but  must  have  the  entire  control  of  hi 
case.  Whether  or  not  these  natural  anticipations  have,  i 
fact,  been  realized,  must  be  decided  by  a  critical  examina — > 
tion  of  the  work  itself. 

Our  object  in  this  examination  is  two-fold :  first,  to  stat 
and  examine   certain   doctrines  which   have  attracted   ou 
attention ;  and  second,  to  consider  those  principles  of  th 
Herbartian    system,  which  are   adopted   by  the  author,  o 
are  suggested  by  our  examination  of  this  treatise.     These—- 
principles  are  Sv)  little  known  in  this  country  and  in  England^ 
that  it  seems  necessary  to  state  and  discuss  them  somewhat 
more  carefully  than  would  otherwise  be  required  in  a  criti- 
cism of  this  work  of  Morell. 

Following  the  order  of  the  author,  we  begin  with  the  In- 
troduction, which  is  divided  into  chapters,  tne  first  contain- 
ing Preliminary  Remarks  on  Method,  and  the  second  treat- 
ing of  the  Pacts  of  Psychology.  Both  of  these  deserve  some 
t  consideration,  especially  for  the  reason  that  the  *  Method'  of 
Psychology  has  been  much  discussed  of  late.  It  is  also  notori- 
ous, that  no  little  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  what 
classes  of  facts  properly  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  its 
investigations. 

In*  the  chapter  on  Method,  Mr.  Morell  indicates  his  own 
principles  with  sufiicient  clearness,  to  any  reader  who  is  some- 
what conversant  with  the  writers  to  whom  he  alludes.  To  one 
who  has  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  his  own  remarks 
would  convey  little  definite  knowledge.  The  principles  which 
he  lays  down  as  constituting  the  correct  method  of  psychologi- 
cal study,  and  as  essential  to  the  reform  and  development  of 
the  science  itself,  are  briefly  stated  the  following  :  The  study 
of  the  mind  has  hitherto  been  prosecuted  too  much  by  itself. 
The  facts  of  the  mind  have  been  considered  apart  from  other 
classes  of  facts  to  which  they  are  nearly  allied.  The  soul 
has  been  too  commonly  regarded  as  separate  from  the  cen- 
tral subject  of  vital  phenomena  ;  whereas,  the  phenomena  of 
the  soul  are  but  a  single  class  of  the  varying  manifestations 
of  the  one  living  being,  which  exists  and  acts  as  body  and 
soul.  The  two  classes  of  phenomena  commonly  referred  to 
two  independent  subjects,  ought  to  be  studied  in  their  com- 
mon relations,  in  order  that  by  wide  generalizations,  deeper 
and  more  pervading  laws  may  be  discovered,  that  hold  alike 
of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  which  spring  from  this  com- 
mon centre.    Moreover,  the  history  and  laws  of  the  develop- 
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^3&ent  of  these  pheDomena,  should  receive  pre-eminent  atten« 
"tion.  The  phenomena  of  life  in  the  order  of  time  precede 
and  prepare  the.  way  for  the  phenomena  of  rational  and  self- 
conscious  activity ;  and  even  when  we  reach  the  sphere  of 
!)urely  rational  or  psychical  facts  and  events,  we  find  that  a 
aw  of  genesis  or  growth  holds  good,  by  which  the  lower  pre- 
pares the  way  for,  and,  as  it  were,  enters  the  higher.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  classify  the  facts  of  the  soul ;  this  is  but 
to  give  their  natural  history,  or  rather  the  facts  as  classified 
and  arranged  constitute  their  natural  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  facts,  when  traced  in  the  order  of  their  de- 
velopment and  internal  dependence,  become  a  psychical 
philosophy. 

We  have  stated  these  principles  in  our  own  language, 
rather  than  in  the  language  of  Morell,  as  more  brief  and  con- 
densed than  his.  We  are  quite  certain  that  it  fairlv  expresses 
his  views,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  well  fitted  to  secure 
for  them  as  favorable  an  impression  as  are  his  own  somewhat 
vague  and  very  difi'usely  phrased  statements. 

So  far  as  these  principles  enounce  a  method,  they  will 
command  universal  assent.  There  is  not  one  of  them  to  * 
which,  when  stated  in  the  abstract,  there  can  be  the  least 
possible  objection.  No  one  would  hesitate  to  affirm  that  in 
philosophizing  concerning  the  facts  of  the  mind,  the  widest 
and  most  comprehensive  sweep  of  generalization  should  be 
taken.  Every  person  will  acknowledge  that  all  descriptions 
of  facts  should  be  brought  within  the  field  of  view,  which 
,  can  reveal  any  possible  similarities  ;  and  most  of  all  the  or- 
der of  development,  or  of  growth,  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. These  principles  have  become  the  common-places  of 
scientific  study,  the  very  axioms  of  any  method  which  claims 
to  be  philosophical,  whatever  be  the  subject-matter  about 
which  it  is  employed,  whether  it  be  matter  or  spirit. 

We  take  no  exception  to  these  principles  as  formally  en- 
ounced, or  as  doctrines  de  methodo  in  the  abstract.  We  freely 
grant  that  the  science  of  the  soul  has,  in  common  with  the 
sciences  of  other  departments,  been  prosecuted  in  too  narrow 
and  exclusive  a  spirit,  and  in  particular,  that  it  has  been  too 
much  severed  from  the  science  of  life  and  of  human  beings. 
What  we  except  against,  is  the  application  of  these  principles 
made,  or  rather  suggested  all  along  by  the  author,  that  some 
new  and  extraordinary  light  is  to  be  cast  upon  the  facts  of  the 
soul,  by  the  discovery  of  undetected  similarities  of  either  phe- 
nomena or  laws,  as  the  result  of  bringing  more  closely  to- 
gether the  psychological  and  physiological  spheres.     This 
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doctrine  is  very  earnestly  enforced  by  a  large  class  of  recent 
physiological  writers,  and  it  is  accepted  by  many  the  more 
readily  from  the  circumstance,  that  much  attention  has  of 
late  b^en  bestowed  upon  that  class  of  phenomena  which 
abound  in  the  border  land,  which  physiology  and  psychology 
hold  in  common,  and  which  are  classed  under  the  names  oC 
somnambulism,  animal  magnetism,  hypnotism,  biology  spirit- 
ualism, Ac.    The  mystery  that  pertains  to  some  of  these  phe- 
nomena, the  pretension  that  is  attached  to  others,  and  th(> 
abnormal  and  extraordinary  character  that  beloues  to  all,  in* 
vest  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  them  with  a  singular  fascina- 
tion.   The  mystery  and  fascination  together  excite  the  siu> 
mise,  the  hope,  the  confident  assertion,  that  out  of  this  land 
of  twilight,  a  mist-dispelling  sun  is  speedily  to  emerge,  which 
is  to  reform  both  the  method  and  the  science  of  psychology 

E roper.  We  find  in  this  chapter  of  Morell  the  surmise,  the 
ope,  the  assertion,  all  in  one,  but  so  vaguely  supported  by 
detinite  or  satisfactory  grounds,  as  to  command  «but  a  feeble 
conviction  on  our  part.  Rather  are  we  aroused  to  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  author  has  adopted  a  false  method,  which 
will  be  sure  to  vitiate  and  confuse  his  future  researches. 

We  insist  as  earnestly  as  does  Mr.  Morell,  that  psychol' 
ogy  should  be  studied  with  a  constant  reference  to  physiol- 
ogy. It  is  only  as  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  life  are  held 
close  to  the  attention,  that  we  are  prepared  to  notice  and  ap- 
preciate the  more  subtle  facts  of  consciousness.  It  is  by  od« 
serving  the  one  that  we  are  disciplined  to  observe  the  other. 
The  facts  and  phenomena  which  lie  upon  the  border  line  be- 
tween the  two  sciences,  are  admirably  fitted  to  conduct  the 
mind  by  gradual  and  insensible  approaches  from  one  to  the 
other.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  similarities  that  can 
be  discerned  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  two  sciences,  as  it 
is  the  differences  which  are  in  this  way  revealed  to,  and  aa 
it  were,  forced  upon  the  attention.  It  is  not  that  the  laws, 
which  are  common  to  the  two,  are  in  this  way  developed,  but 
that  those  which  are  peculiar  to  each  separate  department 
are  set  in  bold  and  striking  relief.  Indeed,  we  apprehend  that 
true  science  is  as  really  promoted  by  the  discovery  of  differ- 
ences, as  it  is  by  the  establishment  of  resemblances,  whether 
of  fact  or  of  law.  We  think,  moreover,  that  in  confirmation  of 
this  principle,  it  could  readily  be  shown  from  the  history  of 
psycnology  itself,  that  its  slow  beginning  at  the  first,  and  its 
tardy  progress,  were  owing  most  of  all  to  the  unsound  anal- 
ogies which  it  borrowed  from  the  current  physiology.  Its 
slow  advances  since  are,  we  think,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  per- 
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Bistent  puri)08e  of  its  devotees  to  depend  on  material,  and  in 
their  turn  vital,  analogies  for  illustration  and  proof,  which  has 
excluded  the  rational  impulse  and  desire  to  ao  full  justice  to 
its  own  independent  and  self-sufficing  phenomena  and  laws. 
It  is  true,  that  with  the  advance  of  the  inductive  sciences, 
tbere  has  been  a  sure  and  steady  progress  in  the  axioms  and 
rules  which  are  common  to  them  all.  Of  the  advantage 
P^hich  each  particular  science  shares  in  the  general  progress 
*f  all,  psychology  has  received  its  special  portion.  Inas- 
much, also,  as  certain  principles  and  methods  which  are  most 
^oquently  applied  in  physiology,  are  those  which  psychol- 
ogy also  has  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  use,  it  has  often 
md  occasion  to  turn  to  physiology,  in  order  to  justify  itself 
ni  the  use  of  the  modes  of  inquiry,  which  the  two  sciences 
^ave  most  in  common.  But  the  more  nearly  the  two  are  al- 
lied, the  more  imperative  is  the  necessity  that  the  alliance 
does  not  become  so  intimate  as  to  be  entangling  and  hurtful* 

These  remarks  may  seem  to  our  readers  very  general.  We 
design  them  only  as  an  offset  to  the  equally  general  re- 
marks of  the  author.  Their  import  will  oe  more  obvious 
when  we  come  to  apply  them  in  the  way  of  criticism  upon 
the  uses  which  the  author  makes  of  his  own  principles. 

In  chapter  II.  of  the  Introduction,  Mr.  Morell  gives  a 
somewhat  more  exact  statement  of  these  uses.  He  divides 
the  Pacts  of  Psychology  into  four  classes,  first  and  foremost 
of  which  are  those  which  belong  to  every  man,  and  which, 
therefore,  furnish  the  chief  subject-matter  for  our  science. 
These  again  are  subdivided  into  physical  and  mental,  reveal- 
ing three  kinds  of  force,  viz.,  vital  force,  nerve  force,  and  mind 
force,  each  of  which  is  in  intimate  connection  and  the 
closest  correlation  to  the  other  two.  At  this/ point  we  are 
surprised  at  the  following  incautious  statements,  the  first- 
fruits,  as  it  would  seem,  of  his  peculiar  principles  concerning 
the  union  of  psychology  and  physiology.  **  Modern  investi- 
gations in  natural  science  have  brought  to  light  the  truth, 
that  the  varied  physical  forces  of  the  universe,  (such  as  gravi- 
tation, mechanical  power,  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc.)  may, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  be  transformed  into  each  other." 
pp.  17,  18.  "  Physiology,  then,  applying  this  doctrine  of  for- 
ces to  the  different  powers  connected  with  the  human  or- 
ganism, has  demonstrated,  without  the  least  shadow  of  doubt,^^ 
that  a  similar  correlation  exists  between  vital  energy,  ner- 
vous energy,  and  mental  energy."  p.  18.  "The  whole  doctrine 
of  the  correlation  of  the  three  sets  of  forces,  of  which  we  are 
the  subjects,  show  us  clearly  how  impossible  it  is  to  isolate 
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mental  facts  from  all  those  of  the  nervous  and  vital  system 
with  which  they  are  so  closely  connected.  It  points  rather 
to  the  deeper  truth  that  there  must  be  at  the  root  of  them 
all  a  vnity,  out  of  which  they  alike  spring."  p.  19. 

Upon  these  statements  we  offer  the  following  comments. 
The  doctrine  that  the  various  physical  forces  can  be  trami- 
formed  into  one  another,  is  as  yet  not  suflSciently  defined  and 
established  to  serve  as  the  ground  for  an  inference  by  anal- 
ogy to  a  similar  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  a  bodily  into 
a  mental  or  spiritual  force.  Digestion,  secretion,  circulation 
and  nervous  irritability  are  so  much  more  unlike  memory 
and  imagination,  than  heat  is  unlike  electricity,  that  even  if 
the  doctrine  were  accepted,  that  the  physical  forces  named 
are  transmutable,  it  would  scarcely  authorize  us  to  infer  that 
therefore  vital  forces  could  by  any  possibility  be  changed 
into  psychical.  Moreover  the  argument  would  prove  too 
much  ;  the  analogy,  if  it  reaches  so  far  as  to  unite  together 
all  the  forms  of  human  or  anthropological  force  into  one  in- 
tercommunity, or  rather  interchangability,  ought  to  reach 
yet  farther  and  to  bind  together  the  physical  and  the  psychical 
energies,  as  only  varying  and  transmutable  manifestations  of 
the  same  fundamental  power.  In  other  words,  if  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  vital  force  is  transmutable  into  mind 
force,  because  gravitation  [as  is  believed]  is  changeable  into 
heat,  then  we  have  also  reason  to  believe,  by  extending  the 
application  of  the  analogy,  that  gravitation  is  changeable  in- 
to mind  force,  leaving  only  a  single  force  in  the  universe  ca- 
pable of  an  indefinite  variety  of  transmutations.  The  last 
sentence  quoted  above,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  ambiguous 
and  objectionable.  What  is  the  unity  at  the  root  of  these 
forces  to  which  the  author  refers  ?  Is  it  a  unity  of  substance, 
a  unity  of  mutual  causal  dependence  under  certain  condi- 
tions, or  a  unity  of  adaptation  ?  The  author  does  not  inform 
us.  Indeed  he  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  these  several 
kinds  of  unity,  nor  even  to  recognize  that  they  are  most 
clearly  and  widely  distinguishable.  For  in  the  very  next 
sentence  he  writes  :  "  This  unity,  indeed,  becomes  sufficient- 
ly apparent,  if  we  look  at  them  all  three  in  relation  to  Jlnal 
camesJ^  Just  as  though  a  unity  of  mutual  transmutableness 
did  not,  in  a  certain  necessity,  weaken,  if  it  does  not  exclude 
jthe  evidence,  if  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility,  of  the 
unity  of  adaptation.  As  though  the  pantheismus  of  Spinoza, 
the  panlogismus  of  Hegel,  and  the  panmaterialismus  of  Epicu- 
rus did  not  sacrifice  teleological  to  essential  unity,  the  unity 
of  adaptation  to  the  unity  of  substance.    We  are  surprised 
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t  the  learned  historian  of  opinions  should  have  been  inad- 
tent  of  this  fact  so  notorious  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
Jilr.  Morell  has  also  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  unity  which 
Ji9  so  earnest  to  establish  between  psychical  and  vital  force, 
^^^  in  its  very  principle,  antagonistic  to  and  inconsistent  with 
**^^  fundamental  doctrine  of  Herbart,  upon  whose  psychology 
"^^^  draws  so  largely  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  his  treatise, 
^rbart  insists  on  the  independence  and  isolation  of  the  ele- 
«nts  all  being,  whether  material  or  spiritual.  Ho  adopts  the 
^c:>ctrine  that  separate  monads,  so-called,  constitute  the  es- 
^^nce  of  separate  material  beings,  and  that  their  relations  to 
^t;her  monads  explain  these  phenomena.     The  soul,  accord- 
^rig  to  Herbart,  is  a  simple  substance.     The  possibility  that 
^t»  should,  by  any  methoa,  be  interchanged  with  any  other,  and 
'that  by  any  possible  transmutation  vital  should  pass  into 
iierve  force,  or  that  nerve  force  should  be  in  its  root  one  with 
psychical  force,  is  forever  excluded  by  this  theory.     What- 
ever advantage,  then,  Mr.  Morell  may  hope  to  derive  from 
the  comparison  of  psychological  and  physiological  forces,  and 
whatever  ingenuity  he  may  display  in  eflfecting  a  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  will  be  at  the  expense  of  consist- 
ency with  himself,  when  he  comes  to  make  use  of  the  theo- 
ries of  Herbart. 

But  we  leave  at  this  point  the  introduction  of  our  author, 
and  proceed  to  consider  the  substance  of  his  treatise.     The 
first  part  treats  of  the  Primordial  Forms  of  Mental  Activity, 
and  the  first  chapter  of  Part  I.,  of  Fundamental  Distinctions 
of  Vital  Phenomena.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  author 
carries  forward  into  this  discussion  the  following,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  preliminary  investigations  :  "  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  drawing  any  exact  limit  be- 
tween the  vital  and  the  spiritual  facts  of  our  nature.     It  is 
the  vital  power,  however,  which  appears ^?'s<  in  the  history 
of  the  individual ;  and  it  is  out  of  this,  as  the  germ,  that  all 
mental  phenomena  are  evolved.     We  are  referring,  of  course, 
now,  simply  to  the  apparent  order  of  events,  without  in- 
tending to  convey  any  theory  as  to  the  actual  priority  of  mind 
or  organization"    If  this  is  all  that  the  author  has  evolved 
from  his  discussion  of  principles,  we  have  nothing  to  object 
against  it.     That  it  does  not  cover  all  the  principles  which 
he  occasionally  uses — not  all  which  he  sometimes  applies^ 
and  thereby  shows  that  he  unconsciously  assiunes,  will  appear 
farther  on. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  all  living  beings  are 
the  tendency  to  individualization,  the  dependence  on  sur- 
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roundiDg  physical  forces,  and  consequent  growth.  These 
bring  to  light  the  general  law,  that  every  being  strives  to 
maintain  its  own  being  by  the  power  which  it  has  both  to  ap- 
propriate and  reject  from  its  surroundings  or  conditions  of  its 
existence.  In  the  activity  of  appropriating  and  rejecting,  it 
secures  its  growth.  He  illustrates  tne  operation  of  tljis  law 
by  the  familiar  phenomena  of  assimilation  and  excretion,  in 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  animal, 
and  finds  it  repeated  again  "in  the  operations  of  mind  force 
from  the  lower  instincts  up  to  the  hignest  exercise  of  reason. 
For  what  is  instinct  but  the  power  of  adaptation  to  external 
circumstances,  t.  e.  of  selecting  what  is  conducive  to  well- 
being,  and  repelling  all  that  is  noxious  to  it?  And  what  is 
reasoning,  but  the  power  of  separating  and  distinguishing,  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  assimilation  and  complete  ap- 
propriation of  truth  ?"  This  is  "  the  most  general,  universal 
and  fundamental  fact  of  life,  whether  physical  or  mental." 
We  cannot  deny  that  a  very  general  resemblance  or  analogy 
of  this  sort  is  aiscemible.  It  is,  however,  quite  too  general 
to  be  capable  of  being  turned  to  any  possible  use  of  science. 
Indeed,  the  suggestion  of  any  resemblance  between  the  ap- 
propriation and  discrimination  used  in  reasoning,  and  that 
which  occurs  in  digestion  or  growth,  seems  poorly  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  advantages  which  we  were  promised  would  re- 
sult from  the  close  connection  of  psychology  with  physiology. 
We  should  rather  find  in  it  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our 
observation,  that  science  gains  quite  as  much  by  noticing 
diflferences.  as  by  straining  after  resemblances.  In  that  book 
of  forced  attenuated  generalization,  of  great  pretension  and 
small  results — The  rrinciples  of  Psychology,  by  Herbert 
Spencer — there  is  a  generalization  very  similar  to  this  by 
Morell,  which  seems  to  us  very  barren  of  important  conse- 
quences. 

Let  us,  however,  reserve  our  judgment  concerning  this 

Erinciple  of  Mr.  Morell,  and  consider  the  application  which 
e  makes  of  it.  This  he  proceeds  to  do  in  the  2d  chapter,  in 
which  he  considers  "  the  point  at  which  the  mental  phenom- 
ena diverge  from  the  purely  vital." 

The  views  expressed  by  the  author  on  this  subject  are 
briefly  the  following :  The  mind  or  body  are  not  two,  but 
one.  There  is  "  a  nascent  spark  of  intelligence  in  the  pri- 
mary cell,"  and  this  is  "  the  soul  in  its  primary,  unconscious 
state."  "  Some  intelligent  principle  must  exist  there  from 
the  moment  the  formation  of  the  human  frame  commences,  or 
no  acts  of  design  could  be  performed."     "  It  is  it  which,  by 
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an  inherent  law,  adds  cell  to  cell,  shapes  the  tissues  into  or- 

fjans  and  limbs,  adapts  the  body  to  perform  the  functions  of 
ife,  constructs  the  wondrous  net-work  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem." We  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  the  author.  It 
would  seem  that  he  reasons,  that  if  there  be  adaptations  in 
the  arrangement  of  skeleton,  muscle  and  nerves,  there  must  be 
a  force  working  in  all  these  arrangements  which  will  in  due 
time  be  itself  developed  as  a  conscious  intelligence.  In  other 
words,  the  presence  of  adaptation  in  the  body  proves  that 
the  soul  itself  is  intelligent—because  it  manifests  an  intelli- 
gent force  working  unconsciously,  in  preparation  for  materials 
or  instruments  against  the  time  when  it  shall  itself  become 
consciously  intelligent,  and  avail  itself  of  the  instnunents  that 
it  has  provided.  That  there  is  adaptation,  we  do  not  doubt; 
adaptation  in  the  parts  of  the  corporeal  structure  to  each 
other  ;  adaptation  in  the  successive  development  of  each  part 
as  it  is  required,  and  in  the  relation  of  each  to  the  service  of 
the  body  or  soul.  That  adaptation  implies,  and  is  the  result 
of  intelligence,  is  also  true  ;  but  that  it  necessarily  proves 
"  nascent  intelligence  in  the  common  centre  of  life,  is  more 
than  we  can  see.  If  it  did,  then  adaptation  in  the  plant 
ought  to  prove  nascent  intelligence  in  the  plant,  nay  even  in 
the  vegetable  cell.  So  must  all  the  prospective  arrangements, 
that  are  revealed  in  the  successive  stages  of  growth,  presup- 
pose a  soul  that  shall  by  and  by  emerge  as  a  conscious  spirit, 
when  the  bright,  consummate  flower  reveals  that  the  goal  is 
attained,  and  the  cycle  of  development  has  been  completed. 
To  go  to  this  length  is  no  more  than  the  author  ought  to  do, 
if  he  takes  Schelling  literally  at  his  word,  in  the  sentiment 
to  which  he  alludes,  "  that  all  physical  motion,  activity  and 
life  effort  is  unconscious  thinking" 

The  critical  point  to  be  passed  is  the  point  at  which  the 
mtoZ  pass  into  the  mental  forces.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
is.  When  does  the  unconscious  become  conscious  intel- 
ligence ?  This  the  author  seeks  to  explain  by  making  the 
vital  processes  to  respect  the  structure  and  interests  of  the 
bodily  frame,  and  the  mental  "  to  have  an  object  apart  from 
the  well-being  of  the  organism,  whether  it  be  involved  in  a 
sensation,  a  perception,  an  act  of  memory,  or  judgement,  nay, 
evei^in  an  instinct  or  a  volition."  It  is  obvious  that  this 
criterion  would  greatly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  mental  acts 
beyond  what  is  common.  Nor  are  we  reconciled  to  it  anj 
the  more  because  the  author  observes  that  the  division  is 
merely  arbitrary,  the  great  object  being  to  say  "  that  the 
nerve-force  is  termed  vital  so  long  as  it  is  wholly  subjective 
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and  internal :  but  that  we  term  it  meyvtcd  so  soon  as  it  takes  us 
out  of  ourselves  and  connects  us  with  the  objective  world." 
Is  there  then  no  objection  to  calling  the  nerve  force  in  some 
special  form  of  its  activity  mental  force  ?  And  has  Mr. 
Morell  been  for  so  many  years  conversant  with  the  terms 
subjective  and  objective  as  to  be  content  to  limit  and  apply 
them  to  relations  vnthin  and  loithout  the  bodily  organism 
only? 

We  pass  over  the  elucidation  of  the  motor,  sensori-motor, 
and  cerebral  systems,  as  being  vitiated  by  the  same  vague 
conceptions  and  objectionable  language  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.  The  doctrine  of  the  chapter  is  summed  up 
in  the  brief  sentence  near  the  end,  "  that  consciousness  is 
not  a  necessary,  though  it  is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  our 
mental  operations."  This  position  is  illustrated  apd  enforced 
more  at  length  in  the  next  chapter,  under  the  title  of  "  Pre- 
*  conscious  Mental  Activity."  This  chapter  will  attract  the 
attention  of  all  readers,  whose  interest  in  this  subject  may 
have  been  aroused  by  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  "a  latent  con- 
sciousness," and  by  the  consideration  of  the  facts  which  are 
referred  to  by  Leibnitz,  Hamilton  and  Morell — facts  which 
are  forced  upon  the  notice  of  every  one  who  reflects  with 
the  slightest  attention  on  the  phenomena  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. These  facts  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Morell  at  some 
length.  That  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by 
the  majority  of  psychologists  is  equally  clear.  That  they 
have  not  been  entirely  overlooked  might  be  easily  shown. 
That  they  permit  ground  for  conclusions  or  inductions  of 
some  sort  is  obvious.  We  question  whether  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Morell  is  either  clearly  conceived  by  himself,  or  satisfac- 
torily sustained  by  the  phenomena.  His  theory  is  expressed 
as  follows :  **  That  the  vital  forces  and  the  mind  forces  are 
one  and  the  same  at  the  root ;  2dly,  That  all  our  conscious 
life  rests  upon  the  basis  of  an  unconscious  life,  out  of  which 
it  grows  ;  and  3dly,  That  there  is  such  a  correspondency  be- 
tween vital  and  mental  activity,  that  the  laws  of  the  one  will 
help  us  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  laws  of  the  other." 

The  facts  on  which  this  theory  is  raised  are  almost  too  ob- 
vious to  be  referred  to.  We  cite  them  only  that  we  may  not 
be  accused  of  unfairness.  We  possess  knowledge  that  \%  not 
at  the  passing  moment  consciously  present.  We  have  facul- 
ties that  are  not  consciously  now  in  exercise.  Moreover 
there  is  knowledge  and  there  are  faculties  that  are  not  only 
not  now  in  actual  being  or  in  present  activity,  but  which  ordi- 
nary circumstances  and  ordinary  volitions  cannot  bring  into 
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energy.  Such  is  the  knowledge  and  such  the  activity  which 
fever  and  delirium  develop.  Such  are  those  which  som- 
nambulism and  the  mesmeric  sleep  more  rarely  elicit.  Again, 
there  are  striking  tendencies  to  particular  activities  which 
are  inherited,  sometimes  disappearing  during  and  reappear- 
ing after  a  whole  generation,  but  meanwhile  existing  in 
latent  energy,  somewhere  and  acting  somehow.  Again,  not 
only  do  knowledges,  powers  and  tendencies  exist  in  this 
latent  form,  but  even  mental  processes  go  on  behind  the  cur- 
tain, which  consciousness  lifts  up.  For  example,  thoughts 
rearrange  themselves,  in  latency,  so  that,  on  a  second  view, 
what  was  confused  and  unintelligible  becomes  orderly  and 
readily  imderstood.  Thoughts  suggest  one  another  by  links 
of  association,  which  consciousness  cannot  detect  or  trace 
out.  The  most  rapid  and  intricate  combinations  are  made 
without  effort,  when  they  have  been  often  repeated,  as  by 
the  musical  performer,  etc.  These  facts  are  not  new.  Nor 
are  speculations  concerning  them  so  new  as  Mr.  Morell  would 
have  us  beUeve.  The  only  thing  novel  in  modern  science  is 
the  attempt  to  find  in  them  decisive  evidence,  that  the  vital 
runs  into  the  mental  activities  by  so  fine  a  gradation  of 
nttanceSy  that  it  is  thereby  rendered  certain  that  the  vital  and 
the  mental  force  are  the  same  ;  and  again,  that  the  one  inter- 
plays with  the  other  so  as  to  prove  unity  of  substances  and 
nature  ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  as  most  contradictory  to  the 
tenor  of  all  philosophizing,  is  it  insisted  by  Mr.  Morell  that 
the  teleological  relations  of  the  vital  or  the  unconscious  to 
the  mental  and  the  conscious,  prove  identity  or  oneness  of 
substance,  and  that  we  must  adopt  this  view  or  run  into  pan- 
theism. 

Even  these  efforts  are  novel  only  so  far  as  the  physiology 
is  novel  on  which  they  rest,  and  which  furnishes  the  anal- 
ogies by  which  they  are  illustrated.     The  doctrines  of  animal 
spirits  and  of  brain  vibrations  were   turned  to  similar  ap- 
plications in  their  time  ;  but  they  never  satisfied  the  phe- 
nomena, nor  explained  the  facts.     Do  the  researches  of  what 
is  confessedly  a  sound  physiology  serve  to  suggest  any  more 
satisfactory  analogies,  or  more  solid  explanations  in  respect 
either  to  the  nature,  the  powers,  or  the  processes  of  the  in- 
telligent or  rational  soul  ?    Is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Morell,  as 
stated  in  the  three  points  above  cited,  "  the  best  interpreta- 
tion of  those  facts  which  can  be  at  present  suggested?" 
First,  are  "  the  vital-forces  and  the  mind-forces  one  and  the 
same  at  their  root?"    In  one  sense  they  are,  and  to  deny 
this  is  to  commit  a  serious  oversight,  the  fruitful  parent  of 
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scientific  and  theological  consequences  fraught  with  evil.  In 
another  sense,  the  sense  perhaps  not  intenaed,  yet  certainly 
not  avoided  by  Mr.  Morell,  they  cannot  be  without  mate- 
rialistic inferences.  Let  us  explain.  The  human  soul  is  a 
unit,  a  single  and  identical  agent,  and  as  such  capable  of  the 
various  functions  and  all  the  functions  which  are  appropriate 
to  human  nature.  It  is  as  truly  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
soul  to  form  to  itself  a  human  Dody,  to  digest,  assimilate,  ex- 
crete, to  circulate  the  blood,  to  attain  the  growth,  to  exercise 
bodily  motion,  etc.,  as  it  is  to  reason,  to  imagine,  to  hope,  to 
fear,  or  to  attain  to  moral  developement  and  to  assume  moral 
character.  In  more  technical  language  we  say,  given  that  en- 
tity or  being  called  the  himian  soul,  and  given  the  appropriate 
conditions,  and  it  performs  all  these  functions,  goes  through 
these  successive  stages  of  development,  and  produces  these 
effects  or  results.  In  this  sense  it  is  not  only  true,  but  a 
most  important  truth,  *  that  the  vital-forces  and  the  mind- 
forces  '  are  *  one  and  the  same  at  their  root.'  We  may  say 
more  than  this.  Modern  psychology  has  often  overlookea, 
sometimes  it  has  excluded  or  even  denied  this  truth.  In  the 
Cartesian  limitation  of  thought  as  the  essential  function  and 
the  sole  characteristic  of  spirit  as  opposed  to  matter,  in  the 
extreme  dualistic  theories  which  allowed  no  power  of  inter- 
action between  spirit  and  matter,  in  the  unscientific  timidity 
which  dreads  lest  the  moral  prerogatives  and  the  immortal 
destiny  of  the  spirit  should  be  sacrificed  if  any  other  view 
should  be  adopted,  we  trace  the  consequences  of  these  one- 
sided conceptions.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  confess,  without  re- 
serve, that  the  natural  importance  and  deserved  supremacy 
which  Christianity  asserted  for  the  higher  functions  of  the 
soul,  has  led  the  way  to  a  lower  and  more  limited  definition 
of  its  essence  than  that  which  the  ancients  formed,  who 
never  dreamed  of  finding  two  centres  of  unity  or  active 
force,  for  the  soul  of  the  man,  any  more  than  for  the  soul  of 
the  plant.  This  extreme  dualism  of  modern  psychology  has 
been  fearfully  revenged  upon,  by  the  extreme  unitananism 
of  materialistic  theories. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  "  the  vital-forces  and 
the  mind-forces  are  one  and  the  same  at  their  root,"  in  the 
sense  that  all  vital-force  is  transmutable  into  mind-force  by 
a  higher  development  or  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
The  soul  of  the  fox,  the  horse  and  the  dog,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  soul  of  the  mollusc  and  of  the  insect,  are  capable  of  their 
animal  and,  if  you  please,  intelligential  or  instinctive  func- 
tions and  growth.     Given  the  beings  and  given  the  condi- 
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tions,  and  they  perform  their  functions,  run  through  their 
circle  of  development,  achieve  their  results,  and  fulfill  their 
possible  destiny.  But  it  is  not  true  that,  given  new  condi- 
tions, thejr  will  attain  to  higher  functions.  There  is  no 
such  relation  between  the  vital  and  the  mental  forces  as  to 
warrant  the  faith  that  the  one  secures  the  other,  or  can  be 
transmuted  into  the  other.  The  vital  functions  of  the  fox, 
the  horse  and  the  dog,  even  their  sensorial  capacities,  are, 
in  some  respects,  higher  and  more  perfect  than  are  those  of 
the  man  ;  but  there  is  no  promise  in  all  these  that  these 
souls  will  therefore  learn  to  reason  or  morally  reflect  and 
purpose. 

The  second  point  in  the  theory  of  the  author,  "  that  all  our 
conscious  life  rests  upon  the  basis  of  an  unconscious  life 
out  of  which  it  grows,  is  too  vaguely  expressed  to  furnish 
room  for  criticism.  That  the  unconscious  processes  precede 
those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  order  of  time,  is  true. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  unconscious  processes 
that  accompany  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  through  the 
highest  forms  of  mental  activity,  and  that  the  unconscious 
are  the  conditions  of  the  conscious.  Though  in  one  sense  it 
is  true  that  the  conscious  grows  out  of  the  unconscious  life, 
it  is  never  true  that  the  one  outgrows  the  other.  There  is 
no  such  development  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  that  the 
higher  displaces  the  lower. 

The  third  point  of  the  author  is,  that  "there  is  such  a 
correspondency  between  vital  and  mental  activity,  that  the 
laws  of  the  one  will  help  us  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
laws  of  the  other."  This  we  deny  altogether,  and  assert 
that  the  consideration  of  the  diflFerences  between  the  two  is 
of  prime  importance,  and  that  the  study  of  the  laws  of  life 
are  of  chief  value  to  the  psychologist  as  they  draw  his  atten- 
tion to,  and  bring  out  in  more  striking  relief,  the  peculiar 
and  essential  differences  of  the  mental  activities.  Whether 
our  own  views  or  those  of  the  author  are  right  will  be  made 
more  apparent  as  we  follow  him  still  further.  Nothing  that 
he  has  advanced  hitherto  amounts  to  more  than  the  sugges- 
tion of  pia  desideria,  or  flattering  possibilities. 

Chapter  Fourth  treats  of  Primordial  Mental  Activity  ac- 
companied with  consciousness.  Here  is  traced  the  beginning 
of  the  conscious  experience  in  the  form  of  instinct.  Before, 
all  was  action  and  reaction  without  sensation  ;  but  now,  "  as 
soon  as  the  impulse  ah  extra  reaches  the  sensorium,  conscious- 
ness is  awakened,  and  the  accompanying  actions  are  at  once 
attributed  to  the  mind — the  self — the  individual."    Again, 
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says  the  author,  "  We  have  now,  accordingly,  two  distinc 
factors  brought  under  our  consideration  ;  Ist,  various  ex— 
ternal  impulses  acting  upon  us  through  the  organism ;  and,^ 
2dly,  a  nervous  centre  which  receives  those  impulses,  makes 
us  con^^cious  of  them,  and  initiates  a  reaction.  We  submit 
that  the  author  here  commits  two  oversights.  In  the  first 
passage  he  exalts  instinct  too  high,  in  requiring  that  there 
should  be  that  energy  of  consciousness  which  attributes  the 
accompanying  actions  to  the  self — the  individual.  In  the 
second  passage  he  makes  this  a  Result  or  function  of  the 
nervous  centre,  saying  expressly  that  the  nervous  centre 
"makes  us  conscious"  of  the  impressions  which  it  receives. 
We  are  prompted  also  to  ask,  what  is  the  sensorium  of  which 
he  speaks  in  the  phrase,  "  as  soon  as  the  impulse  reaches  the 
sensorium  ? "  Does  he  mean  by  it  the  organized  flesh — as 
for  example,  the  eye  or  the  ear — together  with  the  organized 
nervous  mutter  in  filaments,  ganglia  and  brain  ?  Or  does  he 
mean  more  than  this,  i,  e.  the  organized  flesh  and  the  nervous 
substance  and  the  vitalizing  rational  spirit  ?  If  he  means  more 
than  this,  he  ought  to  say  it ;  especially  ought  he  not  to  say 
that  a  nervous  centre  can  make  tis  conscious.  Pray,  who  or 
what  is  the  uSy  and  what  is  it  to  be  caiiscious  ?  and  how  can  the 
reaction  of  a  nervous  centre,  even  when  it  is  called  a  sens6ri- 
um,  explain  in  the  least  those  beginnings  of  the  experiences  of 
the  living  and  feeling  soul,  even  in  their  lowest  form  of  dis- 
tinctive or  sensational  activity  ?  The  fact  is  forced  upon  our 
conviction  that  Mr.  Morell  does  not  clearly  conceive  what  he 
is  driving  at.  He  has  accepted  the  va^ue  and  most  un- 
meaning, if  not  most  equivocal  of  all  assertions,  that  the  soul 
in  all  its  activities  is  intelligent ;  that  there  may  be  uncon- 
scious intelligence  wherever  there  is  intelligent  adaptation  ; 
and  so  he  is  prepared  to  use  language  in  the  broadest  and 
most  fantastic  significations  ;  and  so  at  last,  in  his  elucida- 
tion of  instinct,  he  entertains  us  with  the  following  :  "It  is 
not  an  uncommon  idea  to  contrast  instinct  and  reason,  as 
though  they  were  opposite  in  their  nature,  and  the  one  ex- 
cluded the  other.  The  real  fact  of  the  case  is  that,  so  far 
from  being  opposites,  they  are  fundamentally  identical.  In- 
stinct is  reason  ;  but  reason  in  its  undeveloped,  semi-uncon- 
scious, and  wholly  involuntary  form."  But,  pray,  who  shall 
tell  us  h(^w  or  wherein  they  differ?  Is  there  no  truth  in 
the  remark  that  science  teaches  differences  as  well  as  similar- 
ities? 

We  pause  here  in  our  examination  of  the  author's  Intro- 
duction.    We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  it  than  we  intended, 
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partly  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  What  is 
the  proper  method  in  psj^chology  ;  chiefly  because  of  the  pro- 
mise of  new  light  from  the  revelations  of  the  newer  physi- 
ology.     We   have   been   disappointed,  as  we  frankly  own, 
-that  the  author  has  fulfilled  his  promise  no  better.     At  the 
same  time  it  is  but  just  to  him  to  say,  that,  as  as  he  proceeds 
in  the  volume,  he  seems  to  lose  sight  of,  if  not  altogether 
±o   abandon  the  fundamental  positions  of  his  Introduction. 
'We  think  it  not  unjust  to  say,  that  each  separate  portion  is 
'w^ritten  in  the  spirit  of  a    different  philosophy,  and  bears 
marks  of  the  influence  of  some  leading  treatise  or  prominent 
writer.     We  are  prompted  almost  to  write  in  the  margin, 
Carpenter,  George,  Herbart,  Trendelenburg,  Spencer,  etc., 
etc.  \ 

Part  II.  is  entitled,  The  Nature  and  Development  of  Per- 
ception.   We  look  first  in  order,  and  with  awakened  curiosity, 
for  his  doctrine  of  Sensation  ;  for  we  are  trembling  along  the 
line  which  divides  physiology  from  psychology,  and  here  if 
anywhere  may  we  expect  that  the  promised  light  is  to  be 
furinshed  from  the  better  theory  of  the  soul's  essence  and 
action,  for  which  we  are  to  render  thanks  to  physiology.    We 
are  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  the  author  changes  his 
laiiguage  so  soon  as  he  is  distinctly  confronted  with  the  duty 
of  defining  what  sensation  is.     He  now  says  that  "  conscious- 
ness is  ordinarily  awakened  in  connection  with  the  action 
and  reaction  "  consequent  upon  the  impulse  that  excites  the 
sensory  ganu^lia  at  the  base  of  the  brain.    Again  :  "  Sensation 
itself  accordingly  must  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  and  inde- 
composable  fact."      Indeed,    then,   even   according   to   Mr. 
Morell,  there  is  an  impassable  chasm   between  nerve-force 
and  mind-force  ;  the  functions  of  the  one  are  not  to  be  re- 
solved into  or  compared  with  the  functions  of  the  other.     If 
this  is  so,  then  he  has  abandoned  all  his  fond  expectations 
and  fair  promises  of  finding  analogies  between  the  one  and 
the  other.     So  it  would    seem.     But  yet  he  returns  again 
upon  the  question  with  new  eagerness  and  more  ardent  con- 
fidence.    Forgetting  that  it  is  one  thing  to  discern  the  con- 
ditions  of  a  phenomenon  and   quite  another  to  analyze  or 
accept  the  phenomenon  itself,  he  plunges  into  a  purely  phys- 
ical   or    physico-physiological    disquisition    concerning   the 
one,  seeming  to  himself  apparently  to  be  making  rapid  ad- 
vance   in    explanation   of  the   other.     He  tells  us  that  all 
objects  in  nature  that  are  sensized  must  be  in  motion  ;  that 
in  order  to  the  production  of  sensation,  the  nervous  system 
itself  must  be   excited  to  motion,  or  rather  the  sensoriura 
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itself  is  in  a  constant  thrill  of  activity  j  and  it  is,  as  its  own 
proper  activity  receives  impulse  and  direction  from  the  pal- 
pitating universe  without,  that  the  sensations  arise  which 
are  speciBc  in  respect  of  both  quality  and  intensity. 

All  this  may  be  or  may  not  be  true.  ^  But  whether  the  facts 
and  laws  alleged  are  to  be  received  as  true,  or  to  be  set 
aside  as  not  yet  proved,  they  concern  only  the  physical  and 
physiological  conditions  of  sensation,  and  shed  not  the  faint- 
est liglit  upon  the  nature  of  the  process  itself.  This  still  re- 
mains "  the  ultimate  and  indecomposable  fact,"  which  Mr. 
Morell  has  confessed  it  to  be.  We  must  confess  our  surprise 
that  the  author  has,  against  this  clear  assertion  of  his  own, 
confounded  for  so  many  pages  things  so  easily  distinguished 
as  sensation  and  the  conditions  of  sensation — that  he  has 
sought  to  explain  the  one  by  the  other,  and  that  after  acknowl- 
edging once  and  again  that  the  two  are  not  to  be  blended  to- 
gether, he  has  returned  again  to  the  eflfort  as  though  he  had 
not  confessed  the  problem  to  be  insoluble. 

But  what  does  he  make  of  sensation  as  a  purely  psychological 
phenomenon  ?  Surely,  in  his  zeal  to  state  its  conditions,  he 
will  not  wholly  overlook  the  phenomenon  itself ;  not  wholly, 
indeed,  and  yet  so  nearly  as  to  show  that  he  has  regarded 
the  explanation  of  the  one  as  pertinent  to  a  solution  of  the 
the  other.  The  "  ultimate  indecomposable  fact"  is  said  to  be 
"  the  consciousness  of  any  nervous  impression  thus  origina- 
ting." Then  it  is  called  "  a  peculiar  feeling  produced  in  us  as 
soon  as  the  reaction  from  the  centre  sets  in.^  In  a  previous 
chapter,  as  we  have  already  cited,  it  is  said  "  the  accompany- 
ing actions  are  at  once  attributed  to  the  mind,  the  self,  the  in- 
dividual." In  Chap.  II.,  On  Perception,  sensation  is  said  "not 
to  be  knowledge,"  "  not  even  experience  ;"  and  "  all  that  any 
number  of  sensations  could  indicate  would  be  a  succession  of 
isolated  mental  feelings,  having  no  connexion  with  each  oth- 
er, and  leading,  consequently,  to  no  kind  of  intelligence  or 
knowledge."  This  is  all  the  light  that  the  author  furnishes 
upon  the  nature  of  sensation  proper.  We  regret  that  his  doc- 
trine on  this  subject  is  so  meagre  and  so  incoherent,  and  we 
would  fain  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  lare  leaving  the 
border-land  between  physiology  and  psychology,  and  cherish 
the  hope  that  we  may  emerge  into  the  region  of  clearer  vis- 
ion, and  more  definite  boundaries. 

What,  then,  is  perception  ?  Chronologically,  it  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  sensation,  only  logically.  Only  perception 
is  not  possible  on  a  single  sensation  as  its  condition,  it  being 
the   transition  from   one   sensational  condition  to  another, 
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ivhich  is  the  conditign  of  that  apprehension  and  comparison 
which  is  properly  termed  perception.  But  if  this  be  so,  then 
the  first  sensation  is  not  entirely  obliterated  while  the  mind 
occupies  itself  with  the  second.  The  two  must,  in  some 
sense,  be  co-existent,  in  order  that  the  so-called  act  of  percep- 
tion may  take  place  by  the  agency  of  transition.  That  this 
is  so,  the  author  argues  from  his  favorite  analogy  of  the  cell- 
"building  process,  by  which  animal  and  vegetable,  and,  as  he 
infers,  mental  growth,  are  accomplished.  Moreover,  that 
there  is  a  diflference  between  sensation  and  perception,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  physiological  fact  that  the  one  is  performed 
mainly  by  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  the  other  by  the 
nerves  of.motion.  Thus  far,  it  would  seem,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  conditions  of  perception,  but  what  is  the  act  itself? 
Ta  perceive  an  object  is  to  recognize  it.  Inasmuch  as  two 
objects  must  be  sensized  before  perception  can  take  place, 
then  there  must  be  an  apprehension  of  similarity.  Inasmuch 
as  the  discernment  of  likeness  implies  classification,  therefore 
as  soon  as  we  perceive  we  begin  to  classify.  All  perception  is 
in  some  sense  acquired  perception,  the  interpretation  of 
sensations,  and  this  is  especially  manifest  in  the  more  com- 
plicated acts  by  which  we  apprehend  ordinary  objects,  which 
acts  are  made  up,  as  we  all  know,  of  many  separate  acts  that 
are  rapidly  grouped  and  combined  as  apparently  one. 

The  outline  doctrine  of  perception  here  sketched,  is  after- 
wards expanded  by  the  author  in  a  series  of  chapters,  each 
treating  a  separate  topic.     Thus  in  order  to  show  that  not 
one  but  two  sensations,  and  in  ordinary  cases  many  indeed, 
may  be  present  as  the  condition  of  an  act  of  perception,  the 
author  furnishes  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  indestructibility 
of  every  perception  [sensation]  showing  by  manifold  exam- 
araples,  that  never  is  an  impression  made  of  which  the  traces 
or  eifects  are  wholly  effaced.     Kext  arises  'the  very  natural 
question,  what  is  the  nature  of  these  effects  or  residua^  which 
are  so  potent  in  the  processes  and  building  up  of  the  mind. 
To  this  question  he  gives  no  definite  answer,  so  far  as  the 
physical  or  psychical  nature  of  these  residua  is  concerned  ; 
but  affirms  that  they  involve  a  tendency  or  predisposition  to 
recur  ;  that  this  tendency  aids  immensely  both  objectively 
and  subjectively.     Objectively,  in  furnishing  distinct  and  viv- 
id perceptions  to  the  mind,  as  each  residuum  blends  with 
its  like  or  its    related   to  give    sharpness   to  the    outline, 
vividness  to  the  coloring,  and  boldness  to  the  shading  of  oft 
apprehended  objects  ;  and  subjectively,  by  giving  added  fa- 
cility to  the  mind  to  apprehend  those  objects  or  perform  those 
*19 
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functions  with  which  it  is  most  conversant.  The  nature  and  in- 
fluence of  these  residua  are  still  further  illustrated,  as  they  ex- 
plain the  apprehensive  of  the  similar  and  the  different,  which, 
according  to  the  author,  is  involved  in  the  act  of  perception. 
If  we  look  at  a  pencil  with  each  eye  closed,  we  perceive  a 
different  object ;  if  we  look  at  it  with  both  eyes,  these  diiler- 
ent  objects,  or  rather  the  residua  of  the  two  as  perceived, 
blend  into  one.  If  we  look  upon  a  complicated  object,  as  a 
cathedral,  or  an  extended  landscape,  we  must  look  at  the  sev- 
eral portions  many  times,  in  order  to  accumulate  residua 
enough  from  each  to  fix  a  definite  impression  of  all  into  a 
whole.  We  see  daily  multitudes  of  objects  which  we  do  not 
discern  as  unlike  others  we  have  seen,  as  single  leaves,  peb- 
bles, paving-stones,  single  palings  of  a  series,  ifec,  each  of 
which  is  a  generalized  perception,  or  the  product  of  many 
blendid  residua.  So  tl)at  "the  multiplicity  of  our  impressions 
blends  into  combined  imn^^es,  and  classified  perceptive  knowl- 
edge is  the  result."  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  infant  emerges 
by  a  slow  but  sure  progress  from  the  mass  of  confused  im- 
pressions that  throng  in  upon  its  senses,  into  the  possession  of 
and  mastery  over  those  definite  objects  which  are  the  result 
of  the  blended  residue,  which  have  remained  after  a  myriad 
of  single,  indefinite  apprehensions.  The  perception  of  dis- 
tinct objects,  in  the  way  described,  is  but  the  first  step  or  act 
in  the  process  which  ordinarily  receives  this  appellation. 

We  interrupt  our  sketch  of  the  author's  theory  of  percep- 
tion, and  defer  all  criticisms  for  the  present,  in  order  to  no- 
tice the  influence  of  the  psychology  of  Herbart,  to  which  he 
confesses  himself  so  greatly  indebted,  and  the  presence  of 
which  is  most  distinctly  manifest  in  the  analysis  which  we 
have  already  given.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state  this 
theory  within  our  prescribed  limits,  but  its  chief  points  may 
perhaps  be  clearly  indicated. 

The  soul,  according  to  Herbart,  is  a  unit,  a  monad.  As 
such  it  is  capable  only  of  a  single  activity  or  state  at  any  one 
instant.  The  doctrine  that  it  can  be  in  several  states  or 
modes  of  activity  at  once,  is  rejected  with  great  earnestness. 
The  apparent  complexity  of  the  souFs  subjectivity  results  from 
the  number  of  the  objects  with  which  it  has  to  do.  The  soul, 
as  one,  is  not  endowed  with  separate  faculties.  That  this  doc- 
trine is  incompatible  with  its  simplicity  and  unity,  is  most 
earnestly  and  scornfully  rejected  by  Herbart  and  his  disciples. 
But  is  not  the  soul  capable  of  various  forms  of  subjectivity? 
No.  These  all  are  but  the  reacting  energy  of  the  soul,  its 
self-Bustaining  elasticity  as  it  is  impinged  upon  by  the  several 
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objects  with  which  it*  is  brought  in  contact.    These  reactinga 
of  the  soul  constitute  its  states  or  phenomena — vorstellungen — 
the  play  and  interplay  of  which  account  for  all  the  so-called 
faculties,  laws,  ideas  and  growth  of  the  human  soul.  Each  state 
being  but  a  form  of  the  soul's  own  energy  as  excited  by  soipe 
object,  can  only  be  thrust  aside  or  repressed  by  some  more 
exciting  object,  and  when  thus  thrust  aside,  remains  in  a  con- 
dition of  tension,  ready  to  reappear  upon  the  first  occasion. 
That  occasion  is  furnished  after  the  following  law  :  Similar 
states  blend  together,  so  as  to  reinforce  one  another,  produ- 
cing either  a  stronger  simple  idea,  or  a  more  tenacious  complex 
idea.     Dissimilar,  but  successively  occurring  objects,  blend 
into   distinct  series,  each  of  which  series,  when  reinforced 
by  repetition,  is  also  endowed  with  a  tension  similar  to  that 
which  belongs  to  a  distinct  object.     Indeed,  as  it  is  not  the 
object  itself  in  any  case,  so  much  as  the  mind's  reaction,  that 
is  capable  of  greater  or  less  tension,  it  is  rather  the  state  of 
transition  from  one  state  to  another  which  is  endowed  with 
the  force  tending  to  recur,  which  furnishes  the  key  to  all 
psychical  phenomena.     To  the  relative  force  of  these  states 
all  striving  to  rush  over  the  threshold  and  break  through  the 
doorway  of  consciousness,  Herbart  contended,  might  be  ap- 
plied the  formulas  of  mathemetical  science,  as  properly  as  to  the 
states  and  dynamics  of  fluids  tending  to  equilibrium,  or  pres- 
sing on  in  motion.     Hence  the  passes  of  his  "  Psychology  as  a 
Science"  bristle  with  mathematical  characters,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  mental  science,  according  to  Herbart,  requires  to  be 
fresh  in  his  algebra  and  the  calculus.     Without  snowing  how 
he  works  out  the  details  of  his  system,  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
say  that  the  activity  which  he  denies  to  the  soul  he  transfers 
to  the  souFs  ideas  or  states,  investing  them  with  a  fearful  en- 
ergy to  attract  and  repel,  and  allow  to  the  poor  soul  itselt  the 
privilege  of  being  the  scene,  the  show-place,  and  often  the  pent 
up  prison  that  is  torn  and  rent  by  the  surging  forces  that  rage 
within  its  walls.  The  real  agents  are  the  objects  which  excite 
the  soul  to  the  energy  of  self-preservation,  and  which  enforce 
and  reinforce  its  excited  conditions  according  to  definite  me- 
chanical laws.     The  so-called  faculties  of  the  soul  are  thus  ex- 
Elained  :  Certain  sttffes,  produced  as  above  described,  by  the 
lending  of  a  sufficient  number  of  homogeneous  and  the  compli- 
cation of  a  sufficient  number  of  heterogenous  residua,  and  ex- 
cited by  actual  exciting  objects,  are  states  of  perception.  When 
the  residua  only  are  the  excitants,  or  when  the  force  of  the 
residua  is  great  enough  to  overcome  and  displace  the  exciting 
energy  of  exciting  [i.  e.  material]  objects,  then  representation 
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only  takes  place.    When  many  residua  so  completely  blend 
together  as  to  exclude  all  the  power  of  differences  to  excite 
them,  we  have  generalization.  But  there  is  no  so-called  faculty 
to  perceive,  to  imagine,  and  to  generalize.     Only  a  capacity 
in  the  mind  in  its  reactions  to  be  more  or  less  strongly  affect- 
ed, and  in  the  reactions  themselves  to  strengthen  or  weaken 
one  another,  to  admit  thgse  with  which  they  assimilate,  and 
•  to  exclude  those  with  which  they  cannot  harmonize.      In 
other  words,  while  to  the  soul  is  denied  any  faculties  of  subject- 
ive energy,  to  the  ideas  of  the  soul  or  their  residua,  are  as- 
cribed energies  and  faculties  in  large  abundance.     In  some  of 
its  features  this  theory  is  not  unlike  the  theory  of  Hartley 
and  Hume,  who  explained  all  mental  phenomena  by  the  sin- 
gle law  of  the  association  of  ideas,  thus  investing  ideas  them- 
selves with  an  agency  that  is  appropriate  only  to  the  spirit- 
ual agent  itself,  and  subjecting  mental  phenomena  to  purely 
mechanical  agencies  and  laws.   Indeed,  the  definitions  of  Her- 
bart  in  the  last  analysis,  would  not  be  unlike  those  given  by 
Hume,  who  made  a  perception  and  an  idea  to  differ  only  in  that 
the  one  is  a  stronger  and  the  other  is  a  weaker  impression  ; 
or,  as  Dr.  Reid  remarks  :  "  Suppose  a  man  strikes  his  head 
smartly  against  the  wall,  this  is  an  impression  ;  now  he   has 
a  faculty  by  which  he  can  repeat  this  impression  with  less 
force,  so  as  not  to  hurt  him  ;  this,  by  Mr.  Hume's  account  must 
be  memory.     He  has  a  facility  by  which  he  can  just  touch  the 
wall  with  his  head  so  that  thfe  impression  entirely  loses  its  vi- 
vacity.    This  surely  must  be  imagination."   Essay  III.  ch.  7. 
One  pre-eminent,  indeed  the   capital  defect  of  this  the- 
ory, is  that  it  sinks  out  of  view  the  appropriate   and  spon- 
taneous energy  of  the  soul  itself,  and  presents  no  satisfying 
conception  and  definition  of  its  act  of  knowledge.   It  does  not 
assert  for  it  this  as  its  high  and  peculiar  function,  by  which  it 
affirms  its  own  being,  its  own  stiites  or  acts,  and  the  being  of 
the  universe  of  matter  and  spirit  with  which  it  has  to  do.  In- 
stead of  being  such  an  agent  with  such  a  function,  it  degrades 
it  to  be  the  passive  reactor  or  recipient  of  stronger  or  weaker 
impressions,  and  from  the  strength  or  weakness  of  these  ideas 
derives  the  character  and  all  the  energy  of  its  phenomena. 
These  phenomena  are  not  knowledges  or%cognitions  of  facts 
that  are  thereby  assured  to  be,  but  products  of  two  factors, 
the   objective  stimulant,  and  the  subjective  re-agent  both 
entering  into  the  result,  by  laws  like  those  which  control  the 

{)re88ure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  barometer,  and  the  rise  or 
ialling  of  the  waves  ot  the  sea.     In  other  words,  the  system 
defines  for  us  the  conditions  of  mental  acts,  but  never  reach- 
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es  the  acts  themselves.  For  example,  Mr.  Morell  tells  us 
that  to  the  act  of  distinct  perception,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  oft-repeated  residua  from  similar  excitants,  which 
at  last  blend  into  one  generalized  perception  ;  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  what  it  is  for  the  mind  to  perceive.  He  does,  nn- 
deed,  imply,  and  sometimes  say  that  the  mind  must  distin- 
guish differences  and  recognize  similarities;  but  differences 
and  similarities,  in  the  language  of  his  system,  are  simply  a 
complex  blending  or  antagonistic  residua.  It  is  the  residua 
which  are  the  agents,  not  the  intellect,  as  they  consent  to 
unite  into  a  strong  vivid  whole,  or  refuse  thus  to  conspire  to  a 
sufficient  product.  It  avails  little  to  say  that  the  residua  are 
nothing  without  the  mind  itself ;  that  they,  with  their  weak- 
ness and  strength,  are  the  joint  result  of  the  exciting  stimuK, 
and  the  self-asserting  and  reacting  spirit.  What  we  require 
to  be  explained  is  not  the  energy  of  the  mind  in  producing 
or  preparing  its  own  materials  or  objects,  but  it  is  the  know- 
ing that  something  exists  when  these  objects  are  elaborated 
and  prepared  as  the  conditions  of  its  knowledge. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Morell,  by  a  happy  inconsistency 
with  the  spirit  of  the  system  from  which  he  borrows  so  much, 
often  uses  the  ordinary  language  of  common  life  and  of  sound 
philosophy.  He  speaks  of  the  mind  as  being  conscious,  of  its 
referring  its  sensations  to  the  self  and  the  individual,  of  distin- 
guishing, of  recognizing,  of  classifying,  etc.,  etc.  But  so  far 
as  he  does  this,  he  forgets  himself,  and  is  untrue  to  the  defini- 
tions and  principles  on  which  he  builds. 

In  order  adequately  to  appreciate  Herbart^s  system  in  con- 
trast with  the  commonly  received  psychology,  one  ought  to 
understand  his  doctrine  of  the  ego  and  of  self-consciousness. 
This  doctrine  he  treats  very  largely,  and  upon  no  single  topic 
does  he  urge  his  own  views  so  strongly  and  in  such  sharp  and 
scornful  antagonism  with  the  common  doctrines,  as  upon  this. 
He  rejects  the  view  that  in  consciousness  there  is  a  reference 
of  the  subjective  psychical  state  to  the  ego  or  self  as  its  sub- 
ject, or  that  in  perception  there  is  the  distinction  of  the  ob- 
ject from  the  subject,  contending  most  stoutly  that  the  self 
and  the  ego  from  which  these  subjective  states  and  objective 
realities  are  distinguished,  is  of  later  growth  and  gradual  ac- 
quisition, which  is  slowly  attained  and  built  up  as  the  product 
of  manifold  processes  of  blending  and  separation,  to  which  are 
superadded  some  necessary  metaphysical  relations.  First, 
the  mind  slowly  learns  to  distinguish  the  states  of  its  own 
body  from  the  universe  of  world-objects,  and  latest  of  all 
does  it  conceive  itself  as  an  I  or  self,  which  is  distinguisha- 
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ble  from  both,  as  a  highly  refined  result  of  its  own  most  cul- 
tivated processes.  He  rejects  necessarily  the  doctrine  of 
consciousness,  either  as  a  faculty  or  an  act  by  which  the  mind 
is  at  once  subject  and  object,  the  observer  and  the  observed, 
and  employs  all  the  resources  of  his  logical  ingenuity  to  ex- 
pose the  verbal  and  real  absurdities  which  such  a  doctrine  in- 
volves. Self-consciousness  and  reflective  consciousness  are 
both,  according  to  his  views,  of  the  very  latest  growth  in  the 
order  of  time,  but  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  emerge  at 
all  initil  a  long  preparation  of  mental  experiences  has  gone 
before. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Morell  avoids  both  these  topics,  we 
cannot  suppose  designedly,  and  yet  they  are  too  prominently 
discussed  by  Herbart  himself,  and  too  fundamental  to  his  psy- 
Aiological  system,  to  be  easily  overlooked.  We  must  con- 
clude that  he  was  too  exclusively  occupied  with  the  applica- 
tions of  this  system  in  perception  and  reproduction  to  care 
to  treat  of  these  other  topics,  fundamental  though  they  are 
to  any  doctrine  of  the  soul ;  or  that  he  failed  to  observe 
to  what  conclusions  the  principles  of  Herbart  would  lead. 
Hence  he  unconsciously,  though  inconsistently,  adopts  the 
ordinary  language  oftener  than  he  thinks,  and  thus  saves 
himself  from  the  extremes  to  which  greater  rigor  or  a  sharper 
observation  in  the  application  of  his  own  system  would  in- 
evitably have  carried  him. 

We  do  not  care  to  follow  Mr.  MorelFs  doctrine  of  percep- 
tion any  farther.  To  do  so  would  oblige  us  to  expound  the 
doctrine  of  Herbart  in  respect  to  both  time  and  space,  for 
which  we  have  not  room.  It  cannot  be  found  in  all  its  full- 
ness or  in  all  its  purity  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  Morell,  who 
has  endeavored  to  unite  Trendelenburg  and  Herbart  in  a 
way  which  neither  of  these  philosophers  would  wholly  sanc- 
tion. The  apprehension  of  externality  also  fails  to  be  fully 
explained. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  Part  III,  The  Nature  and  Develop- 
ment of  Ideas,  we  shall  find  the  principles  of  Herbart,  which 
we  have  expounded,  to  be  consistently  and  thoroughly  ap- 
plied. In  the  chapters  on  tlie  Relationship  between  Percep- 
tion and  Ideas,  we  have  the  opinion  enounced  and  enforced 
that  the  only  difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  vividness 
and  number  of  the  constituent  elements.  Our  perceptions 
are  continually  passing  into  ideas,  and  our  ideas  are  contin- 
ually returning  into  and  blending  with  our  perceptions,  in  the 
way  in  which  we  have  already  explained.  In  the  chapter  on 
The  Action  and  Reaction  of  Ideas,  the  author  brings  out  the 
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great  law  of  the  Herbartian  psychology  which  we  have  stated 
already,  viz  :  as  the  mind  can,  on  account  of  its  unity,  enter- 
tain but  one  idea  at  the  same  moment,  when  two  or  more 
ideas  present  themselves,  they  either  blend  into  one  compos- 
ite idea,  so  that  being  thus  made  one  they  can  enjoy  a  hos- 
pitable reception ;  or  if  they  are  so  repulsive  to  one  another 
that  they  cannot  blend,  the  stronger  overbears  and  thrusts 
out  the  weaker,  which  latter  has  its  revenge  by  taking  away 
80  much  of  the .  force  and  energy  of  the  stronger,  as  to  in- 
crease the  probability  that  it  will  be  unable  to  hold  the  door 
against  the  next  object  that  presents  itself  for  admittance. 
Both  being  turned  out,  begin  at  once  to  use  all  the  strength 
which  is  left  them,  after  fighting  with  one  another,  to 
contend  against  the  third  object  which  has  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  push  the  door  against  the  two  or  two  milllion  that  have 
been  turned  out  before,  as  well  as  against  the  train  of  pas- 
sengers that  are  continually  coming  up  de  noro.  If  any  of 
these  new  passengers  happens  to  be  of  kin  to  the  struggling 
crowd,  he  will  either  swallow  him  or  put  him  into  his  pocket, 
and  so  the  two  will  go  in  as  one  ;  or  ne  wiU  take  him  on  his 
arm,  sometimes  making  a  train  as  long  as  a  row  of  Irishman's 
cousins  or  the  tail  of  a  Highland  chief,  and  they  will  march 
in  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  very  complex  but  strongly  re- 
inforced idea.  But  even  then  there  is  so  much  loss  of 
strength  experienced  in  struggling  through  and  against  the 
barking  and  pushing  crowd  of  previous  cajpm«,  that  they  must 
soon  resign  the  mastery  to  the  next  new  comer  with  fresh  en- 
ergies. Or  in  the  more  dignified  language  of  Morell,  "The 
contest  of  ideas  for  the  mastery  closely  resembles  the  rela- 
tionship of  forces  as  expounded  in  the  science  of  dynam- 
ics. Here  are  two  mutual  forces,  striving  for  the  occupation 
of  the  consciousness.  If  they  are  similar  and  act  in  the  same 
direction,  their  results  are  coiribined.  If  they  are  opposed, 
then  the  one  overcomes  the  other  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  it  loses 
a  portion  of  its  own  power  equivalent  to  that  which  it  dis- 
places." In  Chap.  Ill,  on  the  "Blending  of  Ideas,"  the  same 
fundamental  assumptions  are  applied  to  explain  the  union  of 
similar  ideas  in  the  formation  of  simple  ana  complex  general 
notions,  and  the  view  already  explained  is  more  emphatically 
announced,  that  in  perception  as  well  as  in  the  higher  pro- 
cesses generalization  and  classification  are  required. 

In  Chap.  IV,  "Association  of  Ideas,"  two  leading  assump- 
tions are  illustrated  and  applied.  First,  that  what  we  call 
experience  is  made  up  of  constantly  combined  ideas  ;  sec- 
ond, as  only  dissimilar  ideas  can  be  combined — similar  ideas 
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always  blending  into  one,  dissimilar  uniting  in  series — it  fol- 
lows that  the  tendency  of  one  such  idea  to  suggest  another 
must  arise  from  and  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  force 
which  the  one  has  expended  in  extruding  the  other.  Action 
and  reaction  are  equal,  and  if  one  idea  has  driven  out  another 
with  a  certain  energy,  then  the  other  is  .in  precisely  the  state 
of  tension  or  tendency  to  come  back,  which  that  expelling 
force  represents.  These  principles  are  illustrated  by  the  au- 
thor in  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  association. 

We  pause  here  in  our  analysis  of  the  work,  to  interpose 
one  or  two  critical  remarks.  There  is  some  defect  of  clear- 
ness in  the  conception  of  what  Morell  intends  by  ideas,  "which 
is  more  or  less  noticable  in  all  the  psychologists  of  the  Her- 
bartian  school.  Are  ideas  the  objects  of  the  mind's  appre- 
hension before  they  are  perceived,  or  after  they  are  per- 
ceived? The  original  definition  of  Herbart  would  require 
the  idea,  vorsteUungAo  be  the  joint  product  of  the  acting,  i.e. 
the  exciting  object  and  the  re-acting  mind.  One  of  the  most 
careful  and  consistent  of  Herbart's  disciples,  Waitz*,  is  very 
particular  in  insisting  on  this  construction,  and  criticises  Her- 
bart for  want  of  precision.  If  this  view  is  adhered  to,  we 
do  not  see  but  it  involves  all  that  is  objectionable  in  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  For  the  soul  may 
have  as  many  ways  of  reacting,  under  the  same  excitement, 
as  would  bo  required  to  furnish  it  with  the  ordinary  out-fit 
of  faculties.  Moreover,  if  this  view  is  carefully  adhered  to, 
then  the  force  to  blend  and  the  force  to  expel,  does  not  lie  in 
the  object  as  such,  but  in  what  we  call  in  our  English  ter- 
minology the  mental  state,  that  is,  the  mind's  active  energy 
under  the  excitement  of  the  arousing  object.  If  this  is  so, 
then  the  question  will  not  only  suggest  but  force  itself  to  our 
attention,  what  is  involved  in  the  mind's  reaction  when  it  per- 
ceives, recalls  and  generalizes  ?  Is  the  separation  described 
and  accounted  for  by  saying  that  similars  blend  in  complexes, 
and  dissimilars  combine  in  series  ?  But  what  is  the  similar  and 
dissimilar  ?  the  object  or  the  mind's  own  reactive  state?  If 
the  lust,  then  the  whole  play  and  interplay  of  tliese  friendly 
and  hostile  forces,  depends  in  the  main  upon  the  mind's  in- 
dividual cnerijcy  to  emphasize,  which  would  lead  us  in  just 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  Herbart  and  Morell 
would  conduct  us,  they  seeking  to  account  for  all  faculties, 
developments  and  acquisitions,  by  the  blendings  and  com- 
binations of  dynamic  forces  that  belong  to  the  nature  of  that 
idea,  and  not  to  the  individual  mind. 

*Lehrbach  der  Psychclogie  als  Naturwifisenchaft.  ^11 
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•  Another  set  of  questioiiB  will  also  force  themselyes  npon 
our  attention.  Does  not  the  mind  when  it  reacts  against  or 
under  these  exciting  conditions,  refer  these  reactions  of  its 
own  to  itself  as  their  subject?  Or  is  it  not  essential  to  the 
very  nature  of  psychical  action,  that  the  soul  should  distin- 
guish its  knowing,  feeling  and  willing  as  its  own  ?  If  this 
IS  so,  then  the  whole  theory  of  the  Herbartian  psychology 
is  abandoned  by  a  single  concession,  or  rather  it  is  overturned 
by  a  fact.  No  substitution  of  the  vague  word  reaction  or 
Bdhst-erhaUuiig  can  suflSce  to  set  aside  the  simple  experience 
of  what  psychical  action  is  in  its  essential  and  distinctive 
elements. 

The  right  conception  being  fixed  of  what  these  psychical 
st^jtes  are  which  are  endowed  with  these  forces  and  their  dy- 
namic laws,  we  have  the  clue  by  which  to  correct  and  ad- 
just the  confused  and  somewhat  inconsistent  explanations  of 
the  author.  The  blending  of  ideas  is  simply  the  discerning 
of  similar  objects  by  the  knowing  mind,  and  the  consequent 
nnition  of  them  under  the  old  fashioned  general  conception. 
The  combination  of  dissimilars  is  the  mind's  act  of  aistin- 
guishing  dissimilars  a6  diverse ;  and  the  connecting  of  them, 
the  relations  which  they  hold  to  the  individual  observing  or 
knowing  them,  as  under  continuity  of  time,  conjunction  of 
space,  or  some  specially  aroused  feeling,  as  in  contrast.  The 
law  of  Morell,  *'the  strength  of  association,  therefore,  mav  in 
every  case  be  stated  as  equal  to  the  amount  of  action  ana  re- 
action of  the  associated  iaeas,"  is  translated  into  this  more  in- 
telligible formula,  the  strength  of  association  depends  on 
the  greater  or  less  energy  of  the  mind's  own  activity  in  its 
original  and  subsequent  reactions,  whether  this  reaction  be 
in  the  form  of  knowledge,  feeling  or  willing.  Doubtless  it 
is  true  that  after  the  mind  has  had  a  so-called  idea  there  is  a 
tendency  thereby  created  towards  the  recalling  or  bringing 
back,  what  we  call  the  same  idea,  under  favormg  occasions. 
The  occurrence  or  presentation  to  the  mind  of  what  is  called 
a  kindred  idea  is  favorable,  of  an  idea  not  kindred  is  entirely 
hostile.  But  on  closer  inspection  we  find  that  what  is  called 
an  idea  is  the  result  of  some  form  of  the  soul's  own  activity, 
and  the  favoring  or  disfavoring  character  of  the  ideas  can 
pertain  only  to  the  soul's  own  actings.  At  the  first  view  it 
seems  as  though  the  ideas,  as  independent  entities,  had  at- 
tracting and  repelling  qualities,  as  two  globules  of  quick- 
silver rush  and  are  blended  into  one,  or  as  a  drop  of  water 
and  of  oil  meet  only  to  repel  one  another.  But  the  second 
and  nearer  view  corrects  this  first  impression,  and  shows  us 
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that  it  is  the  mind's  own  activity  as  determined  by  its  capa- 
cities which  determines  the  attractions  and  repulsions. 

Herbart  follows  the  first  view  in  common  with  Hartley  and 
Hume  of  the  the  English  school,  not  indeed  holding  or  ap- 
plying the  doctrine  of  association  in  all  respects  as  they  did. 
He  has  at  hand  certain  ultimate  metaphysical  relations,  by 
which  he  seeks  to  supplement  the  defects  of  his  psycholog- 
ical scheme.  In  this  respect  his  system  is  far  better  thaa 
theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  he  carries  the  mistaken  'assump- 
tion of  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  ideas  to  an  extreme 
which  is  more  inconsistent  with  consciousness,  exposed  to 
more  serious  objections  than  theirs.  He  makes  the  faculties 
themselves,  and  even  the  conscious  Ego  itself,  to  be  the  re- 
sultant of  successive  accretions  i^nd  excretions  of  assimilable 
or  non-assimilable  ideas.  This  general  principle  of  Herbart 
Morell  has  adopted,  being  fascinated  as  it  wquld  seem  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  principle,  by  the  completeness  with  which 
it  provides  for  a  progressive  development  or  up-building 
from  the  simplest  elements  to  the  most  complex  results,  and 
by  the  close  analogy  which  it  establishes  between  the  pro- 
cesses and  laws  of  psychology  and  physiology.  And  yet  he 
professes  to  adopt  it  in  part.  Whenever  his  new  system  fails 
to  account  for  or  square  with  the  facts  of  consciousness,  he 
resorts  to  that  which  is  generally  received.  Sometimes 
while  seeming  to  adhere  to  the  new,  he  uses  the  language 
of  the  old,  and  thus  softens  the  harsher  features  and  ad- 
justs the  violent  contrasts  of  the  system  of  which  he  is  so 
enamored. 

But,  with  all  his  wariness,  he  does  not  always  avoid  carry- 
ing the  principles  of  Herbart  to  their  logical  results.  In  the 
chapter  on  Association  he  fallr,  as  we  have  noticed  in  pass- 
ing, into  the  error  of  Hume  in  making  the  conjunctions  of 
associated  ideas  to  be  the  sole  and  sufficient  foundation  of 
experience  ;  or  in  other  words,  he  abandons  entirely  the 
position  that  in  all  experience  there  is  required  an  element 
a  priori.  To  be  consistent,  he  must  of  necessity  resolve  the 
relation  of  causality  into  customary  association.  Even  in  the 
chapter  on  the  a  priori  element  in  our  mental  processes,  we 
find  him  seeking  in  vain  to  blend  under  a  common  con- 
ception three  kinds  of  priority — that  which  is  determined 
by  physiological  conditions,  by  psychological  constitution  and 
logical  axioms,  leaving  only  a  confused  impression  of  the  real 
question  which  is  under  discussion,  and  leavhig  wholly  un- 
considered the  relations,  t.  e.  the  speculative  or  metaphys- 
ical, which  are  usually  recognised  as  containing  what  is  proper- 
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called  the  element  a  priori.  In  this  chapter  he  falls  below 
3  master,  who  rests  nis  entire  system  upon  certain  per- 
ment  relations  in  distinction  from  those  which  are  acci- 
ntal,  which  relations  must  be  accepted  by  every  mind  as 
a  conditions  a  priori  of  all  its  scientific  thinking. 
The  remainder  of  this  volume  of  Mr.  Morell  we  will  leave 
thout  comment.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  making 
ven  in  the  entire  work.  These  four  are  entitled  :  On  the 
•gical  Processes  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  The  Human  Reason ; 
jvelopment  of  the  Will ;  On  the  Feelings.  In  the  discus- 
«  of  these  most  important  subjects  the  author  shows  at 
les  great  superiority.  It  is,  however,  when  he  is  at  the 
thest  remove  from  the  Herbartian  psychology  that  he 
»r8  the  truest  and  most  profound  sayings.  Even  when  he 
leavers  to  develope  his  principles  from  the  philosophy  of 
trbart,  he  falls  into  an  occasional  inconsistency  of  thought 
i  language  which  is  more  creditable  to  his  love  of  the 
th  than  to  the  consistency  and  vigor  of  his  thinking.  The 
ume  contains  in  all  its  parts  many  sagacious  observations 
1  fine  discriminations.  These  will  give  it  a  place  of  im- 
•tance,  perhaps  of  permanence,  in  the  literature  of  English 
^chology.  Even  those  portions  of  it  that  are  borrowed  irom 
rbart  are  not  without  value  to  the  careful  student,  in  that 
>y  call  attention  strongly  to  phenomena  and  laws  which 
re  too  often  been  overlooked  by  the  student  of  psy- 
»logy.  ,  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  which  is  fur- 
hed  by  Herbart  and  his  disciples,  we  think  to  be  inadequate 
I  erroneous,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  given  in  the 
bical  remarks  which  we  now  bring  to  a  conclusion. 


•.  VL— PAUL»S  ALLEGORICAL  USE  OF  THE  MOSAIC  NARRATIVE-. 
By  HowABD  Crosby,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Chat  a  mystical  significance  underlies  the  words  of  Scrip- 
e,  is  a  prevalent  conviction  of  the  pious  mind,  and  yet  in 
)  practical  use  of  this  conviction  we  are  checked  by  the 
LCiful  performances  of  Philo  and  Origen,  who,  in  the  chase 
er  allegory,  neglect  the  historical  sense  and  even  deny  its 
Lth.     So  conservative  have  these  extremists  made  some, 
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that  a  school  of  literalists  finds  an  easy  support,  who  invite 
us  to  find  nothing  more  in  a  mosaic  iiarrative  than  in  a  page 
of  Thucydides  or  Polybius.  It  is  history,  simple  history,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  apostle  Paul  is  certainly  a  safe 
guide.  Three  times  he  develops  a  mystical  meaning  from  the 
Old  Testament  history,  and  in  no  case  apologizes  to  his  readers 
for  the  interpretation  as  if  it  were  unusual,  nor  does  he  use 
the  style  of  mere  tropical  reference. 

After  an  examination  of  these  three  passages,  we  may  have 
some  liglit  shed  upon  the  via  media  between  bald  literalism 
and  conjectural  license. 

I.  The  first  of  the  three  passages  is  found  in  1  Cor.  x.  14. 
"AU  our  fathers  toere  under  the  doudy  and  all  passed  through  tk 
sea^  and  were  aU  baptized  unk)  Moses  in  the  doud  and  in  the 
sea  ;  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spiHtual  meat,  and  did  aU  drink 
the  same  spiritual  drink,  for  they  drank  of  tltat  spirittud  rock 
that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ. ^^  The  truth  on 
wliich  the  apostle  is  insisting  in  the  ccmtext  is  this,  that  the 
possession  oi  external  privileges  is  no  proof  of  salvation.  He 
asserts  that  not  all  who  run  in  a  race  receive  the  prize,  that 
it  is  possible  for  one  to  be  even  a  teacher  of  others,  and  yet 

Srove  a  castaway-,  and  then  he  quotes  the  instance  of  the 
ewish  church,  in  which  were  many  who  were  not  pleasing 
to  God,  concluding  this  portion,  of  his  argument  with  the  de- 
duced exhortation,   "  wherefore    let   him  that  thinketh   he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."    The  passage  under  consid- 
eration respects  the  fact  that  Tsrael  formed  an  external  church, 
and  that  every  Israelite  was  a  member  of  this  early  church. 
It  is  the  preliminary  statement  to  that  of  the  defection  of 
many.     In  it  Paul  refers  to  three  distinct  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  all  occurring  between  their  flight  from  Egypt 
and  the  giving  of  the   law,  and  authoritatively  pronounces 
these  plain  matters  of  fact  to  be  fraught  with  a  symbolical 
and  typical  meaning. 

The  first  event  is  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  fact  is 
stated  thus :  "  All  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud  and  all 
passed  through  the  sea,"  and  the  mystical  meaning  of  the 
fact  is  given  immediately  afterward,  "  and  tvere  all  baptized 
unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.^^  Now,  in  order  to  right- 
ly appreciate  this  interpretation,  we  must  have  a  right  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  interpreted.  The  record  is  given  in 
Exod.  xiv.  19-22.  "  And  the  angel  of  God  who  went  before 
the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind  them — even 
the  standing  pillar  of  the  cloud  removed  from  before  their 
face  and  stood  behind  them,  and  it  came  between  the  camp 
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of  theEgjrptions  and  the  camp  of  Israel  (now  it  was  the  dark 
cloud,  but  it  gave  light  by  night),  so  that  the  one  came  not 
near  the  other  all  the  nVht.     And  Moses  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  by  a 
strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land, 
and  the  waters  were  divided.   And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground,  and  the  wa- 
ters were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
left."   Such  is  the  narrative,  our  ordinary  translation  of  which 
is  defective  in  several  points,  e.  g.,  the  word  "  wayyissa,"  is 
carelessly  translated  by  "  removed"  and  "  went,"  when  in  each 
case  it  should  be  rendered  "  removed,"  as  the  two  passages 
are  parallel,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  and  the  standing  piflar 
being  the  same  ;  and   a  grosser  error  is  the  insertion    of 
"  to  them"  and  "  to  these,"  in  ver.  20th,  so  that  it  reads,  "  and 
it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  therrij  but  it  gave  light  by 
night  to  these"  thus  giving  rise  to  the  popular  notion  that  the 
pillar  of  cloud  had  different  aspects  to  the  two  armies,  for 
yhich  their  is  no  support  in  Scripture.    We  have  put  '*stand- 
ing  pillar"  in  place  of  "pillar,"  so  that  the  word  "stood"  which 
follows  may  bear  some  such  relation  to  the  noun  as  "ya^amod" 
bears  to  'ammud.     The  children  of  Israel,  it  seems,  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  at  night  at  a  point  where  it  was  probably  about 
four  miles  wide.     The  great  work  of  their  escape  consisted 
of  two  parts,  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  marching  across  the  sea.     The  former  was  accomplished 
by  the  removal  of  the  cloudy  pillar  (which  was  luminous  by 
night),  for  the  van  to  the  rear  of  Israel,  which  then  by  its  su- 
pernatural brightness  struck  the  Egyptians  with  awe,  and 
made  them  hesitate  and  halt  in  the  pursuit.     While  this  sep- 
aration was  established,  the  east  wind  began  its  work  of 
blowing  out  a  furrow  through  the  sea  from  the  Arabian  to  the 
Egyptian  shore,  and  before  the  morning  dawned  the  host  of 
Israel  passed  between  the  two  walls  of  water  safely  to  the 
other  side,  the  fiery  cloudy  pillar  acting  as  their  rear-guard, 
moving  after  them,  and  permitting  Pharaoh  and  his  arm}'  to 
follow  only  at  a  long  distance.    When  the  pursuing  army  had 
all  descended  into  the  supernatural  road  of  Israel's  escape, 
the  action  of  the  fiery  pillar  'discomfited  them,  and,  as  they 
sought  flight  back  to  the  western  shore,  Moses,  by  command 
of  God,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  the  east  wind,  failing  at 
the  western  end  of  the  furrow,  permitted  the  waters  of  the 
sea  to  unite  there,  and  cut  off  effectually  the  Egyptian  re- 
treat.    At  length  Israel  is  safe  on  the  Arabian  shore,  the  pil- 
lar of  cloud  has  also  reached  the  eastern  verge  of  the  sea, 
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and  the  east  wind  now  entirely  spent,  the  whole  hdst  of  Miz- 
raim  is  now  engulfed  in  the  water. 

From  this  narrative  we  see  that  the  "  fathers"  were  under 
the  doiid    as   under   its   protecting   and   separating   power. 
There  is  notliing  in  the  story  to  permit  us  to  suppose  that 
any  rain  fell  from  the  cloud  upon  Israel.     The  passage  often 
quoted  from  Ps.  77,  17,  has  reference  to  "  clouds  "  and  not  to 
the  ''  cloud"  supernatural,  so  that  even  if  it  refer  to  this  scene 
at  the  Red  Sea,  it  cannot  explain  the  baptism  of  the  cloud  in 
our  present  passage.     There  may  have   been  rain  and  hail 
(Ps.  18,  13),  but  if  so,  the  rain  and  hail  came  from  the  nat- 
ural clouds  and  not  from  the  supernatural  doud,  and,  moreover, 
fell  not  on  Israel  but  upon  the  Egyptians,  so  that  if  the  baptism 
alludes  to  this,  it  was  the  Egyptian  army  that  was  baptized  ; 
and  the  baptism,  moreover,  was  a  judgment  I     Further,  the 
"  fathers"  passed  through  the  sea,  by  treading  upon  the  sea^s 
dry  bed,  A\4iile  "  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them,  on  their 
right  hand  and  on  their  left."    There  was  no  wading  through 
water,  so  that  the  expressions  "  through  the  sea"  and  "  in  ^e 
sea"  (used  by  Paul),  mean  just  what  "  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea"  (used  by  Moses),  means.   They  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
dry  passage  in  spite  of  their  literal  meaning.     It  is  exactly 
the  language   which  all  men  would  natundly  use  for  a  dry 
passage    across  a  sea,  upon  its   sandy    bed,  between    two 
walls  of  water.     The  notion   that  a  spray  was  blown  from 
these  walls  of  water  upon  the  marching  host  of  Israel,  is 
gratuitous  and  unlikely.     There  is  no  hint  of  such  a  sprink" 
ting  in  the  narrative,  any  more  than  there  is  of  a  pouring  from 
the  clouds  upon  Isi'ael,  or  an  immersion  of  the  **  fathers"  iiv 
the  sea.     The  Egyptians  only  are  spoken  of  as  receiving  anjT 
of  these  baptismal  applications.    As  the  wind  was  strong  ani 
directly  in  their  faces,  the  children  of  Israel  would  have  beeiB- 
sadly  troubled  and  their  march  impedfed  by  any  spray  dash^ 
ed  upon  tliem.     Moreover,  the  same  wind,  which  drove  the- 
waters  back  in  a  body  northward  and  southward,  would  drive 
the  spray  in  the  same  direction  and  away  from  Israel. 

We  are,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that  the  older  commenta- 
tors are  in  error  in  regarding  the  water  of  the  cloud  and  the 
sea  as  typical  of  the  water  oi  baptism,  and  must  paraphrase 
Paulas  sentence,  which  furnishes  the  mystical  meaning  of  the 
narrative,  thus  j  "  and  were  all  introduced  into  the  relation 
of  a  church  visible  and  formal  (i.  e.,  the  Mosaic  church),  by 
the  significant  tokens  of  separating  protection  given  by  the 
miraculous  cloud  and  of  escape  through  the  miraculously 
divided  waters,  which  tokens  formed,  as  it  were,  the  baptism 
of  the  nation. 
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The  second  event  (in  this  allegorical  reference  of  1  Cor.  x. 
1-4,  is)  the  SUPPLY  op  the  manna.  Here  the  event  and  its  mys- 
tical meaning  are  combined  in  the  one  sentence,  "and  did  aU  eat 
the  same  spiritiud  meatJ^  The  spiritual  meat  (jipdo^a  nyev/x- 
ariKOv)  was  certainly  the  manna  which  began  to  be  miracu- 
lously supplied  the  children  of  Israel  a  month  after  the  exo- 
dus, and  just  as  they  had  reached  the  outer  borders  of  the 
Sinaitic  mountain-region  of  the  peninsula.  But  why  was 
it  called  "  spiritual  ?  Not  because  its  substance  was  spirit- 
ual, for  it  came  as  material  food  to  supply  material  wants. 
Nor  could  it  have  received  this  epithet  as  coming  from  the 
spiritual  heavens.  It  was  indeed  dagan  shamayim  (the  corn 
of  heaven),  but  it  rained  upon  Israel  from  the  material  hea- 
vens. The  argument  that  it  is  styled  "  angePs  food,"  is  of  no 
avail  here,  for  the  Hebrew  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25,  has  no  reference 
to  angels.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  have  entrapped  our 
English  translation  into  this  error.  The  "  lehem  abbirim  "  is 
the  food  or  bread  of  the  mighty,  and  the  Psalmist  there  says 
"  they  ate  princes'  food,"  the  word  "  man "  being  by  no 
means  distinctive  or  emphatic.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
word  "  spiritual  "  as  applied  to  the  manna,  as  signifying  its  ty- 
pical character,  that  it  was  a  spiritual  symbol,  though  a  purely 
material  phenomenon.  This  sense  of  TrvevjAarixdy  is  certainly 
not  common,  and  yet  we  find  it  in  Rev.  xi.  8,  "And  their  dead 
bodies  shall  lie  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritu- 
ally TTvevpiaTiHcd?  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt."  In  this  way 
the  manna  typified  the  Messiah,  as  the  bread  of  life,  on  which 
the  church  feeds. 

The  third  event  is  the  supply  of  water.  Here  we  have  a 
fuller  description  than  in  the  foregoing  case,  and  one  which 
is,  doubtless,  to  have  a  retroactive  force  and  include  the  for- 
mer. The  words  are,  "  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual 
drink,  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock  that  followed 
them  ;  and  that  Rock  was  Christ."  The  retroactive  force  to 
which  we  allude  would  supply  after  the  preceding  sentence, 
"  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  this  additional  de- 
scription, "  for  they  ate  of  that  spiritual  meat  which  followed 
them, — and  that  meat  was  Christ."  The  rock  was  smitten 
for  thirsty  Israel  in  Horeb  some  days  after  the  manna  had 
been  first  supplied.  The  deep  ravines  of  the  Sinai  regions, 
(Horeb)  in  which  was  this  rock,  have  the  highest  floor  of  all 
the  valleys  in  the  peninsula,  and  water  flowing  copiously 
from  this  high  ground  would  run  down  the  valleys  in  all  di- 
rections. The  Rabbinical  tradition  is,  therefore,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  true  one,  which  asserts  that  the  water  of  the  smit- 
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ten  rock  formed  Israel's  supply  by  following  them  north  ward- 
When,  however,  they  arrived  at  Kadesh,  they  had  begun  to 
ascend  again,  having  left  the  downward  inclinations  of  the 
more  southern  wadys,  and  there  a  new  rock  was  smitten  for 
them,  (Num.  xx.  11.)  The  apostle  by  "  rock"  then  means  the 
"  loater  of  the  rock,"  when  he  says,  **  that  spiritual  rock  which 
followed  dKo\ov^ov(TTj?  them." 

Now,  as  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  a  baptism  of  the 
Jewish  church,  yet  not  in  the  use  of  the  baptismal  element, 
water,  so  here  the  use  of  the  manna  and  the  smitten  rock 
was  a  eucharistic  service,  yet  not  in  the  use  of  the  eucharistic 
elements,  bread  and  wine.  The  manna  was  not  bread,  nor 
was  the  water  wine.     Yet  this  baptism  and  eucharistic  sup- 

fly  were  the  grand  tokens  of  God's  grace,  in  accepting  which 
srael  was  put  into  a  receptive  condition  for  God  s  complete 
law,  which  was  immediately  thereafter  given  at  Sinai,  just 
as  a  converted  man  to-day  receives  baptism  and  the  euchar- 
istic emblems,  as  the  expression  of  his  obedience  (through 
God's  grace)  to  the  law  oi  Christ,  and  views  the  same  as  seals 
on  God's  part  of  his  own  acceptance  with  God — marks  of 
separation  and  sustenance  at  the  hands  of  God. 

II.  The  second  of  Paul's  three  allegorical  interpretations  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative  is  foundin  2  Cor.  iii.  13-16.  "  Moses  put  a 
vail  over  his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  cotdd  not  steaafast- 
Xy  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolislied  ;  but  iJieir  minds 
were  blinded  ;  for  until  this  day  remaineth  tJie  same  vail  untaJcen 
aioay  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament ;  which  vail  is  done 
aioaij  in  Christ,  But  even  unto  this  day^  tvhen  Moses  is  read, 
the  vail  is  iqxfn  their  heart.  Nevertheless  lohen  it  shall  turn  to 
the  Lord,  the  vail  shall  be  taken  aivayj^  The  narrative  which 
the  apostle  here  uses  is  foundin  Exod.  xxxiv.  29-35.  As  Moses 
descended  f.om  Mt.  Sinai,  with  the  sacred  tables  of  stone, 
the  skin  of  his  face   shone  so  brightly  with  a  supernatural 

f;lory  that  the  people  were  afraid  to  come  near  him.  The 
awgiver,  therefore,  put  a  vail  over  his  face*  while  communing 
with  the  people,  but  removed  it  when  he  went  into  the  tab- 
ernacle before  the  representative  presence  of  God.  This 
phenomenon  probably  continued  for  a  short  time  only — 
indeed  we  are  led  to  think  by  the  phraseology  of  the  narra- 

•  It  is  supposed  by  Alford  that  Moses,  while  delivering  the  law  to  the  peo- 
ple, did  not  wear  the  vail,  but  wore  it  only  during  his  usual  intercourse  with 
them.  Hence  he  reads  the  first  verse  of  this  passage,  '^  Moses  put  a  vail  over 
his  face  in  order  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  look  on  tbe  termination 
of  the  transitory  glory."  This  view  seems  to  militate  with  the  apostle's  in- 
terpretation, or  to  reach  it  with  much  harshness. 
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tive  that  it  continued  only  till  Moses  had  twice  turned  from 
the  people  to  Jehovah.  Paul,  in  the  passage  before  us,  shows 
the  symbolic  character  of  this  historic  fact.  Moses  repre- 
sents the  Scriptures,  and  the  vail  represents  the  obstacle  in 
the  wav  of  the  Jewish  understanding  before  those  Scrip- 
tures, to  wit,  their  pride.  Paul  is  declaring  the  gospel  min- 
istry to  be  a  purely  spiritual  ministry,  and  as  in  ver.  6,  he 
happened  to  say  that  it  was  "  not  of  the  letter,"  he  is  led  to 
throw  in  a  parenthesis  including  7-16  verses,  comparing  the 
Mosaic  ministry  of  the  letter  with  the  Christian  niinistry  of 
the  spirit.  In  this  parenthetic  comparison  the  interpreta- 
tion under  consideration  occurs. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  passage  contains  a  mingling  of 
the  narrative  and  its  interpretation,  the  apostle  having  be- 
fore, in  the  seventh  verse,  stated  the  narrative  simply. 
There  he  had  it,  "  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not 
stedfastly  behold  the  face  of  Moses  ; "  but  here,  "  that  the 
children  of  Israel  could  {proprie,  "did")  not  stedfastlv  look 
to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished."  The  face  of  Moses  in 
the  narrative  answers  to  "  that  which  is  abolished  "  (rov  na- 
rapyov^evov).  Prom  the  seventh  and  eleventh  verses,  where 
our  English  translators  have  rendered  this  same  word, "  which 
Was  to  be  done  away  "  and  **  which  is  done  away,"  we  readily 
see  that  the  Mosaic  law  is  referred  to,  as  compared  with  t>he 
gospel.  It  should  read  in  English,  "  that  which  is  in  j^rocesa 
of  decay ;"  for  the  Mosaic  ritual,  being  temporary  in  its  de- 
sign, was  actually  waning  or  decaying  from  the  start.  The 
participle  is  present.  If  "  which  is  done  away "  were  in- 
tended, we  should  find  the  perfect  participle  Harr^pyfjpiiyov. 
The  phrase  may  be  thus  read  :  "  that  the  children  of  Israel 
did  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  meaning  (riXo?)  of  the  tem- 
porary and  typical  ritual."  The  next  portion  of  the  passage 
may  be  thus  paraphrased :  "  But  the  real  reason  of  tliis  fact 
thus  symbolicallv  represented  was  the  dullness  of  their 
minds  ['*  blinded  is  a  wrong  translation,  and  misleads  one 
in  tracing  the  connection,]  and  we  need  not  be  skeptical 
about  that,  for  the  same  vail  is  still  over  the  Mosaic  books 
and  the  prophets  when  they  speak  to  the  Jews,  because  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  the  great  Anti-type  can  alone  re- 
move the  vail."  Then  follows  the  repetition  of  the  assertion 
concerning  the  continuance  of  the  vail,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  vail  was  not  an  arbitrary  institution  of 
God,  but  a  necessity  originating  in  their  own  will :  "  But 
unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  vail  is  upon  their 
hearty  The  next  verse  has  called  forth  much  difference  of 
20 


15  Bat  even  onto  this  day,  when 
Moses  is  read,  the  vail  is  npon  their 
heart 

16  Neverthdesa  when  he  turns  to 
the  Lord,  the  vail  is  taken  avoay. 
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opinion.  The  chief  trouble  regards  the  subject  of  the  verb 
"turn."  What  shall  turn  to  the  Lord  ?  Israel  ?  or  Moses  ? 
or  the  heart  ?  If  it  refers  to  Israel,  as  seems  at  first  most 
natural,  why  is  not  the  verb  in  the  plural,  as  the  nation  is 
spoken  of  in  the  plural  above  ?  The  explanation  usually 
given  is,  that  rii  is  to  be  supplied  in  a  collective  sense.  This 
might  be  satisfactory,  or  the  reference  to  xapdia  might  be 
adopted  ("  when  their  heart  shall  turn,  etc."),  if  a  comparison 
with  the  original  narrative  did  not  induce  us  to  take  "  Moses" 
as  the  true  nominative  to  the  verb.  We  put  the  narrative 
and  Paul's  words  together  : 

33  And  tiU  Moses  had  done  speak- 
ing with  them,  he  pnt  a  vail  on  his 
face. 

34  Bui  rxihen  Moses  v)eni  in  before 
the  Lord  to  speak  with  him,  he  took  the 
vail  off. 

In  the  New  Testament  passage  we  have  supplied  "he" 
for  "it"  before  the  verb,  and  translated  aw  €7ri(xrpetprf  and 
nepi  aipnrei  by  indefinite  presents  as  they  should  be  transla- 
ted. The  comparison  shows  at  once  the  apostle's  meaning. 
When  the  Old  Testament  appears  before  the  Jews,  they  can- 
not understand  it ;  but  when  it  appears  before  the  Lord  (i.  e. 
the  Lord's  people,  who  are  in  Christ — chap.  i.  21 — and  one 
with  the  Lord),  there  is  no  mystery  in  it  at  all. 

III.  The  third  of  Paul's  three  allegorical  interpretations  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative  is  found  in  Gal.  iv.  22-31. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of  these 
verses,  we  may  note, 

1.  That  the  apostle  makes  Agar  to  represent  the  Law,  and 
Sarah  the  Gospel. 

2.  That  he  makes  the  barrenness  and  late  bearing  of 
Sarah  to  represent  the  late  appearance  of  the  Gospel. 

3.  That  he  quotes  from  Isaiah  (liv.  1)  as  equally  referring 
to  the  same.  ^ 

4.  That  he  makes  Ishmael's  persecution  of  Isaac  to  repre- 
sent the  treatment  of  Christ's  church  by  the  Jews. 

5.  That  he  makes  the  banishment  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
to  represent  the  final  victory  of  the  church  of  Christ  over 
Judaism. 

Now  these  are  not  mere  ingenious  parallelisms,  for  the 
language  here,  as  in  the  other  instances,  is  not  poetic,  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  hint  in  the  apostle's  words  that  he  is  using 
a  figure  :  "  this  Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  aiiswereth 
to  ((XV(xrotx£i)  Jerusalem  which  now  is."  The  word  (Tvcxtoix^i 
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does  not  mean,  "  has  some  dim  resemblance  to,"  but  "  is  co- 
ordinate with,"  "  is  in  the  same  (froixoi  or  row  with,"  show- 
ing no  accidental  relation,  but  an  established  and  designed 
connection.  Moreover  Paul  expressly  says  (ver.  24),  arivd 
€(Xriv  aXXTjyopov/i€va,  which  things  are  spoken  allegorically, 
(quae  sunt  per  allegoriam  dicta — ytdg,) ;  that  is,  these  facts 
concerning  Hagar  and  Ishmael  are  narrated  because  big  with 
a  typical  import — the  literal  history  has,  besides  its  exoteric 
truth,  a  spiritual  and  mystical  meaning. 

This  passage,  then,  with  the  other  two,  are  proof  to  us  that 
Paul  saw  (and  therefore  that  there  is)  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  Mosaic  narrative  than  mere  local  history.  There  are 
other  allusions  of  the  apostle  which  swell  the  proof,  as  his 
reference  to  MelchizedeR  (Heb.  vii.),  and  his  use  of  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage  as  an  indication  of  the  relation  between 
Christ  and  the  church  (Eph.  v.).  If  we  follow  Paul's  gui- 
dance, we  shall  find  the  Old  Testament  history  a  luminous 
prefiguring  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
and  must  believe  that  the  God  of  providence,  who  is  the  God 
of  redemption,  ordered  all  the  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs  and  the  career  of  Israel  to  be  the  illustrations  of 
his  future  economy  of  grace.  If,  then,  we  read  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  searching  for  Christ  and  his  church,  we  shall  find 
them  on  every  page,  not  by  a  fanciful  interpretation,  but  by 
a  sober  rendering.  That  the  Mosaic  ritual  had  such  a  mys- 
tical meaning  no  one  doubts,  and  there  can  be  no  solid  objec- 
tion against  a  like  significance  to  the  Mosaic  narrative.  All 
Scripture  forms  a  whole  in  a  higher  sense  than  as  merely 
tracing  a  continuous  current  of  grace  ;  it  is  a  whole  as  fitting 
part  to  part.  Its  unity  is  not  that  of  a  river,  but  of  a  house. 
It  is  no  harshness  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  by 
the  story  of  Ruth  ;  to  unite  Moses  and  John  in  one  view,  and  to 
see  Christ  in  Joseph,  and  John  the  Baptist  in  Elijah.  On 
the  contrary,  this  mingling  of  the  Old  and  the  New  is  the 
most  thorough  and  profitable  way  of  studying  the  Holy 
Word.  We  do  not  use  conjecture  or  employ  a  figure  by  so 
doing.  The  hidden  sense  of  the  narrative  is  its  truest  sense, 
its  most  reaJj  meaning.  Deny  this,  and  we  cut  ourselves  off 
from  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  spiritual  instruction  and 
refreshment. 
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abt.  vn.— theories  of  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures. 

Hie  Plenary  Inspiration  cf  the  Holy  Scrndures,  By  Ei.£azar  Lord.  Inspiriitum 
not  Ouicutnce  or  IrduUion :  Second  Series  on  Plenary  Inspiration,  llj  the 
same.  The  Prophetic  Office  of  Christ,  as  related  to  the  Verval  InsiAraiion  of 
tke  Holy  Scriptures,  By  the  same.  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  1858, 1859. 

The  Bible  is  called  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  held  by  all 
Protestant  Christians  to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  This  quality  of  infallibility  attaches  to  it  be- 
cause it  has'  God  for  its  author.  Thu-;  it  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  books.  "  The  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,"  says 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  "  for  which  it  ought  to 
be  believed  and  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the  testimony 
of  any  man  or  church,  but  wholly  upon  God  (who  is  the 
truth  itself),  the  author  thereof;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
received,  because  it  is  the  word  of  God."  It  is  "  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  life."  Inspira- 
tion is  that  divine  act  or  energy,  whereby  these  Scriptures 
are  made  the  very  Word  of  God.  All  Scripture  is  tkeopneua- 
tic — God-breathed,  inspired. 

While  all  this  in  general  terms  is  taught  and  conceded, 
there  is  still  the  greatest  diversity,  even  among  the  more  or- 
thodox, as  to  the  nature  of  this  divine  inspiration.  Modern 
Biblical  criticism  has  led  to  a  modification  of  the  older  views. 
Diversities  of  style,  historical  and  scientific  difficulties,  and 
apparent  discrepancies,  have  been  alleged  as  demanding  a 
revision  of  the  theory.  Some  content  themselves  with  saying 
that  we  cannot  have  any  definite  theory.  Others  distinguish 
the  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  Word.  Some  rest  in 
different  degrees  of  inspiration.  Others  insist  upon  the  dif- 
terence  between  revelation  and  inspiration.  And  others, 
again,'  make  inspiration  to  be  a  common  quality  of  all  works 
of  genius,  breakmg  down  the  wall  of  partition  between  the 
Bible  and  other  books.  Upon  hardly  any  topic  of  equal  mo- 
ment is  there  greater  diversity  of  opinions  and  definitions. 
Protestant  Christendom  is,  on  the  one  hand,  diffusing  the 
Bible  in  a  thousand  tongues,  more  widely  than  ever  before, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  divided  upon  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  that  Inspiration,  whereby  alone  the  Bible  is 
guaranteed  as  the  infallible  standard  of  immutable  truth. 
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The  theories  may  be  distributed  into  various  classes,  best 
grouped,  perhaps,  by  taking  the  relation  of  Revelation  to  In- 
spiration as  the  defining  element.  Revelation  is  usually  un- 
derstood to  signify  God's  direct  communication  of  truth  in  va- 
rious ways  to  mankind,  while  inspiration  is  restricted  to  the 
divine  act  in  relation  to  the  record  of  that  truth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  theories,  then,  will  be  determined  by  the  various 
modes  in  which  Revelation  is  defined,  and  also  by  the  varie3 
definitions  given  of  the  agency  of  God  in  Inspiration. 

1.  The  first  class  of  possible  theories — to  begin  with  the 
lowest — lies  outside  of  the  pale  of  positive  Christianity.  Pan- 
theism and  naturalism — the  two  opposite  poles  of  an ti- Chris- 
tian thought,  not  recognizing  a  personal  God,  of  course 
deny  any  specific  Revelation.  Inspiration  h  only  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soul  in  its  natural  functions  and  processes.  A  gen- 
ius in  any  sphere  of  thought  or  activity,  and  an  inspired 
man  are  equivalents.  No  direct  argument  can  be  held  with 
them  about  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  because  they 
deny  all  the  premises  of  the  argument.  Yet  their  indefinite 
phraseology  is  often  borrowed  by  many  who  do  not  agree 
with  them  in  their  denial  of  a  personal  God. 

2.  Another  class  believe  in  a  personal  deity,  but  deny  that 
he  has  made  any  specific  revelation.  They  ma}-  admit  a  nat- 
ural revelation  in  the  intuitive  truths  of  reason  and  con- 
science ;  but  beyond  this  they  do  not  recognize  any  commu- 
nication of  the  divine  will.  Here,  too,  inspiration  can  only 
be  considered  as  an  exaltation  of  the  natural  faculties,  a 
heightening  of  the  consciousness  in  the  contemplation  of  ra- 
tional and  moral  intuitions.  The  deists  and  extreme  rational- 
ists come  under  this  head.  In  their  sense,  heathen  philosophers 
may  be  inspired  ;  as  when  Cicero  tells  us  :  Nemo  vir  mag- 
nu3  sine  aliquo  aflSatu  unquam  fuit.*  The  elder  Fichtet 
says:  "  It  is  neither  morally  nor  theoretically  possible  for  a  rev- 
elation to  give  us  instructions,  which  our  reason  might  not  and 
ought  not  arrive  at,  without  the  revelation."  Macnaught 
spoke  in  the  same  vein  (though  his  views  have  since  been  mod- 
ified) when  he  asserted,  that  "  inspiration  is  the  action  of  the 
divine  spirit,  by  which  all  that  is  good  in  man,  beast  or  mat- 
ter, is  originated  or  sustained."  F.  W.  Newman  claims  that 
"  an  authoritative  external  revelation  is  essentially  impossible 
to  man."  Theodore  Parker  defended  the  position  that  "  in- 
spiration is  the  consequence  of  the  faithful  use  of  our  facul- 
ties;" *'  we  may  call  it  miraculous,  but  nothing  can  be  more 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

•  De  Nature  Deoram,  ii.  66.  f  Kritik  aUer  OffenbaniDg,  p.  173. 
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natural."  With  these,  and  such  as  these,  the  quesrion  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  irrelevant ;  the  previous  ques- 
tion of  the  fact  of  a  revelation  is  the  one  in  debate. 

3.  Advancing  a  step,  we  come  to  those  who  accept  a  spe- 
cific, historical  revehition,  as  given  to  prophets  and  apos- 
tles and  centering  in  Christ,  but  who  restrict  inspiration  to 
the  eftect  produced  by  this  revelation  upon  the  mind  and 
heart  of  those  who  received  it,  under  the  illuminatiDg  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  inspiration  here  is  simply  the  sub- 
jective effect  of  the  objective  revelation.  The  record  of  this 
revelation 'is  the  record  of  this  subjective  consciousness. 
There  is  no  distinguishable  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as 
scriptures.  This  is  the  view  of  Schleiermacher  and  De  Wette, 
of  Bunseui  of  Seherer,  and  Morell,  in  part.  Thus  Schleier- 
macher resolves  the  inspired  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  "  normal  dignity"  of  the  apostles,  as  the  first 
recipients  of  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit.  Morell  makes  revela- 
tion to  be  the  presentation  of  the  object ;  and  inspiration,  the 
power  of  recipiency  in  the  subject— an  influence  by  which 
the  apostles  were  able  to  grasp  the  revelation.  He  says  * 
revelation  is  **  the  act  of  God,  presenting  to  us  the  realities 
of  the  spiritual  world."  Inspiration  is  "  that  especial  influ- 
ence wrought  upon  the  faculties  of  the  subject,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  able  to  grasp  these  realities  in  their  perfect  full- 
ness and  integrity."  Bunsen's  t  theory  is,  that  the  primary 
subjects  of  inspiration  are  the  great  heroes  of  scriptural 
thought  preparatory  to  Christ,  and  Christ  himself  j  and  **  the 
second  subjects  of  the  inspiring  workings  of  the  Spirit,  are  the 
authors  of  the  writings  w^hich  constitute  Scripture  ;  their  in- 
spiration must  be  just  in  proportion  with  what  they  under- 
take to  represent,  and  w^itli  the  measure  of  the  Spirit  which 
they  manifest  in  treating  it." 

Without  entering  into  a  criticism  of  these  theories,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  in  none  of  them  is  the  fact  of  inspiration  extrica- 
ted or  distinguished  from  that  of  revelation  ;  inspiration  is 
simply  the  subjective  effect  of  revelation.  There  is  no  spe- 
cific divine  agency  in  respect  to  the  production  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  virtually  merged  in 
revelation. 

4.  We  pass,  then,  to  another  class  of  theories,  in  which  the 
two  begin  to  be  more  carefully  discriminated,  in  which  inspi- 
ration is  viewed  more  objectively  and  independently,  and  as 
having  specific  reference  to  the  record.     Here  comes  in  the 

♦  Philosophy  of  Religion,  pp.  149,  167. 

t  Philosophy  of  History,  etc,  ii.  311.    Theses,  xL-xiv. 
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formula,  ".The  Scriptures  contain  the  Word  of  God  "  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  formula,  "  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God." 
The  writers  are  inspired,  divinely  guided  in  what  they  write, 
yet  not  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  Bible  is  inspired  so  as  to 
be  free  from  error.  Inspiration  extends  to  what  is  essential, 
especially  moral  and  religious  truth  ;  but  the  Bible  is  not  in- 
spired as  to  chronology,  history  and  science.  Its  details  are 
not  guaranteed.  Thus  are  met  the  objections  urged  on  the 
ground  of  discrepancies  and  inaccuracies.  At  the  same  time 
the  theory  does  not  undertake  to  draw  the  line  distinctly  be- 
tween the  uninspired  and  the  inspired  portion  of  the  sacred 
volume.  This  general  view  is  held  by  most  of  the  modern 
German  commentators  and  theologians,  even  the  more  evan- 
gelical— though  the  latter  usually  say  that  the  alleged  errors 
are  unimportant.*  Tholuck  reviewed  the  subject  in  his  es- 
say on  the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,t  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  the  Bible,  as  we  have  it,  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  held 
to  be  verbally  inspired,  and  hence  the  contents  of  Scripture,  in 
all  its  details,  cannot  be  regarded  as  externally  guaranteed." 
The  same  position  is  defended  by  Rothe,|  Schenkel,  Meyer, 
and  many  others  in  Germany  ;  by  Coleridge,  Arnold,  Alford, 
Stanley  and  Jowett,  in  England  ;  and  by  the  Unitarians  in  this 
country.  Twesten,  in  his  Dogmatics,  views  the  Bible  as  in- 
spired somewhat  in  proportion  as  its  sayings  refer  directly 
to  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Even  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith,  in 
one  of  his  earlier  essays,§  seemed  to  imply  that  inspiration 
belonged  only  to  "  the  religious  and  moral  element "  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  he  afterwards  expressed  his  belief  "  that 
even  with  respect  to  common  and  natural  things  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Bible  are  infallible,  when  interpreted  by  the  use 
of  proper  means,  and  the  final  sense  is  thus  elicited." 

5.  Next  in  order  come  those  who  accept  the  Bible  as  an  in- 
fallible authority,  free  from  error.  Inspiration  gives  us  a 
book,  properly  called  the  Word  of  God,  inspired  in  all  its 
parts.  The  inspiration  is  plenary,  in  the  sense  of  extending 
even  to  the  words.    But  here  a  distinction  is  made.     Those 


♦  Faiistus  Socinus  De  Auctoritate  S.  Scrip.  '*  Samma  est,  eos  (Evangelistas) 
nihil  prorsiis  inter  se  dissentire  in  us  histonae  partibus,  quae  cdictijus  sint  mo- 
menti.  Et  quod  in  quibusdam  rebus  minimis  inter  so  differant,  hoc  non  solum 
illis  minuere,  sed  augere  etiam  debere  auctoritatem  et  fidem.'' 

t  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  f.  christl.  Wiifsenschaft,  1850.  Translated  in  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  1854,  and  in  Dr.  Noyes's  collection  of  Theologi- 
cal Essays. 

X  Zur  Dogmatik,  1863. 

6  Congregational  Magazine,  July  1837,  and  Sept  1838.  See  British  Quar- 
terly Review,  Jan.  1857,  pp.  246-8. 
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whom  we  embrace  under  this  (fifth)  class,  hesitate  to  define 
Inspiration  as  meaning  a  dictation  of  the  words.  It  is  rather 
viewed  as  a  divine  influence  upon  the  writers,  extending  in- 
deed to  the  selection  of  words,  yet  not  necessarily  in  all  cases 
dictating  the  words  themselves.  The  inspiration  has  respect 
to  the  inspired  person,  the  writer,  and  is  not  concerned  sole- 
ly about  the  words,  or  the  things  written.  It  is  viewed  as 
in  part  subjective,  rather  than  purely  objective.  This  theo- 
ry is  adopted  in  order  to  account  for  the  manifest  diversities 
of  style  in  the  writers,  and  to  save  their  individuality.  Thus 
it  is  contrasted  with  the  so-called  "  mechanical  theory"  of  di- 
rect dictation,  in  which  the  writers  are  regarded  as  merely 
"  the  amanuenses  of  the  spirit."  Inspiration  has  for  its  prox- 
imate object  the  men,  and  for  its  remote  object  the  record. 
The  WTitmg  is  inspired  through  and  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
writers.  This  theory,  as  Mr.  Lord  describes  it,  is,  that  "  an 
infallible  guidance  of  the  writers,  instead  of  a  conveyance  to 
their  minds  of  the  infallible  thought  and  words,  which  they 
were  to  record,  was  the  object  and  end  of  inspiration."  But 
this  general  theory  has  likewise  its  diversities  of  statement, 
of  which  at  least  two  may  be  distinguished  :  (1.)  That  of  De- 
grees of  Inspiration,  according  to  the  subject-matter  :  (2.)  A 
denial  of  Degrees  of  Inspiration,  and  the  assertion  of  a  divine 
guidance  reaching  to  the  words,  the  mode  of  this  influence 
being  left  undetermined. 

(1.)  The  Theory  of  Degrees  of  Inspiration.  This  was  for 
a  long  time  the  ruling  theory  among  the  leading  English  and 
Scotch  theologians,  and  it  was  adopted  by  many  in  our  own 
country.  It  was  doubtles  derived  from  the  Jewish  Doctors,* 
on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  three-fold  division  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Yet  as  held  in  modern  times  it  has  had  quite  a  different 
sense,  and  it  is  at  the  best  but  an  hypothesis,  without  any  clear 
scriptural  warrant.  Dr.  Whitby  t  contends  for  such  "  as- 
sistance of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  will 
assure  us  of  the  truth  of  what  they  wrote,  whether  by  inspi- 
ration of  suggestion,  or  direction  only,"  in  contrast  with  a 
dictation  of  tlie  words.  William  Parry  |  grants  that  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  Inspiration  is  "  the  immediate  communication 
of  knowledge  from  God," — the  same  as  revelation.  But  he 
uses  it,  "  except  in  the  case  of  Paul,"  to  signify,  "  suggestion," 


•  See  Lee  on  Inspiration,  p.  ^02. 

t  General  Preface  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 4th  ed.  1718. 

X  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Inspiration,  Loud.  1797,  reprinted 
in  Boston,  1811. 
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"  Buperintendency,"  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  writers — 
BO  tfiat  "  every  religious  sentiment  they  taught  is  true."  Dr. 
Doddridge  *  understands  by  it  "  any  supernatural  influence  of 
God  upon  the  mind  of  a  rational  creature,"  whereby  a  higher 
knowledge  is  attained  or  imparted.  He  distinguished  three 
degrees,  "  superintendency,  " elevation,"  and  "suggestion." 
Dr.  John  Dickf  gave  this  theory  a  more  explicit  statement.  He 
defines  Inspiration  as  "  an  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
understandings,  imaginations,  memories,  and  other  mental 
powers  of  the  sacred  writers,  by  which  they  were  qualified 
to  communicate  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
God."  He  regards  it  as  "  plenary,"  and  he  speaks  of  an  "  in- 
fallible guidance  and  direction."  Yet  inspiration  has  not  the 
"  same  sense"  in  application  to  all  parts  ot  the  Scripture.  He 
recognizes  four  degrees,  as  does  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson, |  which 
are  thus  defined :  in  suggestion,  the  Holy  Spirit  suggests  dr 
even  dictates  the  truth  ;  in  direction,  the  writers  are  left  to 
describe  the  matter  revealed,  in  their  own  way,  the  mind 
being  only  guided ;  elevation  adds  vigor  ;  svperintendenxyy  is 
the  watchful  care  exercised  by  the  Spirit,  so  that  nothing  de- 
rogatory to  the  revelation  be  inserted.  Dr.  Wilson  says  "  in 
each  case  such  assistance,  and  only  such  assistance  was  aflbrd- 
ed,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required.  Where  nature 
ended,  and  Inspiration  began,  it  is  not  for  man  to  say."  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, in  his  Lectures  on  Inspiration,  makes  five  "  degrees," 
viz.,  excitement,  invigoration  (elevation),  superintendency, 
guidance,  and  direct  revelation.  Dr.  F.  A.  Philippi  of  Ros- 
tock,§  distinguishes  three  degrees  of  inspiration,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  degrees  of  revelation,  the  legal,  the  prophetic, 
and  the  apostolic  ;  he  also  advocates,  what  he  calls,  a  word- 
inspiration,  in  distinction  from  an  inspiration  of  the  words.l! 
(2.)  The  Theory  of  an  Infallible  Guidance  or  Influence  ex- 

•  Dissertation  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Test.  1749. 

t  Essaj  on  Inspiration,  1810,  reprinted  in  Boston  1811. 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences,  Lecture  xiii. 
Kirchliche  Glaiibenslehre.  Bd.  i.  1854,  p.  184. 

Several  of  the  later  Grerman  writers,  while  denying  dictation,  concede  the 
inherent  connection  between  thoughts  and  words,  and  say  that  the  word  most 
virtually  be  included  in  the  inspiring  act.  Thus  Beck,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  :  *•  This  coalesence  of  the  word  with  the  thing, 
of  the  manifestation  with  the  contents,  in  the  one  product  of  the  revealing 
Spirit,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case.-'  "  The  opinion  that  only  the  thoughts 
a^e  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  the  words  are  left  to  the  free  choice  of  man, 
nms  out  into  the  extravagant  notion — the  fundamental  dualistic  lie  of  many 
theories  of  inspiration — as  if  two  sorts  of  Spirifwere  at  work,  the  one  produ- 
cing the  contents  internally,  the  other  the  expression  of  the  same  externally." 
J.  P.  Lange,  in  his  Philosophical  Dogmatics,  after  saying  that  the  old  theory 
attributed  to  the  Spirit  the  impulse  to  writing,  the  suggeiio  rerum  and  the  sug- 
gestio  verborum  in  a  too  external  way — adds,  that  the  impolse,  the  object  and 
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tending  even  to  the  Words — yet  not  necessarily  in  all  cases 
a  dictation  of  the  Words.  Knapp  defines  inspiration  as  "  an 
extraordinary  divine  agency  upon  teachers,  while  giving  in- 
struction, whether  oral  or  written,  by  which  they  were  taught 
what  and  how  they  should  write  or  speak."  Dr.  Woods  (Lec- 
tures i.  171),  says  "that  the  sacred  writers  had  such  a  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  were  secured  against  all 
liability  to  error,  and  enabled  to  write  just  what  God  pleased; 
so  that  what  they  wrote  is,  in  truth,  the  word  of  God,  and  can 
never  be  subject  to  any  charge  of  mistake,  either  as  to  matter 
or  form."  He  dislikes  the  theory  of  "  degrees,"  and  d6es  not 
advocate  a  dictation  of  language,  but  contends  that  "the 
work  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  sacred  penmen  related  to  the 
language  they  used,  and  their  manner  of  expressing  their 
ideas."  Prof.  Lee  *  makes  a  broad  distinction  between  reve- 
lation and  inspiration,  and  advocates  "the  dynamical"  instead 
of  "  the  mechanical  "  theoiy  of  inspiration.  The  problem  to 
be  solved,  he  says,  supplies  two  conditions  :  (1.)  The  coexist- 
ence of  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  Bible  ;  and  (2.) 
The  fact  that  certain  portions  of  the  Bible  are  not  revelation. 
"  The  first  condition  is  satisfied  by  the  dynamical  theory ; 
the  second  by  the  distinction  between  revelation  and  inspi- 
ration." Inspiration  is  "  that  actuating  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  guided  the  prophets  and  apostles  in  oflScially 
proclaiming  the  will  of  God  by  word  of  mouth,  and  in  com- 
mitting  to  loriting  the  several  portions  of  the  Bible."  "Even 
the  form  and  language  'in  which  its  truths  are  expressed 
bear  the  impress  of  its  divine  origin."  The  same  doctrine 
in  substance  is  advocated  in  the  Princeton  Review  in  an  arti- 
cle upon  Lee's  work.t  "  In  saying  that  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God,  we  mean  that  he  is  its  author,  that  he  says  whatever 
the  Bible  says."  "  The  Bible  is  the  product  of  one  mind.  It 
is  one  book.''  "  The  thoughts  and  language,  the  substance 
and  the  form  of  Scripture,  are  given  by  the  inspiration  of 
God."  "  The  denial  of  verbal  inspiration  is  in  our  view  the 
denial  of  all  inspiration.  No  man  can  have  a  wordless 
thought  any  more  than  there  can  be  a  formless  flower."  The 

the  word,  must  aU  be  united  in  a  living  inspiration  :  and  that  many  later  su- 
pernaturalists  oonstructed  the  theory  m  an  external  way,  by  "  first  restricting 
the  divine  impulse  to  single  cases,  bringing  it  into  a  false  opposition  to  the 
human  occasions  j  further,  by  limiting  the  inspiration  of  facts  to  more  guidance, 
or  the  preservation  of  the  writers  from  error ;  and,  in  fine,  by  saying  that 
words  were  only  imparted  in  Ibe  sense  of  keeping  the  writers  free  fipom  error 
and  unseemliness.'^ 

•  The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  reprinted.  New  York,  1857. 

t  As  cited  in  Lord's  Inspiration  not  Guidance,  etc.,  p.  80  seq. 
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writers  "  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
selection  of  the  words."  "  The  object  of  inspiration  is  to  ren- 
der men  infallible  in  communicating  truth  to  others."  "  They 
were  kept  from  error,  and  gvidedto  the  use  of  wordSj  which 
expressed  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  but  within  these  limits 
they  were  free  to  use  such  language  and  to  narrate  such  cir- 
cumstances as  suited  their  own  taste  or  purposes." 

6.  There  remains  one  other  theory  of  Inspiration,  which  is 
sometimes  termed  "  the  mechanical " — though  its  real  import 
is  hardly  denoted  by  this  epithet,  any  more  than  "  dynami- 
cal" expresses  the  peculiarity  of  the  previous  view.  Its  es- 
sence is  found  in  a  literal  acceptation  of  such  phrases  as, "  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  ; "  God  is  "  the  author  of  the  Bible ; " 
"  all  Scripture  is  theopneustic,"  or  God-breathed.  It  differs 
from  the  last  theory  in  being  purely  objective — making  In- 
spiration, in  its  vital  sense,  to  refer  to  the  divine  act  alone — 
the  act  of  imparting  the  Scriptures  themselves,  in  language, 
to  the  writers.  The  Word  is  infallible,  but  not  the  man  who 
writes  the  word ;  and  it  is  infallible,  because  it  is  the  very 
Word  of  God.  There  is  no  commingling  of  divine  and  hu- 
man elements  in  the  inspiration  ;  for  inspiration  is  simply  a 
divine  act  and  energy.  The  distinction  of  revelation  and 
inspiration  is  held  to  be  irrelevant  as  far  as  the  Scriptures 
are  concerned  ;  they  are  in  all  parts  both  a  revelation  and 
an  inspiration — the  inspiration  communicates  the  revelation. 
In  the  previous  theory  the  divine  inspiring  agency  is  repre- 
sented as  acting  through  and  in  men,  "  guiding,"  "  influ- 
encing" them  in  the  choice  of  words;  in  this  theory  the 
divine  agency  consists  in  giving  to  prophets  and  apostles  the 
words  tlicmselves.  The  Bible  is  made  one  organized  and 
organic  whole,  because  it  has  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its  author. 
As  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  The  inditer  of  these  books  knew  four 
things,  which  no  man  attains  to  know,  which  are,  the  myster- 
ies of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  the  perfection  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  future  succes- 
sion of  all  ages. 

This  theory  undoubtedly  expresses  the  simple  and  spon- 
taneous faith  of  the  church,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  as  to 
the  sacred  books,  before  speculation  and  Biblical  criticism  led 
to  further  distinctions  and  refinements.  It  expresses  what 
must  be  conceeded  as  to  large  portions  of  the  Bible,  where 
God  himself  is  introduced  as  speaking,  where  prophecies  are 
directly  imparted,  and  where  specific  revelations  are  made. 
Philo  expressed  the  Jewish  belief  when  he  said,  that  "  pro- 
phets are  interpreters^  God    making  use  of  their  organs  to 
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manifest  his  will ; "  and  he  exaggerated  it  when  he  described 
the  prophets  as  unconscious,  mastered  by  rapture.  With 
this  agrees  the  testimony  of  Josephus.  The  Fathers  of  the 
church  speak  of  the  Scriptures  as  codestes  literce,  and  instru' 
mentum  divinum;  they  interchange  such  phrases  as  "the 
Scripture  saith,"  and  "  the  Holy  Ghost  saith."  Barnabas 
uses  the  words,  "  The  Lord  saith  in  the  prophets."  Clement, 
of  Rome,  calls  the  Scriptures  "  the  oracles  of  God,"  "  the  say- 
ings of  God,"  and  says  that  "  the  Scriptures  are  the  true 
utterance  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Justin  Martyr  states  more 
explicitly,  that  "  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  langui^e  pi^ 
ceeds  from  the  men  who  are  inspired,  but  from  the  divine 
Word  which  moves  them  ; "  and  prophets  "  needed  no  art  of 
words,  but  only  to  offer  themselves  in  purity  to  the  operation 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  in  order  that  the  divine  power  of  itself 
might  reveal  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  heavenly  things, 
acting  on  just  men  as  a  plectrum  on  a  harp  or  lyre."  Athen- 
agoras  represents  propnets  as  entranced  in  ecstasy,  and 
"  uttering  that  which  was  wrought  in  them,  the  Spirit  using 
them  as  its  instrument,  as  a  flute-player  might  blow  a  flute. 
Theophilus,  of  Antioch,  avoiding  such  extravagances,  speaks 
of  them  as  the  organs  of  God  ; "  "  the  words  of  the  prophets 
are  the  words  of  God."  Irenseus  declares  that  **  tne  Scrip- 
tures are  perfect,  being  uttered  by  the  word  of  God  and  his 
Spirit ; "  "  all  scripture  as  given  to  us  by  God  will  be  found 
to  be  harmonious.  He  implies  the  verbal  theory  when  he 
says  :  "  Matthew  might  have  said,  This  is  the  generation  of 
Jesus  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  foreseeing  that  the  truth  would 
be  corrupted,  says,  by  Matthew,  This  was  the  generation  of 
Christy  Origen's  allegorizinpr  interpretation  presupposes 
the  same  view  •  and  he  says,  th  it  **not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
divine  instruction  is  vain  ; "  that  there  is  nought  "  superflu- 
ous ; "  that  there  is  "  nothing  in  the  Law,  the  Gospels,  or 
Apostles,  which  did  not  descend  from  the  plenitude  of  the 
divine  majesty."  In  another  passage  (cited  in  Lee,  p.  80),  he 
says  :  "  Scripture  as  a  whole  is  God's  one  perfect  and  com- 
plete instrument,  giving  forth  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  its 
one  saving  music  from  many  notes  combined."  Hippolytus  em- 
ploys the  current  figure  of  men  as  "  organs,  having  the  Word 
within  them  to  strike  the  notes  ; "  and  Tertullian  terms  the 
Scriptures  {literce)  the  voces  Dei.  These  extracts  might  be  inde- 
finitely extended,*  as  illustrating  the  prevailing  teneti^  taught 
in  the  primitive  church.     The  same  views  were  adopted  in  the 

•  For  a  fuU  coUection  see  Lee  on  Inspiration,  and,  especiaUj,  Westcott's 
Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  appendix  B. 
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main  by  the  Reformera,  and  passed  into  the  theology  and 
Confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  even  thought 
necessary  to  defend  the  position  tnat  the  New  Testament 
Greek  was  free  from  all  barbarisms  ;  and  the  Swiss  Formula 
Consensus,  1675,  declared  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  in- 
spired.* By  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  divines  the  sacred 
writers  were  usualy  termed,  "the  notaries  of  God,"  "the 
amanuenses  of  God,"  "  the  hands  of  Christ  or  of  the  Spirit." 
Dr.  Owen  describes  Inspiration  as  "  the  implanting  into  the 
minds  of  the  prophets  what  God  would  have  them  utter." 
Even  the  "judicious  Hooker"  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  that 
so  often  as  God  employed  the  prophets  in  their  oflScial  work, 
they  neither  spoke  nor  wrote  any  word  of  their  own,  but 
uttered  syllable  by  syllable  as  the  Spirit  put  it  into  their 
minds."  The  same  view  is,  in  substance,  held  by  Bishop 
Home  in  his  Preface  to  his  work  on  the  Psalms.  Among 
recent  writers  it  is  espoused  by  Haldane  in  his  work  on  the 
Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  by 
Gaussen  in  his  Theopneustia,  who  says,  "  the  style  of  Moses, 
Ezeki«l,  and  Luke,  is  the  style  too  of  God."  Baylee  on  Ver- 
bal Inspiration  declares  that  "  the  Bible  is  God's  word  in  the 
same  sense  as  if  he  had  made  use  of  no  human  agent."  Dr. 
Tregelles  says  :  "  I  believe  the  sixty-six  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  verbally  the  Word  of  God,  as  abso- 
lutely as  were  the  Ten  Commandments  written  by  the  fiiiger 
of  God  upon  the  two  tables  of  stone."  Dr.  Alexander  Car- 
son, in  his  work  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scriptures,  severely 
attacked  the  theories  of  Bishop  Wilson,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Dick,  in  the  interest  of  a  strict  verbal  dictation. 

This  rapid  and  general  sketch  of  the  various  theories,  and 
of  the  present  state  of  opinion,  may  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose we  have  now  chiefly  in  hand,  that  is,  a  statement  and 
comparison  of  this  strict  view  of  inspiration,  as  advocated  in 
the  three  works  of  Eleazar  Lord,  Esq.,  the  titles  of  which  are 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  these  volumes,  and  in 
various  contributions  to  religious  periodicals,  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  present  the  verbal  theory,  freed  from  the  rigid  forms  and 
misleading  illustrations  by  which  it  has  often  been  prejudiced 
and  encumbered,  and  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  definitions 
and  statements  of  late  writers,  especially  those  who  come 
nearest  to  his  views.  He  also  exhibits  the  theory  in  a  more 
philosophical  form  than  that  found  in  the  works  of  Gaussen 


•  a 


In  specie  autem  hebraicus  Veteris  Testamenti  Codex  turn  quoad  oen- 
0<mas,  tam  quoad  vocalia  eive  pancta  ipsa,  sive  punctorum  saltern  potestatom, 
«t  tmn  quoad  res,  turn  qaoad  verba,  ^evfCredroiJ* 
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and  Carson.     His  three  volumes  constitute,  in  fact,  the  ablest 
defence  of  verbal  inspiration  which  has  been  produced  in 
this  strife  of  opinions  and  definitions.     This  will  be  conceded 
even  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  theory,  and      ' 
who  may  dissent  from  some  of  his  arguments.     As  an  able      i 
discussion,  by  a  layman  of  high  standing,  distinguished  too 
for  various  contributions  to  theological  literature,*  his  works 
are  entitled   to   a   careful  examination.     No  one  who  reads 
them  will  question  the  ability  of  the  writer,  nor  accuse  him 
of  being  indefinite  in  his  own  views,  or  of  misrepresenting 
those  from  whom  he  dissents.     His  own  theory  is  clear,  and 
sharply  discriminated,  especially  from  those  which    take  re- 
fuge in  indefinite  phraseology.     Our  object,  in  the  remainder 
of  this  article,  is  to  present  his  statements  and  arguments  as 
fully  as  our  limits  will  allow,  and  to  give  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  his  own  phraseology.     It  will  be  enough  to  do  this, 
without  either  formal  advocacy  or  dissent.     And  the  presen- 
tation of  the  whole  case  in  a  condensed  form  will  enable  all 
our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves  as  to  the  real  meaning 
and  value  of  a  theory,  which  may  be  so  easily  perverted  by 
one-sided  or  partial  sUtements,  and  which  is  so  frequently 
dismissed  as  if  it  were  scarcely  worth  the  hearing.     The  fact 
that  the  theories  of  Inspiration  are  so  varied  and  discordant 
also  lends  additional  importance  to  such  a  discussion.     Up  to 
the  time  of  the  Westmmster  Assembly  there  was  substantial 
agreement ;  but  from  the  period  of  Dr.  Whitby  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  no  settled  theory  which  has  met  with 
general  acceptance.     And  this  diversity  is  not  wholly  owing 
to  the  difficulties  suggested  by  modern  criticism  ;  for  great 
differences  are  found  even  among  those  who  profess  to  take 
the  Bible  as   an  infallible  authority,  inspired  in  a  plenary 
sense.    The  differences  among  such  are  owing  to  an  unsettled 
state  of  opinion  about  the  nature  of  Inspiration  itself.     Many 
of  Mr.  Lord\s  statements  and  arguments  are  addressed  chiefly 
to  those  who  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
as  infallible.    From  their  own  concessions  he  would  lead  them 
to  accept  his  view  as  the  only  consistent  and  tenable  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lord's  first  volume,  on  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  insists,  in  substance,  on  the  followii)g  facts  and 
principles  :  All  Scripture  is  theopneustic,  God-inbreathed — 

•  Mr.  Lord  published,  in  1860,  a  valuable  work  on  The  I'salter  Re-a^justed, 
In  ita  Kelation  to  the  Temple  Services  and  the  Ancient  Jewish  Faith,  pp.  370  ; 
and,  in  1861,  an  Introduction  to  an  Analysia  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  pp,  289. 
He  has  also  written  able  pamphlets  on  the  Currencj  Question. 
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inbreathed,  inspired  of  God.    "  The  words  of  the  original  text 
of  Scripture  are  the  words  in  which  the  Divine  thoughts 
were  inspired  into  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers,  infaUibly 
represent  those  thoughts,  and  are  as  infallible  as  the  thoughts 
are."     "  Inspiration  is  a  divine  act,  exerted,  not  on  the  facul- 
ties of  the  sacred  penmen,  but  in  conveying  to  their  minds 
the  thoughts  which  they  were  to  express  in  writing."     "  The 
primary  error   which   pervades   the   treatises   of  those  who 
believe  in  any  divine  inspiration  is  that  of  regarding  iTispiror 
tion  as  an  ivfiuence  on  the  mental  faxmUiea  of  the  sacred  writerSj 
instead  of  regarding   it  as  an  inbreathing,   imparting,   con- 
veying to  the  minds  of  the  writers,  exactly  in  thought  and 
language,  what  they  were  to  write."    The  Tnen  were  not 
made  infallible,  but  "  what  they  wrote  was  infallible,  solely 
because  it  was  just  what  was  given  to  them  by  inspiration." 
Mr.  Lord  further  claims  that  this  sense  of  Inspiration  is  the 
only  one  authorized  by  the  declarations  of  the  divine  Word  ; 
that  all  other  significations  have   no  support  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.    And  he  argues  the  same  position  from  the  nature  of 
language  itself  in  its  relation  to  thought.     "  Languge  is.  the 
exclusive  medium  of  thought ;  "  "  thoughts  can  be  conveyed 
from  one  mind  to  another  only  by  language  ; "  **  we  intellec- 
tually conceive  and  receive  thoughts,  are  conscious  of  them, 
remember  them,  express  them,  only  in  words,-  and  signs  equiv- 
alent to  vocal  articulation."    "  Language  is'  not  a  product  of 
human  ingenuity,  but  a  primeval   gift  of  God,  essential  to 
man's  exercise  of  the  power  of  thought."     "  Words  are  the 
matrix,  vehicle,  instrument  of  thought,  and  as  articulated  and 
written,    are     representative    not    of   things,  but    only    of 
thoughts."     Hence  it  is  urged,  *'  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
divine  thoughts  into  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers  neces- 
sarily comprised  the  inspiration  of  the  words  by  which  they 
were  rendered  intelligently  conscious  of  the  thoughts  con- 
veyed, and  which  they  wrote  as  they  received  them  ;  that,  on 
this  ground,  that  which  they  wrote  is,  in  fact,  and  is  expressly 
denominated,  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  that  what  they  wrote 
was  inspired  in  the  language  of  common  life,  and  in  the  style 
and  idiom  of  the  respective  writers  ;"  that,  in  fact,  **  a  divine 
revelation,  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  rmist  be  made  in  the  ordinary 
language,  styles,  and  idioms  of  its  recipients." — The  second 
volume  recapitulates  and  enlarges  upon  some  of  these  points  ; 
further  defines  what  is  meant  by  inspiration,  and  what  is  the 
"mediate  instrumentality  of  language;"  criticizes  in  detail 
articles  in  the  BiUiotheca  Sacra  and  m  the  Princeton  Bevieio; 
examines  the  "intuitional"  theory  of  inspiration  ;   and  re- 
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views  at  length  Prof.  Lee's  Discourses  on  Inspiration. — ^The 
third  volume  argues  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  on 
two  grounds  :  firat^  the  nature  and  limitation  of  the  office  of 
Christ  as  Prophet,  and  his  exercise  of  that  office  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  sacred  writers,  by  the  inspiring  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  second,  from  the  fact  of  human  con- 
sciousness, that  men  think  and  receive,  and  are  conscious  of 
thoughts  only  in  words, — so  that  thoughts  conveyed  to  their 
minds  by  inspiration,  must  necessarily  be  conveyed  in  words, 
in  order  to  their  receiving  and  being  conscious  of  them. 

The  substance  of  the  argument  is  this  :  Man  needs  an  in- 
fallible revelation  of  the  divine  will :  he  can  have  this  only 
by  inspiration  ;  there  can  be  no  real  inspiration  except  in 
language  ;  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  nature  oi  lan- 
guage equally  establish  this  pomt ;  such  inspiration  is  not 
only  consistent  with,  but  demands,  diversities  of  style,  idioms, 
and  the  like  ;  and  this  is  the  simplest,  the  only  intelligible, 
and  the  only  scriptural  view  of  Inspiration. 

In  proceeding  to  ^ve  a  more  full  analysis  and  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Lord's  views,  we  arrange  the  material  in  the 
form  that  seems  to  us  best  adapted  to  a  concise  and  clear  ex- 
position, beginning  with, 

I.  The  Nature  of  Inspiration.  The  question,  as  he  puts  it, 
is  this  :  "  What  is  the  nature  of  that  Inspiration,  by  which 
the  Divine  thoughts  are  so  convoyed  to  man,  and  so  ex- 
pressed in  human  language,  that  the  words  of  the  sacred 
text  are  the  words  of  God  ?  The  solution  of  it  requires  such 
an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  eflfects  of  inspiration,  as  shall 
perfectly  reconcile  the  fact,  that  the  words  as  inscribed  by 
the  sacred  penman  are  the  words  of  God,  with  the  fact,  that 
the  writing  consists  of  the  ordinary  language  in  the  peculiar 
style  and  idioms  of  the  respective  writers."  "  Divine  in- 
spiration "  is  defined  "  as  the  act  of  God  by  which  he  con- 
veyed to  the  minds  of  the  s^^cred  writers  the  thoughts  which 
they  were  to  express  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Ana  inasmuch 
as  He  alone  could  determine  what  tnoughts  should  be  ex- 
pressed, and  as  man  could  not  in  the  rational  and  ordinnry 
exercise  of  his  faculties  receive  inspired  or  other  thoughts, 
otherwise  than  as  they  are  conceived  in  words,  it  follows  that 
He  conveyed  to  them  by  Inspiration  what  they  wrote — the 
thoughts  in  the  words  by  which  they  are  expressed." 

' "  By  the  terms  nature  and  mode  of  Inspiration  a  reference 
is  not  intended  to  the  manner  of  the  Divine  act,  or  the  mode 
in  which  the  Divine  agency  was  exerted  in  the  act  of  inspi- 
ring thoughts  into  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers."    What 
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inspiration  is,  as  a  fact,  may  be  known  without  the  presump- 
tion of  fathoming  the  method  of  the  Divine  agency  in  the 
act  or  fact."  "  The  mode  of  the  Divine  agency  is  not  known, 
but  the  fact  of  its  being  exerted  is  known  by  the  effect 
produced,  namely,  the  conveyance  of  thoughts  to  the  intelli- 
gent consciousness  of  the  sacred  writers."  Thus  is  met  the 
objection  that  this  verbal  theory  id  inconsistent  with  the 
essential  inscrutableness  of  the  divine  working.  There  is 
mystery  about  the  mode  in  which  God  acts  ;  there  is  not 
necessarily  a  mystery  about  the  nature  of  Inspiration  as  a 
fact.  The  mystery  attaches  not  to  the  fact  itself,  but  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  fact  is  produced  by  the  divine  action 
through  and  in  the  human  soul.  But  "  the.  fact  of  inspiration 
is  as  little  chargeable  with  mystery  as  the  fact  that  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  expressed  to  each  ofher  by  vocal  utter- 
ance." 

Such  inspiration  is  not  a  miraculous  act :  it  ''  produces 
supernatural,  but  not  contra-natural  effects.  "  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Divine  act  of  inspiration  suspended  or  coun- 
teracted any  law,  function,  or  facultj^  of  the  human  mind  :" 
"it  appears  to  have  been  exerted  in  concurrence  with  the 
the  natural  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  men  ;"  "the  writers 
doubtless  had  an  intelligent  consciousness  of  the  inspired 
thoughts  which  they  were  to  express  in  writing."  "  They 
were  not  subjected  to  a  state  of  ecstasy  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
to  a  state  of  unconsciousness  on  the  other."  "It  did  not  affect 
their  moral  character  directly  ; "  it  "  did  not  add  to  their  in- 
telligence or  consciousness  concerning  matters  of  ordinary 
experience  or  scientific  truth."  **  It  did  not  render  them  in- 
fallible in  respect  to  anything,  except  in  receiving  and  deliv- 
ering what  was  inspired."  "  It  did  not  affect  their  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  as  thinkers,  reasoners,  and  writers,  or  in 
respect  to  the  language,  style  and  idiom  to  which,  by  educa- 
tion and  habit,  they  were  accustomed."  "  As  the  divine 
thoughts  were  conveyed  into  their  minds  in  words,  they 
were  of  necessity  conveyed  in  words  and  idioms  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  of  which  they  understood  the  usage  and 
signification,  and  which  they  were  qualified  by  education  to 
speak  and  write."  These  and  similar  statements  show  how 
the  doctrine  is  guarded  against  certain  consequences  and 
imputations  often  alleged  against  it. 

On  the   other  hand,  affirmatively,  it  is  stated   (1),   that 
"  the  divine  act  of  inspiration  conveyed  the  thoughts  which 
the  Scriptures  express  to  the  minds,   the  intelligent  con- 
sciousness, of  the  sacred  writers."     (2),  "  It  conveyed  these 
21 
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thoughts  in  words — ^in  the  words,  which  they  were  at  the 
same  time  moved  to  speak  and  write.  The  Spirit  spake  by 
them,  His  word  was  on  their  tongue."  **  To  suppose  thoughts 
to  be  inspired  into  the  writer^  mind  without  words,  would 
be  to  suppose  that  in  receiving  them  he  did  not  retain  the 
ordinary  use  of  his  faculties."  The  inspiration  must  be  in 
words,  "  because  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  determine  or  un- 
derstand what  a  particular  thought  is,  unless  he  knows  and 
understands  the  words  which  are  employed  to  express  it." 
(8),  "  The  divine  act  of  inspiration  rendered  the  sacred 
writers  infallible  in  respect  to  what  they  received  and  wrote 
in  their  official  character.  What  they  received  they  wrote. 
What  they  received  was  the  infallible  word  of  God.  What 
they  wrote,  therefore,  was  His  infallible  word." 

By  Inspiration,  then,  in  this  theory,  is  meant  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  divine  act  inbreathing,  conveying  thoughts 
from  the  divine  mind  into  the  mind  of  man.  The  nature  </ 
inspiration  is  simply  this  :  that  it  imparts  thoughts  and  words 
to  the  mind  of  the  recipient,  "  In  the  Divine  act  of  Inspira- 
tion, consequently,  the  agency  of  the  recipient  can  in  no 
wise  have  any  participation  whatever,  any  more  than  in  a 
divine  act  of  creation,  or  in  the  act  of  one  person  in  speak- 
ing  to  another." 

Whatever  difficulty  mav  be  found  in  the  application  of 
the  theory,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty,  we  apprehend, 
in  imderstanding  what  Mr.  Lord  means  to  state  and  defend. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  about  its  sharp  contrast  with 
the  theory  which  supposes  that  in  the  inspiration  itself  di- 
vine and  human  elements  coalesce,  or  which  implies  that  in- 
spiration is  a  divine  act  guiding,  influencing,  determining 
the  faculties  of  men  in  the  choice  of  words,  in  distinction 
from  a  divine  act  imparting  thoughts  and  words. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  we  cannot  talk  about  the 
"  nature  of  inspiration, — that,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
question  is  about  that  very  point.  The  whole  matter  in 
question  is,  whether  the  sacred  writers  were  properly  in- 
spired. The  diflFerent  theories  are,  and  must  be,  theories  as 
to  the  nature  or  mode  of  the  inspiration.  "  Was  it  super- 
natural ?  Was  it  exerted  on  the  faculties,  stimulating  and 
guiding  them  ?  Or  was  it  a  divine  act  by  which  the  thoughts 
expressed  were  conveyed  into  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
writers?"  Admitting  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  "the 
first  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  divine  agency 
in  inspiration  was  exerted  on  the  factdties  of  the  sacred 
writers,  or  was  exerted  in  conveying  to  their  minds  what 
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they  were  to  express  in  writing  ?  This  at  once  involves  the 
nature  of  inspiration.  These  two  modes  of  agency  have  no- 
thing in  common."  '*  In  the  Scriptures  themselves,  nothing 
is  more  clearly  distinguished  than  are  the  enlightening, 
guiding,  sanctifying  innuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  His 
agency  in  imparting  new  thoughts,  infallible  truths,  revelations 
by  vocal  articulation,  or  by  inspiring  them  into  the  minds 
of  those  appointed  to  receive  and  commit  them  to  writing." 
"  The  divine  acts  in  the  two  instances,  like  the  eflfects  pro- 
duced by  them,  are  wholy  distinct  and  diflferent.  Yet  no- 
thing is  more  common  in  treatises  on  Inspirations  than  to 
confound  these  two  distinct  agencies."  "  Hence  in  treating 
of  that  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  in- 
spiration — inferring  its  peculiar  nature  from  its  peculiar 
eflfects." 

II.  Inspiratiou  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.    The  proper 
question,  then,  being  about  the  Nature  of  Inspiration^  we 
must  come  to  the  Scriptures  for  our  answer.    Inspiration  be- 
ing a  divine  act  or  energy,  the  testimony  of  the  Bihle  must  be 
final  and  decisive  as  to  its  nature.     Mr.  Lord  accordingly  de- 
votes to  this  part  of  his  argument  a  large  space  in  his  several 
volumes,  particularly  chapters  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  first  volume, 
and  chapters  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  of  the  third  volume  ;  besides 
occasional  statements  and  arguments  in  his  review  of  other 
opinions.     A  large  part  of  the  third  volume,  on  the  Prophetic 
OflSce  of  Christ,  bears  upon  the  same  point,  as  does  the  third 
chapter  of  the   second  volume — under  some  new  aspects, 
showing  a  thorough  study  of  the  topic  in  its  most  intimate 
and  vital  relations.     And  he  discusses  the  question,  not  only 
in  the  light  of  single  texts,  and  individual  assertions,  but  from 
the  general  and  peculiar  character  of  the  Scriptures,  as,  in 
their  very  form  and  intent,  containing  and  conveying  a  re- 
velation from  God  to  man  by  means  of  language  as  the  in- 
strument.    God  in  the  Bible  is  speaking  to  man  by  signs,  by 
words,  in  commands,  promises,  warnings  and  visitations  ;  he 
tells  the  prophets  what  they  are  to  utter  ;  he  imparts  truth 
in  words  ;  he  prescribes  minutely  as  to  rites  and  ceremonies ; 
he  re  \reals  what  could  not   otherwise  be  known ;  he  gives 
knowledge  of  his  will,  knowledge  of  the  past,  knowledge  of 
the  future  ;  in  all  this  he  speaks  to  man  through  and  by  the 
instrumentality  of  language.     And  this  is  verbal  inspiration. 
If,  then,  the  nature  of  inspiration  is  to  be  determined  by  its 
effects,  and  if  its  effect  is  to  communicate  the  will  of  God  in 
language  addressed  to  man,  then  its  nature,  it  is  argued, 
must  be  verbal.    "To •the  extent  perhaps  of  two-thirds  of 
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the  entire  contents  of  the  sacred  Yolnme,  the  original  text 
consists  of  words  which  had  been  audibly  spoken  by  the  Re- 
▼ealer  to  the  writers."  "  The  portions  of  Scripture  above  re- 
ferred to"  (the  prophetic  and  those  in  the  form  of  a  direct  reve- 
lation) "  are  admitted,  by  all  who  believe  in  any  inspiration,  to 
have  been  inspired  :  and  if,  in  respect  to  them,  the  inspiring 
act  conveyed  the  tnou^hts  in  the  words  by  which  they  are 
expressed  in  the  original  text,  then,  to  that  extent  we  dis- 
cern the  nature  and  effect  of  inspiration,  and  have  grounds 
on  which  to  ascribe  the  same  effect  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
rest  of  Scripture."  "  Often  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  very 
words  whicn  were  employed  by  the  revealing  Spirit  were 
the  words  which  are  written  ;  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  to  conclude  that  such  was  not  the  case  uniformly." 

To  come  to  more  particular  illustrations.    The   facts  re- 
corded in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  "  refer  to  what  was  done 
or  said  by  the  Creator,  and  could  have  been  known  only  by 
inspiration."    "  Particular  verbal  directions  were  repeatedly 
given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  and 
many  others."    "  The  entire  ritual  of  the  Levitical  service 
was  detailed  to  M  ses  in  words,  and  by  him  written  out  for 
the  guidance  of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and   the  congrega- 
tion.    All  the  details  concerning  the  form,  dimensions,  ma- 
terials, workmanship  and  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle  were 
in  like  manner  verbally  expressed  to  Moses,  and  written 
down  by  him."     What    the    prophets  spake  was  by  divine 
command  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord"  was  their  formula.     "The 
prophet  that  hath  any  word,  let  him  speak  mv  word  faith- 
fully." (Jer.  xxiii.)     Moses  told  the  people  "  all  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  and  wrote  all  the  wi/rda  oi  the  Lord."  (Ex.  xxiv.) 
"  The  word  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying  ;  Thus 
speaketh  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Write  thee  all  the 
words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  in  a  book."    Jehovah 
said  to  Isaiah,  "I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth  "  (li.) ;  to  Jer- 
emiah (i.)  the  same  :  to  Ezekiel,  "  Thou  shalt  speak  my  words 
unto  them."    David  says,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  in 
me,  and  his  word  was  on  my  tongue."    Ezekiel :  "  The  Spirit 
entered  into  me  when  He  spake  to  me,  and  set  me  upon  my 
feet."    Our  Lord  says  :  "  Have  ye  not  heard  that  which  was 
spoken  to  you  by  bfod^  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham," 
etc., ;  and,  again,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  mouth  of 
David;"  "Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  pro- 
phet."   The  very  formulas,  It  is  written^  As  the  Holy  (thost 
saithy  That  it  may  be  fulfilled,  and  the  like,  by  which  the  Old 
Testament  is  quoted  in  the  New,  imply  that  in  the  Old  Tes- 
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tament  we  have  the  words  of  God.  And  the  identification 
of  the  phrases  Scripture^  and  the  Word  of  Godj  the  fact  that 
the  term  Scripture  throughout  the  New  Testament  is  used 
without  exception,  fifty-one  times,  in  this  sense,  seems  to 
indicate,  that  between  the  written  word  and  inspiration  the 
apostles  made  no  distinction.  The  whole  method  in  which 
our  Lord  cites  from  and  uses  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
implies  that  in  them  we  have  the  oracles  of  divine  wisdom, 
the  word  of  God.  "  These,"  says  Christ,  "  are  the  words  of 
which  I  spake  unto  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Pro- 
phets,^ and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he 
their  understandings,  that  they  might  understand  tne  Scrip- 
tures." "  One  jot  or  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law 
till  all  be  fulfilled."  Peter  and  Paul  both  call  the  Scripturee 
"  the  oracles  of  God."  And  the  apostles  claim  for  their  own 
writings  an  equal,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  higher  divine  au- 
thority and  sanction. 

Ther  argument  is  strengthened  and  advanced  by  our  Lord's 
commands  and  promises  to  his  disciples.  In  the  great  com- 
mission he  says  :  "  Go  ye  and  teacn  all  nations,  to  observe 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you"  (Matth.  xxviii.).  "  When 
He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  shall  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth  ;  for  He  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever  He 
shall  hear  that  shall  He  speak"  "  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you"  (Matth.  x.  19). 
"  Take  ye  no  thought  how  or  what  thing  ye  shall  answer,  or 
what  ye  shall  say  :  For  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  in 
the  same  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say"  (Luke  xii.  11, 12  ;  comp. 
Mark  xiii.  11,  and  Luke  xxi.  14,  15).  "  But  the  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  aU  things 
to  your  remembrancey  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you"  (John 
xiv.  26).  "  Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come, 
He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :  for  He  shall  not  speak  of 
himself ;  but  whatsover  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak  ; 
and  he  will  show  you  things  to  come"  (John  xvi.  13).  Thus 
did  our  Lord  four  times  during  his  earthly  ministry  give  spe- 
cific promises  and  pledges  that  to  his  apostles  should  be  im- 
parted the  very  words  they  were  to  utter. 

Nor  yet  is  this  all.  For  we  have  from  some  of  the  apostles 
definite  statements  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divine  enferey  under 
which  the  Scriptures  were  written.  As  far  as  Paul  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  generally  conceded  that  his  claims  are  specific, 
to  a  revelation  whiclimust  have  reached  even  to  the  words. 
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He  begins  all  his  Epistles  with  tlie  assertion  of  a  divine  com- 
mission and  authority  as  to  what  he  writes.  He  says  to  the 
Corinthians  (1  Cor.  ii.  11,  12,  13),  "  that  we  have  received 
the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things 
that  lire  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which  things  we  spesiK, 
not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  He  has  "  a  revelation  of  the 
mystery  not  made  known  in  other  ages  "  (Eph.  iii.  5,  Gal.  i. 
12).  The  word  he*declared  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess- 
ii.  13),  was  "in  truth  the  Word  of  God."  Peter  reckons 
PauFs  words  as  "  Scripture"  (1  Pet.  iii.  15,  16),  and  claims 
like  authority  for  himself  (1  Pet.  i.  13,  2  Pet.  iii.  2).  And  hq 
says  (1  Pet.  i.  11),  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  in  tne  pro- 

Ehets,  and  that  "  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
y  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  And  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  16), 
is  still  more  definite  in  the  noted  passage  which  defines  the 
very  nature  of  Inspiration,  saying,  "  That  all  Scripture  is 
theopneustio — God-inbreathed  " — thus  paraphrased  by  Mr. 
Lord:  *'A11  scripture,  all  the  words  written  in  the  holy 
books — ^given,  imparted,  conveyed  hy  inspiration — the  act 
of  God  the  Spirit,  breathing  them  into  the  minds  of  the 
writers."* 

As  far  as  the  Biblical  testimony  is  concerned,  the  only 
theory  on  inspiration  is,  to  say  the  least,  one  that  includes 
the  language  in  the  inspiring  act  and  agency.  The  Bible 
does  not  make  any  distinction  between  an  influence  guiding 
in  the  selection  of  the  words,  and  an  act  giving  the  words  ; 
it  does  not  favor  the  view  of  an  influence  exerted  upon  the 
faculties,  in  distinction  from  a  divine  act  imparting  the  lan- 
guage. Its  point  of  view  is  objective  and  not  subjective. 
Much  the  larger  part  of  the  Bible,  too,  claims  to  contain  the 
very  words  of  God  himself.  And  hence  it  is  held,  that  the 
only  legitimate  induction  from  the  express  statements,  and 
necessary  implications  of  the  Scripture,  is  that  of  a  Verbal 
Inspiration,  in  the  sense  that  the  Spirit  of  God  "  conveys  the 
words  themselves  to  the  intelligent  consciousness  of  those 
whom  He  appointed  to  write  them."  "  The  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  word  of  God,  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  obedience." 

This  Scriptural  testimony  is  confirmed  by  another  line  of 
thought,  new  in  its  specific  application  to  this  subject,  which 
Mr.  Lord  develops  at  length,  with  much  ingenuity  and  abil- 

•  This  interpretation  of  the  passage  holds  good,  whatever  view  of  the  syn- 
tax be  taken.  On  this  see  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  i.  27  ;  and 
ihe  comments  in  Carson  on  Inspiration,  pp.  154-166. 
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ity  in  his  third  volume,  on  The  Prophetic  Office  cf  Christ  in 
JRdation  to  the  Verbal  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.*  We  can 
only  give  a  meagre  summary  of  the  argument.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Great  Revealer,  and  as  such  the  Great  Prophet.  He 
revealed  the  will  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament  economy^ 
as  well  as  under  the  new  dispensation.  He  appeared  as  the 
Modach  Jehovah — the  Messenger  Jehovah — the  official  medi- 
atorial Person — administering  the  visible  theocracy,  and 
speaking  to  all  the  prophets.  He  mediates  between  God 
and  man  in  all  the  divine  works  of  creation,  providence,  and 
grace.  **  His  office  as  an  intermediate  personal  agent  is  anal- 
agous  to  the  immediate  office  of  words  in  the  communica- 
tion of  thoughts.  Accordingly  the  terms  Dabar  (Heb.), 
Memra  (Chald.),  Logos  (Greek),  and  Wordy  signifying  word, 
speech,  thought,  discourse,  are  applied  as  personal  designa- 
tions of  the  divine  Mediator,  Revealer,  Teacher."t  AH  that 
God  communicates  to  man,  he  communicates  through  the 
Word  and  by  words.  Prior  to  the  incarnation, "  the  presence 
and  agency  of  that  Divine  Mediator,  the  Administrator  and 
Revealer,  was  signified  by  his  vocal  utterance  of  words." 
The  common  formula  about  the  prophets,  is,  that  the  "  Word 
of  Jehovah  came"  to  them.  Only  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  language  could  the  thoughts,. purposes,  and  instruc- 
tions of  Jehovah  be  communicated.  And  not  only  was  this 
so,  but  "  the  prophetic  office  of  Christ,  the  Revealer  of  God — 
the  Logos  in  the  beginning  and  the  incarnate  Word — ex- 
pressly restricted  him  to  the  utterance  of  the  words  prescribed 
by  the  Father,  whose  Legate  or  Messenger  he  was.  He  was 
foretold  as  the  Great  Prophet  (Dent,  xviii.),  and  he  inter- 
prets his  own  commission  :  "  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but 
his  that  sent  me."  "  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the 
words  of  God."  "  I  do  nothing  of  myself,  but  as  my  Father 
hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."  He  exercised  this 
prophetic  office  also  "  mediately,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  men,  whom  He  designated  and  commissioned  to  speak  His 
words  in  His  name,  as  He  spake  the  words  of  the  Father." 

*  See  also  the  yolame  on  Plenary  Inspiration,  pp.  115-130  ;  and  Inspiration 
not  Guidance,  chap.  3. 

t  *'  There  is  uniformly  a  difference  between  the  meaning  and  nse  of  the 
Hebrew  term  Dabar,  translated  Wordy  that  which  is  vocally  expressed — and 
Amur,  translated  saVy  said.  The  latter  merely  signifies  the  action  of  the  speaker 
in  uttering  the  words,  and  is  accordingly  followed  by  the  words  uttered."  Thus 
"the  Word  (Dabar)  of  the  Lord  came  to  Abraham,  saying  {amar)y  Fear  not,'' 
etc.  *^  Dabar  seems  to  have  a  personal  sense.''  The  same  holds  true  of  Logos 
and  lego  in  Greek.  "  The  personal  appropriation  of  the  chief  of  these  terms 
demonstrates  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.''  Inspiration  not 
Guidance,  pp.  46-47. 
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This  was  eflfected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And,  "  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  He  could  not  com- 
mission them  as  his  delegates  to  do  more  than  was  prescribed 
or  authorized  in  his  own  commission.  If  He  was  sent  not  to 
do  his  own  will,  nor  to  speak  of  himself,  but  to  speak  only 
the  words  given  Him,  put  in  His  mouth,  by  the  Father,  then 
the  prophets,  teachers,  apostles,  messengers,  whom  he  com- 
missioned and  sent,  could  do  nothing  of  their  own  will,  could 
utter  no  words  other  than  those  which  He,  by  the  inspiration 
of  His  Spirit,  put  into  their  mouths "  And  prophets  and 
apostles  so  understood  their  commission.  The  office  of  the 
Spirit,  too,  is,  in  the  divine  economy,  specific  and  limited.  "  It 
cannot  transcend  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  the  Son  was 
commissioned  to  reveal  and  execute,  nor  be  otherwise  than 
subordinate  to  the  official  prerogative  of  the  Son."  "  And  if 
the  sacred  penmen  actually  wrote  any  other  than  the  words 
put  into  their  mouths  immediately  by  the  Son,  or  mediately 
irom  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  tne  Spirit  speaking  in  and 
by  them,  such  words  were  not  the  woras  of  God,  but  merely 
of  man."  The  Spirit  himself  was  "  not  to  speak  of  himself," 
but  "  whatsoever  He  shall  hear  that  shall  He  speak  ;  "  "  he 
shall  receive  of  mine,"  says  the  Saviour,  "and  shall  show  it 
unto  you."  "  The  appropriate  and  conclusive  inference  from 
these  considerations  ana  references  is,  that  the  language — 
the  words,  signs,  symbols — by  which  Jehovah,  the  Logos, 
conveyed  the  Divine  thoughts  to  man,  which  also  He  em- 
ployed as  the  vehicle  of  his  power  and  grace  to  patriarchs, 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  which  He  commissioned  holy  men 
to  write  and  publish  as  bis  words,  infallibly  expressing  his  un- 
changeable thoughts,  His  testimonies,  messages,  commands, 
counsels,  covenants,  promises,  predictions,  warnings,  instruc- 
tions, were  not  selected  or  modified  by  man's  wisdom  or 
agency.  By  the  instrumentality  which  He  assigned  to  His 
word,  as  He  spake  it  to  His  servants,  and  inspired  it  into  the 
minds  of  his  chosen  penmen,  He  magnified  it  as  his  vehicle 
of  manifestation,  above  all  His  name — all  the  other  methods 
by  which  He  manifested  His  perfections  to  His  creatures." 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  considerations  :  "  The 
words  of  Scripture  must  necessarily  be  the  words  of  God,  if 
they  involve  His  authority  in  any  degree."  "  In  all  that  re- 
lates to  His  own  acts  and  purposes  ...  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption, to  the  church,  and  to  the  future  state  ...  his 
words  must  be  as  infallible  as  He  himself  is."  Again,  **  the 
the  words  of  Scripture  are  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  chang- 
ing men  from  darkness  to  light,  subduing  tneir  wills,  en- 
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lightening  and  sanctifying  them  ; "  an^  this  too  implies  "  that 
they  endure  forever  and  are  infallible." 

If  Christ  be  the  Great  Revealer,  if  through  Him  alone  we 
know  fully  the  mind  of  God  in  respect  to  salvation,  then,  too, 
it  is  all-important  that  we  should  have  his  very  words.  They 
are  the  life  of  the  church.  Doubt  on  this  point  is  doubt  as 
to  the  possibility  of  assurance  on  the  most  momentous  themes. 
How,  now,  can  we  be  thus  assured- — especially  in  view  of  the 
marked  diversities  of  the  evangelists  ?  Mr.  Lord  argues  this 
matter  at  length  (pp.  47-63),  to  show  that  it  can  only  be  ex- 

glained  by  his  theory  "  of  the  Prophetic  Office  of  Christ,  and 
[is  exercise  of  that  oflSce  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  sent  by  Him  to  inspire  His  words  into  the  minds  of 
the  sacred  writers,  as  He  himself  was  sent  by  the  Father  to 
speak  His  words."  Thus  "the  system  from  the, beginning  is 
one  comprehensive,  perfect,  eflfectual  system  for  the  infaUible 
communication  of  the  will  of  God  to  man." 

III.  The  Argument  from  the  Nature  of  Language  in  its  Rdor 
tion  to  Thought.  "  The  inspiration  which  is  aifirmed  of  the 
Scriptures, — that  of  words  with  the  thoughts  represented  by 
them — is  in  harmony  with  our  intellectual  constitution,  and 
/"  with  those  laws  conformably  to  which  we  think,  are  conscious 
of  thoughts,  and  remember  and  express  them.  We  are  con- 
stituted to  think  in  words,  to  receive  thoughts  by  hearing 
and  by  reading  words,  to  express  them  by  articulating  words, 
and  in  like  manner  to  receive  thoughts  by  the  inspiration  of 
words"  (i.  114.)  "Thinking  is  voluntary  conscious  mental 
action.  Thought  is  the  eflfect  and  product  of  such  action  ; 
realized  to  our  consciousness  by  being  conceived  in  words  as 
its  necessary  condition,  mode,  form,-  vesture,  vehicle  ;  the  in- 
strument of  the  mind  in  conceiving  it,  of  the  memory  in  re- 
taining it,  and  of  the  voice  and  the  pen  in  conveying  it  to 
other  minds"  (ii.  52.)  Words  are  the  "  element,  matrix  and 
pabulum  of  thought ;  insomuch  that  a  thought  as  such  is  real- 
ized to  our  consciousness  only  in  its  concrete  verbal  form."  On 
this  general  ground  it  is  argued,  that  if  there  be  an  intelli- 
gible communication  of  the  Divine  will  to  man,  it  must  be 
made  in  human  language,  in  words,  or  signs,  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  words.  Man  thinks  only  in  words  ;  therefore  he 
can  receive  thoughts  only  in  words.  The  inspiration  consists 
in  giving  the  words,  and  not  in  influencing  men  in  the  selection 
of  the  words.  For  in  the  latter  case,  the  words  af  e  not  God's 
but  man's.  Inspiration,  in  short,  is  objective,  and  not  subjec- 
tive ;  the  writers  are  not  the  object  of  inspiration,  but  words 
are  tiiat  object.    There  is  an  agency  of  man  in  receiving  the 
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words — and  so  far  forth  there  is  a  subjective  act  accompanj- 
ing  the  inspiration  ;  but  this  does  not  constitute  the  inspira- 
tion. Tlie  inspiration  itself  consists  in  giving  to  propnets 
and  apostles  the  words,  by  which  the  Divine  will  is  revealed 
to  the  human  race. 

In  another  passage  Mr.  Lord  puts  the  case  thus  :  "  The  Di- 
vine thoughts  conveyed  to  the  sacred  penmen  were  conveyed 
in  the  very  words  which  they  wrote  as  Holy  Scripture.  1. 
Because  thoughts  can  be  conveyed  from  one  mind  to  another 
only  in  words,  or  their  equivalent,  signs.  2.  Because  man  is 
so  constituted,  that  he  cannot  receive  and  be  conscious  of  the 
thoughts  of  another,  except  in  the  words  which  properly  ex- 
press them.  3.  Because  the  writer,  being  conscious  of  the 
words  as  he  received  them,  could  not  write  other  than  those 
words  without  resisting  his  consciousness  and  violating  his 
integrity.  4.  Because  words  so  conveyed,  received  and 
written,  are  the  very  words  of  Him  who  conveyed  them  ; 
whereas,  other  words  substituted  in  their  place  would  not  be 
His." 

These  general  positions  are  elucidated  at  length  in  all 
three  of  Mr.  Lord's  volumes — particularly  in  the  first.  Chap- 
ter IV.  is  on  Vocal  and  Written  Language ;  chapter  V.  on 
the  Origin  of  Language  ;  chapter  VIII.  Words  necessarily 
and  perfectly  express  the  Thoughts  conceived  in  them  ; 
chapter  IX.  Nature  and  OflSce  of  Types ;  chapter  X.  Thoughts 
Remembered  only  in  Words  ;  chapter  XI.  The  Figurative 
Use  of  Words  ;  chapter  XII.  False  Theory  of  Language, 
that  Words  represent  Things  instead  of  Thoughts.  Both  the 
other  volumes  also  enter  into  this  subject  in  various  aspects 
and  relations,  and  in  comparison  with  other  theories.  We 
can  only  touch  on  a  few  of  the  points. 

1.  "  Language  is  not  a  product  of  human  ingenuity,  but  a 
primeval  gift  of  God,  essential  to  man's  exercise  of  the  pow- 
er of  thought,  and  necessary  at  the  very  dawn  of  his  exist- 
ence." This  is  argued,  not  only  from  the  narrative  in  Gene- 
sis about  man^s  primeval  condition,  but  also  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  absurdities  involved  in  any  other  sup- 
position. Naturalism  takes  for  granted  that  man  was  at  first 
m  an  infantile,  or  merely  animal  condition  ;  that  he  long  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  and  that  at  length,  necessity 
led  to  the  invention  and  use  of  language.  But  there  are  no 
facts  to  support  this  hypothesis  ;  the  weight  of  historical  ev- 
dence  is  against  it.  And,  in  fact,  "  such  thinking  as  the  in- 
vention of  language  implies,  presupposes  the  actual  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  words."    The  knowledge  of  words  *'  was  no 
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less  necessary  to  man  as  a  thinking  and  social  being,  than 
light  was  to  his  seeing,  and  sound  to  his  hearing."  A  prime- 
val revelation,  of  which  there  is  such  distinct  evidence,  also 
implies  that  language  was  comparatively  full  formed  from 
the  beginning. 

2.  *' Words  are  the  matrix,  vehicle,  instrument  of  thought, 
and  as  articulated  and  written,  are  representatives  not  of 
tJiingSj  but  only  of  thoughts.  Words  are  as  perfect  a  medium 
of  thought  as  light  is  of  visual,  or  air  of  auricular  perception; 
and  to  those  who  understand  and  use  them  alike,  they  per- 
fectly convey  the  thoughts  conceived  in  them  from  one  mind 
to  another."  This  general  position,  that  "  words  represent 
thoughts  and  not  thmgs,"  is  advocated  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  philosophical  chapters  of  the  first  volume  (ch. 
xii).  The  contrary  view  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  sensual- 
istic  philosophy,  deriving  all  thought  from  sensation,  or  from 
certain  fictitious  ideas  (images),  the  product  of  sensation.  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  is  shown,  that,  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
words  of  any  language  such  a  derivation  is  impossible.  The 
mind  has  its  instinctive  beliefs,  its  necessary  laws  of  thought 
— and  by  these,  in  the  main,  language  is  determined.  Words 
are  not  "  primarily  sounds,"  like  those  of  animals  ;  but "  artic- 
ulate sounds,  of  which  animals  are  incapable  ;  sounds  of  which 
the  articulation  is  the  effect  conjointly  of  the  intellect,  the 
will  and  the  vocal  organs,  exerted  purposely  to  express  the 
thoughts,  which  it  is  their  office  respectively  to  embody  and 
convey.  They  involve  intelligence,  discrimination  and  de- 
sign ;  and  have  a  particular  signification  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  utterer,  before  he  articulates  them."  They  are 
"  organic  utterances  indissolubly  connected  with  thought 
from  the  earliest  exercise  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  and  the 
earliest  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs  in  articulation,"  and  not 
"  sounds  invented  by  men,  to  which,  by  after  agreement,  they 
annex  a  meaning  to  signify  particular  things."  The  soul  is  a 
distinct  entity,  with  its  own  capacities  and  relations.  Its  vi- 
tal and  necessary  relations  are  to  moral  and  religious  ends — 
to  God  as  creator,  judge  and  redeemer.  These  relations  can 
be  conceived  only  by  means  of  language.  All  that  we  can 
know  of  God,  and  all  that  can  be  revealed  to  us  about  Him 
must  take  this  form  of  words — words  representing  thoughts 
and  not  merely  external  things.  So,  too,  the  primary  beliefs 
of  the  mind  can  only  be  known  or  expressed  in  language. 
And  revelation  itself  "  is  addressed  not  to  a  particular  facul- 
ty of  our  minds,  but  to  our  whole  nature  as  rational  and  ac- 
countable agents.    When  its  truths  are  presented  to  the 
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mind  in  words" — and  only  thus  can  they  be  expressed — 
"  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  responds  to  their  reality 
and  truth."  And  if  not  thus  expressed  they  cannot  awaken 
our  moral  and  religious  susceptibilities. 

3.  Of  Vocal  and  Written  Language  (ch.  iv.)  Thought 
may  be  expressed  in  words  and  its  equivalent  signs  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  :  (1.)  By  articulate  vocal  signs.  (2.)  By  sig- 
nificant acts  and  gestures.  (3.)  By  picture-writing.  (4.)  By 
hieroglyphics.  ^5.)  By  arbitrary  marks — as  in  the  Chinese 
language — not  alphabetic,  yet  representing  vocal  sounds. 
(6.)  By  every  species  of  alphabetic  writing.  "Spoken  wo  da 
are  audiUe  thowahta.  Pictures,  hieroglyphics,  and  alphabetic 
marks  are  visible  thoughts"  Thoughts  in  the  mind,  too, 
"  which  are  not  in  any  manner  expressed,  are,  at  least  so  far 
as  we  are  conscious  oi  them,  silently  articulated  or  clothed 
in  words."  "  There  is  an  analogy  between  the  oflSce  of  words 
as  the  instrument  of  thought,  and  that  of  light  as  the  instru- 
ment of  vision,  and  of  air  as  the  instrument  of  hearing.  By 
means  of  light  we  become  conscious  of  seeing  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye.  By  means  of  air  we  become  conscious 
of  hearing  through  the  ear.  So  by  means  of  words  we  be- 
come conscious  of  thinking,  and  by  means  of  the  vocal  organs 
and  of.  writing,  we  express  our  thoughts  audibly  and  visibly 
to  ourselves  and  others."  Though  the  mind  is  doubtless  ac- 
tive in  the  forming  of  thoughts  before  they  take  shape 
as  words,  yet  when  the  thoughts  are  distinct,  discriminated, 
defined,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  expressed  to  others,  to  be 
a  vehicle  of  communication,  they  must  needs  take  the  form  of 
words.  So,  too,  memory  is  distinct  only  in  conjunction  with 
words.  And  as  no  mind  can  communicate  with  another  mind, 
so  as  to  be  intelligible,  exceptir.ij  through  the  medium  of  a 
spoken  or  written  language,  so,  too,  no  intelligible  revelation 
can  be  made  excepting  in  this  way. 

4.  Words  necessarily  and  perfectly  express  the  Thoughts 
conceived  in  them.  "  As  we  conceive  and  are  conscious  of 
thoughts  only  in  words,  so  our  words  necessarily  and  per- 
fectly signify  and  express  the  thoughts  which  we  conceive 
in  them  ;  since  all  tnat  we  are  conscious  of  in  thinking,  we 
are  conscious  of  in  the  words  in  which  we  think." 

"  In  thinking,  the  mind  selects  and  collocates  the  words  in 
which  we  are  conscious  of  our  thoughts,  and  which  we  speak 
or  write  when  we  express  our  thought  to  others  ;  since  we  are 
no  otherwise  conscious  of  thoughts  than  of  the  words  in  that 
succession  in  which  we  write  or  verbally  express  them  ;  and 
since  the  thought  conveyed  in  a  perfect  sentence  is  precisely 
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that  thought  only  as  it  is  defined  and  qualified  by  the  particular 
words  employed  and  collocated  as  they  are  when  the  sen- 
tence is  written  :  so  that  to  conceive  a  thought  in  words  is, 
of  necessity,  to  conceive  it  in  words  collocated  as  when  writ- 
ten, so  as  perfectly  to  express  it." 

"  Accordingly,  the  ttstis  loquendi;  the  exact  signification,  or 
sense  in  which  words  are  used  in  the  connections,  grammatical 
forms  and  collocations  assigned  to  them  in  sentences,  is  fixed 
by  the  action  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  so  that  the  rule  of 
uss^e  is  predetermined  by  the  intellectual  cougitative  act." 

These  general  principles  are  fully  unfolded  by  Mr.  Lord  in 
their  various  ap{)lications  and  relations,  and  in  sharp  contrast 
with  other  theories.     Even  those  who  differ  from  him  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  the  result  of  mature  reflection, 
and  that  they  are  held  with  definiteness  and  advocated  ivith 
force.      In  reference  to  those,  who  claim  that  they   think 
without  words,  or  that  words  are  necessarily  fluctuating  and 
uncertain,  he  says,  that  "  they  labor  hard  to  convey  their 
own  thoughts  to  their  fellow  mortals  by  this  inadequate  and 
fallacious  medium.     And  though  they  necessarily  fail  to  fur- 
nish any  evidence  that  they  have  any  thoughts  which  they 
have  not  words  to  express,  they  exhibit  a  degree  of  skill  in 
using  words  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify  nothing,  and  thereby 
subject  themselves  to  the  obloquy  of  not  being  understood." 
5.  This  theory  of  language,  as  applied  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  ofiers,  it  is  claimed,  a  strong  rational   argu- 
ment, in  support  of  their  own  testimony  (above  adduced), 
that  this  inspiration  is  verbal.     **  A  revelation  from  God  is  a 
communication  of  his  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  intelligently  apprehended  and  understood  by  men. 
A  revelation  when  audibly  spoken,  or  when  committed  to 
writing,  must  be  expressed  in  words,  and  in  words  which  in- 
telligibly and  definitely   express  and  convey   the  thoughts 
which  they  are  employed  to  represent  and  reveal.   For  other- 
wise they  either  would  reveal  nothing,  or  no  one  could  de- 
termine what   they   revealed."    *' Inspiration,  as  its  eflects 
show,  comprised  a  correct  conception  oi  the  meaning,  the  form 
and  the  sound  of  the  words  in  which  the  inspired  thoughts 
were  conveyed,  so  that  the  sacred  writers  were  rendered  con- 
scious of  the  thoughts,  and  were  qualified  to  conceive  them  in 
the  same  words,  and  to  express  them  intelligibly  and  perfectly 
by  speaking-and  writing.    Their  words,  therefore,  necessarily 
represented  and  expressed  the  thoughts  of  w^hich  they  were 
made  conscious  by  inspiration."     So  that  *•  the  words  of  the 
original  text  of  Scripture,  being  the  words  in  which  the  Di- 
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vine  thoughts  were  inspired  into  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
writers,  infallibly  represent  those  thoughts,  and  are  as  infal- 
lible as  the  thoughts  are." 

We  add,  under  this  head  only  a  reference  to  what  the  au- 
thor says  on  the  Figurative  Use  of  Words  (ch.  XI.),  and  on 
the  Nature  and  Office  of  Types  (ch.  IX.).  The  necessity  of 
figurative  language  is  shown  by  a  clear  analysis  of  its  nature. 
As  to  Types,  which  have  frequentlv  been  extravagantly 
pressed  by  the  advocates  of  a  verbal  inspiration,  it  is  made 
evident,  that  the  theory  of  language  here  advocated  is  utter- 
ly opposed  to  all  fanciful  conceits  of  figurative  and  typical  in- 
terpretations. These  have  been  adopted  just  because  their 
advocates  had  not  the  true  theory  >of  language  ;  because  they 
did  not  take  the  words  of  Scripture  to  signify  simply  and  ex- 
actly the  thoughts  which  they  express  in  the  connections  in 
which  they  are  employed.  "  For  men,  therefore,  to  treat  as 
typical  anything  which  had  not  that  office  by  Divine  ap 
pomtment,  would  be  an  error  like  that  of  substituting  woras 
of  their  own  choosing,  in  place  of  the  original  words  of  inspi- 
ration." 

IV.  Objections  and  Difficulties.  Some  of  these  have  already 
been  incidentally  noticed  ;  others,  too,  will  be  referred  to 
under  the  fifth  head.  Mr.  Lord  nowhere  treats  them  in  a 
distinct  chapter,  but  refers  to  them  repeatedly  at  various 
points  in  his  different  volumes. 

1.  It  may  be  said,  that  we  do  not  necessarily  think  in 
words  ;  that  thought  and  words  are  not  identical.  But,  any 
so-called  thought  that  precedes  words  (internally  conceived), 
is  to  say  the  least  immature  thought ;  it  is  undeveloped  ;  it 
is  not  yet  in  the  logical  form  necessary  for  its  communication. 
There  is  doubtless  a  mental  process  before  the  thoughts  are 
definitely  shaped  in  the  mind  ;  but  when  the  thought  is  con- 
sumated  it  must  take  the  form  of  language.  And  the  ques- 
tion, here,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  one  simply 
about  the  process  of  forming  thoughts  in  our  own  minds,  out 
rather  about  the  communication  of  the  thoughts  of  God  to  the 
human  mind.  And  Mr.  Lord's  challenge  to  opposers  is  to 
show,  how  such  a  communication  can  be  made  without  the  in- 
strumentality of  words.  And  these  thoughts,  too,  as  they  are 
the  most  important,  having  respect  to  God's  will  and  purposes, 
and  man's  salvation,  must  needs  be  communicated  in  the  most 
unimpeachable  and  infallible  form.  And  how  can  this  be 
without  language,  or  signs  equivalent  to  a  vocal  utterance  ? 

2.  It  is  said,  that  such  an  inspiration  of  words  implies  that 
we  know  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operations,  and  that  this 
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is  inconceivable.  One  answer  to  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
almost  all  who  believe  in  inspiration  admit  that  much  of  the 
Bible  (all  the  direct  communications  and  revelations)' was 
imparted  in  words  ;  and  of  course,  that  in  respect  to  so  much 
of  the  Bible,  inspiration  is  necessarily  verbal.  **The  moment 
they  admit  that  by  inspiration  thoughts  were  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  the  prophets,  their  objections  are  as  conclusive 
against  their  own  theory  as  against  the  one  they  oppose." 
This  is  common  ground.  And,  again,  it  may  be  replied — 
that  this  theory  does  not  pretend  to  decide  the  mode  of  the 
Spirit's  agency  ;  but  simply  to  define  the  efiect  of  that  agen- 
cy. And,  once  more,  Mr.  Lord  asks,  "How  can  any  man  say 
that  revelation  is  the  efiect  of  one  mode  of  the  Divine  opera- 
fion,  and  that  inspiration  was  a  different  mode  (viz  :  an  oper- 
ation on  the  faculties)  unless  he  certainly  and  infallibly  knows 
something  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  such  Divine  opera- 
tions?" 

3.  Another  objection  is  met  by  the  statement,  that  "Inspi- 
ration does  not  imply  that  the  words  recorded  as  having  been 
spoken  by  wicked  and  evil  spirits  were  divinely  inspired  into 
the  minds  of  those  speakers  ;  but  only  that  in  order  to  the 
word*  of  those  speakers  being  infallibly  recorded,  they  were 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers  by  inspiration." 

4.  The  verbal  theory  is  said  to  throw  discredit  on  versions 
as  compared  with  the  original  Scriptures.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  applies  to  the  verbal  theory,  any  more  than  to 
any  view  which  makes  Inspiration  extend  to  the  whole  of 
Scripture.  Mr.  Lord  further  says,  in  conformity  with  his 
theory  of  language,  "That  inspired  thoughts  as  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  original  text  of  Scripture,  being  clearly  con- 
ceived in  those  words  by  a  translator,  and  as  clearly  con- 
ceived in  the  words  of  another  language,  may  be  as  clearly 
expressed  in  such  other  words  as  they  are  in  the  original  • 
and  the  inspired  thoughts  may  be  conveyed  to  the  reader  of 
the  translations  as  perfectly  as  they  were  conveyed  by  in- 
spiration to  the  sacred  writers,  and  as  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  readers  of  the  original  text ;  since  in  both  instances  the 
words  equally  express  and  are  the  correlates,  vehicles,  and 
representatives  of  the  thoughts  conceived  in  them  ;  and 
since  it  is  impossible  that  particular  thoughts  should  be  per- 
fectly conceived,  except  in  words  which  perfectly  represent 
and  express  them." 

5.  Tne  difficulties  derived  from  the  variations  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  text,  are  "as  hard  to  be  surmounted  on  any 
other  view  of  the  subject  as  on  that  of  verbal  inspiration  ; 
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"  they  are  far  less  real  and  important  than  is  commonly  im- 
agined, .  .  .  and  do  not  affect  any  important  fact  or  doctrine ; 
or  if  they  do  in  any  instance,  such  fact  or  doctrine  is  else- 
where and  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  earliest,  most  perfect 
and  most  reliable  copies. 

6.  There  are  not  only  variations  in  the  text,  but  also  vari- 
ations in  the  statement  of  the  same  facts  or  events  or  say- 
ings, as  recorded  by  different  writers.  No  more  diflBculty,  it 
is  alleged,  is  found  in  harmonizing  such  accounts  on  the  theo- 
ry of  verbal  inspiration,  than  on  any  theory  which  holds  to 
tne  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures — than  on  the  theory  that 
the  writers  were  so  guided  and  superintended  as  to  be  kept 
from  error.  If  there  is  substantial  agreement,  then  there 
may  be  diversified  statements  of  the  same  fact.  The  Holy 
Spirit  speaks  to  and  through  each  writer,  according  to  his 
character,  training,  past  knowledge  and  individuality,  and 
may  therefore  give  different  aspects  of  the  same  truth.  Mr. 
Lord  does  not  entei;  into  the  explanation  of  these  difficulties 
in  detail  j  but  says  that  nothing  of  practical  value  is  gained 
by  lowering  the  theory  of  inspiration.  He  is  arguing  with 
tnose  who  hold  equally  with  himself,  that  all  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  inspired.*  , 

7.  Another  objection,  taken  from  comparatively  trivial  and 

Sersonal  statements  and  allusions — as  Paul's  greetings  to  in- 
ividuals,  his  directions  to  Timothy  about  his  cloak  and 
parchments,  and  the  like — is  met  in  this  way  :  "Such  pas- 
sages express  the  very  thoughts  which,  under  like  circum- 
stances, the  same  writers  would  have  expressed  in  ordinary 
uncanonical  letters.  They  actually  had,  as  men,  the  feelings, 
wishes,  sentiments,  intentions,  which  they  expressed.  But 
what  of  that  ?  Does  that  forbid  that  these  thoughts  should 
be  intelligently  realized  to  their  intelligent  consciousness  by 
inspiration,  when  in  their  official  capacity  they  were  to  write 
them  as  part  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  Was  there  not  the  same 
necessity  that  these  particular  thoughts  in  distinction  from  all 
the  other  thoughts  of  which  they  were  personally  conscious, 
should  be  divinely  selected  and  specially  inspired  into  their 
minds  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  God  as  moral  Governor,  as 
there  was  that  particular  historical  fact  in  distinction  from  all 
others,  concernmg  the  lives  and  acts  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Jo- 

^^—       —  ■       ■       — ■■         ■       -»  »  —      —■       — —  I.         ■  ■  I    ■    ■  -    ■■■  ■■!  ■!■■  ■  ■■  <l^  ^ 

*Car8on  on  Inspiration,  p.  132,  Hays  in  reference  to  the  inscription  on  the 
cross,  differently  given  by  each  evangelist :  ''If  the  four  accounts  are  all  sub- 
stantially true,  and  would  not  discredit  any  four  uninspired  men,  they  may, 
without  any  disparagement  to  God,  be  all  we  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^' 
But  did  not  the  Holy  Spirit  know  exactly  just  how  the  words  read  T 
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seph,  David,  and  other  Scripture  characters  should  be  so  se- 
lected and  inspired  ?  etc.* 

But  why  need  the  writers  be  inspired  in  respect  to  matters 
which  they  knew  before  ?  "The  matter  so  inserted  shows  to 
what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  the  Divine  Lawgiver  and 
Author  of  the  original  revelations,  saw  it  to  be  necessary — 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind  and  the  purposes  of  his  gov- 
ernment— to  connect  the  revelation  he  gave  and  enjoined  with 
the  agency  and  experience  of  contemporary  individuals,  fam- 
ilies and  nations,  and  with  human  nature  in  like  particulars 
and  like  circumstances  in  all  subsequent  times."  (Prophetic 
Office,  pp.  119-121.) 

8.  The  language  of  the  Bible  is  said  to  be  the  language  of 
common  life  ;  and  this  is  not  only  granted  by  Mr.  Lord,  but 
emphasized  and  shown  to  be  necessary  to  a  verbal  inspira- 
tion. The  writers  were  inspired  to  use  these  idioms — "because 
they  understood,  and  were  qualified  by  their  education  to 
write  that  language  in  the  style  to  which  they  were  respect- 
ively accustomed  ;  because  their  readers  also  were  qualified 
to  understand  what  they  so  wrote  ;  and  because  when  trans- 
lated into  the  like  phraseology  of  different  nations,  what  they 
wrote  would  be  level  to  the  capacity  of  common  people,  whose 
thoughts  and  style  of  expression  are  for  the  most  part  alike." 
"Because  the  writer^  and  readers  understood  the  words  and 
style,  which  were  in  common  use  to  express  all  personal  and 
social  facts,  relations  and  beliefs — all  that  they  previously 
knew — it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  their  understandings, 
that  the  supernatural  revelation  should  be  communicated  in 
the  same  familiar  words  and  styles."t 

9.  But  it  is  said,  that  each  writer  has  his  own  style  and 
idioms,  his  own  individuality  ;  and  that  this  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  Now,  this  in- 
dividuality of  style  is  just  as  marked  in  those  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  all  who  believe  in  inspiration  hold  to  have  been 
directly  revealed  and  verbally  communicated — e.  g,  in  the 
prophets,  the  revelations  given  to  Paul  and  the  like — as  it  is 
m  other  parts,  which  are  said  (on  account  of  this  individual- 
ity), not  to  be  verbally  inspired.  So  that  the  objection  is  in  fact 
refuted  by  the  concessions  of  some  who  urge  it.  But,  further, 
Mr.  Lord  lays  down  the  dictum-^"That  it  was  necessary 
that  the  books  should  be  inspired  in  the  language,  style  and 
diction  of  the  recipients,  that  he  and  his  readers  might,  in 
their  own  accustomed  and  familiar  words  and  idioms  under- 

*  lospiratioD  not  Guidance,  p.  97-8.    See  also  Plenary  Inspiration,  260-1. 
t  i'leaary  Insp.  262-3.    Proph.  Office  of  Christ,  119-121. 
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stand  correctlv  what  had  been  conveyed  by  inspiration  ;  and 
because  no  other  than  the  inspired  words  could  perfectly  and 
infallibly  express  and  convey  the  inspired  thought/'*    And, 
again,  "the  reason  why  the  styles  of  the  different  writers  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  arises  not  from  the  fact  that  what  they 
wrote  was  inspired,  nor  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to 
which  the  inspired  thoughts  relate,  but  wholly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  thoughts  conveyed  must  necessarily  be 
inspired  in  words  familiar  to  the  writers,  because  they  could 
receive,  understand  and  be  conscious  of  the  inspired  thoughts 
only  in  words  which  were  previously  known  and  familiar  to 
them.    Accordingly  it  happens  both  in  the  prophets  and  the 
evangelists,  that  in  some  instances  the  same  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed by  different  writers  in  different  words,  and  in  other 
instances  in  the  same  words."t    To  which  is  added  the  con- 
sideration J  "that  the  entire  scheme  of  mediation,  intercourse 
and  fellowship  between  God  and  man  requires  this.     It  was 
necessary  that  the  Divine  Messenger  himself  should  be  capaci- 
tated in  human  nature  to  sympathize  in  all  that  concerned 
his  people  individually  and  personally.     Hence  He  employs 
men  of  like  passions,  sympathies  and.  trials  to  preach  his 
word.    In  like  manner  He  employed  the  sacred  penmen  to 
write  in  His  words  whatever  of  their  personal  experience, 
feelings,  affections,  circumstances,  history.  He  thought  nec- 
essary for  instruction,  warning,  example  or  encouragement  to 
others,"  etc. 

So  "the  Word  of  God,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  stands  out 
as  the  verbal  expression  of  His  thoughts  and  will  .  .  .  and 
the  intermediate  instrument  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  in- 
tercourse and  influence  between  Him  and  them  .  .  in  a  man- 
ner analogotis  in  respect  to  its  externality  ^  its  mediate  insti-umen- 
taUtv^  and  its  enduring  existence^  to  the  Divine  Logos,  the  per- 
sonm  Word  incarnate^  the  visible  Mediator  J^  And  thus  is  the 
whole  theory  rounded  off,  and  brought  into  its  vital  relations 
with  the  Incarnation.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  further  thought  and  study. 

V.  Contrast  and  Comparison  of  Theories.  It  was,  perhaps, 
natural  that  Mr.  Lord  in  his  discussions  should  have  most  di- 
rect regard  to  the  theories  which  come  nearest  to  his  own, 
and  should  be  most  anxious  to  point  out  their  deficiences  ;  as 
his  object  was  to  unite  all  who  accept  the  Scriptures  as  an 
infallible  guide  upon  one  basis,  against  all  those  who  would 
weaken  or  undermine  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Bible. 

*  Inapiration  not  Guidance,  p.  161.    See  p.  42-3,  94-6. 
t  Plenary  Inspiration,  pp.  99-102.    See  also  p.  263.^ 
}  Prophetical  Office,  p.  64-6. 
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His  second  volume  is  largely  occupied  with  the  criticism 
of  recent  works  on  the  subject,  particularly  those  of  Morell 
and  Professor  Lee,  and  with  an  examination  of  articles  in  the 
3iUiotheca  Sacra  emd  Princeton  Review.  For  our  present  ob- 
ject it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  summary  on  a  few  of  the 
main  points. 

1.  The  Theory  of  Degrees  of  Inspiration.  This  has  gen- 
erally been  abandoned  by  the  best  recent  writers  of  all  shades 
of  opinion.     It  is  felt  to  be  arbitrary  and  mechanical,  unsup- 

Eorted  by  Scripture,  and  relieving  no  difficulties  that  are  not 
etter  met  by  a  more  vital  and  organic  view  of  inspiration. 
Of  the  four  or  five  degrees  of  inspiration  enumerated,  that  of 
snggestion  is  the  only  one  which  falls  under  the  head  of  a 
proper  inspiration.  The  implied  and  assumed  difference 
between  doctrines  and  facts  cannot  be  carried  out  in  a  ra- 
tional and  satisfactory  manner.  So  much  of  Scripture  is  un- 
deniably represented  as  coming  directly  from  God,  that  the 
remaining  parts  ought  not  to  give  the  norm  and  definition  of 
inspiration. 

2.  The  Intuitional  Theory.  This  is  fully  and  ably  discuss- 
ed by  Mr.  Lord  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  second  volume,  in 
opposition  to  the  rationalists.  He  shows  "  that  the  power  of 
intuition  is  not  receptive^  but  xhqyqXj  perceptive  ;  that  it  is  ex- 
ercised immediately  and  involuntarily,  and  is  not  susceptible 
of  enlargement  or  improvement  by  instruction,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  the  subject  or  organ  pf  inspired  thoughts,  whether 
with  or  without  words,  or  of  any  inward  spiritual  inspiration, 
inspiration  of  genius  or  awakening  of  religious  consciousness  ; 
and  that  the  mental  power  of  perceiving  truths  intuitively 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  distinguished  from  instinct,  by  its  attri- 
butes of  intelligence,  and  on  the  other,  from  intellectual  cogi- 
tation, by  the  feet  that  intuitive  perceptions  are  immediate, 
natural,  involuntary  and  necessary,  and  are  neither  acquired  * 
nor  improved  by  instruction,  whereas  intellectual  cogitation 
is  mediate,  through  the  intervention  of  words,  is  consequent 
on  instruction,  and  is  voluntary." 

The  fact  is,  that  even  revelation  has  naught  directly  to  do 
with  the  "  elevation  of  thp  intuitional  consciousness."  Reve- 
lation is  given  to  solve  the  problem  of  man's  spiritual  and 
eternal  destiny  ;  it  presupposes  that  man  is  a  moral  and  ra- 
tional being — that  he  has  intuition  of  moral  and  rational 
truths.  These  truths  are  simple,  ultimate,  invariable.  No 
action  upon  them,  no  enlargement  of  them,  could  possibly 
answer  the  question  which  revelation  is  given  to  solve. 

3.  The  Distinction  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration.     This 
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has  been,  among  recent  writers,  chiefly  elaborated  by  Prof. 
Lee.  The  distinction  is  taken  and  used  bv  different  writers 
with  different  sense  and  intent.  (1.)  Some  say  that  the  Bible 
contains  a  revelation  ;  that  so  far  forth  it  is  inspired :  but 
that  there  is  very  much  in  the  Bible  which  is  not  directly  re- 
veal'jd,  and  which  is  also  not  inspired.  Here  revelation  and 
inspiration  cover  the  same  ground  ;  but  neither  covers  the 
ground  of  the  whole  Scripture.  (2.)  Others  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two ;  say  that  tlie  Bible  contains  revelations  (di- 
rect communications  from  God),  which  of  course  are  also  in- 
spired :  but  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  though  not  strictlv 
a  revelation,  is  still  inspired.  The  Bible  contains  much 
which  the  writers  knew  by  tradition  and  experience  and 
have  recorded  ;  but  yet  in  recordinq:  tiiis  they  were  inspired, 
so  as  to  be  kept  free  from  error.  Though  the  whole  Bible  is 
not  strir-tly  a  revehition,  yet  it  is  all  inspired.  Here  inspira- 
tion covers  a  broader  ground  tlian  revelation.  This  is  snb- 
stantinlly  the  position  oi*  Prof.  Lee.  Yet  it  is  here  manifest 
that  this  distinction,  as  thus  held,  is  not  strictly  interwoven 
with  the  theory  of  inspiration,  and  does  not  help  it  much, 
one  way  or  another.  For  if  the  ins|)iring  act  determines  nil 
the  words  and  statements  ol  the  Bible  (equally  those  which 
are  not,  as  those  which  are  revelations),  then,  much  is  not 
gained  for  qualifying  the  theory  of  inspiration  by  insistinjr  on 
the  distinction  between  revelation  and  ins|)iration.  Inspiration 
guarmiees  the  humaTi  elements  as  much  as  it  does  the  divine 
element-  of  the  Bible,  as  l»einii  exact  and  infallihle.  (3.)  The 
third  vit'vv  siys,  tliat  whatever  distinction  m\y  forin  Ih  he 
madeh«  tween  the  two,  vet  in  point  of  fact  thev  l)oth  trotoi-etli- 
er  ;  th.it  the  Bihie  is  a  communication  in  1  nguage  fV(»ni  G<»d 
to  m;in  :  as  being  such  a  CiMnHinnication  it  is  a  revel  »tinn  ; 
and  the'  tact  of  its  bein^  such  i  eommunieation  is  Iso  the 
fact  (»r  inspiration — tor  lhi^  is  what  inspir;itioii  me  ms.  This 
i<  th  '  vi(»\v  ot"  Mr.  Lord.  H(^  says  :  ''In  b<)t,h  T."<  inM»t-. 
wlierevei'  the  words  which  aro  translated  reveal,  ret'erl  d  r-  r- 
elfih'fiif,  lire  applied  to  anytliinir  contained  in  tlu'  Sei  »ptnje-, 
disiiiut  verbal  t  ommnnie;'ti<  !<s  are  lefenedtw/'  iuep!^ 
to  Flo  .  Lre.  he  -nys:  th.»t  '*the  distinction  whleli  i*^;  -i  .\« 
berv\«Mn  Revel- tion  ami  Insjii-^'ion  is  ol>vious)\  'horc'tiir: 
iir  Irv,  III  to  a  discussion  ol  iIn'  nnture  and  nvdo  «»/  In.  t-in 
ti'!':  -i' <  e,  arcdiding  lo  his  views,  every  por'ion  ol  li«- 
S<  ripHir  was  in-[»!red.  iid  Ik  holds  to  one  kind  o  h  ,  n  =  ;, 
ie  '  1  ''''tenc'-  of  tlitVeren*  kinds  and  ^]eLiTe(^<,  1  h;  .  ,  r 
ti"   .         lie    1  o<»I)j(»ct-   stm-pou  Iv  on   Serititm  ^o   ; 

'"  'It   iv'.   (i     d:»:.(<-    i>[)    ol!',  3  0.      Se»^  nl  <»   rr'i>h      <       Hi  t 

-■  h'    .1       •      .  1   V 
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to  Prof.  Lee'8  ascription  of  all  "  revelations  to  the  Logos,  and 
all  inspiration  to  the  Holy  Spirit  *  and  especially  to  liis  as- 
sumption that  the  Logos  withdrew,  as  to  his  immediate  per- 
sonal presence  and  agency,  at  or  before  the  death  of  Moses 
from  all  direct  action  as  theocratic  ruler  and  revealer. 

4.  The  Distinction  between  the  *  Mechanical '  and  *  Dynam- 
ical '  Theories  is  also  discussed  in  connection  with  the  same 
work.t  Mr.  Lord  claims  that  the  *  mechanical '  or  *  verbal ' 
theory  holds,  equally  with  the  other,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
employs  man's  faculties  in  accordance  with  their  natural 
laws  ;  and  says  that  the  *  dynamical'  theory  is  not  "  a  theory 
of  inspiration  as  a  divine  act,  but  a  theory  of  effects  on  man  s 
faculties  in  uttering,  writing,  publishing,  making  known  rev- 
elations to  others."  The  fact  is  that  the  two  words  *  mechan- 
ical '  and  *  dynamical  *  do  not  accurately  express  either  the- 
ory, or  reach  to  the  real  .question  at  issue,  which  is, 

5.  The  Relation  and  Proportion  of  the  Divine  and  Human 
Elements  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Some  seem  to  think, 
that  they  have  attained  a  clearer  view  of  inspiration,  and 
freed  it  from  difficulties,  whey  they  say  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains  both  Divine  and  Human  elements.  But  very  different 
ideas  may  be  intended  by  this  phrase,  and  very  diverse  con- 
clusions derived  from  it.  (L)  It  may  simply  mean,  that  the 
Bible  tells  us  about  man  as  well  as  about  God — about  human 
frailties,  imperfections  and  sins,  as  well  as  about  God\s  works 
and  words.  This  is  true  ;  nobody  disputes  it ;  and  nobody 
can  make  much  out  of  it  for  a  theory  of  inspiration.  (2.)  It 
may,  however,  be  meant  and  implied  that  the  Bible,  consid- 
ered as  a  record  of  facts  and  truths,  has  human  elements  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  imperfect,  fallible,  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory, as  are  the  books  that  proceed  from  men  ;  that  it  does 
not  merely  tell  us  about  human  imperfections,  but  does  this 
in  a  fallible  and  imperfect  manner.  It  may  mean,  in  short, 
that  the  human  element  is  uninspired, ^and  the  divine  element 
is  inspired  ;  so  that  the  distinction  between  the  divine  and 
the  human  in  the  Bible  is  the  same  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  inspired  and  what  is  uninspired.  But  this  is 
not  what  is  meant  by  Prof.  Lee,  or  by  any  who  hold  to  the 

rlenary  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  sacred  books.  (3.) 
t  may  mean,  again,  that  the  Bible,  though  made  up  of  divine 
and  human  elements,  is  still  inspired  in  relation  to  both  the 
elements.  How,  then,  does  the  distinction  aid  us  in  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration?     For  the  doctrine  of  inspirar 

*  Insp.  not  Guidauce  253  seq. 

t  Inspiration  not  Guidance,  pp.  235,  252. 
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tion  is  specifically  about  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
the  whole  Bible.  And  if  it  is  all  inspired,  then  so  far  forth, 
it  is  all  from  God,  all  divine.  And  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
got  any  further  along  with  the  distinction,  than  we  might 
have  i^ot  without  it.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  inspira- 
tion still  remains,  as  indeterminate  as  ever.  It  is  a  question 
as  to  how  far,  in  the  inspiring  act  of  God,  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  the  human  mind  were  used — whether  they  were  re- 
stricted to  receiving  a  communication  in  words,  or  w^ere  eflfec- 
tually  determined  by  the  divine  agency  in  the  selection  of 
words — which  is  the  theory  we  have  to  consider  under  the 
next  head. 

It  jnay  be  alleged,  that  the  human  element  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  words  employed  are  human  words.  To  this  Mr.  Lord 
replies:*  "  If  in  any  sense  of  thelanguage,  the  words  of  which 
the  Bible  consists,  or  the  act  of  writing  them,  or  both  togeth- 
er, constitute  a  distinct  human  element  of  the  Scriptures, 
then  the  same  words  when  audibly  spoken  by  Jehovah  to  the 
patriarchs,  to  Moses,  the  Israelites,  the  prophets,  the  people 
of  Judea,  and  the  apostles,  and  when  spoken  by  the  Father 
to  the  Son,  and  by  the  Son  to  the  Father,  must  have  the  same 
human  element  in  them  ;  and  must  therefore  have  been  oth- 
er than  infallible."  Who  can  tell  where  the  human  ends  and 
the  divine  begins,  especially  if  the  Scripture  in  all  its  parts 
is  inspired — the  Word  of  God  ? 

6.  The  last  contrasted  theory  is  that  which  makes  Inspira- 
tion to  be  a  divine  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  writers, 
guiding,  determining  them  in  the  choice  of  the  words,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  divine  act  imparting  the  words.  "The  ques- 
tion," says  Mr.  Lord,  "  comes  finally  to  this  :  Did  the  inspi- 
ration which  is  affirmed  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  impart,  con- 
vey, transfer  to  the  minds  of  the  sacred  penmen  the  thoughts 
which  they  were  to  express  in  writing  ;  or,  did  that  inspira- 
tion, instead  of  conveying  any  thoughts  whatever,  only  ex- 
cite, enlighten,  assist  and  guide  the  writers  in  the  exercise 
of  their  faculties  ?  There  is  no  middle  ground  between  these 
two  views  ;  and  under  one  or  the  other  of  them,  every  theory 
of  inspiration  is  necessarily  to  be  classed."  The  former  rests 
the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
ground  "  that  they  consist  of  the  recorded  words  of  God  ;" 
the  latter,  on  the  ground  "  that  the  writers  were  rendered 
infallible  in  selecting  and  recording  the  words."  But  in  what 
sense  were  the  writers,  or  could  they  have  been,  rendered 

*  Insp.  not  Guidance,  p.  183. 
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infallible,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  received  an  infallible 
communication  from  God  ?  Only  what  they  communicated 
was  infallible,  not  they  themselves  ;  and  it  was  and  could  be 
infallible,  not  as  the  product  of  their  authorship,  but  simply 
as  a  revelation  from  an  infallible  being. 

The  whole  here  turns  upon  the  question  whether  Inspira- 
tion is  to  be  defined  in  relation  to  the  writers,  or  to  what 
they  wrote.  In  other  words,  is  the  inspiration  to  be  defined 
by  its  subjective  aspects  in  relation  to  man,  or  its  objective, 
in  relation  to  God  ?  Were  the  men  inspired  to  write  the 
Word,  or  was  the  Word  they  wrote  inspired?  Alford  says, 
"  the  men  were  inspired,  the  books  were  the  result  of  that 
inspiration."  Mr.  Lord  says :  "  The  primary  error  which 
pervades  the  treatises  of  those  who  believe  in  any  Di- 
vine Inspiration,  is  that  of  regarding  the  Inspiration  as  an 
XTifluence  on  the  mental  faculties  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  fact 
of  such  a  guidance,  is,  we  apprehend,  nowhere  taught  in  the 
Scripture  as  a  constituent  oi  inspiration  ;  the  mode  of  it  is, 
we  think,  inconceivable."  The  passage  John  xvi.  13,  "  The 
spirit  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth,"  does  not  refer  to  their 
being  guided  in  the  selection  of  words,  but  to  a  knowledge 
of  what  Christ  had  spoken.  He  urges  the  consideration 
that  just  so  far  as  the  writers  were  left  to  choose  the  words, 
just  so  far  the  fallible,  human  element  may  have  intruded. 
If,  however,  the  writers  were  infallibly  guided  to  the  very 
words  (of  which  there  is  no  evidence),  then  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  result — the  effect  is  the  same  as  that  which  he 
contends  for  ;  while  his  theory  has  the  advantage  of  decisive 
Scriptural  support  in  all  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  claim 
to  be  directly  God-given.  He  asks  :  "Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  an  influence  on  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  without  suspending  the  free  exercise  of  those  facul- 
ties, should  determine  it  to  adopt  certain  particular  words 
whereby  to  express  its  thoughts  ?  Must  not  such  an  influ- 
ence amount  to  express  dictation?"*  And  again,  "No  de- 
gree or  kind  of  influence  ever  was,  or  possibly  could  be,  ex- 
erted on  man's  mind,  enabling  him  to  discover  or  know  the 
thoughts,  acts,  or  purposes  of  God  till  ho  revealed  them  by 
his  Spirit.  If  Inspiration  was  an  influence  on  the  faculties 
of  man,  then  the  Spirit  did  not  by  his  inspiring  influence  re- 
veal the  deep  things  of  God." 

In  liis  last  volume  t  Mr.  Lord  sums  up  his  objections  to  the 
theory  of  guidance,  in  substance,  thus  :  "  If  it  is  admitted  that 

•  Prophetic  Office  of  Christ,  pp.  100-104, 122-124 
t  Insp.  not  Goidauce,  p.  165.    Ibid.,  p.  163. 
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revelations,  predictions,  and  the  like,  were  directly  imparted 
in  words,  then  the  alleged  guidance  can  be  asserted  only  of 
those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  contain  historical  matters,  facts 
of  experience  and  observation,  previously  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  writers.  To  this  lie  objects :  1.  That  the  as- 
sertion of  such  an  infallible  guidance  about  such  matters  is 
unscriptural,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  taught  in  scripture, 
and  ot  being  contrary  to  what  is  t^ere  taught.  2.  It  is 
superfluous  and  unnecessary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  to  demand  it.  "  The  effect  required  is  fully  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  wnich 
teaches  that  what  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  was  conveyed  to 
their  minds  by  the  inbreathing  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  3.  It 
is  inconceivable  and  impossible.  "  For  it  implies  that  the 
sacred  writers  were,  in  the  intelligent  exercise  of  their  facul- 
ties, guided  to  select  words  whereby  to  express  thoughts  of 
which  they  were  unconscious,  which  is  mconceivable  and 
impossible."  "  Apart  from  words  we  have  no  conscious- 
ness of  thoughts.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  suppose  the  mind 
to  select — whether  with  or  without  guidance — words  w^here- 
by  to  express  thoughts  of  which  it  was  already  conscious  in 
words.  To  suppose  it  to  select  other  words,  is  to  suppose  it 
to  have  other  thoughts  differing  from  the  former  as  much  as 
the  newly-selected  words  difl'er  from  former  words."  4.  So 
that  this  supposed  guidance  and  influence,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, and  if  it  gives  us  infallible  truth,  must  in  the  end 
amount  to  the  same  as  the  theory  of  verbal  dictation  ;  it 
must  be  "  theopneustic,  the  inbreathing,  inspiring  act  of  God, 
conveying  the  requisite  intelligence  the  particular  truths, 
the  particular  thoughts,  theparticular  words  which  they  were 
to  write  as  His  Word,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  life." 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  present,  as  fully  as  our  limits 
allow,  the  theory  of  inspiration  advocated  by  Mr.  Lord  in 
his  various  treatises.  Our  object  has  been  expository  and 
not  controversial.  The  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
variety  of  opinions,  render  the  whole  question  one  of  specij?.! 
moment  at  this  time.  No  man  in  the  country,  not  even 
among  the  clergy,  has  bestowed  more  attention  upon  it  than 
the  author  of  these  volumes.  Even  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him  will  acknowledge  the  new  light  he  has  cast  upon 
many  important  topics,  and  the  new  aspects  ir^  which  he  has 

E resented  the  whole  matter  of  verbal  inspiration.     No  writer 
as  more  sharply  defined  the  various  theories,  or  traced  them 
more  definitely  to  their  logical  results  ;  and  no  one  has  as  yet 
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given  as  philosophical  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
strictest  theory,  freed,  too,  from  various  misapprehensions 
and  perversions,  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  associated 
and  embarrassed.  His  works  have  not  received  the  recogni- 
tion and  discussion  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled  by  their 
ability  and  comprehensiveness.    ' 

The  whole  subject  merits  and  must  receive  increased  atten- 
tion. Protestantism,  in  opposition  both  to  Romanism  and 
Rationalism,  stands  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  life.  Upon  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  too, 
depends  "  the  doctrine,  the  ordinance  and  the  instrumentality 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  called  and  commissioned  to  preach,  not  philosophy,  not 
their  own  wisdom,  not  any  known  system  .  .  .  but  the  word 
of  God  as  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  in- 
fallible standard  oi  truth,  and  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
The  standard,  the  rule,  the  truth  itself  is  extant,  and  unal- 
terably fixed  in  the  inspired  writings."  They  cannot  preach 
with  full  authority  excepting  as  they  are  able  to  proclaim 
the  word  of  God.  By  their  very  oflBce  they  are  committed 
and  restricted  to  this.  And  their  power  over  their  pegple  is 
well  nigh  gone,  when  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  in  truth  the 
Word  of  God  is  obscured  or  denied. 

For  the  last  fifty  years  or  more  the  effort  has  rather  been 
to  accommodate  the  theory  of  Inspiration  to  what  is  called 
the  human  side,  the  individuality  of  the  writers,  the  diversi- 
ties of  narratives,  the  critical  difficulties  disclosed  by  the 
processes  of  Biblical  criticism..  The  divine  authority  and 
unity,  the  inspiring  life  of  the  Bible,  have  been  comparative- 
ly neglected.  There  is  at  present  little  danger  of  the  pre- 
valence of  any  too  strict  view  of  inspiration  :  the  tendency 
is  rather  to  an  increased  laxity  of  thought  and  statement. 
The  whole  subject,  in  view  of  its  vital  importance,  needs  to 
be  discussed  anew  and  afresh.  Mr.  Lord  says,  "  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  very  numerous,  learned,  philosophical 
and  theological  treatises  of  modern  times,  on  the  subject  of 
Inspiration,  is  that  of  their  various  and  inconsistent  defini- 
tions, theories  and  speculations."  A  profounder  study  of  the 
subject  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  older  theory  has 
elements  of  simplicity,  unity,  and  adaptation  to  man's  per- 
manent religious  wants,  which  are  not  found  in  most  of  the 
modern  treatises.  We  need  an  infallible  authority  in  what 
pertains  to  salvation.  The  ultimate  reason  why  we  receive 
and  rest  in  the  Scriptures  must  be,  that  they  are  the  Word 
of  God. 
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Art.  Vm.— criticisms  ON  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism ^  in  Germany  Latin  and  English,  With  an 
HiBtorical  Introduction.  Prepared  and  published  by  the  Direction  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Ter- 
centenary Edition.  New  York:  Scribner.  1863.  4to,  pp.  277.  In 
the  July  number  of  this  Review,  1863,  Dr.  SchaflF  gave  so  full  and  able 
an  account  of  this  Catechism,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  a  particular 
examination  of  its  characteristics  and  merits.  The  able  EUstorical  In- 
troduction, prefixed|to  this  volume,  goes  over  the  ground  with  a  full- 
ness and  exactness,  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  This  edition  is 
brought  out  in  the  best  style  of  typography  ;  and  the  whole  is  got  up 
in  a  way  which  might  profitably  be  imitated  by  other  denominations  in 
issuing  their  standards.  The  Cutechism  is  given  in  the  original  German 
of  1563,  in  lAtin,  in  modern  German,  and  in  a  new  Engush  version. 
The  conclusion  of  the  noted  answer  to  the  80th  question,  on  the  mass, 
is  put  in  brackets.     In  the  Creed,  "hell"  is  rendered  **hade8." 

Christliche  Glaubenslehre  nach  protestantischen  Grundsatzen  dargestdU  von 
Dr.  Alexander  Schweizer.  Band  I.  Leipzig,  1863.  Dr.  ^hweizer, 
Professor  at  Zurich,  is  well  known  by  his  elaborate  works  on  the  Re- 
formed Dogmatics.  He  represents  extreme  necessitarian  views,  com- 
bining in  his  system  some  of  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  with  the 
views  of  Schleiermacher,  and  a  strong  pantheistic  tendency.  The 
method  which  he  follows,  in  this  attempt  to  construct  a  systematic  the- 
ology, is  a  combination  of  the  Trinitarian,  scholastic  and  federal  meth- 
ods. The  main  division  is  into  three  parts  :  1.  The  Basis  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  2.  The  Elementary  Religious  Belief  (natural  theology) 
in  the  Christian  System.  3.  The  Specific  Christian  Faith,  in  the  three 
Economies  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  work  is 
clear  and  able,  but  vitiated  throughout  by  its  pantheistic  leanings.  The 
truths  of  Christian  theology  he  makes,  with  Schleiermacher,  to  be  an 
expression  of  the  utterances  of  Christian  consciousness.  A  second  vol- 
ume will  complete  the  work. 

Die  Entstehung  und  Fortbildung  des  LuterthumSj  1548^1576.  Von  Dr. 
H.  Heppe.  Cassel,  1863.  Dr.  Heppe  in  this  volume  on  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Lutheranism,  continues  the  work  in  which  ho  has  long  been 
engaged  with  so  much  zeal — to  show  that  original  Lutheranism  and 
Melanchthon's  system  were  identical,  and  not  really  opposed  to  Calvin- 
ism. He  contends  that  the  Lutheranism  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  was 
a  departure  from  the  primitive  genius  of  the  evangelical  church.  He 
here  gives  extracts  from  some  twenty  local  Lutheran  confessions,  rang- 
ing between  1548  and  1576,  to  support  his  views.  An  appendix  replies 
to  objections  to  his  previous  works,  urged  by  Callinich  and  others.  He 
hardly  seems  to  make  enough  account  of  the  fact,  that  two  systems, 
which  were  developed  into  such  different  forms,  must  have  contained 
the  germs  of  the  differences  even  in  their  earlier  stages  of  growth. 

A  Popular  Hand-Book  of  the  New  Testament,    By  Georqe  C.  McWhob- 
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TER.  New  York:  Harpers.  1864.  pp.  295.  Mr.  McWhorter  has 
produced  a  useful,  and  popular  manual  upon  the  authenticity,  canon  35, 
inspiration  and  history  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  including 
an  account  of  the  text  and  of  the  chief  versions.  Each  book  is  taken 
up  by  itself,  and  its  contents  and  scope  carefully  noted.  Many  of  Al- 
ford's  views  and  suggestions  are  incorporated,  as  are,  incidentally,  those 
of  other  writers.  The  style  is  clear  and  the  arrangement  good.  It 
will  be  found  a  valuable  help  to  laymen  and  teachers  of  Sunday  Schools, 
as  well  as  to  students  in  theology. 

The  Redeemer  and  the  Redeemed.  An  Investigation  of  the  Atonement  and 
of  Eternal  Judgment,  By  Chables  Bekcher.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
1864.  pp.  359.  Mr.  Beecher's  theory  is,  that  Lucifer  was  God's  prime 
minister  ;  that  he  was  to  be  impeached  and  overthrown  for  disloyalty  ; 
that  another  being  was  created,  with  a  host  of  attending  spirits,  who 
was  to  supersede  him  ;  ths^t  Lucifer  seduced  all  of  them  excepting  their 
leader ;  that  these  fallen  beings  are  the  human  race,  who  were  thence- 
forth banished  to  this  earth ;  that  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity 
united  himself  with  their  loyal  leader ;  that  He  came  into  the  world  to 
save  it ;  that  Satan,  not  knowing  he  was  imited  with  the  godhead,  put 
him  to  death  ;  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  had  a  long  argument  on 
the  matter  in  the  court  of  heaven ;  and  that  Satan  was  then  deposed 
from  his  high  office,  and  the  race  brought  imder  the  working  of  the 
system  of  redemption.  As  compared  with  other  theories  of  the  atone- 
ment, the  author  says,  that  he  accepts  from  the  oldest  theoiy  the  idea, 
that  the  prominent  object  was  to  destroy  Satan.  From  the  Old  School 
theory  he  takes  the  view  that  the  atonement  involved  a  full  execution  of 
justice — the  justice,  however,  being  spent  upon  Satan  and  not  upon 
Christ.  From  the  New  School  view  he  accepts  **the  sublime  and  most 
important  idea,  that  the  atonement  was  of  the  nature  of  an  argument 
addressed  to  the  reason  of  the  intelligent  universe.''  But  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  argument,  he  says,  it  was  not  to  prove  that  God  would 
pimish  the  innocent  instead  of  the. guilty,  but  to  prove  that  Satan 
**merited  impeachment  and  removal."  The  pre-existence  of  the  race 
is  assmned  as  established  by  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  in  his  Conflict  of 
Ages.  The  author's  notion  that  Lucifer  was  a  kind  of  **elder  brother" 
of  Christ  is  attempted  to  be  proved  by  divers  instances,  in  which  the 
younger  is  substituted  for  the  elder. 

The  book  contains  ingenious  investigations  and  combinations ;  is 
written,  in  parts,  with  eloquence  and  ability ;  and  shows  that  the  writer 
has  had  severe  struggles  in  grappling  with  these  high  problems.  But 
we  do  not  think  it  will  carry  conviction  to  many  minds  ;  or  that  it  real- 
ly relieves  any  great  difficulty.  The  whole  conception  is  too  imagina- 
tive and  artificial.  In  giving  up  the  idea  of  substitution,  the  main  point 
in  the  orthodox  theory  is  abandoned.  And  the  statement  that  the  New 
School  regard  the  atonement  as  of  the  ** nature  of  an  argument"  is  in- 
accurate and  one-sided.  Doubtless,  it  can  be  stated  in  an  argimient; 
but  its  nature  is  something  far  more  profoimd  and  necessary.  A  syllo- 
gism cannot  redeem  mankind. 

To  make  out  his  theory  of  a  fall  in  a  pre-existed  state,  Mr.  Beecher 
is  of  course  obliged  to  controvert  the  doctrines  that  Adam  was  created 
holy  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  he  fell  there.  Ho  contends  that 
Adam  was  not  * 'holier  than  any  of  his  posteritv  naturally  are  as  they 
rise  into  life."  He  seems  to  us  here  to  deny  plain  Biblical  facts.  The 
whole  narrative  in  Genesis  of  the  temptation,  the  fall  and  the  sentence, 
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pre-snpposes  a  state  of  innocence.    By  their  disobedience  our  first  pa> 
rents  came  under  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  this  of  course  impuei 
that  they  were  not  under  that  sentence  before.     **By  one  man  sin  en- 
tered into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin^*'  says  the  apostle  Paul.     He  also 
calls  it  "the  offence  of  one"  ;  and   says  "by  one  man's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners"  ;  and  that  "the  judgment  was  by  one  to  con- 
demnation."     Mr.  Beecher  says  that  all  this  only  means  that  Adam  was 
taken  as  "an  average  sample  of  a  blind  and  naked  race,  and  found  dis- 
obedient."    Cain,  or  Noah,  or  Ilam,  then,  might  just  as  well  have  been 
taken  as  Adam,  and  the  argument  of  the  apostle  would  have  had  the 
same  force.     He  disposes  very  easily  of  the  statement  that  Adam  was 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  saying,  that  this  cannot  mean 
the  moral  image,  since  it  is  ascribed  to  men  after  the  fall — the  likeness 
is  one  "of  constitutional  faculties  and  dominion."    That  this  likeness 
remains,  no  one  doubts:  but  that  "the  image  of  God"  means  no  more 
than  this,  is  what  Mr.  Beecher  does  not  show  and  cannot  show.    The 
substantial  idea  of  the  divine  image  is  given,  for  example,  in  Eph.  iv, 
24  :  "the  new  man  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness;"  and  in  Col.  iii,   10,  "the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after   the  image  of  him  that  created  him."     Christ  is  also 
called  "the  image  of  God  ;"  does  that  mean  merely  "constitutional  fac- 
ulties?"    The  moral  resemblance  to  God  is,  and  must  be,  included  in 
the  full  idea  of  the  divine  image.     The  author  also  tries  hard  to  make 
out  that  the  Scriptures  represent  Adam  and  Eve  as  in  a  state  of  "spirit- 
ual blindness"  before  the  fall,  because  it  says,  that  their  "eyes  were 
opened,"  and  they  knew  that  they  were  "naked."  He  says,  they  ought 
to  have  felt  ashamed  before,  but  did  not.     But  the  common  view  of  a 
state  of  unconscious  innocence  explains  the  whole  narrative  perfectly. 
The  author's  argument  from  the  contrast  of  the  "natural"  and  "spirit- 
ual" body  in  1  Cor.  xv,  42-49,  is  also  set  aside  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  as  given,  for  example,  in  Olshansen's  Commentary.  The  ordi- 
nary view  of  the  primitive  state  is  the  simple  and  natural  result  of  the 
Scripture  testimony ;  Mr.  Beecher's  is  the  result  of  a  pre-conceived 
theory. 


HISTOUr. 


Die  Weissagungen  des  alten  Testaments  in  den  Schriften  des  Flavins  Jo- 
sephus.  Von  Dr.  Ernst  Gerlach.  Berlin.  1863.  This  work  is  a  prize 
essay,  approved  by  the  Berlin  Faculty  of  Theology.  It  examines  at 
length  the  opinions  of  Josephus  on  inspiration,  prophecy,  the  Messiah, 
and  kindred  topics.  Josepnus,  the  author  holds,  was  inclined  to  the 
views  of  the  Essencs,  though  he  acted  politically  with  the  Pharisees.  He 
fully  admitted  the  reality  of  inspiration  and  prophecy,  and  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  second  part  of  the  treatise  is  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  alleged  testimony  of  Josephus  to  Jesus,  and 
here  the  author,  after  a  full  weighing  of  the  testimony,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  passages  are  interpolated.  At  the  same  time  he  al- 
lows the  genuineness  of  what  Josephus  says  about  John  the  Baptist. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  is  fully  collected,  and  the  different  opin- 
ions subjected  to  a  critical  discussion. 

Hitiory  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,    By  Chablbs  Mebivale,  B. 
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D.  From  the  Fourth  London  Edition.  Vol.  11.  New  York :  Appleton 
k  Co.  1864.  pp.  428.  With  a  Map  of  the  Northeast  of  Spain.  This 
volume  carries  on  the  history  from  B.  C.  52  to  44,  ending  with  the  as- 
sassination of  Caesar.  It  begins  with  his  seventh  campaign  in  Gaul 
against  Vercingerotix,  and  gives  a  complete  account  of  Caesar's  con- 
flicts with  Pompeius  and  the  Senatorial  party,  until  he  attained  the  su- 
preme authority.  The  work  increases  in  value  and  interest,  and  in 
thorough  mastery  of  the  materials,  with  the  progress  of  the  narrative. 
The  characters  of  Pompeius  and  of  Caesar  are  described  with  impartial- 
ity and  force.  Caesar,  in  particular,  is  estimated  aright,  in  his  defects, 
as  well  as  in  his  marvelous  talents  and  influence.  As  Drumann  says  : 
**He  was  great  in  everything  he  undertook  ;  as  a  captain,  a  statesman, 
a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  a  historian,  a  grammarian,  a 
mathematician,  and  an  architect."  The  concluding  chapter  on  the 
causes  of  the  rise  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  republic  is  admirable. 
The  relation  of  religion  to  the  state  is  rightfully  described.  Rome  used 
religion  for  the  sake  of  the  state ;  the  state  was  the  great  idea.  "The 
Roman  priests  and  diviners  never  succeeded  in  separating  themselves 
as  a  distinct  class  from  the  rest  of  the  people."  The  moral  decline, 
the  inefficacy  of  morals  and  philosophy  to  save  the  state,  are  fully  ex- 
hibited. "Cicero's  writings,"  says  the  author,  "may  be  searched  in 
vain  for  a  single  expression  of  reliance  on  the  progressive  improvement 
of  mankind."  All  was  thus  prepared  for  the  advent  of  the  Great  Deliv- 
erer.— ^The  volume  is  brought  out  in  excellent  style. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Autobiography,  Correspondence ,  etc.,  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.  Edited 
by  Charles  Beecher.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Harpers. 
1864.  PI).  563.  This  familiar  record  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  ministers  of  the  last  generation,  will  be  eagerly  sought 
for  ;  and  no  one  can  begin  the  volume  without  going  through  it  at  a  rap- 
id rate.  It  is  simple,  outspoken,  genial  and  entertaining.  The  seeming 
lack  of  art  in  its  preparation  heiglitens  the  effect.  It  is  a  living  biog- 
rapliy  of  a  live  man.  And  not  of  the  man  only ;  his  wives,  his  chil- 
dren, his  parishioners,  his  friends,  his  opponents,  all  come  upon  the 
sta^e  ;  ai^l  we  feel  well  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
get  60  rij^ht  into  the  very  hearts  and  minds  of  a  household.  The  par- 
ish at  East  Hampton,  and  that  at  Litchfield,  the  ways  and  means  of  min- 
isters and  their  wives,  all  the  details,  are  brought  into  full  view.  No- 
body can  help  loving  and  admiring  Dr.  Beecher,  after  reading  the 
book.  Few  men  are  endowed  with  such  a  union  of  blunt  common 
sense,  keen  logic,  racy  wit,  unflagging  good  humor,  skill  in  controver- 
sy a^^^'i  condensed  and  inspiring  eloquence.  Few  men  in  this  country 
htiVe  'l.>ne  more  in  their  day  an  I  generation  to  further  the  great  moral, 
pailajithropic  and  religious  mcnements  of  the  times.  His  wives.  Rox- 
ana  ani  Harriet,  were  also  remarkable  women  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  the  family.  The  volume  is  brought  out  in  excellent  style,  and 
well  illustrated. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Iueodorr  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society,  Boston.  By  John  Weiss.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1864.  Theodore  Parker,  the  record  of 
whose  life  is  fully  p;iven  in  these  two  handsome  volumes,  was  in  many 
respects  a  man  of  marked  individuality.     From  comparatively  humble 
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ciroomstances  he  grew  up,  with  unflagging  perseverance  and  resolution, 
backed  bj  abilities  of  no  common  order,  to  occupy  a  position  of  great 
influence,  and  to  make  himself  felt  even  in  the  political  conflicts  of  ^e 
day.  His  range  of  scholarship  was  wide  ;  he  aimed  at  universality.  He 
mastered  the  elements  of  many  languages,  and  was  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  literature.  Apparently  made  for  a  scholar,  he  plunged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  in  the  anti-slavery  discussions  of  the  last  twenty 
years  ;  and  though  he  received  many  blows  they  were  faithfully  return- 
ed. His  style  was  clear  and  forcible,  adapted  to  popular  impression, 
and  always  showing  the  marks  of  a  resolute  will  as  well  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  superior  intellect.  Nature  formed  him  for  an  aggressive  lead- 
er. His  forte  was  in  opposition.  This  may  have  been  partly  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  ;  for  he  had  high  moral  instincts  and  aims. 
He  was  a  thorough  radical  in  theology  and  politics ;  and  this  of  course 
provoked  constant  opposition.  His  nearest  friends  were  strongly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  there  was  in  his  private  life  much  of  delicacy  and 
sentiment,  cordial  affection,  and  untiring  benevolence.  But  in  his  pub- 
lic career  he  was  a  bold  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  popular 
historic  reUgion  of  the  church,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  great 
moral  and  political  movements  of  the  day,  extreme  and  outspoken  in  his 
opinions,  and  violent  in  his  invectives  not  only  against  opinions  but 
against  men.  He  fought  hand  to  hand  against  persons  and  not  against 
mere  abstractions. 

He  was  educated  as  a  Unitarian ;  but  he  could  not  remain  content 
with  even  the  Unitarian  views  of  the  Bible,  and  Christ,  and  revelation. 
He  abandoned  all  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  in 
Christ  as  anything  more  than  a  man.  He  believed,  he  said,  in  three 
things,  God,  justice  and  immortality.  And  he  quarreled  with  all  his 
Unitarian  neighbors  for  not  taking  the  same  ground.  He  was  simply  a 
deist.  He  denied  all  miracles,  and  all  revelation  excepting  that  loxmd 
in  human  reason.  He  made  it,  he  says,  the  great  effort  of  his  life  to 
overturn  the  popular  theology — and  by  that  he  meant  not  merely  ortho- 
doxy, but  the  Unitarianism  of  the  old  school,  as  represented  by  Drs. 
Norton  and  Ware.  He  was  constantly  complaining  of  being  hated  and 
opposed — forgetting  that  his  own  hatred  of  the  orthodoxy,  and  opposition 
to  almost  everybody  else  was  the  ground  of  their  opposition  to  him.  He 
could  not  keep  his  attacks  on  Christ  and  the  Bible  out  of  his  politi- 
cal pamphlets,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Chase  in  his  correspond- 
ence, comments  on  this  with  a  just  rebuke.  His  opinions  were  early 
formed  ;  and  all  his  studies  were  pursued  with  a  view  to  confirm  them. 
He  was  bitterly  disappointed  that  he  met  with  no  more  suocess  in  his 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  established  faith.  His  radicalism  led  many  Uni- 
tarians into  reaction,  and  sensibly  modified  their  views  as  to  the  need  of 
some  standard  of  belief.  No  man  in  the  country  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  has  done  so  much  to  cast  discredit  upon  Christianity  and  the 
person  of  Christ.  His  biography  does  not  do  full  justice  to  him  in  this 
respect.  It  passes  lightly  over  many  things  which  made  him  most  no- 
torious. In  fact,  we  miss  in  this  biography  an  estimate  of  his  works 
and  position  upon  th^logical  questions. 

Mr.  Parker  was  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  attainments.  He  accumu- 
lated a  large  and  valuable  library.  But  he  was  certainly  not  distinguish- 
ed for  thorough  scholarship,  and  critical  accuracy  either  as  to  language 
or  thought.  He  spread  himself  over  too  wide  a  field  to  be  eminent  in 
any  one  department.     We  are  repeatedly  told  of  the  number  of  langua- 
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ges  he  read ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  works  which  indicates  any  supe- 
rior philological  attainments,  ne  did  not  set  himself  down  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  great  theological  subjects  which  he  disposes  of  in 
such  a  magisterial  way.  He  was  always  writing  and  studying  for  the 
popular  ear.  His  mind  was  quick  and  bold,  but  not  accurate  or  philo- 
sophical. When  he  comes  to  talk  about  the  ultimate  grounds  of  his  be- 
lief, he  gives  us  nothing  but  the  vague  and  abstract  intuitions  of  con- 
science and  common  sense. 

His  biography  is  full  of  interest,  though  it  exalts  him  to  a  position 
which  he  cannot  hold  in  the  history  of  the  theology  of  our  country.  His 
eminence  was  in  the  sphere  of  moral  reform ;  but  he  was  not  content 
with  that.  He  wanted  to  overturn  Christianity  as  well  as  slavery  ;  and 
his  name  will  decline  as  Christianity  grows.  Mr.  Weiss  has  done  his 
part  of  the  work  with  evident  partiality.  The  materials  on  the  whole 
are  well  arranged,  though  the  biographer's  style  is  somewhat  strained 
and  artificial.  The  American  edition  leaves  out  some  comments  on  Mr. 
Parker's  co-laborers  in  the  anti-slavery  work,  which  showed  that  he 
could  be  as  biting  to  his  friends  as  to  his  foes.  But  these  omissions 
have  been  more  widely  pubHshed  in  our  newspapers  than  any  part  of 
the  biography.  So  we  ao  not  see  that  much  was  gained  by  leaving 
them  out. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

Five  Years  of  Prayer^  with  the  Answers.  By  Samuel  Iren^us  Prime.  New 
York  :  Harpers,  1864,  pp.  375.  The  '*  Power  of  Prayer,"  by  the  same 
author,  published  some  five  years  since,  was  received  with  great  inter- 
est in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  contributed  to  extend  and  increase 
the  interest  felt  in  the  **  Fulton  Street  Prayer-meeting.*'  **  The  Five 
Years  of  Prayer  "  contains  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  connection  with  the  prayers  of  Christians  during  this  period.  The 
narrative  embraces  not  only  the  daily  prayer-meetings  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  also  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  army  and  the  navy  ; 
and  across  the  sea  during  the  great  revivals  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  France  and  Germany.  While  some  might  object  to 
portions  of  the  volume  as  straining  a  point,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
Christian  reader  and  increase  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  power  of 
prayer. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Hannah  Thurston;  A  Story  of  American  Life.  By  Bayard  Taylcb. 
New  York  :  Putnam,  1863.  The  author  of  this  story,  so  widely  known 
already  by  his  books  of  travels,  has  here  entered  a  new  field.  The  same 
interest  in  external  nature,  which  helped  to  make  him  a  traveler,  here 
shows  itself  in  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  a  quick  eye  for  all 
the  outward  aspects  of  life.  If  in  the  higher  objects  and  aims  of  the 
book  the  success  is  only  partial,  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  is 
easier  to  describe  the  outward  features  of  distant  lands  than  to  unfold 
truly  the  life  of  men  at  home. 

The  scene  of  the  novel  is  laid  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  so  recently  as  to  give  a  natural  place  to  the  discussion  of 
women's  rights,  table-tuniings  and  spiritualistic  manifestations  generally. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  how  the  question  between  the  sexes 
finds  its  true  solution  without  a  reform  on  the  basis  df  woman's  rights. 
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The  progresB  of  the  story,  which  is  steady  and  straight,  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  incidental  sneers  at  foreign  missions,  at  revivals  of  religion, 
and  at  the  temperance  reformation.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  early  in- 
troduced and  strongly  advertized — a  bachelor  in  his  prime — Mazimillian 
Woodbury — just  home  from  varied  travels,  of  wide  experience,  well 
freed  from  prejudices,  rich  enough  to  purchase  and  settle  in  a  plain 
farming  town  where  he  will  be  the  first  man ;  in  person  commanding, 
with  rich  barytone  voice,  brown  waving  hair ;  ready,  self-possessed  and 
high-toned  in  conversation — a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  and  fond  of  a 
good  segar :  the  maiden,  Hannah  Thurston,  of  Quaker  parentage  and 
training,  of  fine  intellect  and  person,  well  read  in  the  most  modem 
books,  and  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  woman's  rights  as  her  life 
work. 

These  strong  attractions  are  hightened  by  equally  strong  reliefs.  A 
tailor — Seth  Wattles — figures  in  the  story ;  ill  formed,  of  hunpish  features, 
sodden  fibre,  and  bloodless  complexion — and  he  sings  very  horribly,  as  is 
fit ;  but  Max.  Woodbury  soon  after  sings ;  his  voice — a  rich  barytone- 
tuned  to  the  true  mascuhne  fibre,  rings  through  the  house  in  a  noble 
lay.  This  is  all  fair,  and  redounds  to  the  glory  of  the  hero  ;  but  the 
next  is  not  perhaps  quite  fair.  The  chosen  maiden  too  shines  by  con- 
trast. Four  spinsters  meet  her  in  the  same  sewing  circle,  and  while 
Hannah  Thurstcm  works  beautiful  leaves  and  flowers,  which  all  admire, 
these  four  work  on  garments — each  for  her  own  adopted  little  heathen 
girl  away  in  Jutnapoor ;  and  in  this  work,  we  are  informed,  "  their 
withered  bosoms  feel  a  thrill  of  the  lost  maternal  instinct  which  they 
dared  not  indulge  in  any  other  way."  Now  on  this  we  are  moved  to  re- 
mind the  author,  that  however  foolish  foreign  missions  may  be  in  their 
origin,  that  age  and  loss  of  beauty  are  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  made  matter  for  a  sneer.  Or  if  the  phrase  is  too  theological,  we 
will  change  it  to  the  modern  dialect,  and  say  that  age  and  beauty  are 
such  broad  facts  in  human  experience  that  a  kind  gentleman  will  be 
careful  not  to  mention  them  in  a  way  to  give  needless  pain  to  any  of  the 
family. 

These  elderly  maidens,  what  could  they  do  towards  marrying  ?  Per- 
haps no  gentleman  had  ever  asked  them  ;  bnt  (mly  some  Seth  Wattles, 
a  tailor,  with  lunjpish  features,  bloodless  vehiis,  and  a  very  bad  singer. 
And  perhaps,  added  to  this,  Seth  had,  some  day  years  ago,  forgetting 
what  he  owed  to  himself,  sneered  at  old  maids  in  their  hearing.  We 
can  think  of  Seth  repenting  of  this  often  afterwards,  but  too  late  ;  for 
the  damsels,  with  no  thought  of  ever  being  old  maids  themselves,  yet 
with  true  womanly  instinct,  said  each  to  herself,  "I  wish  Setki  no  harm, 
but,  after  what  he  said  to-<lay,  he  is  no  gentleman,  and  never  will  be  if 
he  lives  a  thousand  years." 

We  follow  these  elderly  maidens^and  find  them  faring  hard  all  through. 
They  are  kept  together,  without  any  display  of  individuality  ;  and  thus, 
with  their  slender  fourfold  force,  they  continue  to  invite  gentle  sneers, 
till  one  of  them  marries  a  missionary  with  a  name  studiously  chosen  to 
invite  contempt  to  the  laborers  in  the  missionary  field. 

In  due  form  and  order,  an  equally  explicit  delivery  is  made  on  the 
temperance  reformation,  and  oi.  revivals  of  religion.  Thus  three  of  the 
foin*  social  movements  that  have  in  this  age  done  most  to  counteract 
sensuality  and  selfishness  in  the  peortle  of  this  country  are  treated  as 
fair  matter  for  sarcasm.  The  author  has  traveled  much,  but  is  not  well 
instructed  of  things  at  home — and  this,  not  in  higher  matters  merely, 
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but  in  language  and  social  usages  as  well.  We  are  told  respecting  a 
sewing  circle,  that  *'  it  would  be  called,  to  use  the  social  technology  of 
Boston,  a  great  success."  What  does  the  author  understand  bj  the 
phrase  social  technology  ?  As  the  phrase  of  itself  has  no  meaning,  we 
must  do  as  teachers  are  wont  to  do  in  the  case  of  hard  texts,  we  must 
look  at  the  context ;  and  this  seems  to  show  that  the  author  meant  this  : 
That  the  use  of  the  word  success  in  the  way  quoted  is  a  local  use,  and 
the  place  where  it  is  so  used  is  Boston.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  provin- 
cialism ;  (did  the  author  mean  to  say  terminology  ?  and  use  another 
word  about  as  long  and  of  the  same  ending  ;)  the  word  is  a  provincial- 
ism, and  Boston  is  the  province.  The  author  is  as  much  mistaken  in 
the  thing  as  in  his  language.  The  use  of  the  word  as  quoted  is  not 
localized  anywhere.  A  Londoner,  as  far  from  loving  Americanisms  as 
Dickens  is,  uses  the  word  in  just  this  way,  writing  to  the  English  and 
for  the  English,  and  uses  it  as  an  explanatory  term,  showing  that  such 
use  is  what  everybody  understands. 

Leaving  these  side  topics,  in  which  the  author  exhibits  himself  rather 
than  his  subject,  we  come  to  the  main  object  of  the  book — ^to  show  that 
the  question  of  rights  as  between  the  sexes  finds  its  true  solution  in 
love  and  marriage.  The  theme  is  a  fair  one,  and  is  steadily  pursued  ; 
but  the  author  has  missed  his  aim  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  elements. 
These  are  found  in  the  overpowering  and  aggressive  personality  of  the 
hero,  whom  the  author  in  his  fondness  has  charged  with  qualities  too 
strong  to  give  the  maiden  a  fair  chance  ;  then  in  nie  sickness  and  death 
of  her  widowed  mother,  weakening  her  bv  sorrow,  by  loss  of  home,  and 
burdening  her  with  a  dying  moUier's  advice.  So  the  marriage  tsJ^es 
place,  under  a  stress  from  different  sides,  sooner  than  the  woman  is 
prepared  for  it.  All  comes  right  at  last,  but  the  artistic  solution  is 
missed.  We  have  not  a  faultless  chrystal,  but  a  very  serviceable  salt 
instead,  dissolved  a  little  and  mixed  with  other  things,  but  genuine, 
and  almost  as  good  as  any.  In  other  words,  the  solution  fails  in  just 
the  point  where  all  our  interest  in  the  experiment  centered.  The  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  show  that  love  and  marriage  would  take  up  into  a 
higher  plane  and  satisfy  for  Hannah  Thurston  all  claims  of  woman's 
rights  ;  the  thing  actually  done  is  to  show  that  love,  plus  the  lover's 
special  advantages,  plus  a  home,  plus  a  dying  mother's  advice,  pre- 
vailed on  Hannah  Thurston  to  marry  Max.  Woodbury ;  and  after  a  year 
of  married  life,  not  sooner,  is  her  heart  fully  at  rest. 

We  turn  from  the  uncomfortable  stress  of  this  book  and  its  various 
offences,  to  find  relief  in  the  memories  of  a  true  work  of  art.  In  the 
story  of  Adanr  Bede  a  like  great  question  is  put,  and  fairly  solved  on  its 
own  ground  and  by  its  own  laws.  We  cherish  the  picture  as  a  joy  for- 
ever, and  dismiss  the  story  of  Hannah  Thurston. 

The  Moral  Power  of  the  Sea  .*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Relations  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Evangelization  of  the  World.  By  William  Aikhan.  Phil- 
adelphia: Pennsylvania  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  pp.  151.  This  little  vol- 
ume is  timely  and  adapted  to  do  good.  It  discusses  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  in  a  popular  manner  and  with  ability.  It  gives  a  brief  outline  of 
the  history  of  Commerce,  and  traces  both  its  good  and  its  evil  influences 
on  the  work  of  Christian  Missions,  and  notes  the  great  lessons  which 
€k>d  is  teaching  the  world  by  means  of  it.  It  gives  likewise  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  recent  efforte  in  behalf  of  the  sons  of  the  ocean. 
The  reading  of  the  book  will  quicken  the  interest  already  felt  in  their 
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temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  nrge  the  prayer,  that  "  the  abund* 
ance  of  the  sea  may  be  converted"  speedily  to  God. 

The  Book  of  Praise f  from  the  best  English  Hymn- writers,  selected  and 
arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer.  Cambridge :  Sever  k  Francis,  1864. 
16mo  vellmn,  cloth,  vignette  Title,  pp.  480.  Price,  81  50.  This  is  an 
exquisite  gem  of  a  book,  from  the  famous  Cambridge  press,  and  pnb- 
lished  by  a  house  distinguished  for  the  taste  and  finish  of  their  issues. 
Jn  this  selection  of  hymns  great  cai*e  has  been  observed  to  give  the  ori- 
einal  text,  and  to  trace  the  authorship  of  each.  We  observe  in  the  col- 
lection a  large  number  of  the  hymns  which  form  the  gems  of  sacred 
poetry,'  and  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  arrangement  of  the 
collection  is  new.  Part  I.  Hymns  arranged  according  to  we  subjects  of 
tiie  Creed  ;  H.  According  to  the  subjects  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  UI.  For 
Natural  and  Sacred  Seasons.  The  Notes  and  full  Index  of  Authors  add 
to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Daleth :  or,  The  Homestead  of  the  Nations,  Egypt  Illustrated.  By  Ed- 
ward L.  Clark.  Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields,  1864,  8vo.  pp.  289.  In 
point  of  artistic  beauty  and  finish  this  book  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
The  paper,  letter-press,  and  binding  are  exquisite  ;  while  the  illustra- 
tions are  abundant,  and  some  of  them  really  beautifid  and  gorgeous,  rep- 
resenting the  manners,  customs  and  antiquities  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  popular, 
however,  and  not  a  scientific  work  on  this  fruitful  theme.  It  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  knowledge  we  already  possessed  of  that  enigmatic  people. 
The  author  has  merely  availed  himself  of  the  investigations  of  our  mod- 
em £g3rptologists,  and  blending  history  and  discovery  with  the  notes 
of  modem  travel  has  produced  a  highly  fascinating  book.  He  gives 
many  a  beautiful  sketch  of  ancient  Egyptian  civilization  and  life,  inter- 
spersed with  the  musings  and  descriptions  of  a  highly  poetic  and  en- 
thusiastic mind.  He  shows  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  literary  taste  and  culture  of  a  high  order.  And  he  conveys 
to  the  reader  not  a  little  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  recondite  sub- 
ject. There*  is,  however,  a  vagueness  of  thought  and  expression  at 
times,  and  a  looseness,  if  not  falsity  of  statement,  that  mars  the  work, 
and  betrays  a  poetical  rather  than  a  logical  mind.  But  notwithstanding 
these  blemishes  the  volume  posseses  great  interest  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  popular. 

Caxtoniana :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literaturef  and  Manners.  By 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  New  York  :  Harpers.  1864.  pp.  442.  These 
essays  belong  to  the  **  old-fashioned  field  of  belles-lettres ;**  and  are  de- 
lightful specimens  of  that  mixed  mode  of  literature.  The  subjects  were 
cmefly  suggested  in  connection  with  the  author's  novels  under  the  name 
of  Pisistratus  Caxton.  All  reflecting  persons  will  find  in  them  ample 
materials  to  quicken  and  direct  thought  and  imagination.  They  are  a 
healthful  relief  from  the  sensation-literature  of  the  day.  Such  essays 
as  these  on  Certain  Principles  of  Art  in  Works  of  Imagination,  on  the 
Difference  between  the  Urban  and  the  Rural  Temperament,  on  Style  and 
Diction,  on  Essay  Writing,  and  on  Rhythm  in  Prose— not  to  name 
otiiers,  impart  a  sound  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.    They  are  the  ripe  products  of  a  thoughtful  temperament. 

The  Sixth  Number  of  Harper's  Pictorial  Historu  of  the  Great  Rebdlion 
is  fully  illustrated  with  maps  and  wood-cuts.  The  opening  scenes  of 
the  war  are  described  with  fidelity  and  spirit.  The  notes  give  docu- 
mentary evidence.  It  is  issued  in  folio  size  at  the  low  rate  of  25c.  a 
number. 
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Annis  Warleigh's  Fortunes,  A  Novel.  By  Holms  Lee.  No.  239  of 
Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels.  A  tale  showing  a  good  deal  of 
talent  and  descriptive  ability  ;  at  times  somewhat  prolix,  but  keeping 
the  attention  fixed  by  an  involved  and  mysterious  plot.  Annis  {or  Sun- 
Bhine)  is  a  charming  character. 

Veri/  Hard  Cash.  A  Novel.  By  Charles  Reads.  With  Illustrations. 
New  York :  Harpers.  1864.  pp.  258.  A  novel  of  unusual  fertility 
and  power,  full  of  incident  and  wit ;  somewhat  improbable,  but  always 
entertaining.  Insane  hospitals,  and  life  among  pirates,  contribute  to 
the  interest  of  the  work,  which  is  full  of  startling  scenes. 

The  Wife's  Evidence,  A  Novel.  By  W.  G.  Wills.  Harpers  No* 
240.  This  novel  possesses  a  very  tragic  interest.  It  is  a  domestic  tale  of 
misery  and  crime,  dark  and  harrowing  in  many  of  its  features,  but 
relieved  by  filial  and  conjugal  fidelity  and  devotion  of  a  truly  noble 
character.  The  dark  and  the  light,  the  good  and  the  evil  passions 
mingle  and  play  in  the  tale,  imparting  life  and  instruction  to  it.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coleman  are  characters  as  beautiful  as  they  are  rayi». 

Work  and  Play  ;  or  Literary  Varieties.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  New 
York :  Scribner.  1864.  pp.  464.  This  collection  of  Dr.  Bushnell's 
miscellaneous  writings  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

The  School-GirVs  Garland.  A  Selection  of  Poetry.  By  Mrs.  C.  M. 
KiRKLAND.  Second  Series.  New  York :  Scribner.  1864.  A  beautiful 
book  in  appearance  ;  and  the  name  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
task  undertaken  has  been  accomplished  with  taste  andjudgment. 


Art.  IX.— THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FRANCE. 

Emile  Saisset  died  at  Paris  on  Sunday,  Dec.  25.  He  was  bom  at 
Montpelier,  Sept  16,  1814.  He  was  a  Prof,  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  spiritual  school  of 
philosophy.  Most  of  his  writings  bear  upon  pantheism,  of  which  he 
was  an  ardent  opponent.  His  History  of  Scepticism  (Aenmdeme)  ap- 
peared in  1849.  In  the  Mannual  of  rhifosophy  (1841,  several  times 
republished),  he  wrote  on  Ethics  and  the  Existence  of  God.  He  trans- 
lated Spinoza,  and  works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  His  Philosophy  of  Re^ 
ligion  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  1845,  his  Essay  on  Religious  Philosophy, 
and  his  Precursors  and  DiscipUs  of  Descartes ,  are  all  devoted  to  the  examin- 
ation of  religious  and  philosophical  questions.  The  Essay  obtained  the 
Monthyon  Prize,  and  was  translated  in  Edinburgh,  1863,  in  2  vols., 
mider  the  title  of  Modem  Pantheism.  His  essay  on  Roger  Bacon,  ex- 
tracted from  his  Precursors  of  Desccurtes,  was  translated  last  year  in  our 
Review.  French  philosophy  loses  in  him  an  enlightened  representa- 
tive. His  style  of  tresldng  philosophical  questions  was  clear  and 
animated. 

Revue  Chretienne.  Jan.  15, 1864.  F.  Godet  on  the  most  ancient  Tra- 
ditions about  the  Four  Gospels — a  careful  collection  of  the  testimony. 
Rosseeuw  St.  Hilaire,  The  Duke  of  Egmont  in  ilanders  ;  the  Trial  of  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  1567-1568— an  able  paper.    Th.  Roller,  The 
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Itaty  of  the  Italians--*  review  and  commendation  of  R.  Rey'i  Hiatmr 
of  the  Political  Regeneration  of  Italy,  1816-.1864.  The  February  part 
contains  an  extract  from  a  forthcoming  work,  by  Edward  de  Ptessens^, 
on  the  Church  and  the  French  Revolution,  now  in  the  press.  It  reviews 
ail  the  proceedings  of  the  revolution  in  relation  to  religion  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Concordat  of  Napoleon  with  the  Pope.  In  another  article 
Rosseeuw  St.  Hilaire  gives  an  account  of  Pressens^'s  Lectures  on  the 
Life  of  Christ  in  reply  to  Renan,  which  were  received  with  most  marked 
fevor.  The  other  articles  are  by  Roller  on  Italj,  and  by  Puauz  on  the 
Death  of  Lbuis  XIV.  J*  J 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  by  F.  Godet,  has  just  been 
published  ;  and  an  Explication  of  John,  by  an  anonymous  author.  Both 
are  well  spoken  of. 

Rev.  Albert  Barnes's  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  Napoleon  Roussel.  The  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature  has  been  translated  by 
J.  G.  Magnabal,  with  the  notes  and  additions  of  Spanish  commen- 
tators. 

Theological  Works.  The  complete  works  of  Chrysostom  are  to  be 
translated  into  French,  under  the  direction  of  priests  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  St.-l)izier.  Tlu  iirst  volume  is  published  for  six  francs. 
It  will  form  10  or  11  volumes.  Abb^  Gaume  has  published  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  with  notes.  M.  Michel  Nicolas,  Critical 
Studies  on  the  New  Testament.  Gieseler's  History  of  Doctrines'  has 
been  translated  by  J.  F.  Bruch  and  A.  Flobert  Abb^  Barral,  Studies 
on  Athanasius.    Abb^  Gratry  has  written  an  eloquent  reply  to  Renan. 

M.  H.  WaUon  will  soon  publish  a  life  of  Richard  U.  of  England,  which 
is  anticipated  with  eagerness.  His  account  of  the  Insurrection  of  the 
Peasantry  in  England,  and  of  the  Fall  of  Richard  U.,  both  published 
last  year,  are  models  of  historical  narrative. 

A  lawyer,  Joseph  Bizouard,  is  publishing  a  work,  Des  Rapports  de 
THomme  avec  le  D^mon,  which  is  highly  commended  by  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  :  three  volumes  are  out,  it  will  be  completed  in  six. 

The  great  Indian  epopee,  the  Mahavharata,  is  announced,  in  the  first 
French  translation  by  M.  H.  Fauche.  It  will  be  in  12  vols. ;  the  first  is 
published  for  5  francs. 

An  indication  of  the  interest  still  felt  in  Scotch  Philosophy  in  France 
may  be  foimd  in  the  fact  that  a  Criticism  (f  the  philoeophy  of  Thoe,  Brown^ 
by  F.  R^thor^,  a  volume  of  285  pages,  has  recently  been  published  in 
Paris. 

The  prize  of  eloquence  of  the  French  Academy,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Life  and  Genius  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  has  been  assigned  to  two  memoirs 
by  Topin  and  Michon,  among  26  competitors. 

M.  P.  Faugere,  the  editor  of  Pascal's  Pensees,  is  about  to  publish  sn 
abridgment,  recently  found,  of  Our  Saviour*8  Ltfet  by  Pascal.  It  ii 
chiefly  related  to  the  words  of  the  Gospels.  M.  £achthal*s  work  on  the 
Gospels  has  put  in  the  Roman  Index.  About  is  preparing  a  Life  of  Vol- 
taire, and  Houssaye,  of  Rousseau.  The  13th  vol.  of  the  (^rrespondence 
of  Napoleon  I.  is  out. 


GERMANY. 

Theologisehi  Shidien  und  Kritiken,    Erstes  Heft,  1864.    Professor  C. 
Schmidt  of  Strasburg  contributes  a  long  and  valuable  account  of  the  ft- 
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mons  sermons  of  Berthold  of  Ratisbon,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century. 
They  were  first  published  38year8  since,  at  the  insti^tion  of  Neander, 
by  Kling,  and  again  by  PfeiflTer  in  2  vols.,  1862.  Gnmm  warmly  com- 
mended them.  He  had,  say  his  contemporaries,  at  times  40,000  hear* 
ers — some  say  190,000  to  200,000.  His  sermons  are  distinguished  for 
simplicity  and  earnestness.  Pischon,  chaplain  to  the  Prussian  embassy 
in  Constantinople,  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Greek-Orthodox  church.  Koster  conjectures,  in  an  interest- 
ing article,  that  the  purer  religious  ideas  of  Homer  may  be  traced  to 
the  Hebrews  through  the  Phoenicians.  Yalentiner  contributes  a  speci- 
men of  a  new  version  of  the  Enneades  of  Plotinus.  The  **  Reviews  ** 
are  of  Hilgenfeld  on  the  Canon  by  Weiss ;  of  Sudhoflf  on  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  by  Hundeshagen ;  and  of  Reifenrath  on  the  theology  of 
the  Theologia  Germantca  by  Winkel.  The  second  Heft  of  the  Studien, 
1864,  has  a  long  and  able  discussion  by  Beyschlag  on  the  Conversion  of 
Paul,  in  reply  to  Baur  aud  Holsten  ;  a  continuation  of  Pischon  on  the 
Greek  Church ;  Caspari  on  Zion  and  Acra  of  the  Syrians  ;  WetUer  on 
Pastoral  Theology  as  deduced  from  Paul's  epistles;  and  reviews  of 
Bohmer  on  Genesis,  and  Schneckenburgef  on  the  Chronology  of  the 
New  Testament. 

ZeUsschxift  /.  die  Lutherische  Theologie.—l.  1864.  Professor  G.  Thorn- 
asius  on  the  Position  of  the  Clergy  in  Relation  to  the  present  opposition 
to  the  Doctrines  and  Order  of  the  Church.  Richter  on  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  as  Verbal.  G.  L.  Plitt,  on  the  question  of  the  Testi- 
mony of  Hegesippus  to  James  the  Just.  I  wan  MuUer  on  Apollonius  of 
Tyana.  0.  Zockler  on  Peter  of  Alcantara,  in  relation  to  the  monastic 
and  clerical  counter-Reformation  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  An 
unpublished  satire  of  the  sixteenth  centiury  is  also  given,  Nicholas  von 
Amsdorfs  conversation  of  a  Raven  with  a  Dove.  More  than  half  the 
number  is  filled  up  with  valuable  criticisms  of  new  theological  works. 

Jahrbucher  fur  devJtsche  Ihedorie.  1863.  Nos.  2,  3,  4.  Prof.  Ritschl 
of  Bonn  contributes  two  articles  on  the  New  Testament  statements 
about  the  Death  of  Christ,  in  relation  to  salvation,  discussing  especially 
the  representation  of  it  as  a  sacrifice,  but  denying  its  strictly  vicarious 
nature.  H.  Schmidt  on  Origen  and  Augustine  as  Apologists.  Prof. 
Schaff  on  Ecumenical  Councils — a  clear  and  learned  essay.  Hamberger, 
The  Rationality  of  the  Idea  of  a  Celestial  Body.  Diestel,  the  Idea  of  the 
Theocratic  King.  Plitt  on  Zinzendorfs  views  as  to  the  different  meth- 
ods of  teaching  in  the  various  writers  of  the  Bible,  in  harmony  with 
unity  of  spirit.  Osiander  on  the  Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justification, 
against  Dollinger.  Jacoby,  The  Idea  of  Religion.  Baxmann,  an  able 
criticism  of  Baur's  reconstruction  of  Christianity.  Full  reviews  of  the 
most  recent  valuable  works  are  also  given. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Theological  Quarterly  (Thedog.  Quartabchrift) 
No.  1.  1864.  Prof.  Dr.  Aberle,  Contributions  to  the  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament :  the  first  topic  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  in  some  frag- 
ments of  early  Christian  literature  there  is  evidence  that  Papias  knew 
the  Gospel  of  John — an  ingenious  and  learned  discussion  ;  he  also  ex- 
amines anew  the  testimony  of  Irenssus  to  the  Gospels,  in  order  to  pro- 
pose an  interpretation  of  the  noted  passage  (Adv.  Haer,  3,  1, 1.)  which 
would  make  it  mean  that  Irenseus  did  not  say  that  the  Gospels  were  cur- 
rent after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  but  after  their  departure  from  Jeru- 
salem. The  other  articles  are  Kellner  on  the  Philopatns,  falsely  ascribed 
to  Lucian  ;  and  Alberdingk-Thym  on  the  Dutch  dramatist,  Bondel. 
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The  first  article  in  the  Zeiischrift  f,  d,  historische  Theologie,  1864,  is  a 
long  account  by  Dr.  A.  Walte  of  the  steps  by  which  the  city  of  Bremen 
went  over  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Reformed  Confession,  in  connection 
with  the  Hardenberg  Controversy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Profes- 
sor Otto  of  Vienna,  in  the  second  article,  gives  the  evidence  that  a  Dia- 
logue ascribed  to  the  Patriarch  Gennadius  of  Constantinople  in  which 
was  taught  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  cnid  the  Son, 
is  a  spurious  work — though  even  Rimmel  in  his  collection  of  the  symbols 
of  the  oriental  churches  receives  it  as  genuine.  The  present  article  is 
in  corroboration  of  criticisms  by  Prof.O.  in  the  same  periodical,1850.  The 
last  article  by  Linder  is  an  exhibition  of  the  rules  of  church  discipline, 
as  adopted  in  the  Swiss  churches,  especially  that  of  Basle.  The  second 
nimiber  of  this  Zeitschrift  contains  a  sketch  of  Eckhart's  theosophy,  and 
an  analysis  of  a  newly  found  tract  ascribed  to  him  ;  an  outline  of  Pat- 
rick Hamilton's  life  by  Collman  on  the  basis  of  Lorimer ;  Wesley's  jour- 
nal of  a  tour  in  Germany  in  1728,  and  his  interview  with  Zinzendorf  in 
1741 ;  a  list  of  Rosicrucian  works  by  Hochhulth  ;  and  Ebrard  on  the  date 
of  the  Waldensian  poem  entitled  Nobla  Leiczon. 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  vnss,  Thedogie.  Tubingen.  Heft  4, 1863.  A.  Hilgen- 
feld  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews — an  attempt  to  vindicate  its  antiqui- 
ty and  originality.  Incidentally,  the  writer  rebukes  Renan  for  his  im- 
Eerfect  theories  about  the  origin  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  D.  F.  Strauss, 
chleiermacher  and  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  giving  extracts  from 
S's  unpublished  lectures,  to  show  how  he  tried  to  account  for  the  resur- 
rection by  natural  means.  This  article  shows  that  Strauss  still  holds  to 
his  idealistic  and  mythical  interpretation  of  the  Gospels.  Egli,  The 
Land  of  Sinai,  in  Isaiah  xlix.  12  ;  not  China,  but  a  district  of  the  Kurds 
in  Persia.  R.  A.  Lipsius,  The  Ophitic  Systems — a  learned  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Gnosticism  ;  it  is  to  be  continued. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  continuation  of  Bunsen's  Bible-work,  con- 
tains the  Acts,  Romans  and  Corinthians,  by  Prof.  Holtzmann  ;  and  Gala- 
tians  by  Prof.  Kamphausen. 

Of  E.  Forster's  Memorabilia  from  the  Life  of  Jean  Paul  Richter^  the  4th 
volume  has  been  published  ;  the  3d  is  not  yet  out.  The  work  is  issued 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Richter's  birth.  In  this  country,  too,  a 
new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  fame  of  Richter  by  the  admirable 
translations  of  Dr.  Brooks. 

Fr.  H.  R.  Frank's  Theology  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  has  reached  its 
third  volume.  It  is  an  elaborate  exposition.  This  volume  discusses 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  Christ's  Descent  to 
Hades. 

C.  Haas  is  editing  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Anselm  :  the  first 
volume  contains  the  Monologium,  Proslogion,  etc. 

A  new  edition,  the  eleventh,  of  the  German  Conversations-Lexikon, 
is  to  be  published  by  Brockhaus  in  15  vols.  Each  part  costs  20  cents  ; 
ten  make  a  volume. 

Jul.  Fiirst's  Bihliotheca  Judaica  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 
third  part.  It  is  a  record  of  all  the  books  of  the  Jewish  literature,  and 
includes  a  history  of  Jewish  Bibliography. 

August  Hahn,  General-Superintendent  at  Breslau,  died  May  13,  1863. 
He  was  bom  in  1792,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster ;  studied  in  Leipsic, 
1810-14;  taught  in  the  Preachers'  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  1817;  be- 
came Professor  and  preacher  at  Konigsberg,  1819 ;  Professor  at  Leipsic 
1826  ;  at  Breslau,  1833  ;  General-Superintendent,  1844.    He  was  a  man 
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of  acknowledged  learning ;  of  great  ability  as  a  teacher ;  firm  in  his 
evangelical  views,  and  devoted  to  the  Union  between  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches.  In  his  early  life  he  devoted  himself  to  oriental 
literature,  and  published,  in  1819,  a  treatise  on  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes, 
the  first  hymnologist  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  also,  with  Siefifert,  a 
Syriac  Chrestomathy,  1825,  containing  extracts  from  Ephraem  Synis, 
whom  he  diligently  studied.  In  1823  he  wrote  on  the  Gospel  of 
Marcion,  showing  it  to  be  a  Gnostic  compilation.  When  he  became 
Professor  at  Leipsic,  1827,  in  his  Inaugural,  he  declared  aeainst  the 
prevalent  rationalism,  and  excited  a  violent  controversy,  in  which  Erug 
took  the  lists  against  him.  His  letter  against  Bretschneider,  1832,  on 
the  Posture  of  Christianity  in  our  Times,  gained  him  the  favor  of  the 
King,  and  his  apointmcnt  at  Breslau,  where  he  contended  against  David 
Schulz,  the  head  of  rationalism  in  that  quarter.  The  first  edition  of  his 
text  book  of  Theology  appeared  in  1828 ;  it  is  an  evangelical  and  able 
work,  though  modifying  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  stated  in  the  Lutlieran  symbols  :  the  second  edition,  1858,  is 
more  elaborate  and  careful.  In  1847  he  wrote  on  the  Confession  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  and  the  Obligation  of  the  Ordination  Yows,  against 
the  lay  interpretation.  In  1853  he  published  on  the  Confession  in  Re*^ 
lation  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches.  Two  volumes  of  Sermons 
by  him  appeared  in  1829  and  1854.  In  1842  he  edited  very  carefully  a 
Library  of  the  Symbols  and  Rules  of  Faith  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
— a  very  useful  work.  His  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  1831,  and  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  1840  (the  latter  republished  in  this  country  by 
Dr.  Robinson),  are  well  known.  He  lectured  on  almost  all  the  branches 
of  Theology---dogmatics,  ethics,  church  history,  history  of  doctrines, 
symbolism,  exegesis  of  all  the  New  Testament,  excepting  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  and  practical  theology. 


ITALY. 


An  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Pompeii,  fully  iDustrated,  is 
to  be  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

The  amount  devoted  to  education  by  the  Sardinian  budget*  of  1863 
was  16,128,078  francs — a  larger  proportion  to  the  population  than  in 
either  France  or  Prussia.  The  Universities  receive  about  five  millions. 
The  present  number  of  the  universities  is  21.  The  examinations  are 
not  very  strict,  only  about  5  per  cent,  being  rejected,  while  in  Paris  20 
per  cent. ;  in  Belgium  30  per  cent,  and  in  Oxford  about  25  per  cent,  are 
**  plucked."  The  minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  Signer  Matteucci. 
Before  1859  the  only  organization  for  public  instruction  was  in  Sardinia. 
The  Turin  university  has  8  to  900  students  ;  the  university  of  Naples 
was  reported  in  1861  at  10,000,  but  the  minister  could  only  find  between 
2  and  3,000.  The  number  of  Lyceums  is  89 — pupils,  6,000.  Only 
1,000,000  of  children  are  in  the  elementary  schools,  out  of  three  mil- 
lions ;  and  only  one-eighth  of  these  in  the  Two  SiciUes.  In  the  univer- 
sities are  31  chairs  of  theology. — Brit,  Qu.  Rev, 

The  Italians  are  making  preparations  for  celebrating  the  sixth  cen- 
tenary of  Dante's  birth,  which  will  occur  in  May,  1865.  A  great  festi- 
val is  to  be  held  at  Florence.  A  Journal  of  the  Centenary  of  Dante  is  to 
be  published  at  Florence  twice  a  month  devoted  to  the  matter. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

M.  A.  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  has  received  the  Vohiey  prise  of  the  French 
Academy  for  his  treatise  Les  Aryas  Princitift. 

The  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Geneva  offer  a  prize  of 
600  francs  for  a  popular  life  of  Calvin,  to  commemorate  the  tercentenaiy 
of  his  decease :  he  died  May  27,  1564. 

M.  Frederic  Troy  on  has  enriched  the  mnsenm  of  Lansanne  with  1,200 
dififerent  specimens  of  utensils  and  other  works,  the  fruit  of  fresh  ex- 
plorations in  the  lake  of  Neufchatel.  These  lacustrian  abodes  of  a  pri- 
mitive European  race  still  excite  attention.  Most  of  the  objects  are 
of  rude  manufacture — chiefly  weapons  and  intsruments  of  flint  and 
stone. 

According  to  a  return  just  issued  by  the  postal  authorities  in  Switzer- 
land, there  exist  in  that  country  345  journals,  of  which  185  are  exclu- 
sively political,  22  literary  and  scientific,  20  religious  (15  Protestant 
5  Roman  Catholic,)  and  one  rationalist ;  the  remainder  are  miscel- 
laneous. Of  these  345  publications,  231  are  printed  in  the  Grerman 
language,  103  in  French,  8  in  Italian,  and  3  in  patois.  The  Canton  of 
Berne  alone  has  45  journals. 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  third  volume  of  Jose  Amador  de  los  Rios'  Critical  History  of 
Spanish  Literature  has  been  published  at  Madrid.    4to.     704  pp. 

The  state  of  theological  learning  in  Portugal  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Neue  Evang,  Kirchenzeitung  says  he  looked  over 
^e  theological  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Library  of  Lisbon, 
(some  300,000  vols.,)  and  found  only  one  work  on  doctrinal  theology 
of  the  present  century,  and  that  was  written  in  1817,  on  Antichrist. 
The  Crozeta  de  Portugal  is  an  able  journal,  edited  by  a  man  of  talent — 
Teizeira  de  Vasconcelles.  The  Fe  Cathdica  is  ultramontane,  edited  by 
Ribeiro  Gomes  de  Abreu  Laurentie,  who  is  writing  for  it  a  criticism  on 
Renan's  Life  of  Jesus.  The  late  Jose  d'Almada  labored  earnestly  to 
awaken  religious  feeling,  as  editor  of  several  periodicals.  In  one  of 
his  articles  he  said  that  **  the  sermons  of  the  best  pulpit  orators  in  Lis- 
bon were  written  for  them  by  a  poet" — Ferreira. 

Among  the  latest  Danish  works  are:  Bergmann's  Slemnck  Legends , 
Rhinestad's  Gustavus  III.  and  his  Times,  Prof.  Petersen,  Historical 
Saeas  of  the  Icelanders,  2  vols.,  2d  ed. ;  Oersted,  My  Life  and  Times; 
Schmidt's  History  of  Slesmck ;  Hoist,  Copenhagen  100  Years  Ago;  Cajrl 
^tersen.  The  Last  Franklin  Expedition. 


BCANDINAVIA. 

The  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen  contains  over  400,000  volumes ;  it 
is  especially  rich  in  oriental,  including  Sanskrit,  manuscripts,  and  in 
Icelandic  MSS. 

Professors  C.  P.  Caspar!  and  Gisle  Johnson  have  finished  the  first 
translation  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (the  Con- 
cordia) into  the  Norwegian  language.  The  same  Professors,  with  Prof. 
Nissen,  edi^^e  Theologisk  Tidsskrtft^  now  in  its  sixth  year,  devoted  to 
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the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Prof.  Johnson  has  begun  (July, 
1863)  to  publish  a  church  journal,  the  Luihersk  Kirketidendej  devoted  to 
religion  and  theology.  Frof.  Gaspari  is  writing  a  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  He  has  also  published,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  a  treatise  on  the  work,  De  rirts  lUustribus,  of 
Hieronymus  Gennadius.  He  stands  foremost  among  the  divines  of 
Norway. 

The  work  of  L.  Muller  on  the  Numismatics  of  Ancient  Africa,  3  vols., 
4to.,  Copenhagen,  1860-62,  is  the  most  elaborate  one  on  that  subject 
yet  published.  It  includes  all  the  coins  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  north 
of  Africa.  It  contains  also  very  valuable  researches  upon  the  mythology 
and  history  of  the  region. 


ENGLAND. 

Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  Jan.  1864.  The  Book  of  Daniel — show- 
ing, against  Ewald,  that  Hippolytus  regarded  it  as  containing  real  proph* 
ecies  :  A  Few  Days  among  the  Slavonic  Protestants  ;  Oriental  Sacred 
Traditions  by  E.  Burgess,  taken  from  the  Bibltotheca  Sacra ;  The  Old 
Test.  Text  and  its  Emendation — showing  the  need  of  a  critical  revision  ; 
Renan's  Life  of  Jesus — continued ;  ^thiopic  Liturgies,  translated  by 
Rev.  J.  M.  RodweU ;  The  Tree  of  Life,  from  the  German  of  Piper ; 
Modem  Explanations  of  the  Life  of  Christ ;  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Hincks*8 
able  articles  on  the  Egyptian  Dynasties  of  Manetho.  In  the  corres- 
pondence is  a  valuable  discussion  on  the  Census  of  Quirinus, 

British  Quarterly  Review.  Jan.  1864.  Ecclesiastical  Questions  in 
1864  ;  Longfellow  s  New  Poem,  highly  praised  ;  Fronde's  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  British  Scientific  Associations,  Old  and  New  ;  Travels  in  the  Him- 
alayas ;  University  Reform  and  Education — valuable ;  Revolutions  in 
English  History  ;  Modem  France  ;  Prospects  of  Political  Parties  ;  France 
and  Madagascar. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review.  Jan.  1864.  Precursors 
of  the  Scottish  Philosophy,  by  D.  M'Cosh— on  Shaftesbury,  Carmichael 
and  Andrew  Baxter  ;  Church  History  illustrated  in  Christian  Song  ;  the 
Law  of  Circularity,  or  Retrogression  an  Essential  Element  of  Progress — 
an  ingenious  essay;  Recent  Literature  of  the  Gospels ;  Church  Life  m  Den- 
mark— a  yaluable  summary  ;  Renan*s  life  of  Jesus  ;  Biblical  Botany — 
**yet  in  its  infancy**;  Rev.  James  Sherman;  Micah's  Prophecy  of 
Christ ;  The  Beautiful  Things  of  Earth,  etc.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
number  of  a  valuable  Review.  The  article  on  Renan  is  by  Rev.  A.  Rob- 
erts, whose  recent  Discussions  on  the  Gospels  have  awakened  so  much 
attention.  He  adopts  the  view  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  used  the 
Greek  language,  and  makes  good  use  of  this  in  some  of  nis  criticisms  on 
Renan. 

London  Quarterly  Review.  Jan.  Penal  Discipline ;  the  Manchester 
Church  Congress  ;  Recent  Works  on  Heaven ;  John  Howe  ;  Mexico  ; 
Scientific  Nomenclatures  ;  New  Zealand  ;  Renan 's  Life  of  Jesus. 

The  Christian  Remembrancer.  Jan.,  1864.  Eugenie  de  Guerin  ;  The 
Song  of  Songs ;  American  Church  and  American  Union ;  State  Papers 
and  Calendars  ;  Foreign  Chaplaincies  ;  the  Church  in  Cornwall ;  English 
History  during  the  Last  hundred  Years  ;  Hawthorne  on  England  and 
the  English  ;  The  Person  of  Christ — a  review  of  Renan. 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  are  in  England  1,673  authors,  of 
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whom  145  are  women  ;  8,184  booksellers  ;  35,483  "  engaged  in  divin- 
ity/' of  whom  19,195  are  of  the  Established  Church,  and  7,840  "  Dia- 
seters.'* 

Edward  Irving's  works  are  to  be  published  in  5  vols.,  edited  by  his 
nephew,  Rev.  G.  Carlyle. 

Among  the  Theological  Works  announced,  are  an  edition  of  the 
Codex  Bezctj  by  F.  H.  Scrivener ;  Wieseler's  Chronological  Synopsis  of 
the  Gospels  J  translated  by  Venables ;  Authenticity  of  Danid,  by  J.  M. 
Fuller  ;  a  new  edition  of  Hinton*s  History  of  Ba^ism'^  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Rev.  B.  Evans's  Early  English  Baptists ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  The 
Bible  in  the  Churchy  an  account  of  its  Reception,  etc. ;  J.  P.  Lightfoot, 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  a  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Bishop 
Butler y  by  Mayor ;  Wm.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vols.  2  and  3 ; 
new  editions  of  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  and  Latin  Christianity  ;  W. 
Cureton,  Ancient  Syriac  Documents;  Rev.  C.  H.  Wright,  The  Book  of 
Ruth,  with  a  new  collation  of  twenty-six  MSS.  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  Me- 
moirs of  St,  Patrick — an  important  work  ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Millington,  Testi- 
monies of  the  Heathen  to  the  TrutJis  of  Holy  Writ — in  a  form  of  a  commen- 
tary compiled  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  the  classical  ages  of 
antiquity  ;  Jas.  Buchanan,  Analogy  as  a  Guide  to  Truth:  Edinburgh. 

Professor  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Bishop 
Berkeley's  works  for  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press.  He 
has  access  to  important  MSS.  including  the  Bishop's  Commonplace 
Book. 

E.  B.  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet :  Eight  Lectures. 

7%«  Museum,  Edinburgh,  Jan.  1864,  has  an  instructive  article  on  the 
Wiirtemberg  Theological  Seminaries,  by  Dr.  Wagner.  These  Semi- 
naries are  more  like  the  English  than  other  German  institutions.  Among 
their  pupils  we  find  the  names  of  Kepler,  Bengel,  Storr  and  Flatt,  Plank 
and  Spittler,  Andraa,  Baur,  Strauss,  Domer,  Schwab,  Mohl,  the  oriental- 
ist, etc. 

The  London  announcements  of  forthcoming  new  books  comprise 
several  titles  of  more  than  common  interest.  We  notice  among  them  a 
new  series  of  Mendelssohn's  Letters ;  Rawlinson's  History  and 
Geography  of  Babylon,  Media,  and  Persia ;  The  Queen's  English,  by 
Dean  Alford  ;  Words  and  Places,  by  Isaac  'Taylor ;  Leslie's  Life  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  volumes  of  Carlyle 's  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Richard  Whately,  died  Oct.  8.  He  was 
born  in  Cavendish  Square,  London,  in  1787,  the  fourth  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Whately,  of  Nonsuch  Park,  Surrey.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1808,  taking  a  second  class  in 
classics  and  mathematics  ;  in  1810  he  gained.the  University  prize  for  an 
English  essay  ;  in  1811  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel ;  and  in  1812  he 
took  his  M.  A.  degree.  At  Oriel  College  Whately  distinguished  himself 
by  his  theological  bent,  attaching  himself  to  the  Liberal  or  Low  Church, 
as  distinct  from  the  High  Church  party.  In  1822  he  held  the  Bampton 
Lectureship  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  Halesworth,  in  Suflfolk — a  living  of  £450  a  year.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  he  married  the  daughter  of  William  Pope,  Esq.,  of  Hilling- 
don,  Middlesex.  It  was  while  he  was  rector  of  Halesworth  that  he 
became  known  by  his  theological  and  theologico-politico  writings  as 
one  of  the  rising  intellects  in  the  English  Church. 

In  1831,  the  Whigs  being  then  in  office,  he  was  consecrated  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Dublin  and  Bisbop  of  Glendalagh ;  and  since  1846  be  had 
also  been  Bishop  of  Kildare.  As  Primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Wbately  has 
led  a  most  active  and  influential  life,  taking  interest  as  a  liberal 
churchman  in  all  questions  of  social  and  ecclesiastical  importance,  and 
more  especially  in  Irish  education.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Nationsd  Education  in  Irelsmd,  but  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
Commission  in  1853.  His  public  duties  as  Archbishop,  however,  have 
not  interfered  with  his  continued  activity  as  a  theological  writer,  for 
until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death  his  pen  was  constantly  busy. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Dr.  Shedd's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  has  been  received  with 
marked  favor ;  it  is  already  in  its  second  edition.  Mr.  Scribner  an- 
nounces an  attractive  list  of  new  works  ;  among  them  are — ^Hon.  Geo. 
P.  Marsh  on  Man  wid  Nature ;  or  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  by 
Hitman  Action;  second  part  of  Archbishop  Trench's  Synonyms  of  the 
New  Testament;  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  America  and  her  Commentators;  a 
second  edition  of  President  Woolsey's  Introduction  to  the  Study  qf  In^ 
temational  Law;  a  reprint  of  Maine's  excellent  work  on  Ancient  Law; 
Benjamin  M.  Dwight's  Modem  Philology^  2  vols ;  a  second  series  of 
Max  Muller's  Science  of  Language;  another  volume  of  Dr.  Schaflf's  His^ 
tory  of  the  Church,  to  the  time  of  Gregory  I.;  Lange's  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament f  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff,  the  volume  on  Matthew  is  well 
advanced. 
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Art.  X.— college  RECORD. 
By  E.  FsHjLTPncu),  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

HONORABT  DOCTORATES  IN  1863. 
June  17,  RQtger'8  OoU. ,  N.  J. ,      D.  D. ,  Rev.  Ooraelias  Van  Cleef ,  R.  D.,New  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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**             do             do  do     Rer.  Paal  D.  Van  Cleef,  R.  D.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

"  "             do             do  do     Rev.  Edward  E.  Rankin,  P.,       New  York  aty,  N.  Y. 

«  «             do             do  LL.  D. ,  Rev.  David  H.  Kiddle,  D.  D. ,  P. ,  Ganonsbargh ,  Pa. 

'*  18,  Univ.  of  aty  of  M.  Y. ,  do     Rev.  liarehall  Henshaw,            New  Braoswick,  N.  J. 

*<  "             do              do  do     Hon.  Henry  C.  Ouy,                  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  «            do             do  dp     Hon.  Joseph  Allison,                            do 

*<  "            do             do  D.  D.,  Rev.  David  Crawford,  P.,          Edlnbargh,  ScoUaad. 

•<  «            do             do  do     Rev.  Charles  H.  Stewart,  P.,     U.  S.  Kavy. 

(*  "            do             do  do     Rev.  D.McL.  Qiiacklnba8h,R.D.New  York  City,  N.Y. 

"  *<            do             do  do     Rev.  F.  W.  Geisenhainer,  L.,               do 

**  «<            do             do  do     Rev.  Cor.  H.  Edgar,  R.  D.,         Eitfton,  Pa. 

•(  M  Hanover  Ooll.,  Ind.,  do     Rev.  Wm.  Brand,                      College  Hill,  Ind. 

•<  "            do             do  do     Rev.  Roberta  Matthews,  P.,    Ifonmouth,  IlL 

«  «*             do              do  UL  D.,  Charles C.  Drake,  Esq.,              St.  Louis,  Mo. 

«  34,  College  of  N.  Jersey,  do     El^ah  Slack,  M.  D.,                   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

*<  «             do             do  do     Philip  R.  Fendall,                       Washington,  D.  C 

"  "            do             do  D.  D.,Rev.  Nath.  West,Jr,,P.,           Brooklyn,  N.  v. 

«  «             do             do  do     Rev.  David  Irving,             P.,    Morristown.N.  J. 

«  <<             do             do  do     Rev.  Charles  J.  Brown,       "      Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

**  "  Columbia  ColL,  N.Y. ,  do     Rev.  Morgan  Dix,              P.E.,New  YorkCity.N.  Y. 

*'  <<             do             do  do     Rev.  Robert  S.  Howland,      '<              do 

<*  «             do              do  do     Rev.  Jarod  B.  Flagg,            '*    Wabashaw,  Minn. 

"  «             do             do  do     Rev.  Gilbert  H.  Sayres,        "    Jamaica,  L.  I. 

"  "             do              do  do     Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  Jr.,     *<    Utica,  N.  Y. 

<'  **             do             do  do     Rev.  James  A.  Williams,       «    Orange,  N.J. 

"  "             do              do  do     Rev.  MatsonM.  Smith,  C,          Bridgeport,  Ct. 

"  '<             do             do  do     Rev.  Thomas  R.  Lambert,  P.  E.,Charlestown,  Mass. 

"  "             do             do  do     Rev.  flenry  M.  Walbridge,  "    Toledo,  Ohio. 

"  «             do             do  LL.  D.,  Hon.  Willhra  Mitchell,               New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

<<  «             do              do  do     James  W.  (icrard,  E2Bq.,                        do 

«  «             do             do  do     Rev.  Sjiiii.  Elliott,  D.  D.,          Hartford, Ct. 

•*  "  Kenyon  Coll.,  Ohio,  do     Prof.  Jolin  A.  Nichols,                New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

"  "  ShurtleflrColl.,  111.,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Aaron  H.  Burllngham,  B.,           do 

<*  «             do             do  do     Rev.  Cornelius  H.Taylor,  P.,      Alton,  ni. 

"  **  Columbian  Coll., D.  a,  do     Rev.  John  Everett,                                           Ct. 

«  «  Iowa  Wes.  Univ.,Io.,  do     Rev.  Enoch  G.  Wood,  M.  E.,       Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•<  «             do             do  do     Rev.  O.M.Spencer,        «           Iowa  City,  lo. 

"  "  Ohio  Univ.,   Ohio,  do               do                         "                     do 

«  "  Denison  Univ.,   do  do     Rev. Fairfield,  B.,  Hillsdale. 

«  25,Ind.Asbury  Univ.,  Ind.,   do     Rev.  William  W.  Patton,C.,       Chicago,  111. 

«  «             do             do  do     Rev.  Frederick  Upham,  M.  EL,  Taunton, Mass. 

««  "             do             do  LL  D.,  Rev.  Frederick  Merrick,    "        Delaware,  0. 

<*  «  Cornell  Coll..  Iowa,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Luke  Hitchcock,       <<       Cincinnati, O. 

«  ((  Genesee  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  do     Ro v.  E.G.  Anderson, 

"  '«            do             do  do     Rev.  H.  R.  Clark,    M.  E.,          Waver  ley,  N.  Y. 

"  "  Lombard  Univ.  do     Rev.  W.  H.  Ryder,      "              Boston,  Mass. 

Jnly  1,  University  of  Pa. ,  D.  D. ,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Montgomery,  P.E.,  ^'ew  York  City,  N.  Y. 

«  2, Indiana  Univ., Ind.,  do     Rev. Fairfield,  B.  Hillsdale. 
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•■    "  lU.  WMl*ruUiilT.,IU.,   to     Bar.  JmUbnSUnpn',  It  K, 

"da              do  do     Ba*.  FbltoSoillb,  (Bkta.) 

"  lI*rlelUOi>lL,a,  do     Her.  JatiaO.  AUsrbniT.F.,  N 

"do             do  do     Rar.  Sun»1  WolcoU.C,  C 

"             do             do  LL.D.,  Bod.  Noah  IlSwtyoe,>  O 

"TrlDltrCUI.,     Ct,  da     Hod.  W  W   butrdiDui,  H 

"do             do  do     Pn(.  WUIUm  (1. 1'ocli,  K 


'  "  do  do  do  Bn.BenrrDaKoTm,  "           mddtatown,  CI. 

'  "  do  do  do  Iln.JunaS.nird;,  "           Brds  Pvk,  N.  T. 

<  B,UolT.a(BoobaM«r,N.T.,  do  Hot.  A.RnBCLbmieh.D.,  BochHto', H. T. 

'  "  do  do  do  ReT.ThomuS.  DaTldBo,        SL  a«orga'i,(1.  W. 

'  "  do  do  do  ItoT.JoluiP.Hiwiiiu,II.K.,nBwTorkCIV,N.T. 

■  "  do  do  do  Rn.J.'W  Oiiiis[oaa,R,            BMton.lUn. 

'"  do  do  U.D.,Bn.A.P.Peabod]r  D.D.,DDll.,0«i1>rMf*,liui. 


a,  Won.  RoamCDU.,  O.,     do     Bod.  Wllllusti.  Groeabucli,  CuielDD0ll,0. 

"  AmbenVCslI.,  Uua.,    LL.D.,BaD.  K-lirJU-ilUklcbisaD  Aoibanl, Muk, 

do  do  D,D.,It*T.  J<:r<:niUT>}lor,C.,  HtddlMown,  O. 

"do  do  do     Bar.  JDlia  DODiUi  F-,  Xdiaburgh,  Eoot. 

"  U,BUTkrdIlBlnrMt7jlMa.,D.Ii.,Ilcr.  Win.  Ungae.D-D.,  B.,  BwUio.'Uw, 


"  do  do  do     Kcv.J.frDDmuiCkrIieiUiiit..  Bootoa, Hui. 

"  do  do  LI.I>.,Rcv.Jaf>cph<i.C<igBw<-n,0.O.,  How  YorkCllr,N-T. 

"  da  do  do     Bob.  John  F.  KoDnedr,  BolilBum,  Hd. 

'•  do  do  da     Bod.  CtMrlM  AUeo,  Woru(Ur,llMi. 

S,WiiriBruUnlTanll7^,LL.a,  t:niH:bI.F[ind>ur,  New  TorkCltj.N.  T. 

'>  do  do  S.D.,B**.  UoalwirttiHiiwW.'M.E.   Ttoj,  IT.  Y. 

"  do  do  do     Bn.JnbaW  Licilley  tl.£.,  HowTorkCltr.H.T. 

do  da  do     Bar.  L.  It.  Tlmri^r,  U.  E.,    BootOD.Muo. 

"do  do  do     BeT.  Orcn  acbsocyja    £.,  Ma. 

"  Hcmtlloa  CoO.,  N.  T.,  D.D.,  Bo*.  .Aurt^b  Eldrldgc,  P.,      Datrott,  Mlcfa. 

do  do  do     Edvruab.Murrm,  p.,  CalDmbni,  O. 

■<  do  do  do     l>.kvMTarnj  P.,  lUiaa.N.  T. 

»  do  do  do     Jnhn  J.  Briuid«i«,P.  E.,         nUca,N.T. 

do  do  U.D.,Pnif.  JuDtaBoll,  Albuij.N.T. 

"do  do  do     Baa.Cliirla*B.Sad|«Mk,         SjrriKsnM.  N.  T. 

'•  do  do  F.  D.,J>niH  S.  Qardoar,  WUMMoa,  do. 

'I  do  do  do     Clmrlea  H.  Gardner,  How  York  Citr,  N.  T. 

"  HiboitColl«ca,H.T.,  D.  D.,Bw.  Andrew  Hnll,P.JBL,        ElaUn,  N.  T. 
u             do              do  do     BoT.J  J.  Br>iiili:g«-,P.E.,      Utka.N.r. 

"  do  do  do     Bar.  Jnmce  Ronkloo,  P.  E:,     Oeoan,  H.  T. 

"  da  do  do     BoT.  Jiim«Dol[a<un,T.B.,    Boclna,  Wh. 

»  do  do  do     B«T.  Ju.DliDDCu-dcr  F.  E.,  Now  York  Olj.K.  T. 

X  do  do  LL.D.,Fror.  EUlcoit  Ennij  aioloD,N.  T. 

"  St,  DartDiaatb,  OoL,  H.H.,      do     Hob.  Noob  B,  SwiJSO,  OdIdbIhi,  0. 

"  UdIodOoU.,  H.  T.,  do     Hw-jHuipb  Mullen,  JaCCD.,N.T. 

"  do  do  B.D.,  BaT.lbOBU  BlalwriF'B.,     FordhuD, N.  T. 

>'  do  do  do     Rot.  WIDUuu  Bubu,  Kln^Uo,  V.  T. 

••  do  do  do     BaT.J0MtibE.KtiH,M.t.,     FartBdwiuM,  N.T. 

"  OhioWMl*7u1lDlv,,a,  do     Bn.  Aloi.C  UutlD.M.  E.,  r~ 
II  do  do  do     Bo*.  jBltmB  BmodD,  '' 
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do  do  do     Rev.  S.  W.  Ooggeehall,  do. 

do  do        LL.D.,  Rev.  Erafitiu  0.  Haven,  do 

'<  80,  Tale  College,  Ct.,  do      Ber.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D^  Unit, 

«   «<  Univ.  of  Lewisbargh,  Pa. ,  D.D. ,  Rer.  James  F.  Brown,  B. , 
Iowa  College,  Iowa,     iX.  D.,  Hon.  George  O.  Wright, 

do  do  do     Hon.  John  F.  Dillon, 

lit.  Union  College ,  O. ,     D.  D. ,  Ber.  Thomas  C.  Hartshorn,  P. , 
do  do  do     Ber.  D.  L.  Dompsey,  M.E., 

do  do  do     Rev.  G.  W.  Clarke,  M.  E., 

Western  Univ. ,  Pa. ,        II..D. ,  William  M.  Cornell,  M.  D. , 
Ang.  6,  Willifuns  College,  Mass.,  do     Hon.  Joeiah  G.  Abbott, 

D.D.,  Rev.  JohnC.  Holbrook,  C, 
do     Rev.  P.  H.  Fowler,  D.  D.,  P. , 
do     Rov.  William  Smyth ,  C. , 
do     Rev .  Daniel  McB.  Graham ,  R , 
do     Rev.  OakmanS.  Steams,  &, 
do     Bbv.  Thomas  F.  Cartis,  B. , 


II 


II 


II 
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II    II 


^do 


do 
do  do 

«    "  Bowdoin  College, Me., 
a    «  do  do 

"  13,WatervilleCoU.,do 
do  do 


II    «i 


II 


"  IClddleburr  College,  Vt.,  do     Rev.  Martin  II.  Post,  P., 
**  do  do  do     Rev.  ErdixTenney,  C, 

«  do  do  LL.  D., Rev.  Jolm  Jason  Owen,  D.D., P. 

13,  Pennsylvania  Coll,  Pa. ,     D.D. ,  Rev.  James  L.  Shock,  L., 
"  19,  Madison  University, N.T. , do     Rev.  A.  G.  Palmer,  B. , 
*•    "  do  do  do     Rev.  W.R.  Brooks,  B., 

"  ao.  La  Fayette  College,  Pa.,    do     Rev.  John  McMaster,  P., 
Sept.  a.  Brown  University,  R.  I.,  do     Rev.  Andrew  Pollard,  B., 
"    <<  do  do  do     Rev.  James  T.ChJipUn,B., 


II 


II 


II 


K.  BohoboUk,  Kui. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Cambridge,  Msm. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Keosaoqxia,  lo. 
Davenport,  lb. 
Hudson,  O. 
Beaver,  Pa. 
Newcastle,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dubaqoe,  lo. 
Utlca,  N.  Y. 
Bnin8wick,Me., 
Portland,  Me. 
Newton  Centre,  Mast. 
Lewisbfirgh,Pa. 
Logansport,  Ind. 
Lyons,  N.  H. 
,  New  York  Qty,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Btonington,  Ct. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Princeton,  Ind. 
Taonton,  Mass. 
WatervUle,  Me. 


ERRATA. 
Page  249,  lines    8  and  10,  for  funlt  read  fault. 
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29  and  30, 

34, 

32, 

3, 
30, 

21, 
22, 

18, 


il 
II 


Tinien  read  Tiniere. 

primigenins  read  primogenitis. 
**  their  read  there. 

Roller  ton  read  Rolleston, 

improbability  read  improvtfbiliiy. 

before  if  not,  insert,  to  b^  based. 
*'  this  read  that. 

metaphysical  read  metaphorical. 
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Art.  1 ^THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PULPIT  TO  THE  STATE. 

By  Rev.  R.  B.  Thuboton,  Waltham,  Mass. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance  in  our  coun- 
try. Serious  perplexities  and  bitter  strifes  have  prevailed  for 
many  years,  arising  from  contradictory  opinions  in  regard  to 
it,  and  from  the  interests  of  powerful  parties  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  preacher's  voice. 

Many  ministers  have  been  constrained  by  clear  and  strong 
convictions  of  duty  to  discuss  in  the  pulpit  subjects  obviously 
having  a  political  bearing.  Large  numbers  of  the  laity  have 
encouraged  them  also  to  exercise  all  legitimate  freedom  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  obligations.  On  the  other  hand, 
good  men  have  been  alarmed  lest  they  should  lose  sight  of  the 
gospel  in  their  ministrations,  or  by  injudicious  applications 
even  of  sacred  truth  seriously  hinder  their  own  usefulness. 
Others  have  pronounced  the  severest  cei^ure  on  those  whom 
they  were  pleased  to  stigmatize  as  "political  priests."  Not 
nnfrequently  the  solemn  worship  of  God  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  significant  departure  oi  some  who  thus  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  themes  or  sentiments  advanced  as 
part  and  substance  of  true  religion.  Governors  of  States  have 
thought  this  matter  worthy  of  their  attention  ;  and  the  coun- 
cil chamber  has  given  admonition  to  the  pulpit.  In  Congress 
the  responsibilities  of  the  clerical  office  have  been  the  subject 
of  debate,  apparently  as  little  at  home  there  as  secular  poll- 
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tics  in  the  sacred  desk.  Partizan  newspapers  often  handle 
the  same  theme,  and  sometimes  evidently  with  as  much  suc- 
cess as  a  blind  man  might  attain  in  the  description  of  a  land- 
scape. It  must  be  confessed,  also,  that  ministers  differ  widely 
among  themselves,  not  merely  in  reference  to  trivial  questions 
of  the  proprieties  of  their  office,  but  with  regard  to  obliga- 
tions of  profound  importance. 

For  a  long  period  the  subject  before  us  must  continue  to 
command  attention.  Facts  show  that  it  is  widely  misundei^ 
stood ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  tranquility  of  the  churches 
•  and  the  general  welfare  as  connected  with  it  cannot  be  secur- 
ed, till  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  action  of  the 
ministry  in  relation  to  the  state  and  to  politics,  are  discerned 
with  more  clearness  and  accepted  with  an  approximation,  at 
least,  to  unanimity.  To  contribute  what  we  may  to  sound 
views,  wliich  laymen  who  must  of  course  have  an  opinion 
should  sustain,  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  pulpit 
should  utter  its  voice,  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

What  we  have  to  say  will  be  presented  in  the  light  of  the 
"  Great  Commission"  of  Christ  to  his  ministers,  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Matthew.  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  thereiore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.    Amen." 

To  give  this  commission  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to 
make  it  stand  out  as  the  charter  of  rights  and  summary  of  - 
obligations  of  preachers  of  the  gospel,  seems  to  have  been  the 
sole  object  of  the  meeting  of  Christ  with  the  eleven  disciples 
on  the  mountain  in  Galilee  ;  for  the  only  one  of  the  inspired 
historians  who  has  made  a  distinct  record  of  that  interview 
relates  no  other  transaction.  As  the  most  literal,  specific, 
and  yet  comprehensive  manual  of  their  office,  it  is  at  once  the 
substance  and  the  exposition  of  all  other  passages  of  scripture 
which  enjoin  and  define  their  duties.  In  the  light  of  it,  the 
subjects  of  preaching  are  "  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  has 
commanded."  In  respect  to  ministers  the  charge  is  impera- 
tive  and  unqualified — "  go,  teach" — no  more — no  less.  In  re- 
lation to  the  world  this  teaching  the  commandments  is  to  be 
universal — "  to  all  nations."  In  regard  to  time  it  is  perpetual, 
"  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

But  where  do  we  find  the  commandments  of  Christ  which  • 
are  to  be  preached  ?    Unquestionably  in  the  whole  Bible.   Sic- 
cording  to  received  evangelical  views  of  inspiration  it  cannot 
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be  otherwise.  Not  that  every  ceremonial  precept  of  the 
Hebrew  ritual  is  now  binding — what  "  waxed  old  and  was 
fulfilled  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah  on  earth  has  "  vanished 
away" — but  all  that  in  its  own  nature  and  relations  was  per- 
manent and  authoritative.  Christ  is  the  eternal  Word.  Prom 
the  beginning  the  second  person  of  the  holy  Trinity  has  been 
the  divine  Communicator  with  men.  After  his  ascension  he 
sent  the  inspiring  Spirit  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
Before  his  advent  he  was  in  some  equivalent  manner  the  au- 
thor of  the  Old.  --The  New  is  only  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  life 
whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ;  for  the  Old 
is  also  a  Christology.  Not  only  was  it  written  "  of  him/'  but 
also,  for  him.  The  decalogue  is  his  as  well  as  the  beati- 
tudes ;  the  institutions  of  Eden,  dominion,  (the  right  of  pro- 
perty,) the  sabbath,  and  the  family,  as  well  as  baptism, 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  Moses  not  less  than  Mat- 
thew, David  and  the  Propfeets  not  less  than  Paul  and  the 
Apostles,  have  written  out  tor  us  the  commandments  of  Christ. 
Jeremiah  as  clearly  as  the  first  Evangelist  or  the  Apostle  to 
the  gentiles  announces  the  true  doctrine  of  ministerial  obliga- 
tions ;  and  Daniel  confesses  the  sin  which  prevails  now  in 
refusing  to  hear  the  preachers  of  the  things  commanded  as 
prominent  among  the  offences  which  brought  "the  desolations 
of  Jerusalem."  "  Neither  have  we  hearkened  imto  thy  ser- 
vants the  prophets,  which  spake  in  thy  name  to  our  fangs, 
our  princes,  and  our  fathers^  and  to  all  the  people  of  the 
land." 

Ministers,  therefore,*  have  no  election  as  to  what  they  shall 
preach.  Their  commission  is  not  a  blank  charter,  to  be  filled 
at  their  own  discretion,  but  a  volume  of  definite  instructions. 
The  field  of  their  judgment  is  "  rightly  dividing  the  word" 
and  "  ministering  in  due  season." 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  the  commission  from  the 
lips  of  our  Lord  is  not  based  on  his  character  and  work  as  our 
Eedeemer,  but  on  his  authority  as  our  King.  "  All  poweb*  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Gto,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  Christ 
is  the  tfue  sovereign  of  this  world,  constituted  King  by  the 
Father.  As  King  he  is  the  rightful  Lawgiver  of  the  world  ; 
he  has  pubUshed  the  volume  of  his  statutes ;  and  according  to 
his  own  terms  ministers  are  not  simply  "preachers  of  the  cross  " 
in  a  narrow  and  technical  sense  derived  from  a  perversion  of 
Paul's  words  ;  but  they  are  commissioned  heralds  of  the  abso- 

*  k^ov6tay  **  Power  over  -penoDB  and  things.  Dominion,  anthority,  role. — 
BomiBoir. 
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late  Monarch,  and  expounders  of  his  commandments  for  all 
nations. 

The  meeting  of  Christ  with  the  eleven  disciples  in  Galilee 
was  bat  a  few  days  after  his  passion;  and  a  few  days  before 
his  ascension.     It  was  at  the  critical  time  of  transition  from 
the  old  visible  Theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  to  the  existing 
spiritnal  economy.    Yet  he  says  not  one  word  directly  of  afi 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  name  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.   Of 
course  the  gospel  is  there  ;  but  it  is  there  silently,  and  as  the 
less  is  included  in  the  greater.   It  is  there  because  the  scheme 
of  grace  is  included  in  the  more  vast  and  magnificent  scheme  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.  This  is  a  most  significant  fact ;  and  of 
itself,  it  should  prevent  the  fatal  mistake  of  those  who  pervert 
Paul's  most  expressive  and  beautiful  words.  "  I  determined  not 
to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Joj^u.s  Christ,  and  himcruci- 
fik)d" — into  a  palpable  symbol  of  lieresy  and  unrighteousness, 
Paul  would  preach  Christ ;  an<l  iiiis  included  all  his  command- 
ments, and  the  supremacy  o.;'  liia  kingdom,  as  his  own  epistles 
show.     In   addition   tf>     iiis,  ("and"  means  add,)   he  would 
preach  "  him  crucifiuU*' — or  as  it  may  be  rendered,  "  even  him 
that  was  crucified" — the  King  a  Redeemer — salvation  by  the 
cross — the  parti<*ular  point   *in  the  testimony  of  God"  which 
would  be  to  the  philosophy,  refinement,  wealth  and  dissolute- 
ness of  Corinth,  "  the  light  of  all  Greece,"  foolishness.     But 
in  our  times  even  good  men  have  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
church  and  the  world  that  Paul  instructs  ministers,  by  autho- 
rity as  well  as  example,  to  preach  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  not 
to  preach  him  a  King  giving  commandments  with  *'  all  power 
in  neaven  and  in  earth,"  thus  omitting  the  major  part ;  and 
men  who  make  no  pretensions  to  piety,  with  canting  hypoc- 
risy, as  Satan  tempted  Christ  with  scripture,  seek  by  the  apos- 
tle to  smite  down   faithful  preachers  of  the  kingdom.     The 
commandments  of  Christ  cannot  be  preached  without  inclu- 
ding salvation  through  the  crucified  ;  but  Christ  crucified  can 
be  preached  without  due   regard  to  his  authority  over  the 
world  ;  in  the  same  proportion  the  cross  ceases  to  be  a  glory 
and  a  power  :  piety  becomes  more  a  creed,  and  less  a  life. 

It  is  a  question  germane  to  our  subject,  how  does  Cftrist  as 
K^ng  of  this  world  expound  and  apply  his  commandments  ? 
One  word  of  the  commission  contains  the  answer — ^teach.  It 
is  by  the  teachinff  of  his  disciples,  and  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented through  all  time.  They  are  the  primary  instrumen- 
tality, accompanied  by  the  effectual  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  according  to  his  promise.  He  does  not  set  up  peculiar 
political  institutions,  seat  viceroy  on  visible  thrones,  and  send 
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ambassadors  plenipotentiary  to  the  courts  of  empires  ;  but  he 
reigns  by  moral  instruction  and  spiritual  influence  promulga- 
ting his  laws,  leavening  the  masses  of  men,  and  prescribing  the 
purposes,  responsibilities,  and  prerogatives  of  magisterial  and 
royal  oflBce.  Thus  ultimately  he  constitutes  emperors,  presi- 
dents, governors,  and  all  executives,  his  ministers  in  secular 
affairs  ;  while  preachers  of  ^the  gospel  are  oflScially  the  jurists 
of  his  universal  dominion. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  stating  positively  what  are  the 
relations  of  the  pulpit  to  the  state. 

I.  It  is  a  relation  of  entire  independence  in  regard  to  the 
subjects  and  manner -of  preaching.  In  all  civil  relations  min- 
isters in  common  with  tneir  fellow  citizens  are  of  course  sub- 
ject to  the  State.  As  men,  they  are  bouixd  by  the  obligations 
common  to  humanity  ;  but,  as  ministers,  they  are  oflBcially  in- 
dependent of  the  civil  power-  They  do  not  hold  their  com- 
mission from  president  or  govpmor.  They  are  not  responsible 
for  the  discharge  of  clerical  duties  to  congress,  legislature,  or 
court.  Churches  and  societies  can  dismiss  them  for  unfaith- 
fulness, and  even  for  want  of  satisfaction  with  the  best  labors 
of  which  they  are  capable  ;  councils  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities can  depose  them,  or  at  least  withdraw  fellowship  from 
them  ;  and  thus  they  are  laid  under  sufficient  supervision  and 
restraint ;  but  with  two  exceptions,  the  state,  as  such,  has 
little  to  do  with  them  as  ministers.  In  the  imposing  ceremo- 
nies which  inaugurate  new  administrations,  their  services  are 
embraced  as  a  fit  public  recognition  on  the  part  of  a  Christian 
nation  of  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  and  the  dependence  of 
all  human  societies.  In  respect  for  the  religious  natftre  and 
^wants  of  men  appointments  are  also  conferred  on  them  as 
chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy.  Beyond  this  the  state  owes 
to  them  what  it  owes  to  all — protection. 

All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  ;  and  it  follow^ 
that  the  pulpit  can  accept  no  dictation  from  the  state,  much 
less  from  parties,  in  respect  to  preaching.  By  the  words  of 
Christ  himself,  his  ministers  must  teach  all  nations  whatso- 
ever He  has  commanded.  If  they  depart  from  this  rule 
they  are  accountable  to  him,  and,  in  a  lower  sense  to  the 
church  ;  but  no  room  is  left  for  interference  on  the  part  of 
magistrates  or  partizans.  If  they  re-enjoin  what  Christ  has 
enjoined  on  tho?6  who  serve  him  in  the  sacred  office,  it  is  need- 
less and  impertinent ;  for  his  command  is  first,  and  is  higher 
than  theirs  ;  but  if  they  require  ministers  to  exceed,  or  per- 
vert, or  come  short  of  his  instructions,  it  is  all  null  and  void  ; 
nay,  worse  ;  it  is  defiant  sin  ;   for  the  earthly  kingdom  thus 
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assumes  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  heavenly.  It  declares^ 
not  simply  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  in  res- 

Sect  to  its  forms  and  principles,  bnt  that  it  shall  not  be  a  king- 
om  in  this  world  as  a  spiritual  power. 
As  the  world  is,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  collision  between 
the  two  ;  and  it  was  not  long  deferred.  The  apostles  were 
soon  called  to  maintain  their  independence  of  the  state  ;  and 
it  was  a  sublime  spectacle  for  the  contemplation  of  all  ages 
when  those  few,  feeble,  fearless,  faithful  men, — the  cross  on 
which  their  Master  died  just  removed  out  of  their  sight,  with 
only  the  faith  of  the  cross  for  their  support,  made  the  unan- 
swerable appeal, — "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of.  Grod  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we 
can  not  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.*' 
The  authority  which  they  then  confronted  was  as  competent 
to  make  rules  for  them,  as  any  authority  which  now  exists  on 
earth  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  pulpit. 

This  independence,  belonging  to  the  ministry  in  its  very 
nature,  is  also  indispensable  to  the  purposes  for  whicli  the 
church  exists.  The  church  is  the  depository  of  divine  ordi- 
nances, the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  trutn,  the  society  of 
believers  in  Jesus,  the  agency  by  which  his  kingdom  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  established  in  all  the  earth.  Her  members  hold 
that  all  human  authority  is  subordinate  to  him  ;  for  God  has 
"  set  him  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and 
dominion,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come  ;  head  over  all  things  to  the  church/' 

In  our  country  it  is  a  settled  sentiment  that  the  church 
should  be  separated  from  the  state,  that,  otherwise,  her  intejj- 
rity  cannot  bo  preserved,  and  her  great  ends  duly  realized. 
We  will  not  have  her  nursed  by  the  state,  lest  by  such  nur- 
ture she  should  be  cornipted.  Yet  here,  strange  to  say, 
administrations  and  parties  have  striven  to  control  the  church 
by  controlling  the  pulpit,  her  organ — striven  to  secure  her 
virtual  support,  or  at  leixst  to  avoid  her  opposition,  by  pre- 
scribing in  the  degree  which  their  own  principles  and  policy 
require  the  utterance  of  the  pulpit,  though  that  utterance  is, 
in  intent,  and  should  be,  in  reality,  the  single  voice  of  Christ's 
truth  and  authority.  If  that  is  not  uniting  church  and  state, 
it  is  practically,  and,  in  a  manner  most  objectionable,  sulmrdi- 
nating  the  church  to  the  state,  and  even  to  party.  When 
ministers  become  tamo  vassals  and  obsequious  flatterers  of 
secular  powers,  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  absorbed  by  the  tem- 
poral ;  and  if  tne  form  is  spared,  the  life  is  sucked  out  as  by  a 
vampire.. 
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It  is  obvious,  at  a  glance,  that  if  govemment  or  party  may 
define  what  the  pulpit  should  not  preach,  it  has  equal  prerog- 
ative to  ordain  what  it  should  preach  ;  and  it  is  but  a  step  to 
its  exercise.  The  power  which  can  thus  assert  itself  on  the 
one  side  is  ready,  on  occasion,  to  assert  itself  on  the  other  ; 
and  the  ministry  which  suffers  itself  to  be  coerced  on  one  is 
prepared  to  be  coerced  on  both.  Philosophically  we  should 
say  it  must  be  so ;  and  historically  it  has  been  so.  A  free 
pulpit  is  always  the  exponent  of  a  free  church,  or  a  church 
struggling  to  be  free ;  while  servile  ministers  are  tools  of 
arbitrary  power,  lording  it  over  the  people,  both  in  church 
and  state.  ' 

Among  the  infernal  machines  of  the  inquisition  was  one  in 
the  form  of  a  colossal  statue  with  movable  arms  which  crushed 
its  victims  with  giant  embrace  against  its  iron  breast,  or 
pierced  them  with  blades  concealed  in  the  drapery.  Like 
this,  an  instrument  of  spiritual  torture  and  death,  is  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  any  state,  whatever  the  form  of  government 
which  dictates  to  the  pulpit  its  themes,  and  its  manner  of  dis- 
course. 

II.  The  relation  of  the  Pulpit  to  the  State  is  one  of  instruc- 
tion. Let  us  refer  again  to  the  basis  of  these  remarks.  "  Teach 
all  nations  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded."  Now 
taking  the  Bible  as  the  volume  of  Christ's  commands,  the  pul- 
pit is  the  instructor  of  the  capitol ;  and  legislators,  judges, 
and  executives  are  under  obligation  to  learn  in  the  sanctuary 
the  principles,  means,  and  limitations  of  their  own  preroga- 
tives :  for  the  Bible  contains  them. 

Political  philosophy  has  discovered  that  "  property,  the 
family,  and  religion  ai^e  the  pilLars  of  society  ;"  but  m  the  light 
of  the  Scriptures  they  are  all  divine  institutions,  founded  in 
Eden  ;  constituting  a  sacred  trinity  of  rights  which  corres 
ponds  with  our  three-fold  nature  as  material,  social  and  moral 
th^  equal  and  sufficient  endowment  conferred  on  all  the  chil 
dren  of  men,  dated  at  the  creation  and  sealed  by  the  Creator 
Slavery,  taking  away  the  first  which  is  fundamental,  necessa 
rily  undermines  both  the  others  ;  but  to  destroy,  impair,  or 
pervert  either  of  them  no  human  government  has  warrant.* 
On  the  other  hand,  to  preserve,  defend  and  extend  them,  is  the 
universal  obligation  of  civil  powers.  Man  stands  as  a  man 
in  the  position  and  attitude  his  Maker  intended  him  for,  when 

• . , 

*  Iq  the  harmony  of  the  Scriptares  on  this  subject,  the  Bervitude,  whateyer  its 
form,  which  once  existed  wiUi  divine  sanction,  like  polygamy,  passed  away  for- 
eyer  with  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  the  original  ios^itntions  of  Paradise  are  now 
re-established  for  the  world  in  regard  to  dominion  as  to  marriage. 
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his  foot  is  firm  and  unchallenged  on  this  earthly  dominion  ; 
when  his  house  with  the  treasures  of  his  heart  is  safe  from 
incursion  of  violence,  treachery,  and  lust ;  and  when  tl  e 
Sabbath  light,  the  light  of  religion  beams  from  his  eye,  aiid 
its  freedom  speaks  from  his  lips.  All  this  the  commanclmentg 
of  Christ  require  ministers  to  preach,  or  practically  the  pul- 
pit is  authorized  to  make  the  Bible  shorter  than  it  is. 

In  addition  to  this,  civil  government  is  itself  a  divine  insti- 
tution. "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  ;"  and  con- 
sistently, he  wno  ordains  them  defines  their  extent,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  exist,  and  the  means  which  they,  may 
employ,  showing  also  their  subjection  to  himself — the  Su- 
preme. The  magistrate  "is  God's  minister"  to  the  citizen 
"  for  good  ;"  and  if  he  "  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain"  but 
uses  it  justly,  it  is  under  a  di\dne  warrant  and  a  sacred  res- 
ponsibility, like  the  preacher's  use  of  the  Bible. 

All  this  is  indeed  political ;  and  politics,  not  in  the  degraded 
sense  which  general  wickedness  has  given  to  the  term,  but  in 
a  genuine  and  high  sense,  is  a  scriptural  science,  embracing  a 
most  important  part  of  morals,  and  next  in  dignity  and 
sacrednoss  to  theology  itself.  Hence  to  unfold  in  due  propor- 
tion those  oracles  of  God  which  should  govern  rulers  is  a  part 
of  the  minister's  official  work,  divinely  appointed.  He  must 
declare  !*  the  testimony  of  God."  He  is  forbidden  to  "  dimin- 
ish a  word."  This  may  be  called  "  preaching  politics."  Be 
it  so.  It  is  preaching  the  politics  of  th^  Bible  and  of  Christ ; 
and  it  is  more  than  ri^ht ;  it  is  obligatory. 

It  is  often  said,  ministers  do  nol^  understand  politics  ;  and, 
therefore,  they  should  not  meddle  with  them.  There  is  need 
of  discrimination  here.  No  doubt  tliere  are  many  questions 
of  merely  secular  expediency  which  are  peculiar  to  politicians 
and  statesmen,  not  coming  within  the  province  of  the  pulpit, 
which  political  and  commercial  men  ought  to  understand  more 
thoroughly  than  the  clergy.  But  it  is  no  presumption  to  say 
they  are  as  a  class  intelligent  men,  understanding  the  current 
subjects  of  legislation  quite  as.  well  as  the  masses  who  vote 
upon  them,  and  many  who  have  seats  in  capitols,  while  in 
reference  to  the  civil  institutions  which  Jehovah  has  founded, 
and  the  divine  principles  which  should  iniderlie  the  action  of 
government  as  well  as  government  itself,  the  allegation  so 
often  made  is  not  true.  In  that  ref>:ard  ministers  are  true  law- 
yers and  statesmen,  learning  political  truth  not  of  Yattel, 
or  Blackstone,  Webster,  Clay,  or  Calhoun,  stars  of  this  world 
that  fight  in  their  courses  ;  but  of  Moses,  and  Paul,  and  Christ, 
stars  shining  with  perpetual  harmony  in  the  firmament  of  di- 
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vine  righteousness,  that  will  at  length  encompass  the  world's 
felicity. 

The  most  urgent,  practical  necessity,  also,  as  well  as  official 
duty,  requires  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  exhibit  Christ's  com- 
mandments respecting  our  civil  relations.  Parties,  politicians, 
legislators,  and  magistrates  are  exposed  to  temptations  of  ex- 
treme force  to  disregard  those  sacred  instructions  which  should 
bind  them.  All  history  illustrates  this.  In  the  grand  pano- 
rama of  events  how  many  scenes  are  varied  reflections  of  the 
second  Psalm — pictures  of  earthly  powers  in  revolt  against 
the  Son  of  God,  the  King.  They  need,  therefore,  to  be  em- 
phatically admonished  of  their  responsibility,  as  public  men, 
to  God,  and  of  the  duties  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  holy 
oracles.  If  the  pulpit  fails  in  this,  it  is  false  to  Christ  who 
has  made  such  service  one  of  its  functions,  essential  to  human 
society. 

Still  further,  in  our  country  the  people  are  the  sovereigns;  and 
ruler|  are  accountable  to  them.  Hence  it  is  all  important  that 
they 'should  well  understand  the  divine  functions  of  those 
whom  they  intrust  with  power.  This  is  a  large  part  of  their 
qualification  for  citizenship  and  sovereignty.  They  should 
accordingly  derive  their  fundamental,  political  sentiments 
concerning  their  own  original  and  inalienable  rights  and  their 
civil  duties,  together  with  the  prerogatives  and  responsibili- 
ties of  all  in  authority,  from  the  iJible  ;  for  the  sentiments,  just, 
safe  and  true  are  there  ;  and  they  must  be  regarded  that  the 
favor  of  God  may  embrace  and  crown  the  common  weal.  \It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  light  of  scriptural  political  truth 
and  righteousness  should  be  shed  brilhantly  abroad  by  the 
pulpit.  Christ  has  ordained  no  (jjther  instrumentality  for 
callmg  the  attention  of  worldly-minded  rulers  and  citizens  to 
the  great  things  of  the  divine  law  which  immediately  and 
vitally  concern  them  ;  and  for  asserting  the  reign  over  them 
of  him  who  has  "  all  power."    There  is  the  same  reason  for 

J)reaching  politics  as  here  defined,  in  fit  measure  and  time,  as 
or  preaching  the  ethics  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  cross  :  for  it  is  commanded  ;  and 
in  the  issue  it  proves  essential  to  tne  salvation  of  many  souls ; 
for  only  "  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous."  Mistake 
or  negligence  in  regard  to  this  high  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  ministry  is  fraught  with  mischief  to  religion  as  well  as  the 
state.  Genuine  piety  declines  with  civil  integrity  and  purity. 
Every  pulpit  should  be  a  lighthouse  to  the  ship  of  state  on 
some  headland  of  a  dangerous  coast.  The  instructions  of  the 
Bible  are  intended,  and  are  not  too  copious  and  varied,  to 
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make  the  ruler,  the  citizen,  and  the  man  of  God  perfect,  tho]> 

oughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 

III.  The  relation  of  the  Pulpit  to  a  righteous  State  is  one 
of  moral  support.  To  such  a  state  it  is  a  pillar  of  strength  and 
a  tower  of  defence.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  so.  Religion 
is  at  the  foundation  of  all  jus<t  and  free  government.  Preach- 
ing all  the  conunandraents  of  Christ,  the  pulpit  lays  the  weight 
of  divine  obligations  on  all  the  natural  and  moral  energies  of 
men.  It  binds  ;  nay,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  which 
sanctifies  through  the  truth,  it  eradicates  the  depravity  which 
breaks  out  in  vices  and  crimes  fatal  to  individuals  and. ulti- 
mately destructive  to  tlio  body  politic.  At  the  same  time  it 
cultivates  to  vigor  and  fruitfuiness  the  personal  and  civic  vir- 
tues by  which  true  political  freedom  exists,  and  good  govern- 
ment is  enabled  to  accomplish  its  beneficent  purposes. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  direct  way  in  which  the  pulpit 
supports  the  state.  Inasmuch  as  the  civil  powers  are  ordain- 
ed of  God  for  certain  ends,  and  the  means  by  which  tho^ 
ends  should  bo  secured  are  also  ordained,  the  pulpit  ^hich 
proclaims  all  the  instructions  of  Jesus  our  King,  sustains  just 
authorities  at  all  times,  and  eminently  at  times  of  public 
emergency,  by  the  higli  considerations  of  a  Christian  commis- 
sion and  a  divine  sanction,  in  the  legitimate  performance  of 
their  functions,  and,  if  need  be,  in  defense  of  their  existence 
with  force  and  blood. 

This  is  not  all.  For  the  same  reason  again,  the  pulpit  which 
gives  voice  to  the  commjtnds  of  Christ  enforces  upon  citi- 
zens their  obligations  to  obey  their  rulers  under  God,  and  to 
give  them  unfaltering  allegiance  and  support  in  times  of  riot, 
rebellion  and  war,  with  tongue  and  tribute,  arms  and  Ufe 
even  ;  for  in  the  harmony  of  divine  ordinances,  the  duties  of 
citizens  correspond  with  the  powers  of  rulers ;  and  the  seal  of 
the  King  of  kings  is  set  upon  their  obligations,  as  well  as  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  President  or  Emperor. 

Not  then  indirectly  only,  and  by  reflex  influences,  but  di- 
rectly and  oflicially,  the  pulpit  supports  the  state.  It  was  a 
deed,  Christian  and  ofKcial,  as  well  as  beautiful  and  significant, 
when  an  honored  Professor  in  a  Theological  Seminary  of  our 
country  presented  a  sword  to  a  volunteer  leaving  the  Sabbath- 
school  for  the  camp  ;  for  the  sword  as  well  as  the  Bible  is 
Christ's  instrument ;  and  he  who  does  not  understand  the 
sword  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  cross.  It  accords  with 
their  commission  from  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  when  ministers 
give  themselves,  and  those  whose  character  they  have  mould- 
ed, to  their  country  as  choice  men,  on  whom  she  may  rely  for 
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defense,  tranqtfility  and  prosperity.     When  a  man  is  intelli- 
:ently  true  to  God  he  is  true  to  all  those  relations  in  which 

)d  places  him.  Hence  Christianity  and  patriotism  are  as 
one.  As  the  same  natural  law  binds  the  moon  to  the  earth 
which  binds  both  in  a  more  glorious  harmony  to  the  sun,  so  the . 
same  moral  law  binds  man  to  his  country  and  government 
which  should  bind  all  citizens  and  all  rulers  in  one  glorious 
and  universal  dominion  to  Christ.  The  pulpit  always  teijching 
this,  its  breath  is  patriotism.  It  is  the  oracle  of  civil  order  as 
well  as  godliness.  The  ministry  are  not  "  political  priests  ;" 
but  they  are  baptizers  of  true  politicians  and  statesmen  who 
also  serve  as  ^  ministers"  of  God,  understanding  their  office 
and  its  sanction.  It  is,  therefore,  tame  language  to  say  that 
the  pulpit  supports  the  state.  Its  scriptural  voice  is  the  life- 
breath  of  a  free  state.  It  makes  the  heart  sound  ;  and  health, 
vigor,  and  beauty  flow  to  the  extremities  of  the  svstem. 

This  sentiment  is  not  "  vox  et  preterea  nihil."  In  accord- 
ance with,  it  ministers  in  the  days  of  the  revolution  sent  forth 
the  strong,  brave  men  of  their  congregations  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  our  independence  ;  and  is  it  not  safe  to  say  the  struggle 
would  have  been  far  more  doubtful  without  their  moral  sup- 
port ?  In  accordance  with  it  the  people  now  give  the  sword 
and  the  purse  to  subdue  rebellion,  sending  forth  their  armies 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah  with  benediction  and  prayer.  In 
accordance  with  it  we  quell  riot,  pouring  leaden  rain  into  the 
bosoms  of  the  mob — that  most  appalling  exhibition  of  the  evil 
that  slumbers  in  men,  and  of  affront  to  God.  The  public  weal 
now  leans  for  support  on  a  scriptural  pulpit ;  and  they  who 
seek  to  silence  it  show  both  blindness  to  the  lessons  of  history, 
and  deep  ingratitude  for  the  greatest  benefits. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  topic  the  limitation  to  a  right- 
eous state  has  been  made  because  the  Bible  makes  it,  because 
no  shadow  of  scripture  or  reason  indicates  that  God  will  suffer 
his  own  institutions  and  ordinances  to  be  set  aside  by  any  devi- 
ces of  men.  There  is  a  divine  right  of  president  and  king  ; 
but  it  is  of  a  rightet)us  king  and  president.  This  leaves  room 
for  the  unquestioned  right,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  revo- 
lution for  sufficient  moral  cause.  At  the  same  time  it  exposes 
the  heaven-defying  sin,  when  a  few,  or  many  discontentea  men 
for  base  ends — for  a  cause  which  should  be  itself  suppressed 
— endeavored  to  overturn  the  best  of  institutions,  fulfilling 
most  beneficiently  the  ends  of  government  which  God  has  or- 
dained. It  will  be  the  historic  ^shame  of  many  of  England's 
statesmen,  the  blot  upon  their  intelligence,  and  stain  of  their 
honor,  that  they  have  not  distinguished  the  moral  causes  and 
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moral  merits  of  our  country's  present  struggle*.  The  "  Oraver 
Thoughts"  if  not  the  "  Recreation"  of  any  *'  Country  Parson" 
qualified  for  his  office,  could  have  taught  the  magnates  of  the 
world  scriptural  truths  involved  in  this  contest,  and  fundamen- 
tal to  the  repose  of  other  nations.  The  pulpit  is  the  light  of 
the  cabinet  and  throne.  The  strength  and  beauty  of  the  state 
are  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 

A  righteous  state  has  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  the  pulpit 
in  this  regard.  Rather  it  has  the  highest  reasons  for  protect- 
ing and  honoring  a  scriptural  and  independent  ministry ;  since 
preaching  the  commands  of  Christ  makes  a  better  citizenship, 
a  better  legislature,  and  a  better  magistracy.  Moreover  their 
strongest  temptations  lie  in  the  direction  of  too  much  defer- 
ence to  the  existing  powers  ;  so  that  for  this  cause,  also,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  speak  with  all  boldness  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  Rulers  and  parties  can  wish  to  silence  such  preach- 
ing only  when  they  are  in  conflict  with  his  revealed  will ;  but 
on  this  supposition  they  are  unrighteous  ;  and  does  it  need  to 
be  affirmed  in  a  Christian  community,  that  measures,  parties, 
and  administrations  which  are  in  conflict  with  his  will,  can 
have  no  just  claim  to  exist  at  all,  that  they  tend  inevitably  to 
the  destruction  of  the  state  by  their  own  inherent  wrongful- 
ness, and  by  his  displeasure  ? 

IV.  The  relation  of  the  Pulpit  to  an  unrighteous  State  is 
one  of  opposition  and  even  subversion.  Let  us  not  speak  in 
extreme  terms.  Political  perfection  is  impossible  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  mankind.  There  must  be  room  for  the  imperfect 
working  of  human  institutions  and  agents.  The  people  must 
preserve  great  patience  and  forbearance  in  regard  to  the 
errors  of  a  state  whose  constituiioii  is  essentially  sound,  and 
whose  administration  aims  at  equity  ;  or  they  will  incur  vastly 
greater  calamities. 

But  apart  from  evils  incidental  to  good  institutions,  let  a 
party,  administration,  or  state  become  inherently  unrighteous 
in  its  policy,  principles,  and  constitution,  then  a  Christian  pul- 
pit is  of  course  opposed  to  it ;  for  Christ  is  opposed  to  it. 
Such  a  state  always  has  the  same  reason  for  burning  the  Bible 
that  it  has  for  silencing  or  perverting  faithful  preachers  ;  for 
it  docs  the  same  work.  A  true  pulpit  is  a  speaking  Bible. 
Hence, -as  surely  as  it  is  the  book  of  God,  so  surely  to  sup- 
press, or  attempt  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  it  is  the  sin  of 
denying  that  God  shall  give  law  to  human  society,  the  sin,  so 
far  as  man  can  do  it,  of  dethroning  Jehovah. 

Still  further,  a  free  pulpit  is  necesssariljr  subversive  of  ar- 
bitrary government.     In  reference  to  the  incidental  effects  of 
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the  gospel  in  conflict  with  false  religion  stnd  civil  tyranny  Christ 
himself  said,  "I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  He 
knew  the  effect  of  his  instructions  would  be  more  fatal  than  a 
sword  to  the  unrighteous  and  ungodly  institutions  of  tlie  world  ; 
and  that  the  world  would  draw  tlie  sword  against  his  kingdom. 
If  that  was  in  the  green  tree  what  shall  be  in  the  dry  ?  It  is 
no  marvel  that  a  pulpit,  repeating  the  commandments  of 
Christ,  in  the  same  sense  still  sends  a  sword.  The  Bible,  as 
the  world  is  learning  and  the  Christian  knows,  is  a  book  of 
free  principles.     It  clothes  men  with  rights.     God  promises 

t)ersonal  freedom  as  he  does  peace.  When  "  the  nations 
earn  war  no  more,  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  own  vine 
and  his  own  fig-tree."  A  scriptural  pulpit  is  a  voice  of  free- 
dom ;  and  civil  liberty  always  marches  on  to  conquer,  like 
Constantino's  army,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Let  the  Bible 
circulate  amon|r  a  people,  let  faithful  preachers  expound  it, 

.  and  though  the  blood  of  patriots  and  martyrs  mav  consecrate 
their  hills  and  valleys,  they  will  at  length  have  a  free  coimtry. 
There  are  no  aristocracies,  monarchies,  or  hierarchies  but  must 
banish  the  Bible  and  its  preaching,  or  yield  the  rights  of  the 
people,  or  ultimately  go  aown  in  the  catastrophe  of  revolution. 
The  virtues  of  piety  lift  up  the  masses  against  arbitrary 
power ;  and  in  a  democratic  and  republican  state,  those  laws 
only  can  be  effectual  and  permanent  which  are  written  on  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  statute-book.  The  truths  and  rights  re- 
vealed and  sanctioned  in  the  Word  of  God  kindle  subterranean 
fires  beneath  the  pyramids  of  oppression  ;  and  no  institutions 

.  of  priestcraft  and  tyranny  can  be  heavy  enough  finally  to  sup- 
press the  popular  earthquake.  Can  men  bind  the  heaving 
earth  with  iron,  or  living  rights,  God-given,  with  parchment  ? 
Ultimately  all  the  struggles  of  arbitrary  power  will  be  vain. 
What  is  intrinsically  righteous  and  divine' has  immortal  vigor. 
Like  Milton's  angels, 

**  Vital  in  every  part 
It  can  but  by  annihilating  die." 

Such  is  the  freedom  of  man  under  the  protection  of  equal 
laws.  Its  foundation  is  the  will  of  God.  Its  seal  is  his  word. 
Its  power  is*  his  efl&ciency.  When  his  Kingdom  comes,  civil 
liberty  comes  as  a  result.  No  sermon  can  be  preached  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible  which  is  more  opposed  to  all  oppressive 
measures  nnd  governments  than  are  the  petitions  of  tne  Lord's 
prayer.  Thy  kingdom  comb,  thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as 
IN  HEAVEN.  If  the  pulpit  refuses  to  preach  against  all  that  is 
ungodly  in  politics  and  the  state,  it  is  impossible  not  to  pray 
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acainst  it,  unless  it  refuses  to  pray  in  the  very  words  of  Jesus* 
If  a  struggle  follows  of  might  with  rights  the  responsibility  is 
on  the  men  of  might  who  resist  the  right.  Blame-worthiness 
is  no  more  chargeable  upon  the  faithful  pulpit  for  it  than  upon 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  for  the  word  he  sent.  He  still 
sends  his  ambassadors  to  continue  the  work  which  ho  began. 
It  is  the  perpetuation  of  God's  commission  to  Jeremiah.  **  See, 
I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  tlie  nations,  and  over  the  king- 
doms to  root  out,  and  to  pull  do^vn,  and  to  destroy,  and  to'' 
throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant."  By  inherent  necessity, 
by  the  operation  of  divine  principles,  this  is  still  the  office  of' 
tne  ministry  of  Christ. 

Such  are  the  scriptural  relations  of  the  Pulpit  to  the  State. 
Such  is  the  conjunction  of  religion  and  politics. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  views  which  have 
been  set  forth  do  not  lighten  the  responsibility  of  ministers 
to  their  congregations,  nor  exonerate  them  from  deserved 
censures.  The  whole  argument  rather  shows  that  the  people 
should  wisely  remember  for  what  they  are  responsible  and  to 
whom,  and  with  the  force  of  correct  public  sentiment  exact 
of  them  their  duty  in  preaching  the  wnole  Bible,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bible. 

Nor  is  it  more  needful  to  say  that  we  do  not  encourage  the 
preaching  of  the  political  Scriptures  out  of  due  mea8ure,l)ut  in 
it  "  rightly  dividing  the  word."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  good  men,  moved  by  high  considerations,  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  excess,  as  others  on  the  side  of  lack.  We  do  not 
present  the  politics  of  the  Bible  as  the  highest  department  of 
preaching,  but  a  department ;  and  in  no  section  of  his  king^ 
dom  should  Christ  be  defrauded.  The  cross  is  the  center;  but 
the  commandments  are  the  radii  and  circumference  which 
the  center  supports  ;  and  we  should  "  esteem  all  his  precepts 
concerning  all  things  to  be  right,"  and  to  be  enforced. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  the  objections  which  are 
brought  against  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  pulpit  in 
tlie  manner  which  has  been  urged,  demand  attention.  So  far 
as  they  are  drawn  from  certain  texts  an  answer,  perhaps  suffi- 
cient, is  implied  on  the  previous  pages.  So  far  as  they  express 
a  merely  human  judgment  of  wnat  is  expedient  they  might 
be  disposed  of  summarily.  What  Christ  has  enjoined  minis* 
ters  must  preach  ;  and  this  is  the  only  rule  of  final  safety,  as 
well  as  obligation.  The  words  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  in 
reply  to  an  objector  to  missions  are  pertinent  also  in  regard 
to  politics :  "  What  are  your  marching  orders  ?" 

Still  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  candid  examination  of  ob- 
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jections  sincerely  made  ;  and  often  positive  views  of  truth 
shine  with  the  most  vivid  light,  when  displayed  in  opposition 
to  contrasted  errors. 

It  is  objected  to  the  introduction  of  scriptural  politics  into 
the  pulpit,  that  it  occasions  strife  and  division.  Be  it  so.  If 
Christ  requires  the  proachinp:,  let  the  strife  come.  There  is 
one  thing  worse  than  a  tumult  in  the  congregation  and  a  rend- 
ing of  the  church  ;  and  that  is  a  passive  unity  in  delusion  and 
unrighteousness.     Christ  himself  has  provided  for  us  at  this 

Foint.  "  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  ? 
tell  you  nay,  but  rather  division."  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  is  impossible  to  preach  his  commandments  without  in- 
stances of  popular  excitement,  and  even  outbreaking  violence. 
He  himseli  could  not  utter  the  truth  with  such  wisdom  and 
love  as  to  disarm  opposition.  His  fidelity  prepared  his  cross. 
Stephen,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  so  acceptable 
that  the  wise  Saviour  displayed  his  glory  to  the  martyr's  eyes, 
himself  caused  the  murderous  stones  to  leap  from  their  rest. 
Scriptural  truth  preached  with  the  warmest  love  does  not 
always  carry  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  when  it  does  not,  there 
is  nothing  they  hate  so  much  as  that  truth  itself  and  its  friends. 
They  w^ould  prove  how  much,  they  love  darkness  by  extin- 
guishing the  light.  Have  we  the  simplicity  to  suppose  that  a 
serpent  error  will  lie  quietly,  while  the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  is  "  a  fire  and  a  hammer"  smites  and  consumes  it  ?  It 
will  hiss,  and  spring,  and  sting,  if  it  can.  There  are  seasons 
and  places  in  which  peaceful  preaching  would  prove  itself  to 
be  unchristian  preaching. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  end  sought  by  the 
pulpit  should  not  be  first  peace,  but  righteousness.  Our 
Saviour  pronounced  blessed  those  "  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousnes,"  and  "  the  pure  in  heart,"  and  afterwards 
"  the  peace-makers."  James  says,  "  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable."  Isaiah  shows  the  same 
order.  "  O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments," 
which  is  the  work  of  righteousness,  "  then  had  thy  peace  been 
as  a  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea."  It 
lies  in  the  deepest  principles  of  society,  and  in  the  will  of  God 
that  we  must  maintain  righteousness,  or  we  shall  not  have 
true  and  permanent  peace.  The  sluggish  and  corrupt  quiet 
which  indiff^erence  and  compromise  keep  with  evil  is  no  sum- 
mer shining  of  divine  favor,  but  a  silent,  sullen  cloud  charged 
with  thunderings  and  desolations  that  only  wait  their  time. 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  is"  first  "  righteousness,"  then  "  peac^," 
and. then  "joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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Such  language  is  not  too  strong  in  this  connection.  The 
political  instructions  of  the  Scriptures  are  fundamental  to 
society.  '*  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed  what  can  the 
righteous  do  ?"  Violations  of  Christ's  kingdom  through  polit- 
ical institutions  and  measures  are  not  less,  but  more  dreadful 
and  fatal  than  the  transgressions  of  individuals  ;  for  they  cor- 
rupt a  nation's  heart  and  make  sinners  by  multitudes.  The 
croirs  stood  in  the  earth  when  it  lifted  up  Christ  as  a  propitia- 
tion for  .sins  ;  and  the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  tne  cross 
must  have  a  point  of  support  in  the  lower  political  truths  of  the 
Bible.  There  will  always  be  men  who  will  preach  the  ethics 
and  politics  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  and  when  all  ministers  unit« 
in  commending  themselves  "  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God,"  not  hy  suppressing  any  of  his  commandments, 
but  "  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,"  there  -will  be  peace  be- 
tween the  pulpit  and  the  state.  The  want  of  that  unity  has 
incidentally  occasioned  much  of  the  practical  diflSculty  which 
has  existed  ;  for  political  ungodliness  has  always  been  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  while  its  actual  existence  throughout 
our  country  for  the  last  fifty  years,  we  are  persuaded,  would 
have  so  restrained  the  arrogance  of  slavery  and  guided  public 
sentiment  to  righteousness  as  tp  spare  us  the  chastisement  of 
this  great  war. 

It  is  objected,  again,  that  preaching  politics  is  detrimental 
to  the  piety  of  the  church  and  a  hindrance  to  conversions.  If 
piety  consists  in  subscription  to  a  creed  embracing  only  what 
are  called  distinctively  and  technically  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
with  a  few  decent  forms  of  worship,  the  objection  is  frequently 
'  valid  ;  but  if  piety  includes  righteousness  in  all  our  relations, 
if  the  righteousness  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  men  is  the 
bloom  and  proof  of  regeneration,  then  it  is  not  valid.  We  do 
not  disesteem  creeds,  but  would  hold  them  in  their  integrity 
and  place  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  cannot  consent  that  the  most 
significant  symbols  of  "  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints," 
should  be  made  the  vehicles,  or,  at  least  the  shields  of  the 
most  iniquitous  heresies  in  ethics,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
life. 

Let  the  politics  of  the  Bible  be  preached  every  where,  in 
no  more  than  their  due  measure  ana  power,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  in  some  instances  it  will  excite  and  sift  the  church 
and  the  congregation,  as  the  threshing  floor  is  winnowed  by 
the  whirlwind  ;  but  it  will  also  multiply  the  men  of  real  right- 
eousness, who  only  have  a  right  in  the  church,  and  remove 
countless  hindrances  and  stumbling  stones  from  before  the 
world,  which  must  be  removed  before  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
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can  come.  Only  men  converted  to  the  cross  and  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Saviour  are  true  and  scriptural  converts  ; 
and  they  only  will  fill  the  office  of  Christians  in  the  world  ; 
for  we  are  "  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works  which 
God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them,"  The 
system  of  erace  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  means  to 
an  end  ;  ana  that  end  appears  in  the  later  visions  of  the  Rev- 
elation, in  a  throne  and  the  redeemed  serving  before  it.  The 
faith  of  the  cross  has  its  culmination  in  final  obedience  of  the 
law ;  and,  therefore,  that  obedience  must  be  recognized  and 
commenced  in  the  present  state. 

We  hold  the  sentiment  which  all  evangelical  denominations 
accept,  that  the  preaching  of  morality  alone,  that  is,  apart 
from  the  great  doctrines  oi  sin,  atonement,  and  regeneration, 
is  a  practical  failure.  It  fails  to  save  the  soul,  and  misses  its 
immediate  end,  the  reformation  and  culture  of  society.  The 
grand  morality  is  to  believe  in  Jesus^ 

On  the  other  hand  we  hold  with  equal  assurance  that  the 
preaching  of  the  doctrines,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ethics  and 
polit'cs  of  the  Bible,  is  also  a  failure,  historically  proved  to  be 
no  less  real  and  fatal.  It  will  of  course  build  churches  for 
certain  places  and  periods  j  and  so  will  preaching  which  we 
do  not  admit  to  be  evangelical  ;  but  it  fails  ultimately.  Look 
southward.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  the  southern  churches 
that  they  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  ^^  par  exceSeTice," 
that  they  were  not  disturbed  by  the  isms  and  fanaticism  which 
made  New-England  a  rank  offence  to  them,  and  that  around 
them  the  power  and  blessedness  of.  true  religion  were  emi- 
nently exhibited.  But  lo,  in  the  bosoms  of  such  states  and 
churches  and  statesmen  of  professed  piety  as  well  as  clergy- 
men, have  been  nursed  the  elements  of  oppression  and  re- 
bellion which  have  burst  into  a  chaos  of  unrighteousness 
and  violence  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  man,  have  kindled 
the  flames  of  sedition  in  the  grandest  and  purest  political  tem- 
ple ever  erected  for  the  public  weal,  on  the  foundation  of 
divine  ordinances,  and  with  all  the  madness  of  atheism  have 
flung  their  affronts  against  heaven.  We  have  been  told  of  the 
decline  of  the  civic  virtues  at  the  North.  If  truly,  southern 
influence  is  one  of  the  powerful  causes  of  that  decline  ;  while 
at  the  South  these  virtues  have  been  consumed  with  devouring 
fire.  For  long,  it  may  be  asserted  almost  without  qualifica- 
tion, great  masses  of  white  as  well  as  colored  population, 
native  to  the  soil,  and  sunken  in  ignorance,  vice,  and  brutish- 
ness,  have  enjoyed  few  rights  and  no  privileges  which  a  slave- 
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holder  was  bound  to  respect.    All  this  is  the  ruin  of  number' 
less  souls^ 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  it  is  not  the  preaching  of  the 
pure  gospel  which  has  been  followed  by  thid  vast  and  dread- 
ral  civil  conflagration,  but  the  preaching  of  another  gospel,  or 
rather  of  the  gospel  in  conjunction  with  a  false  system  of 
ethics  and  social  institutions.  Be  it  so.  It  strengthens  rather 
than  weakens  our  position.  It  shows,  what  indeed  *  the  strife 
in  regard  to  political  preaching  has  always  shown,  that  if  the 
pulpit  does  not  inculcate  the  scriptural  and  divine^  it  will* 
practically  support  the  unjust  and  false  :  there  is  no  neutral- 
ity ;  here  as  elsewhere,  he  that  is  not  for  Christ  is  against  him  ; 
he  who  will  not  stand  upon  the  very  outposts  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  is  found  within  the  borders  of  Satan's.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  Christian  politics  is  as  inseparable  from  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  pulpit,  the  welfare  ot  society^  and  the  ulti- 
mate progress  of  true  religion,  as  the  commandments  of  Christ 
from  a  perfect  Bible.  One  of  tin?  great  lessons  of  the  war  is, 
that  a  pulpit  free  to  proclaipi  the  whole  system  of  sacred  poli- 
tics, ordained  for  man  ns  man,  is  the  salvation  of  our  country 
both  religiously  and  j>olitically* 

The  spirit  of  all  this  is  really  comprehended  in  the  song  of 
the  angels  at  the  advent  of  the  Saviour*  The  first  member, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  is  not  more  full  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  than  the  second  member,  "  Peace  on  earth, 
S^ood  will  to  men,"  of  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom.  A 
aithful  pulpit  can  not  omit  either  stanza  of  the  cele.-'tial  hymn; 
and  the  absence  ofeither  in  preaching  quenches  the  light  of  the 
Star  of  Betlilehera,  and  silences  the  responses  of  earth  to  the 
seraphic  song. 

To  these  views  of  our  subject  it  should  be  added  that  Christ 
places  his  ministers  in  a  noble  position  before  the  world.  He 
18  the  King.  His  instructions  are  their  sufficient  warrant,  and 
his  promises  their  sufficient  encouragement.  He  will  be  with 
them  alway.  Therefore  should  they  preach  whatsoever  he 
has  commanded  with  all  boldness  as  well  as  wisdom.  His 
commission  makes  them  in  their  oflBce  higher  than  the  kings 
of  the  earth. 

We  have  before  shown  that  tho  independence  of  the  pulpit 
in  respect  to  scriptural  politics  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  We  now  add,  as  an  important  consideration  for  the 
minister  himself,  that  it  is  due  to  his  own  manhood. 

When  God  adds  a  new  quality  in  nature  he  takes  away  no 
former  property  of  matter.  When  he  crystallizes  carbon,  he 
does  not  remove  cohesion  and  impenetrability,  else  there 
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would  be  no  diamond.  When  he  gives  fragrance  to  the  rose 
he  does  not  arrest  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  else  there  would 
be  no  flower.  So  when  he  calls  a  man  into  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  he  takes  from  him  no  attribute  of  his  manhood 
or  his  citizenship.  Rather  both  are  heightened  and  crowned. 
The  priests  of  the  old  dispensation  could  go  wherever  other 
men  might  go  ;  but  others  could  not  enter  the  holy  place  with 
them.  Paul  brought  the  secular  power  to  a  pause  by  the  as- 
sertion of  his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen  ;  and  the  principle  of 
his  example  in  this  relation,  as  in  preaching,  still  nolds  good. 
For  the  very  reason  that  a  man  is  a  minister  he  is  under  the 
stronger  obligation  to  maintain  whatever  belongs  to  true 
manliness  ;  for  manliness  is  the  girdle  of  all  useful  faculties 
and  powers  with  which  he  is  entrusted.  They  fall  asunder  if 
it  is  yielded  ;  and  he  proves  himself  unworthy  of  his  oflSce. 
Far  better  that  he  should  resign  that  office.  If  he  can  not 
preserve  his  true  manhood  and  preach  what  Christ  bids  him, 
it  is  a  providential  indication,  not  that  he  should  cease  to  be 
manly,  but  cease  to  be  a  preacher. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  yield  to  those  who  would  silence  the 
preaching  of  the  commandments  with  the  cry,  "  Preach  the 
Gospel."  They  who  raise  that  clamor  in  their  hearts  despise 
those  who  regard  it.  If  ministers  consent  to  unscriptural 
politicians,  saying  "  Bow  down  that  we  may  go  over,"  and  lay 
their  bodies  "  as  the  ground  and  the  street,"  they  will  be 
trampled  over  by  unclean  feet.  It  is  a  dream  that  a  minister 
ever  gained  in  that  way  any  such  influence  as  Christ  requires 
him  to  exert.  "Quit  you  like  men,"  is  an  injunction  which 
should  nerve  every  preacher. 

The  laity  and  men  of  the  world  should  understand  that  the 
pulpit  does  not  teach  the  politics  of  the  Bible  by  sufierance,. 
but  by  prerogative.  It  is  weak  and  mistaken  ground  which 
some  good  men  occupy,  leaving  this  matter  to  the  discretion 
of  their  Pastor.  His  independence  and  his  duty  rest  on  no 
courteous  concession  of  theirs  to  his  judgment,  or  caprice. 
The  people  as  well  as  the  preacher  should  submit  reverently 
to  the  preface  of  every  true  sermon,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;" 
and  only  when  they  do  this  can  preaching,  whether  doctrinal 
or  ethical,  produce  its  true  efiect. 

These  views  are  important  in  their  relation  to  the  future 
supply  of  an  able  Christian  ministry.     Pious  young  men,  of 

fjenerous,  bold,  high  impulses,  the  noblest  mould  of  spirits, 
onging  to  make  their  strength  felt  in  the  great  moral  con- 
flicts of  the  age,  and  measuring  the  preacher's  office  by  the 
commission  of  Jesus,  will  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  ministry 
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when  their  place  is  maiutained  by  the  church  and  respected 
by  the  world.  But  if  they  are  liable  to  be  deprived  oi  free- 
dom, manliness,  happiness,  and  therefore  power  in  their  oflSce, 
by  a  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  people,  and  by  unjust  re- 
straint ;  if  they  feel  that  they  enter  the  sanctuary  as  a  charmed 
palace  where  a  word  of  fidelity  touching  fashion,  commerce,  or 
politics  may  loose  every  wind  of  discord,  and  prostrate  the 
very  pillars  in  ruin  about  them,  many  will  be  deflected  to 
other  vocations  in  which  a  man  can  be  a  man — a  true  and 
Christian  man. 

It  is  a  fact  of  greater  moment,  that  the  preaching  we  have 
insisted  upon  is  due  to  Christ  as  our  King.  The  right  to 
reign  is  his  ;  and  the  world  is  to  be  conquered  for  him.  But 
conquests  are  not  made  by  surrender  of  terrritory.  They  are 
not  m  our  spiritual  warfare.  To  distinguish  a  portion  of  its 
integral  possessions  is  the  deepest  mortification  and  sorrow  of 
a  state  ;  and  can  ministers  voluntarily  retreat  from  places 
which  Christ  has  bid  them  occupy  in  his  moral  empire  ? 
Surely  that  is  a  defection  from  their  duty  only  one  step  from 
the  high  crime  which  toward  the  state  is  named  treason.  On 
all  the  coasts,  headlands,  and  island  of  his  dominions,  it  is 
their  office  to  kindle  the  beacon-lights  of  the  cross,  and  ring 
out  the  peals  of  his  commandments. 

In  relation  to  our  subject  the  72d  Psalm  is  a  choral  of  joy 
to  the  preacher.  "  Give  the  king  thy  judgment,  0  God.  !tfe 
shall  judge  thy  people  with  righteousness  and  the  poor  with 
judgment,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.  All  kings 
shall  fall  down  before  him,  all  nations  shall  serve  him.  In  his 
days  shall  the  righteous  flourish  and  abundance  of  peace,  so 
long  as  the  moon  endureth."  Like  these  verses  the  whole 
composition  is  a  song  of  political  truth,  righteousness,  and 
promise.  It  has  not  a  word  of  the  cross.  It  is  concerning 
Christ  our  King,  of  whom  the  rapturous  conclusion  is  reached, 
"Men  shall  be  blessed  in  him.  All  nations  shall  call  him 
blessed.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only 
doeth  wondrous  things  ;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with 
his  glory." 

From  this  King,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  kingdom  is  the  com- 
mission of  the  minister  ;  and  when  trial  and  danger  come, 
when  the  second  Psalm  is  repeated  in  history,  let  them  unite 
in  the  apostle^s  prayer  :  "  And  now,  Lord,  behold  their  threat- 
•enings ;  and  grant  unto  thy  servants  that  with  all  boldness 
they  may  speak  thy  word." 
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Art.  II.— the  TABORITES  AND  THE  GERM  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  E.  H.  Gillktt,  New  York  City. 

The  quiet  and  slowly  progressive  revolutions  of  history- 
are  oftentimes  more  complete  and  thorough  than  those  which 
by  their  noise  or  suddenness  alarm  the  world.  If  in  the  field  of 
politics,  one  party  sometimes  succeeds  to  the  position  of  its  an- 
tagonist, and  the  life  lonj;^  advocate  of  "  Corn  Laws  "  or  oppo- 
nent of  '*  Catholic  Emancipation  "  becomes  the  leader  of  those 
whom  he  had  once  regarded  as  opponents,  even  this  is  not  more 
strange  than  many  a  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  sphere 
of  religious  influence.  One  who  sees  the  curtain  fall  while 
Wickliffe  is  the  champion  of  English  Nationality,  and  sees  it 
raised  again  less  than  a  single  generation  later,  to  exhibit  the 
persecutors  of  the  Lollards  as  the  patriot  party,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  suppression  of  the  hated  sect  by  the  popular  sym- 
pathy which  their  opponents  secured,  will  scarcely  fail  to 
inquire  how  the  change  was  brought  about. 

X  et  the  early  history  of  the  Moravian  Church  presents  us 
a  problem  not  quite  dissimilar.  Let  the  curtain  fall  over  the 
Bohemian  nation  with  the  death  of  Zisca  in  1424,  and  let  it 
be  raised  again  forty  years  later,  and  we  shall  have  before  us 
a  singular  contrast.  In  one  case  we  shall  see  fierce  warlike 
men — "  Ironsides  "  all — kneeling  to  God  with  all  lowliness  of 
spirit  indeed,  and  with  the  highest  reverence  for  Christ  and 
the  uncorrupted  ordinances  of  his  church,  but  with  souls  full 
of  stern  resolve  and  hearts  incapable  of  fear,  while  their ' 
name  has  become  a  terror  throughout  Europe.  In  the  other 
case  we  shall  see  a  peaceful  community,  who  in  like  manner 
accept  with  unquestioning  submission  the  authority  of  the 
Divine  Word,  but  in  whose  hands  we  see  no  sword,  no  iron 
flail,  no  deadly  weapon,  but  whose  simple  fervor  of  devotion, 
whose  inexhaustible  patience  under  persecution,  and  whose 
glowing  charity  toward  one  another  and  toward  all  men,  seem 
to  revive  the  memory  of  Him  who  was  driven  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter,  who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again, 
and  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  he  went  about  doing  good." 

In  some  respects  the  contrast  is  perfect.  The  first  partv 
disappears  from  the  scene,  and  the  other  is  the  only  one  left 
to  take  its  place  or  serve  as  its  representative.  We  recognize 
in  both  one  common,  and  that  a  striking  feature.    It  seems  to 
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indicate  their  relationship,  though  scarcely  their  identity. 
How  has  the  change  been  wrought  ?  By  what  process  has 
the  revolution    been    accomplished,  so  that    instead  of  the 

Eicture  of  the  warlike,  fierce  and  relentless  Taborite,  we 
ave  before  us  in  gentlest  guise,  one  who  disowns  all  epithets 
but  just  that  of  a  Christian  brother — a  member  of  the  family 
of  tne  United  Brethren  ?  The  question  is  one  that  invites 
solution,  and  by  the  aid  of  materials,  some  of  which  have  only 
recently  been  brought  to  light,  that  solution  is  possible.* 

The  close  of  the  Hussite  wars  in  Bohemia  (a.  d.  1436),  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Taborites,  left  the  Calixtine  party  in  the 
ascendant.  The  compactata  of  Iglau,  sanctioned  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle,  conceded  to  the  nation  the  privilege  of  the  use 
of  the  cup  in  the  Sacrament,  and  on  a  basis  of  compromise 
restored  Bohemia  temporarily  to  the  communion  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  acquiesced 
in  this  conclusion  of  a  long  and  bitter  strife.  The  defeated 
Taborites,  still  demanding  a  more  extenftive  and  Scriptural 
reform,  and  panting  after  civil  privileges  based  upon  repub- 
lican theories,  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  dictate  terms. 
The  death  of  Zisca  and  the  resignation  of  Procopius  had 
deprived  them  of  the  leaders  who  had  made  their  name 
terrible  throughout  Europe,  and  not  a  few  that  had  won  dis- 
tinction in  their  ranks,  went  forth  as  soldiers  of  fortune  to 
seek  in  foreign  lands  that  military  service  which  was  no  longer 
demanded  in  their  o^vn. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  history  of  this  party  is 
left  in  almost  total  obscurity.  Though  still  numerous,  and 
possessed  of  strongholds  and  fortresses  which  might  challenge 
protracted  siege  or  defy  attack,  their  strength  was  evidently 
on  the  decline.  Appealing  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,  they  held  themselves  neutral 
between  the  two  parties — Roman  Catholic  and  Calixtine — 
which  aspired  to  control  the  government.  Rejecting  the 
compactata  as  insufficient,  casting  oflF  all  allegiance  to  Rome,  and 
scarcely  recognizing  the  Calixtine  party  as  possessed  of  any 
claim  to  their  sympathy,  they  sank  into  a  position  in  which 
their  alliance  was  alternately  sought  and  dreaded  by  both 
parties,  and  in  which  they  had  to  contend  alike  against  the 
arts  and  the  arms  of  their  foes. 

The  death  of  Sigismond  (1437)  and  after  a  short  interval,  of 
his  son-in-law  and  successor  Albert,  left  Bohemia  without  a 

•  The  readers  of  the  **  Life  and  Times  of  John  Hass  "  wiU  find  the  problem 
refered  to  above,  suggested  in  the  closing  sentences  of  Chap.  XVIU  of  the 
Second  Tolome  of  the  work. 
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monarek.  The  posthumous  infant  son  of  Albert  was,  of  course, 
Tinfitted  to  sway  the  sceptre,  and  the  nation  demanded  a  king 
of  mature  years  and  vigor,  who  could  restore  and  maintain 
order.  The  repeated  efforts  made  to  elect  such  a  ruler  proved 
futile,  and  the  nation  was  left  to  the  task  of  reorganizing 
itself. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  that  claimed  attention 
was  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  unity-  Rokyzan  had 
been  elected  years  before  as  archbishop  and  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  emperor,  yet  had  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
consecration.  But  an  ecclesiastical  convention  was  now  (1441) 
held  at  Kuttenberg,  by  which  his  claims  were  conceded,  and 
tke  foundation  of  the  Utraquist  church  established  on  the* 
basis  of  twenty-four  articles,  which  were  probably  drawn  up 
nnder  his  supervision. 

No  effort  was  spared  to  induce  the  Taborites  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  this  ecclesiastical  Convention.  But  they  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  that  it  had  not  been  properly  called,  and 
that  it  was  but  the  instrument  of  party  leaders  who  had  per- 
secuted them  with  fire  and  sword.  Meanwhile  a  moderate 
Calixtine,  the  lord  of  Ptacek,  had  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
influence  which  had  long  been  held  by  the  Romanist  partisan 
and  bitter  foe  of  the  Taborites,  the  lord  of  Rosenberg,  and 
milder  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  their  adhesion.  A 
new  convention  was  appointed  at  Gurim  (April,  1442)  at  which 
the  deputies  of  the  Taborite  cities  and  communities  were 
present-  They  professed  their  readiness  to  be  instructed  if 
they  had  fallen  into  error,  and  their  sincere  disposition  to 
abide  by  the  truth,  which  they  knew  must  finallv  prevaiL 
By  whatever  was  finally  established  according  to  the  law  of 
Christ  they  would  cheerfully  abide,  but  how  could  they  be 
expected  to  agree  with  others,  when  these  did  not  agree 
among  themselves. 

Thus  the  fact  of  Calixtine  discord  was  brought  to  view 
and  was  seen  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  general  peace.  Ptacek 
spared  no  efforts  to  remove  it.  By  his  mediation,  Pribram, 
who  represented  the  Romish  sympathizers  of  the  Calixtine 
party,  was  reconciled  to  Rokyzan,  and  the  Taborites  who  had 
meanwhile  become  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romish 
party,  consented  at  last  to  send  depnties  to  a  general  confer- 
ence which  was  held  at  Prague  in  June,  1443. 

But  here  again  the  old  antagonism  of  the  parties  was  dis- 
played. Pribram  inveighed  against  the  Taborites  as  more 
thoroughly  Picard  and  Wicliffite  than  ever.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Taborite  leaders  besought  the  assembly  not  to  be 
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prejudiced  against  them  by  the  false  charges  of  their  enemies^ 
or  jrive  assurance  that  they  were  ready  to  vindicate  and  jus- 
tify 1  heir  views. 

it  was  resolved  by  the  assembly  that  the  Taborites  should 
be  heard,  but  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  free  disputation 
should  be  binding  on  all.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bedrich  and 
Biscupec,  in  behalf  of  the  Taborites^  objected  to  submitting 
religious  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  laymen — of  whom 
the  assembly  or  diet  was  largely  composed.  The  several 
cities  were  solemnly  bound  to  tolerate  no  priest  among  them 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  decision  which  should  be 
reached.  With  extreme  reluctance  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  Taborites  assented  to  the  arrangement.  By  the  priests 
it  was  unhesitatingly  rejected. 

The  grand  disputation  which  was  to  settle  the  faith  of  a 
nation  took  place  at  Kuttenberg,  July  8th  1443.  The  Utra- 
quist  priests  were  present  in  a  body  and  composed  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  clergy-  Two  days  were  spent  in 
preliminaries.  The  lord  of  Ptacek  first  demanded  the  pledge 
of  the  cities,  to  which  their  seals  should  be  affixed,  that  they 
would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  diet,  and  would  refuse  to 
tolerate  any  priest  who  should  decline  to  accept  it.  The  Ta- 
borites asked  whether  the  Calixtine  cities  were  to  assume 
this  obligation,  and  when  they  found  that  it  was  imposed  only 
on  themselves,  they  declinea  to  yield  the  pledges  demanded. 
But  the  arts  and  influence  of  their  opponents  finally  triumph- 
ed. Matthias  Landa,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Klattau,  first 
yielded.  The  deputies  of  Pisek,  Saaz  and  Tabor  affixed  to 
the  required  declarations  the  seals  of  their  cities.  Saaz,  how- 
ever, disowned  the  act  of  her  representative,  and  when  he 
was  urged  to  persuade  them  to  yield,  replied  that  he  was  not 
their  master,  and  could  compel  them  to  nothing  against  their 
will.  • 

The  two  presiding  officers  of  the  assembly,  representing 
respectively  the  Calixtine  and  Taborite  parties,  were  Wenzel 
of  Dnichow,  and  Peter  Puyne.  The  disputation  was  held  at 
the  parish  church,  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Rokyzan  laid 
down  a  formula  of  doctrine  to  which  he  asked  the  Taborites 
to  give  their  assent.  To  this  they  objected,  and  in  place  of 
it  offered  their  own.  Tlie  subject  which  seemed  to  be  the 
hinge  of  discussion,  was  transubstantiation.  The  Taborites 
maintained  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament> 
and  laboriously  and  plausibly  defended  it.  Rokyzan  and  Pri- 
bram presented  the  Romish  phase  of  the  doctrine,  but  when 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  assembly  began  to  be  manifestly 
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in  favor  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Taborites  as  neither  godless 
nor  unreasonable,  they  directed  their  appeal  to  popular  preju- 
dice. Old  reports  and  slanders  against  the  Taborites  were 
revived.  Expressions  that  had  been  employed  by  the  ultra- 
istfi  of  the  party,  nearly  twenty  years  before,  were  cited 
afresh.  One  priest  had  said  that  it  was  less  sinful  to  worship 
images  than  to  adore  the  wafer.  Another  had  declared  that 
for  himself,  he  would  sooner  bow  down  to  the  devil.  Charges 
were  brought  openly  against  priests  who  were  present,  to 
which  they  promptly  replied  in  their  own  vindication.  Pri- 
bram had  declared  that  he  would  prove  Koranda,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Taborite  leaders,  a  heretic  in  two  hun- 
dred articles.  Koranda  retorted  that  "before  God,  sooner 
than  he  could  prove  what  he  said,  he  would  be  two  hundred 
times  a  liar." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  a  harmonious  conclusion  was  no 
longer  possible.  Both  parties  were  directed  to  hand  in  their 
points  of  doctrine  to  the  authorities  of  Kuttenberg  to  be 
Kept  till  the  next  General  Diet,  and  meanwhile  to  abstain 
from  doing  or  publishing  anything  which  might  minister  to 
strife. 

The  diet  was  held  at  Prague,  Jan.  8, 1444.  Few  of  the  Ta- 
borites were  present,  but  the  articles  of  both  parties,  inclu- 
ding the  Apology  and  Defence  of  the  Taborites  were  read.  A 
committee,  large  and  respectable,  but  selected  from  the  majority 
of  the  diet,  was  appointed  to  mediate,  if  possible,  between 
the  parties,  and  present  the  conclusions  whicn  the  diet  should 
adopt.  Mediation  was,  of  course,  impossible,  and  the  con- 
clusions, accepted  and  adopted  by  the  diet,  were  thoroughly 
Calixtine  in  sentiment.  They  tolerated,  when  they  did  not 
commend,  some  of  the  points  of  Romish  doctrine  which  the 
Taborites  regarded  as  most  obnoxious.  Lords  and  knights 
personally,  and  the  cities  by  their  deputies,  pledged  them- 
selves to  hold  fast  to  the  decision  of  the  diet,  and  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  matter  was  followed  by  the  grateful  Te  Deum 

Rokyzan  and  the  Calixtines  had  triumphed.  The  field  of 
battle  had  never  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Taborites  as  this 
diet  of  Prague.  Their  ranks  soon  began  to  be  thinned  by 
desertions  to  the  dominant  party.  The  lord  of  Ptacek,  too 
politic  to  employ  force,  and  thus  evoke  sympathy  for  the  de- 
feated party,  or  exasperate  them  to  violent  resistance,  satis- 
fied himself  with  the  moral  victory  that  had  been  gained. 
He  would  not  allow  persecution  to  elevate  the  Taborites  to 
the  rank  of  martyrs.    As  a  persecuted  sect  they  nught  have 
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been  dangerous,  but  as  errorists,  condemned  publicly  and  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  legal  forms,  they  lost  all  prestige 
and  began  rapidly  to  decline.  Their  cities,  one  after  another, 
became  Calixtine,  and  accepted  Utraquist  priests.  In  a  few 
years  we  find  their  doctrines  in  the  ascendant  only  in  the 
single  locality  from  which  they  derived  their  name,  Hradisch 
of  Tabor. 

The  death  of  Ptacek,  at  this  juncture,  left  the  sceptre  of 
influence  in  the  hands  of  George  of  Podiebrad,  a  young  noble- 
man, only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  the  ablest  statesman 
of  his  century,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his 
native  land.  Pure  minded  and  patriotic,  as  well  as  sagacious, 
his  first  care  was  to  provide  for  Kokyzan's  confirmation.  But 
already  the  papacy  was  rent  by  a  new  schism,  and  ere  long 
Bohemia,  indebted  to  the  council  of  Basle  for  its  compadcUOy 
was  disposed  to  abandon  the  Pope  of  its  creation,  whose  cred- 
it was  sinking  every  day,  in  order  to  make  terms  with  his 
opponents.  But  the  Romish  party  in  Bohemia  was  irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  Rokyzan,  and  secretly  applied  to  the  Pope, 
urging  him  to  refuse  the  archbishop  elect  the  desired  confirm- 
ation. The  bishop  of  Misnia  was  instigated  to  refuse  ordi- 
nation to  the  masters  and  students  of  Prague  University,  un- 
less they  would  abandon  the  cup  and  give  in  their  adherence 
to  the  Komish  church.  The  Pope  proposed,  with  fatherly 
care,  to  provide  Bohemia  an  archbishop  of  his  own  selec- 
tion, and  thus  at  once  wounded  the  self-respect  of  Rokyzan 
and  the  prejudices  of  his  adherents.  All  questions  of  state, 
even  the  election  of  a  king,  or  the  crowning  of  young  Ladis- 
laus,  were  subordinate  to  the  que-^tion  of  the  Prague  arch- 
bishoprick.  The  friends  of  Rokyzan,  and  Podiebrad  among 
them,  would  hear  of  no  other  appointment.  His  enemies 
were  resolved  that  the  post  should  remain  vacant  rather  than 
that  he  should  be  confirmed.  Every  possible  charge  was 
raked  up  against  him.  He  had  not  observed  the  compactata 
nor  required  his  people  to  observe  them.  He  had  adminis- 
tered to  children  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  He  had  omitted 
the  old  church  ceremonies,  had  dispensed  with  the  "  Kiss  of 
Peace,"  and  declined  the  blessing  of  water,  lights,  ashes  and 
palms.  Of  Wickliffe  and  Jacobel  he  had  been  the  eulogist, 
and  was  suspected  of  being  tainted  by  their  errors.  Even 
his  priestly  consecration  was  doubtful,  for  archbishop  Con- 
rad, when  the  office  was  performed,  was  under  excommuni- 
cation. 

Such  accusations  were  not  heeded  by  the  Calixtines,  and 
could  only  tend  to  confirm  the  adhesion  of  the  Taborites  who 
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had  joined  the  party.  The  popular  sentiment  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favour  of  Rokyzan.  Podiebrad,  who  perhaps 
was  drawn  toward  him  not  only  by  Calixtine  sympathies  but 
by  respect  for  his  moderation  and  the  conviction  that  the 
attempt  to  displace  him  would  convulse  the  nation,  bent  all 
his  energies  to  secure  his  confirmation.  By  the  nation  at 
large  he  was  almost  idolized.  He  was  the  impersonation  of 
all  for  which  it  had  struggled.  With  his  consecration  alone 
the  great  questions  of  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  Bohemia 
could  be  set  at  rest. 

A  deputation  was  sent  to  Rome  to  conciliate  the  Papal 
court  in  his  favour.  The  members  of  it  were  respectfmly 
received,  but  a  direct  answer  to  their  request  was  evaded. 
By  men  of  influence  they  were  told  that  if  Rokyzan  would 
give  up  the  cup,  he  would  be  confirmed,  if  not,  his  case  was 
hopeless.  The  Pope  finally  informed  the  deputation  that  he 
would  send  to  Bohemia  a  legate  with  full  powers  to  settle  the 
afifairs  of  the  church. 

The  influence  of  the  Romish  party  in  Bohemia  was  steadily 
directed  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  Rokyzan  and  prevent  the  sur- 
render^ by  the  emperor,  of  the  person  of  Ladislaus,  whom 
the  Bohemians  had  elected  and  wished  to  crown  as  their 
king.^  Podiebrad,  gathering  an  army  under  pretence  of  a 
foreign  campaign,  fell  suddenly  upon  them,  forced  them  to 
terms,  and  destroyed  their  last  hope  of  regaining  the  ascen- 
dancy. 

Meanwhile  the  papal  legate,  cardinal  Carvajal,  had  reached 
Prague.  His  escort  was  splendid  and  imposing.  It  consisted 
of  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  deputies  from  the  emperor,  and 
five  hundred  horsemen.  The  reception  (May  1,  1448)  was  all 
that  the  pride  of  the  cardinal  could  desire.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  the  clergy,  the  university,  the  schools,  and  the 
guilds  of  the  city  who  joined  the  procession  with  their  wa- 
ving banners.  The  magistrates,  in  festive  robes  and  with  silver 
staves,  met  and  escorted  him,  amid  pealing  music  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  to  his  lodgings.  It  seemed  as  if  all  memory 
of  the  old  hostility  to  Rome  had  vanished,  or  as  if  the  city 
were  making  amends  for  past  disrespect.  Some  few  express- 
ed their  dissatisfaction  that  such  honors  should  be  paid  to  a 
mere  mortal. 

This  demonstrative  reception  was  politically  a  blunder. 
The  legatees  head  was  turned  by  it.  He  appropriated  it  all  as 
recognition  of,  and  tribute  to,  his  authority.  He  felt  that  it 
was  for  him  alone  to  dictate  terms,  and  that  to  his  decision 
no  resistance  would  be  ofiered.    But  he  little  knew  the  spirit 
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of  the  people.  At  length  the  diet  assembled  and  he  address- 
ed thera.  But  lie  would  commit  himself  to  nothing.  The 
compactata  he  did  not  understand ;  he  had  never  read  them. 
As  to  Rokyzan  his  answer  was  evasive,  nor  would  he  promise 
even  the  concession  of  the  cup.  Meanwhile  he  refused  to 
attend  any  of  the  churches  of  Prague  where  the  sacrament 
was  administered  according  to  Calixtine  usage,  while  some 
of  his  expressions  were  calculated  onlj"  to  exasperate. 

Pressed  again  and  again  for  a  definite  answer,  he  at  length 
declared  that  he  had  come  to  restore  peace,  and  was  not  em- 
powered to  sanction  the  compactata  or  concede  the  cup.  Some 
of  the  lords  from  the  diet  called  upon  him  and  asked  him  if 
Rokyzan  was  a  heretic.  He  replied  evasively  that  it  was  best 
to  hold  fast  by  the  church,  to  share  its  faith,  and  yield 
it  obedience.  The  significant  retort  of  the  Bohemian  was  : 
"  It  is  still  better  to  give  heed  to  Christ  himself."  Peter  of 
Maldoniewic,  the  friend  of  Huss,  at  the  council  of  Constance, 
called  out  to  him  :  "  Sir  legate,  if  you  do  not  give  us  Rokyzan 
and  the  cup,  you  will  hear  strange  things  of  us  before  you 
turn  back  to  Rome."  The  legate  asked  what  he  meant.  No 
definite  answer  was  given,  but*  it  is  plain  that  already  there 
were  leading  minds  prepared  to  maKe  application  for  conse- 
cration to  the  Eastern  church,  and  that  the  success  of  this 
project  \yas  only  defeated  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  in  1453. 

At  this  crisis  the  deputation  to  Rome  ventured — as  they 
had  not  dared  to  do  before — to  report  in  full  their  experience 
of  papal  intrigue,  and  to  declare  that  Carvajal  had  been  their 
great  antagonist.  The  patience  of  the  people  was  now  ex- 
hausted. Indignant  murmurs  were  heard  in  the  streets.  The 
memory  of  the  violence  offered  to  Huss  at  Constance  was 
revived,  and  significant  threats  wore  made  against  the 
person  of  the  legate.  Two  short  weeks  had  changed  him 
from  an  object  of  respect  and  affection  to  one  of  hate  or  con- 
tempt. A  reaction  in  popular  feeling  had  taken  place  which 
carried  the  city  back  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  and  revived 
the  old  detestation  of  Rome.  The  legate  took  the  alarm. 
Protected  by  horsemen  of  the  lord  of  Rosenberg,  he  fled 
from  the  city,  pursued  by  scorn  and  insult,  while  the  mob 
with  stones,  and  the  butchers  with  their  cleavers  hurried  af- 
ter him  and  were  only  kept  back  by  the  armed  escort. 

This  was  an  end  of  the  moderate  Calixtines.  That  wing 
of  the  party,  eager  for  union  with  Rome,  was  for  the  time 
completely  paralyzed.  The  citizens  in  the  town-house  and 
the  priests,  masters  and  doctors  in  the  Carolinium,  swore  to 
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maintain  the  compactata  inviolate.  The  administration  of  the 
.  sacrament  under  one  form,  in  accordance  with  Romish  usnge, 
was  prohibited.  To  reproach  a  TJtraquist,  or  call  him  heretic 
should  be  punished  with  banishment  from  the  city.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  preparations  of  Podiebrad  were  complete, 
and  hastening  to  Prague  he  took  possession  of  the  city  with 
scarce  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  seal  was  set  upon  the  Hussite 
reaction.  Rokyzan  returned  (Sept.  10,  1448)  from  his  long 
banishment,  and  was  welcomed  with  scarcely  less  joy  than 
had  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  legate  a  short  time  before. 
The  Prague  Chapter,  composed  of  his  bitter  foes,  withdrew 
to  Pilsen.  The  Dutch  masters  and  students  of  the  university, 
who'  during  late  years  had  rapidly  increased,  left  in  a  body. 
Rome  had  grasped  Prague  as  in  a  vice,  and  felt  sure  of  hold- 
ing it,  but  there  was  a  deep  gulf  between  them  now. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pause  to  trace  the  results  of  the 
violent  measure  adopted  hy  Podiebrad.  Its  justification  is  to 
be  found,  if  at  all,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  im- 
peratively required,  if  order  was  to  be  restored,  that  the  in- 
trigues and  disquieting  measures  of  the  Romish  party  should 
cease.  A  civil  war  was  indeed  threatened,  and  hostilities  broke 
out  in  some  places.  Some  of  the  old  Taborites,  out  of  dis- 
trust of  Podiebrad,  or  through  local  grievances,  joined  the 
Romish  party,  but  the  power  of  Podiebrad  was  too  over- 
whelnfing  to  be  resisted.  Opposition  was  overborne.  Peace 
was  restored.  Podiebrad  was  chosen  as  the  fittest  man,  in 
the  absence  of  the  king,  to  rule  the  land.  Civil  feuds  were 
suppressed  by  his  authority.  The  more  turbulant  of  the  po- 
litical Taborites  were  subdued  or  reduced  to  \  terms.  In- 
dustry and  traffic  revived.  Street  robbery  and  violence  were 
brought  to  an  end,  and  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  prosperity  of  Bohemia  attested  the  benefits  of  wise 
and  vigorous  government. 

The  Taborites  as  a  party  had  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
had  in  fact  been  largely  absorbed  by  the  more  zealous  Calix- 
tines,  while,  since  the  flight  of  the  legate  from  Prague,  and 
the  assumption  of  power  by  Podiebrad,  the  prospect  of  union 
with  Rome  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Without  papal  con- 
secration, Rokyzan  was  almost  universally  recognized  as  arch- 
bishop, and  even  if  he  could  have  forgotten  his  own  personal 
grievances,  the  popular  feeling  at  Prague  could  only  be  con- 
ciliated by  a  bold  and  manly  attitude  in  defiance  of  Rome  and 
an  unsparing  exposure  of  her  manifold  intrigues  and  corrup- 
tions. 

We  can  well  believe  that,  restored  again  to  his  pulpit,  he 
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"  thundered  "  against  tliem,  and  carried  the  sympathies  of  hi« 
hearers  with  him.  Nor,  when  he  considered  the  fickleness  of 
the  people,  and  their  instability  in  adhering  to  the  principles 
of  reform — and  how  largely  the  Calixtine  church  was  now 
made  up  of  men  who  only  awaited  a  change  of  circumstances 
to  invite  back  the  old  usages  of  the  church  with  all  its  cor- 
ruptions, could  he  withhold  the  rebukes  which  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  and  his  powerful  and  impressive  eloquence 
enabled  him  to  utter.  The  old  issues,  with  which  ten  years  be- 
fore he  had  had  to  deal  were  now  obsolete.  No  hope,  for  the 
f)resent  at  least,  existed  of  conciliating  Rome.  The  insulted 
egate  would  never  be  disposed  to  forgive  the  man  who  had 
so  strangely  succeeded  him  in  popular  favor, 

Rokj^zan  found  himself  surrounded  by  men  who  listened  to 
him  with  varied  emotion.  But  there  was  a  little  band,  more 
thoughtful  and  seriously  disposed  than  others,  upon  whom  his 
words  produced  a  deep  effect.  In  their  hearts,  in  which  the 
spark  of  truth  already  was  kindled,  his  words  fanned  it  to  a 
flame.  They  gathered  around  him  for  more  definite  instruc* 
tion.  They  wished  to  approach  nearer  the  lofty  standard 
which,  in  contrast  with  Roman  apostasy,  he  held  up  before 
them.  At  length,  encouraged  by  nim,  they  sought  in  mutual 
converse  and  religious  intercourse,  to  cultivate  a  deeper  piety 
than  that  which  they  discerned  in  the  communion,  not  merely 
of  the  Roman,  but  the  Calixtine  church. 

Rokyzan  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  their  earnestness  and 
sincerity.  Without  questioning  his  own,  we  may  well  beUeve 
that  he  sought  to  promote  the  object  which  they  so  much  de- 
sired. Lacking  leisure  himself,  he  would  naturally  be  disposed 
to  direct  them  where  they  would  be  most  likely  to  be  profited. 
This  at  least  wc  know  that  he  advised  them,  if  not  to  seek  the 
personal  acquaintance,  at  least  to  read  certain  of  the  writings 
of  a  fellow-countryman,  a  certain  Peter  Chelcicky. 

A  most  remarkable  man  in  many  respects  was  this  same 
Peter  Chelcicky — a  man  of  sound  common  sense,  keen  dis- 
cernment, sterling  fidelity  to  his  convictions,  and  devoted 
piety.  He  was  an  independent  and  original  thinker,  taking 
nothing  on  trust  but  the  word  of  God  alone.  He  called  no 
man  master,  and  acknowledged  no  authority  of  pope,  prelate 
or  council.  He  controverted  Rokyzan.  He  disputed  with 
Jacobel.  He  criticized  Huss.  The  Church  Fathers  he  had 
never  read,  and  if  he  had,  he  would  never  have  surrendered 
his  judgment  to  theirs.  He  grappled  manfully  with  all  the 
great  (questions  of  his  £^e.  Of  passing  events  he  was  a  close 
and  critical  observer.    The  currents  oi  angry  and  excited  feel- 
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ing  were  ploughing  deep  channels  all  over  the  land,  undermi- 
ning old  foundations,  or  building  up  new  with  their  stranded 
drift.  But  he  held  himself  aloof  from  them  all.  He  identified 
himself  with  no  party.  Calmly  noting  each  aspect  of  the 
varied  scene,  he  neld  on  his  own  straight-forward  course, 
seemingly  impassive  alike  to  human  praise  or  blame. 

Neither  did  he  aspire  to  form  a  party  of  his  own.  He  had 
no  ambition  for  either  power  or  fame.  The  force  of  events 
thrust  him  iuto  notice.  He  would  have  been  content  to  live 
and  die  without  any  record  save  that  which  Heaven  registers 
against  the  name  of  every  humble  follower  of  Christ.  To 
serve  God  by  a  holy  and  beneficent  life  was  the  height  of  his 
aspiration.  When  the  pen  was  thrust  into  his  hand,  and  he 
was  called  upon  to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  vital 
truth,  he  yielded  reluctantly  and  only  at  the  manaate  of  duty. 
He  was  evidently  unconscious  of  his  real  powers. 

Tried  by  the  standard  of  his  own  age  his  education  was 
quite  imperfect.  He  had  studied  at  Prague,  but  had  never 
completed  his  course.  With  Latin  he  did  not  profess  to  be 
adequately  acquainted,  and  yet  the  learning  of  the  age  was 
only  to  be  found  in  Latin  books.  But  he  had  enjoyed  some 
rare  advantages.  He  had  resided  at  Prague  while  Huss  was 
there.  He  had  listened  to  the  earnest  and  excited  discussions 
in  which  Huss  and  Jacobel  and  Rokyzan  and  the  masters  of 
the  University  had  taken  part.  He  had  felt  the  intellectual 
stimulus  of  the  time  and  place.  We  seem  to  see  him  in  Beth- 
lehem Chapel,  an  absorbed  listener,  with  open  ear  and  riveted 
ffaze  drinking  in  the  words  of  the  great  reformer.  Not  a  word 
lalls  unheeded.  The  youth  of  less  than  twenty  years  is  think- 
ing the  thoughts  of  a  man  of  twice  his  age.  He  reads  the 
treatises  and  sermons  of  Huss,  and  the  "  Antichrist "  of 
Janow.  He  reads  his  Bohemian  Bible.  The  great  Babel 
world  disgusts  him,  and  he  thinks— -as  Luther  afterwards  did — 
of  entering  the  cloister.  There  in  solemn  quiet,  he  will  pray 
and  meditate,  and  far  from  the  noise  of  the  world  listen  to  the 
holy  voices  that  shall  turn  his  cell  into  the  ante-chamber  of 
heaven. 

It  was  a  fond  dream,  never  to  be  realized.  The  events  of 
each  passing  day  were  pouring  a  strange  light  in  upon  the 
gloom  of  the  cloistered  cell  where  the  monk  knelt  to  say  his 
prayers  and  count  his  beads,  but  where  also  darker  deeds  and 
thoughts  had  birth.  Popular  indignation,  roused  by  the  fate 
of  Huss,  hung  like  a  lightning-charged  cloud  ready  to  burst 
over  cathedral  and  monastery,  its  bolts  ere  long  to  be  launched 
upon  cowled  and  mitred  head.     It  was  no  time  now  to  dote 
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over  rosary  and  crucifix  when  a  nation  was  grasping  the  sword, 
and  popes  were  impelling  Christendom  to  the  wholesale  mas- 
sacre of  an  excommunicated  but  innocent  people. 

Chelcicky  withdrew  from  the  capital,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years— the  most  stirring  years  of  Bohemian  history — 
one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  his  age  is  buried  in  ob- 
scurity. Only  now  and  then  can  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  by 
the  light  of  his  own  writings.  His  sympathies  are  mainly  with 
the  Taborites— the  advanced  wing  of  reform.  Peter  Payne, 
the  exiled  Englishman,  the  champion  of  Wickliffe,  the  zealous 
opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstaiitiation,  finds  shelter 
with  him  at  his  home  in  Chelcick.  Though  not  agreed  in  doc- 
trine the  two  men  are  evidently  one  in  spirit,  and  the  Bohe- 
mian patriot  welcomes  the  English  exile,  driven  out  of  Prague 
for  his  Puritanic  contempt  of  the  host,  to  his  hospitality. 

Meanwhile  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Crusading  ar- 
mies have  swept  in  ravage  and  terror  over  the  land,  and  been 
shattered  by  Taborite  valor.  Calixtine  and  Taborite  have 
come  in  conflict,  and  the  council  of  Basle  has  lured  back  the 
former  Rome-ward,  by  the  promise  of  the  cup.  The  less  com- 
promising reformers  find  their  ranks  thinned  oy  desertion,  and 
the  veterans  of  Zisca  and  Procopius  sink  crushed  under  the 
overpowering  supremacy  of  their  more  fortunate  rivals.  The 
peace  that  follows  is  only  an  armed  truce.  The  land  is  rent 
by  civil  feuds.  Scarcely  the  semblance  of  legal  forms  remain. 
Many  a  rocky  fastness  or  castle  is  a  robber^s  den.  Taborite 
discipline  is  relaxed,  and  almost  every  form  of  religious  belief, 
combined  with  more  or  less  of  a  levelling  democracy  or  an 
agrarian  radicalism,  is  sheltered  beneath  its  banner.  Alien- 
ated from  all  sympathy  with  such  views  and  scenes,  Chelcicky 
coolly  tests  them  by  the  gospel  standard,  and  weeps  over  the 
humiliating  exhibition  of  human  weakness  and  passion.  A 
little  band  of  spirits  kindred  to  his  own,  gathers  around  him, 
and  are  known  as  the  Chelcick  Brethren. 

Little  organizations  or  societies  not  unlike  this  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  land.  Men  who  have  recognized  in  Rome 
the  Antichrist  of  prophecy,  and  whose  Taborite  or  even  Ca- 
lixtine sympathies  have  been  chilled  by  the  cold-blooded  deeds 
of  violence  or  cruelty  in  which  both  parties  have  alike  in- 
dulged, seek  in  quiet  obscurity  a  communion  among  themselves 
in  which  they  may  cultivate  in  accordance  with  an  unadulter- 
ated goipel,  the  peaceful  virtues  of  a  Christian  life.  They 
ask  only  to  be  left  to  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  their  own 
religious  views.  They  shrink  alike  from  the  arena  of  fierce 
and  embittered  discussion,  and  from  the  conflict  of  arms.     The 
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concession  of  the  cup  does  not  satisfy  them.  The  ultraisms  and 
excesses  of  Taborite  zeal — in  reaction  against  Rome  verging 
to  latitudinarianism  of  doctrine,  or  finding  expression  in 
coarse  invective — only  repel  them.  Attracted  more  by  the 
gentle  spirit  and  the  Christian  virtues  of  the  martyred  Huss, 
they  look  even  beyond  him  to  the  great  Master  himself,  and 
acknowledge  no  authority  but  his  words. 

Of  this  class,  small  in  number,  Peter  Chelcicky  is  a  repre- 
sentative. As  early  as  the  first  grand  invasion  of  Bohemia, 
(1420)  the  fierce  and  murderous  conflicts  which  he  perhaps 
witnessed  from  the  walls  of  Prague,  when  imperial  valor 
quailed  before  the  terrible  flails  of  the  Taborites,  had  con- 
firmed him  in  his  non-resistance  principles.  He  came  at  that 
juncture  in  collision  with  Jacobel,  and  forced  that  greatest 
theologian  of  his  party  to  confess  that  from  the  gospel  of 
Christ  alone  he  could  not  vindicate  the  taking  of  life  in  self- 
defense.  The  horrid  scenes  of  the  next  few  years  must  have 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  when  at  length 
he  takes  up  the  pen,  we  find  him  not  only  opposed  to  w^ar  in 
all  cases  whatever,  but  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment. 
On  the  latter  point  his  views  met  with  a  very  general  approval, 
and  for  several  years,  while  violence  and  strife  prevailed 
throughout  the  land,  the  popular  sentiment  at  Prague,  forbade 
the  execution  of  even  a  single  criminal. 

But  with  these  views,  others  less  calculated  to  secure  gen- 
eral approval  were  connected.  Human  government  he  consid- 
ered as  simply  a  necessary  evil,  and  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  its  cause.  But  for  human  wickedness,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion forjudges  and  executioners.  Kings  and  lords  were  but 
the  r^^lics  of  heathen  institutions.  A  Christian  should  not  re- 
sist them,  but  neither  should  he  accept  of  any  civil  office. 

It  mattered  not  that  the  authority  of  Huss  was  cited  against 
him.  Even  the  reformer  had  "  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  great 
harlot."  He  had  been  seduced  by  the  influence  of  the  great 
names  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church.  But  from  the  days  of 
Constantine  the  abomination  of  desolation  had  found  a  place 
in  the  sanctuary.  The  donation  to  Sylvester  had  heathenized 
the  church,  and  the  Emperor  himself  was  still  a  pagan  at 
heai  t.  The  alliance  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  had  ce- 
mei  ttd  that  tyranny  of  ages  by  which  doctors,  masters  and 
priests  had  become  the  satraps  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  subject  also  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  Chelcicky's 
view  8  were  peculiar.  He  rejected  transubstantiation,  and  yet 
mail  tained  as  firmly  as  Luther  against  Zwingle  the  presence 
of  C  hrist's  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament.    A  Taborite  on 
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many  points,  he  rejected  on  this  the  views  of  WickliflFe,  Peter 
Payne,  and  the  whole  party  in  Bohemia  that  seemed  to  have 
departed  most  widely  irom  Rome.  He  accepted  the  simple 
words  of  Scripture,  and  adored  the  mysterious  presence  in  the 
aacrament,  while  he  admitted  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
also  there. 

But  setting  aside  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  peculiari- 
ties,* wo  recognize  in  Chelcicky  the  noblest  elements  of  Puri- 
tan thought  and  feeling*  No  disciple  of  Calvin,  no  follower  of 
John  Knox,  could  reject  more  peremptorily  and  unhesitatingly 
than  he  did,  the  corruptions  and  inventions  of  the  Romish  An- 
tichrist. "  The  power  of  the  keys  "  wliich  was  claimed  by  the 
Briesthood,  was  in  his  iudgment  a  simple  usurpation  of  the 
ivine  prerogative.  Transubstantiation,  purgatory,  indul- 
gences and  prayer  to  the  saints,  were  utterly  to  be  repudiated, 
as  neither  grounded  in  reason  nor  warranted  by  the  word  of 
God.  The  Phariseeism  of  the  church,  attaching  such  impor- 
tance to  mere  rites  and  usages,  was  no  more  to  be  commended 
by  Christ's  followers  than  it  had  been  by  Christ  himself  four- 
teen centuries  before.  The  grand  test  for  ceremonicvS  or  or- 
dinances, not  positively  enjoined  in  Scripture,  was  their  teu- 
dency  to  make  men  better,  to  promote  personal  holiness.  If 
they  failed  in  this  respect  they  were  quite  superfluous.  If 
thoy  overshadowed  or  prejudiced  the  claims  of  evangelical 
obedience,  they  were  positively  wrong  and  pernicious.  The 
sternest  religious  utilitarianism  could  go  no  farther.  Frank- 
lin would  have  commended  at  least  Chelcicky's  philosophy, 
however  little  he  might  have  been  won  by  his  piety. 

But  with  a  Puritanism  so  thorough  and  effective,  there  was 
no  fanaticism, no  cant,  no  boisterous  excess.  There  was  no  in- 
dulgence of  wanton  speculation.  The  views  and  methods  of 
the  reformer  \vere  marked  by  calmness  and  sobriety.  Chris- 
tianity was  to  him  rather  a  life  than  a  creed.  The  precepts 
of  the  gospel  seemed  to  be  allowed  precedence  of  its  doc- 
trines. The  dogmatic  was  held  subordinate  to  the  practical. 
To  love  God  with  the  whole  heart,  and  one's  neighbor  as  him- 
self, was  not  only  more  than  all  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices 
— it  was  more  than  all  forms  of  worship,  aU  orthodox  specula- 
tion. Supreme  love  to  God  implied  hearty  obedience  to  his 
commands  and  cheerful  self-denial.  The  love  of  man  was  to 
flow  forth  in  all  tlie  manifold  forms  of  charity  and  humanity. 
The  show  of  virtue  without  the  substance,  the  forms  of  re- 

*He  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him  interpreted  literally  the  com- 
mand—^' thou  shalt  not  swear  ^'— and  would  not  allow  the  nse  of  the  oath. 
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ligiou  without  genuine  piety,  roused  Chelcicky's  indignation 
and  invited  his  unsparing  rebuke.  The  pride  of  birth,  rank 
and  wealth,  he  regarded  with  contempt.  The  extortions  to 
which  the  poor  were  subjected — the  violence  which  was  prac- 
tised against  **  heretics  " — the  insulting  tone  and  lawless  plun- 
derings  of  the  lords  and  knights,  who  at  the  head  of 
bands  of  robbers,  in  the  name  of  party  ravaged  the  land — the 
oppression  of  the  peasant  class  the  victims  of  despotic  ca- 
price, accounted  no  better  than  horses  or  hounds — the  unscru- 
pulous avarice  which  introduced  fraud  into  trade  and  impelled 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  basest  passions — the  pride,  indolence,, 
luxury,  gluttony  and  drunkenness  of  the  wealthy,  sustained  by 
the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  poor — the  extravagance  shown  in 
dress  and  ornaments,  and  the  crude  tastes  and  senseless  fash- 
ions which  prevailed  in  connection  with  it — the  greed,  licen- 
tiousness, ambition  and  pomp  of  the  priesthood,  their  revels 
and  excesses,  their  sacriligious  usurpation  of  "  the  keys," 
while  they  assign  salvation  to  one  and  doom  another  to  hell, — 
all  these  oflFences  against  God,  and  crimes  against  men,  are  held 
up  to  stern  reprehension  and  withering  rebuke.  Lucian  him- 
self might  have  smiled  at.  many  a  picture  which  Chelcicky, 
combining  in  one  the  moralist  and  satirist,  has  drawn  of  the 
tastes  and  manners  of  his  age.  There  are  passages  of  his 
writings  which  well  entitle  him  to  the  epithet  of  the  Christian 
Juvenal. 

Chelcicky  evidently  belonged  to  the  school  of  Matthias  of 
Janow,  whose  Anatomy  of  Antichrist  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable curiosities  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  age. 
That  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  him  is  altogether  im- 
possible, for  he  could  have  been  but  an  infant  when  Matthias 
died.  The  writings  of  the  earlier  reformer,  however,  had 
been  widely  read,  and  were  doubtless  familiar  to  Chelcicky 
while  he  yet  studied  in  Prague.  In  penetration,  profundity 
and  earnestness,  the  pupil  is  equal  to  his  master  ;  while  in 
boldness,  decision  and  force  of  utterance,  he  is  vastly  his  su- 
perior. His  style  was  formed  from  no  extant  model.  It  was 
just  the  natural,  unstudied  utterance  of  an  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent thinker.  There  is  in  it  no  attempt  at  ornament,  yet 
it  is  not  lacking  either  in  homely  force  or  unstudied  grace. 
We  seem,  in  perusing  his  writings,  to  be  conversing  with  one 
who  never  heard  the  term,  or  knew  the  meaning  of,  scholasti- 
cism ;  a  man  who,  to  the  freshness  and  graphic  power  of  a 
Chaucer,  conjoins  the  unpolished  but  nervous  rigor  of  a  Cob- 
bett ;  a  man,  who,  placed  as  it  were  in  a  middle  rank  between; 
noble   and  pedant,  stands  as  a  mediator  toward  both,  and. 
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speaks  in  language  fit  to  be  addressed  to  the  one,  yet  level  to 
tne  comprehension  of  the  other. 

Sucli  was  the  man  who,  with  no  forethought  or  design  of  his 
own,  became  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  and  eflFective  writer 
of  his  age.  With  a  humble  estimate  of  himself  and  his  own 
powers,  he  was  yet —like  the  dreamer  of  Bedford  jail — rarely 
gifted,  almost  entirely  self-educated,  and  fairly  thrust  forward 
into  fame.  His  friends  urged  him  to  write,  and  conscience  and 
duty  enforced  compliance.  During  the  ten  years — from  143B 
to  1443 — he  wrote  most  of  his  works,  defending  not  only  his 
peculiar  views  and  exposing  the  corruptions  of  the  church  and 
the  vices  of  social  life,  but  presenting  the  high  standard  of 
Christian  duty  set  forth  in  the  gospel.  In  Christ  alone  he 
recognized  the  perfect  model.  In  his  life  he  discovered  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  manhood.  From  this  he 
deduced  the  pattern  of  all  Christian  virtues,  and  while  nearly 
all  other  church  writers  of  the  age  were  identified  with  party, 
he  stood  alone,  an  independent  thinker,  anxious  for  the  success 
of  no  political  or  ecclesiastical  scheme,  but  only  to  cultivate 
personal  piety  in  himself  and  in  others. 

Disgusted  with  Rome,  indignant  doubtless  at  his  own  per- 
sonal wrongs,  and  disposed  to  confirm  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
ers in  opposition  to  what  he  denounced  as  antichrist,  Rokyzan 
could  refer  anxious  and  inquiring  minds  to  no  one  who  would 
be  more  capable  or  disposed  to  confirm  them  in  the  tenden- 
cies in  which  they  had  been  directed,  than  Peter  Chelcick3% 
The  question  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation  had  been  put 
at  rest,  or  overshadowed  by  others  of  more  practical  importance. 
Indeed,  for  the  period  of  the  first  six  years — from  1449  to 
1455 — after  Rokyzan^s  return  to  Prague,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  old  diff'erences  between  Calixtine  and  Taborite  had  be- 
tcome  well  nigh  obliterated,  and  except  in  its  military  aspects 
the  earlier  period  of  their  common  opposition  to  Rome  had 
returned  again.  In  August,  1452,  the  last  monument  of  the 
political  power  of  the  Taboritcs  disappeared,  and  Tabor  itself 
surrendened  to  the  arms  of  Podiebrad,  on  condition  that 
the  citizens  should  be  secured  in  "their  rights  and  privileges." 

As  if  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  weaker  by  the  dom- 
inant party,  the  latter  were  forced  by  external  causes  to  ad- 
vance much  nearer  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  former. 
In  1451,  pope  Nicholas  V.  sent  cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and 
John  Capistran,  a  Franciscan  monk,  to  Bohemia,  to  recover  it 
.if  possible  to  the  communion  of  Rome.  Capistran  was  an  or- 
ator and  a  reputed  saint,  and  he  did  not  disavow  the  power  of 
miracles  whicli  was  popularly  ascribed  to  him.     Wherever  he 
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went  thousands  flocked  to  see  and  hear  him.  The  numbers 
wlio  collected  from  the  surrounding  region  at  almost  every 
place  at  which  he  paused  on  his  journey,  seem  almost  incred- 
ible, and  although  he  needed  an  interpreter  in  order  to  address 
them,  they  adored  him  as  an  angel  from  heaven.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  Peter  the  Hermit  revived,  save  that  his  bigoted  zeal 
was  directed  to  a  diifcrent  object.  Podiebrad  regarded  him 
as  a  dangerous  man,  and  would  not  allow  liim  to  cross  the  bor- 
ders of  the  kingdom  unless  he  would  pledge  himself  to  silence 
on  the  subjects  of  the  compactafa  and  the  cup.  This  pledge 
he  refused  to  give.  He  was  confident  that  nothing  could  re- 
sist his  eloquence,  and  that  if  he  could  but  once  enter  Prague 
unfettered  by  terms,  he  could  turn  the  tide  of  popular  feelmg 
toward  Rome. 

Such  a  man  was  the  very  one  whom  Bohemia,  and  whom 
Rokyzan  himself  had  most  to  fear.  He  kindled  bigotry  to  en- 
thusiasm by  his  presence,  and  fanned  by  his  breath  the  dying 
embers  of  intolerance  to  a  fiercer  heat  than  ever.  In  Moravia 
his  success  was  wonderful.  He  pictured  a  Utraquist  as  a  mon- 
ster, and  opened  the  pit  of  woe  to  describe  his  doom.  The 
people  of  Breshiu,  almost  infuriated  in  their  bigotry,  would 
not  go  to  Prague  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new  king  La- 
dislaus,  for  Prague  to  their  view  was  but  a  suburb  of  hell. 

Podiebrad  acted  discreetly  in  excluding  the  bigoted  or  hypo- 
critical monk  from  Bohemia.  But  Rokyzan,  provoked  by  nis 
insolence  and  the  plausibility  of  the  arts  by  which  he  deluded 
the  people,  challenged  him  to  a  disputation.  He  denounced 
him  as  the  prccurser  of  antichrist.  Perhaps  he  had  learned, 
that  though  outwardly  austere  and  a  perfect  ascetic,  the  monk 
was  fond  of  dainties,  a  connoisseur  of  good  wines,  and  greedy 
after  human  applause.  That  such  a  man  should  denounce  the 
compactata  as  invalid,  and  doom  to  perdition  all  who  partook 
of  the  communion  according  to  Calixtine  usage,  betrayed  the 
madness  of  his  self-confidence. 

It  was  only  necessary  for  the  monk  to  write  as  he  did 
against  Rokyzan,  to  complete  the  exasperation.  So  bitter  was 
the  language  which  he  employed  that  the  Bohemian  nobleman 
who  had  promised  to  make  the  letter  known  at  Prague  felt 
himself  discharged  from  the  obligation.  But  enough  was  al- 
ready known  to  fire  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  old  Ta- 
borite  zeal  was  revived  in  the  hearts  of  the  Calixtines.  Po- 
diebrad was  only  too  moderate  in  his  hostility.  In  forbidding 
Capistran  to  enter  the  kingdom,  he  had  simply  shown  the 
luke  warmness  of  his  zeal.  At  the  national  diet  at  Prague, 
and  even  in  presence  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  king  La- 
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dislaus,  the  smothered  indignation  broke  out  into  open  ex- 
pression. Lord  Benes  Wokrowausky  had  been  in  his  youth 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Horebites,  and  subsequently  a  me- 
diator between  Rokyzan  and  the  Taborites.  But  he  now  rose 
boldly  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  diet  demanded  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  church.  "  Seek  ye 
first,"  he  said,  "  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  was  told  that  that 
was  not  the  place  for- such  a  discussion.  It  should  first  be 
brought  before  the  king's  council.  Several  of  the  lords  at- 
tempted a  reply.  But  he  was  not  to  be  put  down.  He  at 
length  declared  that  he  spoke  not  merely  in  his  own  name,  but 
in  the  name  of  all  the  members  of  the  diet.  "  Is  it  not  so  ?"  he 
asked,  turning  to  address  the  body.  *'  Yes  I  yes  !  "  was  echoed 
from  all  sides  of  the  chamber.  By  Podiebrad's  moderation 
the  storm  was  for  the  time  allayed. 

At  length  (1456)  there  was  hope,  on  the  election  of  a  new 
pope,  Calixtus  III.  that  milder  measures  might  be  adopted, 
and  terms  be  secured  which  Bohemia  might  accept.  CapistraD 
was  alarmed.  H^  wrote  to  Rome,  intent  and  anxious  to  de- 
feat the  project.  He  said  he  had  never  met  men  more  antago- 
nistic to  Rome  than  the  Hussites.  They  feared  neither  God 
nor  man.  They  cared  neither  for  truth  nor  righteousness,  but 
only  for  the  gratification  of  their  o\vn  will.  Grant  their  de- 
mands— the  compactata  and  Rokyzan's  confirmation — and  they 
would  be  incorrigible  in  their  pride.  Secret  Hussites  would 
no  longer  conceal  themselves  among  the  Catholics.  They 
would  come  forward  and  declare  and  defend  their  heretical 
views.  Not  only  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  in  Hungary, 
Servia,  all  along  the  Moldau,  and  in  neighboring  lands  those 
deadly  tainted  with  heresy  would  come  forth  to  avow  their 
creed. 

But  the  Pope  was  in  earnest  for  a  reconciliation.  He  had 
too  much  good  sense  to  adopt  Capistran's  policy,  or  to  press  it 
to  its  legitimate  results.  He  wished  to  recover  Bohemia  to 
his  allegiance.  He  opened  a  correspondence  with  Podiebrad 
and  even  with  Rokyzan.  The  hopes  of  the  latter  were  ex- 
cited, and  the  bitterness  of  his  hostility  to  Rome  was  abated. 
It  was  now  perhaps  that  ho  began  to  feel  that  he  had  gone 
too  far.  He  had  *'  thundered  "  too  long  and  too  loudly  for  his 
own  interest.  If  he  was  to  make  terms  with  the  pope,  he 
must  be  more  circumspect  and  moderate.  His  views  unques- 
tionably remained  unchanged,  but  lie  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  tact  and  prudence.  He  understood  how  to  trim  his  sails  to 
the  popular  breeze.  He  was  in  fact  a  statesman  in  the  pulpit, 
the  counter  part  in  the  church  of  Podiebrad  in  the  state.    Not 
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an  original  thinker,  with  too  cool  a  head  for  a  zealot,  with  too 
clear  perceptions  of  the  truth  to  be  bHnded  by  any  man,  con- 
servative both  from  instinct  and  position,  and  yet  tolerant  of 
human  weakness,  and,  when  circumstances  would  allow,  lenient 
toward  those  who  differed  from  him — he  drew  back  not  by 
any  manifest  or  sudden  movement  from  his  former  stand-point, 
retaining  still  the  confidence  and  respect  of  those  who  had 
looked  to  him  for  counsel. 

But  he  coidd  not  so  readily  arrest  the  ball  which  he  had 
contributed  to  set  in  motion.  Those  earnest  minds  which  had 
been  made  still  more  earnest  by  the  reading  of  Chelcicky's 
writings,  could  not  shake  off  their  convictions  or  draw  back  in 
company  with  Rokyzan.  The  words  they  had  read  were  "  as 
a  fire  in  their  bones."  Under  the  new  influences  which  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  had  obtained  larger  and 
clearer  views  of  reform.  With  pain  they  noticed  the  growing 
moderation  of  Rokyzan.  They  exhorted  and  even  admonished 
him  to  go  forward.  Among  them  must  have  been  some  who 
commanded  Rokyzan^s  respect.  Gregor}' — not  a  nephew  of 
Rokyzan  as  has  been  incorrectly  stated,  but  one  who  for  eigh- 
teen years  had  been  his  familiar  acquaintance — was  one  of 
these.  A  man  of  profound  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of 
the  gospel — one  who  could  appreciate  the  force  and  truth  of 
Chelcicky^s  writings,  and  who  in  fidelity  to  his  convictions  and 
loyalty  to  the  truth,  was  not  unworthy  to  rank  as  the  peer  of 
Huss  himself — he  was  in  fact  the  one  to  whom  the  others 
looked  as  their  leader. 

The  Brethren,  longing  for  a  more  thorough  reform,  and  re- 
pelled by  the  low  demands  of  the  Calixtines  for  the  conces- 
sion of  the  cup,  met  together  by  themselves  for  religious  con- 
ference. They  asked  counsel  of  Rokyzan,  and  urged  him  to 
complete  the  work  he  had  begun.  But  he  shrunk  from  the 
task.  He  told  them  it  was  difficult,  arduous  and  dangerous.  If 
they  were  so  disposed  they  might  prosecute  it  further,  and 
God  might  grant  them  a  success  that  had  hitherto  been  de- 
nied to  them.  But  great  deeds  like  those  they  proposed,  were 
not  unattended  by  danger.  He  intimated  to  the  Brethren  that 
they  wished  to  push  forward  too  fast.  They  would  be  more 
wisety  content  with  slower  progress. 

This  was  not  the  counsel  they  wanted.  It  revealed,  more- 
over, the  disappointment  of  their  hopes-  To  Rokyzan  they 
could  no  longer  turn  with  confidence.  If  they  had  still  been 
■disposed  to  rely  upon  him,  the  negociations  which  had  already 
^1456)  been  commenced  at  Rome,  and  indeed  initiated  by  the 
pope  himself^  would  have  dissipated  their  delusion.    It  only 
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remained  for  them  to  seek  elsewhere  some  sheltered  spot 
where  they  might  escape  from  the  ecclesiastical  Babel  and 
unii  ipeded  by  tlio  machinations  of  antichrist,  seek  the  reali- 
zation among  themselves  of  their  ideal  of  a  church  of  Christ. 
That  spot  they  found  at  Lititz,  in  Bohemia — a  portion  of  the 
domains  of  Podiebrad,  where  a  few  families  of  kindred  spirit 
had  already  taken  refuge.  There,  amid  scenes  that  had  been 
ravaged  and  depopulated  by  the  civil  wars,  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  moderate  and  tolerant  Podiebrad,  who  doubt- 
less recognized  their  peaceful  and  industrious  spirit,  and  their 
moral  worth.  The  nucleus  was  thus  formed,  around  which 
were  soon  to  be  gathered  refugees  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
till  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement  and  the  rapid  increase  of 
numbers  rendered  the  necessity  of  organization  imperative. 
This  work  was  begun  in  1457,  and  perfected  at  Lhota  in  1467. 
The  church  of  the  United  Brethren  was  thus  the  result  of  a 
secession  from  what  might  bo  called  the  imperfectly  reformed 
church  of  Bohemia,  in  which  Taborito  had  been  absorbed  by 
Calixtine,  and  in  which  there  yet  existed  a  disposition  to  tem- 
porize with  Rome.  The  new  organization  was  the  true  rep- 
resentation of  Huss  and  the  early  Taborites.  It  held  fast  to 
their  distinctive  position — the  sole  and  supreme  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Its  lineage  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
definite  doctrinal  or  dogmatic  forms ;  for  even  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church,  its  successive  Confessions  varied 
from  each  other.  Its  unitv  was  rather  that  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  its  platform  was  more  practical  than  speculative. 
Anabaptists,  while  those  whom  they  received  had  only  had 
the  baptism  of  the  Romish  church,  which  they  would  not  rec- 
ognize as  valid,  they  only  waited  the  advent  of  Luther  to 
unite  with  him  on  his  platform.  Adopting  at  one  time  by  the 
vote  of  their  Synod,  some  of  Chelcicky's  peculiar  views,  they 
renounced  them  on  more  mature  consideration,  but  still,  from 
first  to  last  keeping  in  view  the  practical  aims  of  Christianity 
itself. 
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Art.  ni.— the  MISSIAH^S  SECOND  ADVENT.* 
By  Edwlx  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

MiLLENARTANiSM  claims  a  venerable  antiquity.  It  insists 
that  the  early  church  everywhere  received  its  views, — that 
nothing  like  opposition  to  its  principles  of  interpretation  is 
to  be  found,  in  any  respectable  writer,  before  the  middle  of 
the  third  century ; — and  that,  when  the  system  became  ob- 
solete, it  was  not  discussion,  argument,  the  force  of  truth,  that 
produced  the  result,  but  the  wide-spread  corruption  of  doctrine 
and  morals  occasioned  by  the  introduction,  into  the  church  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  of  the  old  Pagan  philosophy  and 
superstition. 

To  what  extent  these  representations  are  well  founded  may 
be  seen  in  the  course  of  these  investigations.  The  testi- 
monies already  given  are  sufBcient  to  show,  that  the  doctrine 
was  sectional,  not  general ;  that  it  was  resisted  from  the  first ; 
that  it  was  met,  both  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  by 
free  and  full  discussion  ;  and  that  it  had  lost  its  prominence, 
and  sunk  into  comparative  obscurity,  long  before  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Christian  Empire,  under  Constantine  and  his 
immediate  successors.  Just  as  soon  as  it  was  subjected  to  the 
test  of  investigation,  its  pretensions  were  exposed,  and  it 
speedily  sank  into  deserved  obscurity. 

•  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Progress  and  End  of  Prophecy."  By  Samuel 
Lee,  D.  D.    Cambridge,  1849. 

"  The  Second  Advent :  or,  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  End  of  the  World,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
and  the  General  Judgment."    By  Alpheus  Crosby.    Boston,  1850. 

"  Christ's  Second  Coming.  Will  it  be  Pre-MUlennial  ?"  By  the  Rev.  David 
Brown,  A.  M.,  St  James'  Free  Church,  Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh, 1849. 

"  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Jesus 
Christ."  By  George  Duffield,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  De- 
troit.   New  York,  1842. 

"Outlines  of  Unfulfilled  Prophecy  :  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture 
Testimony  respecting  the  *  Good  Things  to  Come.^ "  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks, 
M.  A.,  Rector  of  Eelshall.    London.  1854. 

"  The  Coming  and  Reign  of  Christ  *  The  Kingdom  of  this  World  has  be- 
come our  Lord's.' "    By  David  N.  Lord.    New  York,  1858. 
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Gradually,  too,  and  surely,  the  church  became  emancipated 
from  the  shackles  of  Judaism, — from  its  erroneous  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture,  its  narrow  prejudices,  its  extravagant  ex- 
pectations, and  its  baseless  traditions.  At  the  first,  every- 
thing connected  with  Christianity  was  seen  through  a  Jewish 
medium.  The  Scriptures  of  divine  truth  were  the  product 
of  Jewish  writers,  whose  thoughts  were  conveyed,  either  in 
the  Jewish  language,  or  in  a  Jewish  idiom.  The  representa- 
tions, made  by  these  writers,  of  things  heavenly  and  divine, 
were  drawn  from  Jewish  scenery,  manners,  customs  and  forms 
.  of  worship,  and  everywhere  illustrated  by  Jewish  life  and 
history.  The  Saviour  himsdf,  as  well  as  each  of  his  apostles, 
was  a  Jew.  It  was  not  easy  then, — it  is  not  now, — to  sepa- 
rate the  adventitious  from  the  essential, — to  strip  the  truth  of 
its  Jewish  dress,  and  ascertain  the  exact  intent  of  these  re- 
presentations. 

As,  however,  the  Gospel  spread  beyond  the  confines  of 
Syria,  and  laid  the  Gentile  world  under  tribute,  new  and  in- 
dependent modes  of  thought  and  speech  were  brought  into 
use  ;  sectional  aspects  gave  place  to  general ;  the  local  and 
the  literal^  to  the  universal  and  spiritual.  So  that  Judaism, 
not  passively  indeed,  but  convulsively,  and  after  a  most  de- 
termined struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  its  supremacy,  was 
compelled  at  length  to  retire  from  the  conflict,  discomfited, 
but  not  slain.  All  along  through  the  ages,  we  find  it  occa- 
sionally emerging  from  its  obscurity,  assuming  something  of 
its  primitive  position,  and  asserting  something  of  its  former 
claims  to  superiority,  but  only  to  experience  afresh  humilia- 
tion and  defeat.  .  That  it  should  have  struggled  so  persistr 
ently  and  strenuously  for  recognition  during  the  two  centuries 
just  past,  is  only  what  might  have  l)een  expected.  That  it 
will  succeed  is  out  of  the  question.  Christianity  can  never 
be  brought  back  to  the  swaddling-clothes  of  its  infancy.  The 
mature-fruit  can  never  resume  its  embryo-state  in  the  unfold- 
ing bud.  "  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except 
it  die, — and  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be."  Judaism  was  the  seed-corn  of  Christian- 
ity,— and,  only  as  it  dies,  can  the  corn  produce  the  golden 
harvest.  The  law, — the  Jewish  system — had,  as  Paul  tells  us, 
"  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of 
the  things."  Its  place  was  only  typical,  symbohcal,  introduc- 
tory.    It  has  done  its  work,  and  passed  away. 

"  The  visible  and  tangible  system  of  the  First  Covenant," 
says  Prof.  Lee,  "  typified  or  shadowed  forth,  and  so  foretold, 
others — as  we  shall  presently  see, — which  should  not  be  visible 
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or  tangible  to  the  senses,  but  by  the  apprehension  of  faith. 
Spiritual  things  were  here  shadowed  forth, — and  these  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned.  The  system  of  evidence,  there- 
fore, afforded  by  the  real  and  substantial  character  of  these, 
would,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  and  when  the  New  Covenant 
should  l)e  established,  no  longer  be  wanted  ;  it  would  have 
been  continued  through  a  period  long  enough  to  make  it  bind- 
ing ;  and  then  would  be  superseded  by  another,  claiming  the 
entire  faith  of  men  in  all  its  appointments.  To  look,  there- 
fore, for  a  system  purely  spiritual  under  the  First  Covenant, 
would  be  to  look  for  that  which  would  neither  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  times,  nor  could  contribute  satisfactorily 
to  our  information  now,  as  indeed  every  one  must  see.  And, 
in  like  manner,  to  think  of  retaining  anything  of  'the  tangible 
and  visible  elements  of  those  times  under  the  New  Covenant, 
which  is  purely  and  exclusively  spiritual,  cannot  but  evince 
an  utter  disregard  of  its  character.  Jews,  under  their  spirit- 
ual blindness,  can  be  expected  to  know  and  to  do  no  better  ; 
while  Christians,  professing  to  live  under  the  new  and  spirit- 
ual system  of  the  apostles,  doing  so,  must  be  altogether  inex- 
cusable.'^* These  principles,  so  obviously  correct,  are  of  vast 
importance  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  They  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  our  attempt  to  imderstand  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture  in  reference  to  the  Messiah's  Second  Ad- 
vent. 

In  our  investigations  thus  far,  we  have  endeavored  care- 
fully to  distinguish  the  First  from  the  Second  Advent,  as  set 
forth  in  prophecy  ;  and  to  discriminate  between  the  figurative 
and  the  literal  in  those  passages  that  speak  only  of  the  Second 
Coming  of  our  Lord.  The  same  care  has  been  taken  to  dis- 
sociate this  event  from  factitious  adjuncts  ; — from  the  Rab- 
binical conceit  of  a  Sabbatical  Millennium,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  Chiliad  of  the  world's  duration, — and  from  the  Millen- 
nium spoken  of  by  John  in  the  20th  chapter  of  his  Apoca- 
lypse. The  former,  we  have  seen,  is  but  an  idle  dream  ;  and 
we  have  yet  to  discover  that  the  latter,  either  at  its  beginning 
or  its  close,  synchronizes  with  the  promised  and  expected  Ad- 
vent of  our  Lord. 

Our  inquiries  have  brought  us  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  Juster  views,  more  enlarged,  and  more  spiritual, 
had  now  been  taken,  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  respecting  the 
establishment  of  his  kingdom  on  the  earth.  To  this,  none 
more  effectually  contributed  than  Augustine,  at  the  close  of 

•  Lee^s  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Progress,  and  End  of  Prophecy,"  pp.  5,  6. 
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the  fourth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth,  century.  He 
had  at  one  time  been  inclined  to  Chiliasm  ;  but  subsequent 
reflection  compelled  him  to  abandon  it.  Referring  to  Rev.  xx, 
6,  he  8ay8  :  "  Those,  who  have  supposed  from  these  words, 
that  there  shall  be  a  first  corporeal  resurrection,  have  been 
moved  among  other  things  chiefly  by  the  number  of  the 
thousand  years,  as  if  there  ought  to  be,  among  the  saints,  a 
sabbatism,  as  it  were,  in  a  holy  vacation,  after  their  6,000  years 
of  trouble.  Which  opinion,  however,  would  be  tolerable,  if 
any  spiritual  delights  were  mentioned,  that  the  saints  would 
enjoy,  during  that  sabbath,  by  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  For, 
we  also,  formerly  (aliquando)  were  of  that  opinion.  But  since 
they  say  that  those,  who  shall  then  be  raised,  will  be  occupied 
with  the  most  profuse  carnal  banquets,  in  which  the  meat  and 
drink  shall  be  so  abundant,  that  they  will  not  only  not  observe 
any  moderation,  but  shall  exceed  all  conceivable  indulgence, 
these  things  can  be  credited  by  none  but  the  carnal."* 

Rejecting,  therefore,  these  Judaizing  views,  Augustine  in- 
terpreted the  first  resurrection  figuratively,  and  regarded  the 
thousand  years  as  partly  past,  and  soon  to  terminate.  This 
theory, — to  use  the  words  of  Elliott, — "  supposed  the  resur- 
rection meant  to  bo  spiritual,  viz.:  that  of  dead  souls  from  the 
death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness : — that  the  time  of 
its  commencement  was  to  be  dated  from  Christ's  first  coming 
and  ministry  (for  it  explained  the  Apocalyptic  Millenary  vi- 
sion as  altogether  retrospective) :  at  which  time  the  devil,  the 
strong  man  armed,  was,  according  to  Christ's  own  saying, 
bound  and  expelled  from  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  and  so 
their  reign  over  him,  though  indeed  but  a  regnum  militm^ 
made  to  begin  : — that  it  was  a  resurrection,  moreover,  not  then 
completed,  but  one  which  would  still  go  on  wherever  the 
gospel  was  preached  ;  its  subjects  being  the  election  of  God, 
(so  the  nations,  or  e^vfj  of  verse  3,  whom  Satan  might  not  de- 
ceive, were  explained,)  and  its  term  of  continuance  all  that 
remained  of  what  Augustine  regarded  at  the  world's  sixth 
chiliad  of  existence,  even  until  Antichrist's  coming  at  the  end 
of  time  :  which  last  enemy's  manifestation  and  persecution  of 
the  saints,  (including  the  Jews  then  at  length  converted,  as 
well  as  the  Gentile  church,)  was  supposed  to  be  prefigured 
under  the  emblematic  appellation  of  Gog  and  Magog  :  the 
destruction  of  w^hom  by  fire  from  heaven  would  introduce  the 
literal  and  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead,  (a  resurrection 
both  of  good  and  bad),  and,  consequent  thereon,  the  final  judg- 

*  De  Civ.  Dei,  xx,  7. 
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ment ;  after  which  that  eternal  blessedness  of  the  saints  would 
begin  in  heaven,  which  alike  the  Old  Testament  propiiecies, 
and  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy  in  its  two  last  chapters,  (so 
they  explained  it,)  prefigured  under  the  symbol  of  the  glori- 
fied Jerusalem."* 

This  now  became  the  current  theory  of  the  church,  and  so 
continued  for  a  thousand  years  and  more.  It  discarded  en- 
tirely the  doctrine  of  the  Personal  Reign  of  Christ  on  the 
earth  ;  and  represented  the  Millennium  of  John  as,  in  part, 
already  past.  Augustine,  in  common  with  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  Christian  writers  of  that  early  period,  taught,  that  the 
world  would  continue  but  six  thousand  years  ;  when,  after  a 
brief  convulsion,  Christ  would  come  to  raise  the  dead  and 
judge  the  world.  This  event,  as  intimated  already  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  was  regarded  as  just  at  hand. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  having  an  important  bearing 
on  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  that  our  received 
chronology  is  comparatively  of  modern  date,  and  limited  pre- 
valency.  About  forty  centuries  of  time,  extending  back  to 
the  birth  of  Abraham,  may,  by  aid  of  well  authenticated 
data,  be  reduced  to  tolerable  certainty.  Beyond  that  period, 
all  is  vague  tradition,  except  the  records  of  the  sacred  writers 
of  Israel.  These  come  to  us  in  three  tongues — the  Hebrew, 
the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek  ;  and  these  vary  some  fifteen 
hundred  years  as  to  the  date  of  the  creation. 

The  Greek  version,  known  as  the  Septuagint,  was  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  has  been 
universally  received  among  Greek-speaking  Christians  from 
that  date  to  the  present  time.  It  dates  back  to  B.  c.  280,  and 
was  made  from  the  best  Hebrew  copies  of  the  day.  Accord- 
ing to  this  version,  the  creation  occurred  5478  years  before 
the  Christian  Era.  Josephus,  professing  to  follow  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  of  his  day,  (a.  d.  90)  accords  with  this  statement. 
So  also  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  (a.  d.  194).  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch  (a.  d.  180)  increased  the  sum  to  5507  ;  in  which  he  is 
sustained  by  Epiphanius  (a.  d.  368),  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle, 
of  the  7th  century.  The  Greek  church,  throughout  Russia 
and  the  East,  differed  but  one  year  from  this  reckoning.  Hip- 
polytus  (a.  d.  200,)  and  Julius  Africanus  (a.  d.  220,)  make  tiie 
period  5500  years  ;  a  conclusion  that,  Syncellus  (a.  d.  71)2,) 
affirmed  was  received  by  all  the  learned  Christians  of  his  day. 
Eusebius,    of  Cesarea,  (a.  d.  325,)   reduced   the  sum  to  5200 

•  "Hone  Apocalypticas,"  Ed,  of  1844,  III.  1353,  1354.  Compare  "Augnstini 
Civ.  Dei,  xx. 
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years  ;  and  Jerome  (a.  d.  37 S)  made  a  still  fiirther  redaction. 
Mainly  op  the  authority  of  his  Vulgate,  the  Western  church 
received  the  shorter  computation,  but  the  Eastern  and  South- 
ern churches  adhered  to  Africanus  and  Epiphanius.* 

Guided  by  the  current  opinion,  thus  sustained,  the  Second 
Coming  of  the  Messiah  was  confidently  expected  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  signs  of  the  times  were  portentous.  The 
previous  century  had  brought  down,  from  the  frozen  North, 
vast  and  irresistible  hordes  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  swept 
over  the  sunny  south,  laying  waste  its  fertile  plains,  ravaging 
its  towns  and  villages,  giving  over  its  populous  cities  to  be 
sacked  and  consumed,  and  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their 
thirstfor  plunder  and  blood.  Irretrievable  ruin  had  overtaken 
the  grand  old  empire  of  the  West,  and  the  foundations  of  so- 
ciety had  been  convulsed  to  their  very  center.  Still  fresh 
swarms  of  savages,  Huns  and  Tartars,  were  pressing  forward, 
obscuring  the  whole  northern  and  eastern  horizon,  eager  to 
share  in  the  abundant  spoils.  Surely,  the  thousand  years  had 
expired,  and  Satan  had  been  "  loosed  out  of  his  prison,"  "  to 
deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  battle ;" 
and  their  number  was  **  as  the  sand  of  the  sea." 

As  the  century  advanced,  the  omens  became  still  more 
marked.  Comet  after  comet  with  its  immense  train  glared 
angrily  for  weeks  together  from  the  heavens,  portending  wars, 
plagues  and  shiverings  of  the  earth.  The  fifth  and  thirteenth 
years  of  Justinian  (a.  d.  531,  539),  were  thus  made  memorable. 
Fear  and  terror  seized  the  people,  and  not  without  cause. 
The  result  fulfilled  their  worst  forebodings.  Year  after  year, 
at  times,  the  earth  trembled  and  shook.  Proud  Byzantium, 
for  forty  days,  was  subjected  to  these  fearful  shocks.  The 
whole  empire  felt  them.  "  Enormous  chasms  were  opened  ; 
huge  and  herivv  bodies  were  discharged  into  the  air  ;  the 
sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordinary 
bounds ;  and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,  and  cast  into 
the  waves."  "  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  Antioch."t  Berv- 
tus,  with  its  illustrious  university,  was  swallowed  up.  It  fell, 
July  9th,  551. 

Nine  years  before,  the  Plague,  the  most  terrific  scourge  of 
antiquity,  had  begun  its  work.    Entering  on  its  career  of  des- 


•  See  Prof.  Wallace's  «•  True  Age  of  the  World."    London,  1844.    Rev.  Dr. 
Akers'  "  Bible  Chronology,"  Cincinnati,  1855. 
t  Milman's  Gibbon,  Am.  Ed.,  lU.  148,  149. 
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olation  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  it  spread  eastward  and 
westward  along  the  Mediterranean,  penetrating  on  one  hand 
Persia  and  India,  and  on  the  other  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  re- 
gions beyond.  Year  after  year,  it  pursued  its  awful  ravages, 
with  more  or  less  virulence.  More  than  half  a  century  of 
years  it  prevailed  on  the  earth.  The  number  of  its  victims 
has  never  been  computed.  Procopius,  whose  own  observa- 
tions supplied  material  for  his  graphic  descriptions,  wants 
words  by  which  to  show  forth  its  horrid  triumphs;  *^  /ivpidSes 
pivpiddcoy  pLvpid^  "  is  the  expression  that  he  uses.  We  are  re- 
minded of  John's  account  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  :  "ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands."* 
At  Constantinople,  "  during  three  months,  five,  and  at  length 
ten,  thousand  persons  died  each  day."  "  Many  cities  of  the 
East  were  left  vacant,  and  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the 
harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground*"t  The 
mortality  of  the  century,  by  the  plague  alone,  ha^been  estima- 
ted as  high  as  one  hundred  millions. 

Well  might  the  miserable  dwellers  on  the  earth,  in  the 
midst  of  these  accumulated  horrors,  deem  that  the  day  of 
doom  was  at  hand,  that  the  "  seven  angels  having  the  seven 
last  plagues,"  were  pouring  out  their  vials  upon  the  reprobate 
earth.  Vastly  greater  reason  had  they  for  such  a  conjecture, 
than  had  the  poor  enthusiast,  who  waited  so  eagerly,  a  score 
of  years  ago,  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  destroy  the  world. 
Gregory  the  Great  was  the  bishop  of  Rome  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  century.  His  letters  show  that  these  ca- 
•lamities  had  led  him  to  believe,  that  the  world  was  sinking 
under  its  corruptions,  and'  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  "  He 
spoke  of  it,"  says  Fleury,  "  onevery  occasion  ;  and  in  all  his 
discourses,  and  all  his  letters,  repeated  nothing  more  fre- 
quently than  the  coming  of  the  terrible  Judge,  and  the  se- 
verity of  his  judgment."t 

In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Mauritius,  he  complains,  *'  that 
any  should  be  forbidden  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  at  a 
time  when  the  end  itself  of  the  world  is  at  hand.  For  with- 
out delay,  the  tremendous  Judge  will  appear,  (the  heavens  on 
fire,  and  the  earth  burning  and  the  elements  glowing,)  with 
angels  and  archangels,  thrones  and  dominions,  principalities 
and  powers."  To  another  he  writes  :  "  While  we  say  these 
things,  time  is  flying,  and  the  Judge  is  coming,  and  now  the 
day  is  near,  that  whether  willing  or  unwilling  we  must  leave 
the  world."     "  Appropinquanie  fine  mundi,^^    "  the  end  of  the 

•  Apoc.  V.  11.    t  Milman^s  Gibbon,  m,  161.    J  Hist  Bcc.  VH,  102,  a.  d.  696. 
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world  is  at  hand,"  is  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his 
discourses.*  Writing  to  king  Ethelbert,  he  says,  **  From  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Almighty  we  know,  that  the  end  of  the 
present  world  is  now  at  hand,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints, 
which  can  never  come  to  an  end,  approaciiing.  But  as  the 
end  of  the  world  draws  nigh,  unheard  of  things  are  to  be 
looked  for,  viz  :  derangements  of  the  air,  terrors  of  the  sky, 
unseasonable  tempests,  wars,  famines,  plagues,  earthquakes. 
Which,  if  they  come  not  all  to  pass  in  our  days,  will  surely 
happen  in  the  days  following."! 

Centuries  come  and  go — busy  centuries,  with  their  chang* 
ing  dynasties,  invasions,  insurrections,  revolutions,  convulsions, 
campaigns  of  fire  and  blood,  famines,  pestilences,  prodigies, 
and  omens  dire.  During  all  this  time  the  earth  keeps  on,  in 
its  beaten  track,  unconscious  of  any  approaching  doom. 
Gradually,  yet  surely,  and  overloaded  with  much  of  error  and 
superstition,,  the  religion  of  the  cross  finds  its  way  into  the 
habitations  of  the  rude  barbarians  of  the  north  and  west; 
while  the  East  with  dismay  is  compelled  to  retire,  from  the 
well-fought  field  and  the  conquests  of  centuries,  before  the 
gathering  hosts  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia.  The  world  is  too 
much  occupied  with  its  own  cares,  and  schemes,  and  perils, 
to  busy  itself  with  discussions  about  the  Latter  Day  and  the 
Messiah's  Second  Advent.  The  theory  of  Augustine  is 
everywhere  received,  the  dogma  of  an  earthly  Millennium  is 
abandoned,  and  all  confidence  in  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the 
continuance  of  the  world  for  only  six  thousand  years  has 
passed  away.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  expository 
and  theological  writers  of  the  seventh,  eigth  and  ninth  centu- 
ries, the  thousand  years  of  the  Apocalypse  are  regarded  as 
having  commenced  with  the  First  Advent,  and  to  be  termi- 
nated with  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  in  power  and  glory. 

Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  panic,  more  or  less  local,  in  re- 
spect to  the  destruction  of  the  world.  A  blazing  star,  on  its 
periodical  return  to  our  heavens,  would  fill  all  Europe  \vith 
terror,  aggravated  by  the  arts  of  a  portion  of  the  priesthood, 
who  diligently  improved  the  occasion  to  multiply  their  pos- 
sessions, and  establish  more  firmly  their  power  over  the 
people.  An  earthquake,  of  more  than  ordinary  violence,  was 
regarded  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  Him,  at  whose  approach  of 
old,  "  the  earth  shook  and  trembled,  the  foundations,  also,  of 
the   hills  moved  and  were  shaken."*     Now  and  then,  a  wild 

•  Epist  Decretalium  Sum.  Pontif.,  II.  118, 148,  376. 
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fanatic  would  start  the  cry, — *'  The  end  cometh  P^  and  create 
a  fearful  alarm  among  ail  classes.  Mention  is  made,  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  period,  of  a  female  enthusiast,  named 
Theoda,  of  Suevian  origin,  who,  a.  d.  848,  proclaimed  every- 
where in  the  region  of  Mayence  and  Constance,  that  it  had 
been  revealed  to  iier,  by  the  apparition  of  an  angel,  that  the 
last  day  of  the  world  would  come  tliat  very  year.* 

As  the  first  thousand  years  of  our  era  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  advantage  was  taken,  by  not  a  few  of  the  priesthood,  to 
stir  up  the  populace  with  the  expectation  of  the  immediate 
approach  of  the  Last  Great  Day.  The  views  of  Augustine 
respecting  the  thousand  years  of  the  Apocalypse  were  re* 
produced,  and  everywhere  credited.  That  famous  period  was 
about  to  expire.  Satan  was  about  to  be  let  loose.  The 
terrible  Antichrist,  foretold  by  Paul,  and  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  "  Gog  and  Magog  "  of  John,  or  at  least, 
their  prince,  was  soon  to  be  revealed.  The  grand  conflict — 
the  last  great  battle — of  the  ages  was  soon  to  be  fought. 
The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  sure  to  come  shortly, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  "  Old  Serpent^"  to  destroy 
the  world,  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.  The  old 
exploded  dogma  of  the  limitation  of  time  to  six  thousand  years 
was  revived.  The  Septuagint,  for  hundreds  of  years,  had 
given  place  to  the  Vulgate,  with  its  peculiar  chronology. 
According  to  the  new  reckoning,  the  sixth  chiliad  was  just 
about  to  commence,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  very  proper 
occasion  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  grander  dispen- 
sation. The  pulpit  sounded  the  alarm  far  and  wide,  and  eager 
crowds  gathered  to  hear  the  wonderful  news.  It  became  the 
theme  of  universal  discourse,  it  was  uppermost  in  every  one's 
thoughts. 

**  Among  the  opinions  which  dishonored  and  disquieted  the 
Latin  t  churches  in  this  century  (the  tenth),  none  produced 
more  excitement  than  the  belief,  that  the  day  of  final  consum* 
ination  was  at  hand.  This  belief  was  derived,  in  the  prece- 
ding century,  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  (xx,  2,  3,  4,)  and, 
being  advanced  by  many  in  this  century,  it  spread  over  all 
Europe,  and  excited  immense  terror  and  alarm  among  the 
people.  For  they  supposed,  St.  John  had  explicitly  foretold, 
that,  after  a  thousand  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  Satan 
would  be  let  loose.  Antichrist  would  appear,  and  the  end  of 
the  world  would  come.    Hence  immense  numbers,  transferring 

•  Gerhard's  Loc.  Theol.  IX.  182,  183. 

t  Not  the  Greek,  as  their  chronology  was  1500  years  in  advance  of  the  Latin 
churches. 
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their  property  to  the  churches  and  monasteries,  left  all  and 

Sroceedea  to  Palestine,  where  they  supposed  Christ  would 
escend  from  heaven  to  judge  the  world.  Others,  by  a 
solemn  vow,  consecrating  themselves  and  all  they  possessed 
to  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  priests,  served  them 
in  the  character  of  slaves,  performing  the  daily  tasks  assigned 
them  ;  for  they  hoped  the  supreme  Judge  would  be  more 
favorable  to  them,  if  they  made  themselves  servants  to  his 
servants.  Hence,  also,  whenever  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon  took  place,  most  people  betook  themselves  to  caverns 
and  rocks,  and  caves.  Very  many,  also,  gave  a  large  part  of 
their  estates  to  God  and  the  saints — i.  e.  to  the  priests  and 
monks.  And,  in  many  places,  edifices,  both  sacred  and  secular, 
were  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and,  in  some  instances,  actually 
pulled  down,  from  the  expectation  that  they  would  no  longer 
be  needed.  This  general  delusion  was  opposed,  indeed,  by  a 
few  wiser  individuals  ;  yet  nothing  could  overcome  it,  till  the 
century  had  closed.  But,  when  the  century  ended  without 
any  great  calamity,  the  greater  part  began  to  understand,  that 
John  had  not  really  predicted  what  they  so  much  feared."* 

In  illustration  of  the  style  of  discourse  at  that  period, 
Abbo  of  Fleury,  who  died  a.  d.  1004,  in  his  "Apologeticum 
adversus  Arnulphmn,"  makes  the  following  statement : 
*'When  a  little  boy  {adolescent uliis)  I  heard,  in  a  church  at 
Paris,  a  sermon  before  the  people  on  The  End  of  the  World ; 
that,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  a  thousand  years  was  com- 
pleted, Antichrist  would  come  :  and,  not  long  afterwards, 
would  follow  the  Universal  Judgment.  This  doctrine  I  re- 
sisted, as  far  as  I  was  able,  from  the  gospels,  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  the  book  of  Daniel.  At  last,  my  abbot,  of  blessed 
memory,  Richard,  very  skilfully  eradicated  the  inveterate 
error  respecting  the  end  of  the  world,  after  receiving  the 
letter  from  the  Lotharingians  which  I  was  to  answer.  For 
the  rumor  had  filled  almost  the  whole  world,  that,  when  the 
Annunciation  of  our  Lady  should  happen  on  Good  Friday 
(parasceve),  beyond  any  doubt  the  end  of  the  world  would 
occur.^t 

"  The  inveterate  error  "  could  not  have  been  very  effec- 
tually "  eradicated,"  by  the  learned  "abbot  of  blessed  memory," 
thus  early  in  the  tenth  century,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  preva- 
lence towards  its  close.  "  This  belief,"  says  Robertson,  "  was 
so  universal  and  so  strong,  that  it  mingled  itself  with  civil 
transactions.     Many  charters,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 

*  Mordock'B  Mosheim,  5th  £d.,  n.  130, 131.  f  Mosheim,  IL  131. 
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century,  begin  in  this  manner  :  "  Appropinquante  mundi  ter- 
mino,''  etc.  "  As  the  end  of  the  world  is  now  at  hand,  and  by 
various  calamities  and  judgments  the  signs  of  its  approach 
are  now  manifest,"  etc.*  John  Trithemius,  Abbot  of  Span- 
heim,  in  his  chronicle  of  this  period,  relates,  A.  D.  960,  that 
Bernhard,  ji  hermit  of  Thuringia,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Diet  at  Wurzburg  and  declared  that  the  last  day  was  just  at 
hand,  and  that  the  world  would  very  soon  come  to  an  end. 
He  claimed  that  he  had  received  it  by  revelation  from  God ; 
and  in  testimony  thereof  God  had  permitted  crosses  to  appear 
on  men's  garments,  which  would  not  disappear,  until  the  end 
occurred. 

The  "  Gesta  Episc.  Leodiensium,"  written  about  a.  d.  1050, 
describe  a  terrible  panic  in  Calabria,  among  the  army  of  Otho, 
occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  said  to  have  occurred  in 
995  ;  possibly  the  nearly  total  eclipse  of  May  7th,  970,  re- 
corded in  Struy Vs  catalogue  :  "  Smitten  with  an  incredible 
terror,  they  thought  of  nothing  else  bilt  the  approach  of  the 
day  of  judgment.  Some  basely  hid  themselves  away  in  wine 
casks,  some  in  chests,  others  under  waggons.  Every  one 
prized  the  opportunity,  if,  on  that  unnatural  night,  he  could 
find  a  hiding  place  for  himself. "t 

Of  the  last  year  of  the  century,  a.  d.  1000,  Sigebert,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  next  century,  and  wrote  a  chron- 
icle of  the  times,  says  :  "  Many  prodigies  appeared.  A  tre- 
mendous earthquake  occurred.  A  comet  made  its  appearance. 
At  nine  o'clock  on  the  19th  of  JdTnuary,  the  heavens  opened, 
and  a  torch,  as  it  were,  with  a  long  track,  darted,  like  light- 
ning, to  the  earth,  so  that  not  only  they  who  were  in  the 
fields,  but  they,  also,  who  were  in  the  houses,  were  dazzled 
with  the  light ;  which  fissure  gradually  faded  away,  and  a 
figure  appeared  as  of  a  serpent  with  a  huge  head  and  ceru- 
lean feet.  J 

Numerous  citations  from  the  old  chronicles  of  the  period,  in 
relation  to  the  prodigies,  calamities,  and  other  portents,  that 
distinguished  the  thousandth  year  from  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  illustrative  of  the  loosing  of  Satan  from  the  bottomless 
pit  after  his  long  imprisonment  of  ten  centuries,  are  to  be 


et  Vaisette,  Tom.  11.  Preuves,  pp.  86,  89,  90,  117,  158,  etc. 
t  Martene,  "  CoUectio  Amplissima,"  IV.  860. 
t  Bucholceri,  Index  Chron.  309. 
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found  in  archbishop  Usher's  "  De  Ecclesiarum  Christianonim 
Successione  et  Statu."  He  cites  particularly  the  testimony 
of  Werner,  William  of  Tyre,  Sigonius,  Hector  Boethius,  He- 
pidanus,  the  abbot  Rupert,  Sabellicus,  Sigebertus,  Nangiacus, 
vincentius,  Antoninus,  and  Nauclesus.* 

The  long  looked  for  and  dreaded  year,  the  first  of  the 
second  thousand  of  our  era,  passed  like  all  its  forerunners ; 
the  second  also  ;  and  still  the  world  moved  on ;  the  earth 
pursued  its  wonton  course  in  the  heavens  ;  and  the  scoffer 
could  say,  and  doubtless,  after  so  much  prognostication  on  the 

Eart  of  the  priesthood,  did  say, — "  Where  is  the  promise  of 
is  coming?  for,  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.t" 

In  the  third  year  the  people  took  heart,  laughed  at  their 
fears,  and  began  to  undo  the  folly  of  the  recent  reign  of  ter- 
ror. ^'Asthe  year  1003  approached,"  writes  Glaber  Rudol- 
phtis,  A.  D.  1045,  "there  was  almost  the  world  over,  but  es- 
pecially in  Italy  and  France,  a  general  repairing  of  the 
churches.  An  intense  emulation  prevailed  among  the  Chris- 
tian people  in  the  matter  of  church  decorations.  It  was  as  if 
the  world  had  everywhere  cast  off  its  old  garments,  and  was 
decking  itself  with  the  white  raiment  of  the  churches." J  The 
splendid  cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Mayence,  Trier,  Speyer, 
Worms,  Basil,  Dijon,  Toul,  and  others,  date  from  this  period — 
monuments  and  memorials  of  the  great  panic,  and  fruits  of  the 
spoils  acquired  by  the  priesthood. § 

The  panic  was  in  some  measure  renewed  when,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  Jerusalem  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Turks. 
"In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1009,"  says  William  Godell,  the 
chronicler  of  the  period,  "  through  God^s  permission,  the  land 
of  Judea  was  invaded  by  the  unclean  Turks,  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  and  the  glorious  sepulchre  of  Christ  our  Lord  fell  into 
their  hands."  "  In  the  year  following,  when  these  events  were 
reported  throughout  the  world,  fear  and  grief  filled  the  hearts 
of  most  people,  since  they  imagined  that  the  end  of  the  world 
had  arrived,  and  the  better  disposed,  turning  the  occasion  to 

*  A  similar  array  of  authorities,  in  respect  to  the  thousandth  year  from  our 
Lord's  Passion  and  Ascension,  a.  d.  1033  ;  and  from  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, A.  D.  1070,  illustrative  of  the  theory  that  Satan  was  loosed  from  imprison-, 
ment  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  dates,  is  given  by  Usher,  in  the  same  excel- 
lent treatise,  chaps,  in,  IV,  V. 

t  2  Pet.  m.  4. 

i  Duchesne's  Script.  Franc,  IV,  217. 

SCieseler's  Ecc.  History,  II,  100.  Baron.  Annal.  a.  d.  1003.  Glaber  Ro- 
<lnlph.  Hist  Lib.  III.  ch.  4. 
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profit,  seriously  addressed  themselves  to  the  reformation  of 
their  lives."* 

Out  of  these  agitations  and  convulsions  sprang  the  Cru- 
sades, extending  from  the  close  of  this  century  to  A.  D. 
1270.  "The  impulse,"  says  Major  Proctor,  "which,  above  all 
others,  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  ardor  for  pilgrimages, 
arose  from  a  growing  belief,  early  in  the  tenth  century,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  It  was  imagined  that 
the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  would 
speedily  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  reign  of  Antichrist  approached ; 
and  that  the  terrors  of  the  last  judgment  would  immediately 
follow.  In  proportion  as  this  erroneous  interpretation  of 
sacred  prophecy  gained  wider  credence,  the  western  world 
became  violently  agitated  with  fearful  forebodings  of  the  de- 
struction which  awaited  the  earth.  Every  delusive  form  of 
propitiation  for  sin,  in  penance  and  pilgrimage,  was  eagerly 
embraced  ;  and,  as  it  was  concluded  that  to  visit  the  scenes 
of  redemption  was  both  a  meritorious  and  a  preservative  act, 
multitudes  annually  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  to  revive  and  re- 
cover those  hopes  of  salvation  which  withered  under  the 
remembrance  ot  habitual  guilt.  When  an  expedient,  so  qui- 
eting to  the  consciences  of  men  in  a  state  of  society  equally 
fruitful  of  crime  and  superstition,  had  once  been  discovered, 
inducements  were  not  wanting  for  its  repetition,  and  the  cus- 
tom surpassed   and  survived   its  original  impulse  and  occa- 

sion.^t 

In  fact,  the  original  impulse  itself  survived.  The  world  was 
kept  almost  continually  in  a  state  of  alarm  in  respect  to  the 
last  day.  The  thousand  years  had  been  dated  from  the  In- 
carnation. Now  the  Crucifixion  was  thought  to  be  the  termi- 
nus a  quo;  and  then  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans.  Aventinus,  the  annalist,  relates,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV,  about  a.  d.  1062,  a  report  was  of  constant 
prevalence  that  the.  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand." J  So 
greatly  and  generally  had  the  outward  church  become  a  sink 
of  immorality,  at  this  period,  and  so  completely  had  impiety, 
infidelity,  and  every  form  of  vice  and  crime  taken  possession 
of  the  priesthood  of  all  orders,  with  rare  exceptions,  that 
thoughtful  and  serious  men,  here  and  there,  were  emboldened 
openly  to  declare  that  Antichrist  had  surely  come,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  temple  of  God ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 

*  Recneil  des  Historiens,  X.  262. 

t  History  of  the  Crusades,  Am.  Ed.,  20,  21. 

t  Gerhard's  Loc.  Theol.  DL  183. 
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Second  Coming  of  the  Messiah  to  judge  the  world  was  mo- 
mentarily to  be  expected.* 

In  fact,  there  had  been  no  generation  since  the  Apostles' 
days  that  had  not  been  told  that  Antichrist  had  come,  or  was 
just  about  to  come.  In  every  agQ  a  class  of  men  is  to  be 
found,  who  take  special  interest  in  exposing  the  immoralities 
and  degeneracy  ot  their  own  times  ;  who  regard  the  days  in 
which  they  live  as  the  very  worst  of  all ;  who  cannot  believe 
that  any  future  age  will  exceed  theirs  in  depravity  ;  and  who, 
therefore,  look  upon  the  predictions  respecting  the  Antichrist 
of  the  last  days  as  in  actual  fulfillment  before  their  owti  eyes. 
The  Neros  of  Pagan,  and  the  Borgias  of  Papal,  Rome,  the 
Alarics,  Attilas,  and  Genserics  of  the  North,  the  Mahomets, 
Saladins,  Bajazets,  and  Tamerlanes  of  the  East,  the  Hilde- 
brands,  Leos,  and  Napoleons  of  the  West,  have  each,  in  their 
turn,  been  identified  with  the  Man  of  Sin.  Now  it  is  an  indi- 
vidual ;  then  an  organized  system  or  dominion.  In  no  one 
particular  have  interpreters  differed  more  than  in  their  iden- 
tification of  the  Antichrist  of  John's  epistles,  and  the  "  Ano- 
mos  "  of  Paul — "  the  Man  of  Sin."  The  Apocalypse  makes  no 
specific  mention  of  either.  All  sorts  of  speculations  have 
been  started  and  maintained  as  to  the  times  of  Antichrist, 
and  the  period  of  his  operations  ;  some  confining  his  dominion 
to  .the  forty-two  months  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  others  extend- 
ing the  time  to  nearly  thirteen  centuries. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  that  power,"  says  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  of  Dublin,  "  its  head  or  leader,  its  duration, 
the  date  of  its  appearance  in  the  world,  and  the  mode  or  de- 
gree in  which  it  .shall  seek  the  subversion  of  the  truth  ; 
whether  w^e  are  to  look  for  an  individual  Antichrist,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  individuals,  or  a  body  of  men  leagued  together 
against  religion  ;  whether  we  are  to  expect  a  power  openly 
and  avowedly  professing  atheism,  and  blaspheming  the  very 
name  and  semblance  of  Christianity ; ♦or  whether  we  are  to 
look  for  this  enemy  in  the  garb  of  a  fiiend,  naming,  indeed, 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  professing  to  act  in  his  name  and  by 
his  authority,  but  in  reality  a  deadly  foe,  undermining  true 
religion  by  insidious  fraud,  and  propagating,  under  the  name 
of  Christian  doctrine,  the  most  damnable  and  fatal  errors  : 
these  are  questions  upon  which  there  does  indeed  exist,  and 
upon  which  there  has  long  existed,  much  diversity  of  opinion 
in  the  church. "t     That  these  questions  ever  have  been  satis- 


*  Consult  Gerhard's  Confessio  Catholica.  585-595. 

t  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  Antichrist,  pp.  36,  37. 
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factorily  answered,  or  that  they  can  be  at  the  present  day, 
cannot  be  aflBrmed  but  by  ignorance  or  self-conceit. 

The  twelfth  century,  that  witnessed  the  colossal  strides  of 
the  papal  power  towards  universal  dominion,  and  the  agita- 
tions consequent  upon  the  first  Crusades,  gave  rise,  also,  to  a 
new  school  of  prophetic  interpreters.  Hitherto  the  views  of 
Augustine  had  been  currently  received,  at  least  throughout 
the  Latin  portion  of  the  Church.  Elliott  says,  of  his  inter- 
pretation of  Rev.  XX,  1-6, — "  This  view  prevailed  from  Au- 
gustine's time,  through  the  middle  ages,  nearly  to  the  Re- 
formation. In  the  sixth  century,  Primasius  and  Andreas 
advocated  it ;  in  the  eighth  and  ninth,  Bede  and  Ambrose 
Ansbert."  "  Even  after  the  Reformation  various  Protestant 
doctors  still  held  to  it — among  others.  Parous  and  Foxe."* 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Apocalypse  was  interpreted  as  a 

{)rediction  of  the  more  remarkable  events  in  the  fates  and 
brtunes  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  chronological  order,  from 
the  days  of  John  to  the  end  of  time  ;  as  designed  to  furnish  a 
true  chronological  chart  to  all  future  ages  of  the  progress  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

**  A  new  scheme  of  interpretation,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Maitland,  ^*  now  began  to  be  planned  ;  an  adaptation 
of  history  to  a  part  of  those  prophecies  which  till  then  had 
been  applied  exclusively  to  the  end.  The  first  part  of  the 
Apocalypse  so  explained  was  the  vision  of  the  seven  seals. 
Down  to  the  year  1120,  every  writer  that  had  handled  the 
seals  had  agreed  in  the  meaning  of  the  first,  sixth,  and  sev- 
enth. The  first  had  been  taken  to  mean  the  gospel  triumph  ; 
the  sixth,  the  precursors  of  the  last  judgment ;  the  seventh, 
the  beginning  of  the  eternal  rest."  "  The  problem,  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  expositor,  was  this  :  Given,  in  the  first  and 
sixth  seals,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  dispensation,  to 
find,  in  its  intermediate  history,  the  intervening  four."t 

A  specimen  of  the  early  interpretation  of  the  first  and  sixth 
seals  may  be  seen  in  what  follows  from  Anselm  of  Havelberg, 
who  wrote  in  this  twelfth  century  :  "  The  white  horse  is  the 
Church's  first  state,  bright  and  beautiful  with  the  lustre  of 
miracles."  "The  sixth  seal; — that  state  of  the  Church  in 
which  there  is  indeed  a  great  earthquake,  even  that  terrible 
persecution  w^hich  will  come  in  the  time  of  Antichrist."^  The 
symbols  were  regarded  as  expressive  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  or  period  which  they  were  designed  to 

♦  llorao  Apoc.  HI.  1354. 

t  The  Apostles'  School  of  Prophetic  Interpretation,  pp.  315,  316. 

t  In  Dr.  Achery'a  Spicilegium,  XIII.  Dialog.  I.  vii-xiii. 
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represents  Much  was  referred  to  costume.  No  one  thought 
of  finding  a  detailed  history  of  men  and  things  in  the  various 
particulars  of  these  allegorical  representations. 

*'  So  late  as  the  thirteentli  century/^  says  Professor  Stuart, 
"  began  the  far  more  important  and  influential  error  of  re- 
garding the  Apocalypse  as  a  kind  of  nucleus  or  syllabus  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  down  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
*  Prophecy/  says  Lucke,  with  much  force,  *  appeared  to  be  the 
compass  which  the  Divine  Spirit  had  given  to  the  Church,  on 
her  voyage  over  the  wide  sea  of  time»  in  order  that  she  might 
at  any  moment  determine  where  she  w^as,  how  long  she  must 
still  maintain  her  contest ,^  and  whither  she  should  direct  her 
course.^"  "Boundless  scope  was  given  to  imagination,  con- 
jecture, witty  applications  of  certain  expressions  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and,  in  a  word,  to  everything  out  a  truly  historico- 
exegetical  mode  of  exposition*  "  While  the  application  of 
the  symbols  in  the  Apocalypse  has  been  greatly  changed,  in 
many  respects,  from  that  which  the  Romish  expositors  main- 
tained, yet  the  principle  itself,  which  led  to  the  making  of  the 
book  a  mere  syllabus  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history^  has 
been  transferred  unimpaired  to  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
remains,  down  to  the  present  hour^  as  the  current  one  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America.  * 

How  confidently  and  even  arrogantly  this  novel  principle 
of  Apocalyptic  interpretation,  unknown  until  nearly  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  now  assumed,  contrary  to  all  the 
teachings  of  the  primitive  church,,  as  the  only  true  and  relia- 
ble principle,  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Prof. 
George  Bush  of  New  York.  Li  reply  to  Prof.  Stuart,  he  says  : 
"If  your  hypothesis  bo  correct,  not  only  has  nearly  the  whole 
Christian  w^orld  been  led  ashtray  for  ages  by  a  mere  ignis 
fatuus  of  false  heruieneutics,  but  the  church  is  at  once  cut 
loose  from  every  chronological  mooring,  and  set  adrift  in  the 
open  sea,  withovit  the  vestige  of  a  beacon,  light-house,  or  star,, 
by  w^iich  to  determine  her  bearings  or  distances  from  the  de- 
sired millennial  haven  to  which  she  had  hoped  she  was  tending. 
She  is  deprived  of  the  menus  of  takinir  a  single  celestial  obser- 
vation, and  has  ik)  passible  data  for  ascertaining,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  how  far  she  is  yet  floating  from  the  Ararat  of  promise. 
Upon  your  theory,  the  Christian  world  has  no  distinct  intima- 
tion given  it,  as  to  the  date  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Despotism,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  of  Mahometanism,  or  of  Pa- 
ganism,— no  clew  to  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,. 


*  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  L  459,  i60* 
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or  of  the  introduction  of  the  Millennium.  On  all  these  points 
the  church  is  shut  up  to  a  blank  and  dreary  uncertainty."* 
But  when  and  where  are  we  told  in  Holy  Scrk)ture,  that  such 
a  chart  had  been,  or  would  be,  provided  for  tie  church  ?  With 
what  a  cool  assurance  are  the  main  points  at  issue  between 
the  two  great  schools  of  prophetic  interpreters  here  taken  for 
granted, — all  settled  with  a  dash  of  the  pen ! 

The  greatness  of  the  revolution,  introduced  at  this  era,  war- 
rants a  somewhat  particular  reference  to  its  chief  originator. 
It  was  the  work  of  Joachim,  a  Calabrian  monk,  born  a.  d., 
llll,t  near  Cosenza,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  His  opportunities  for  education  were  quite  limited, 
not  extending  beyond  the  elementary  principles  of  grammar. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  a  great  pestilence  at  Constantinople,  and  led  there- 
by to  enter  upon  a  religious  life.  At  Jerusalem,  whither  he 
proceeded  as  a  barefooted  hermit,  he  gave  himself  to  the  most 
rigid  austerities  ;  and  while  worshiping  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  was  rewarded,  as  his  eulogists  affirm,  and  as 
he  himself  maintained,  with  a  peculiar  measure  of  the  Spir- 
it's influence,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  penetrate  the  most 
obscure  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  clearly  perceive 
the  exact  meaning  of  their  predictions.  More  particularly  he 
claimed  to  have  found,  what  had  thus  far  evaded  all  search, 
the  key  of  the  Apocalypse. J  Returning  to  Calabria,  he  en- 
tered the  order  of  Cistercian  monks,  and  became  successfully 
prior  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Corazzo.  By  leave  of 
the  Pope,  Lucius  HI.,  he  retired  from  his  monastery,  a.  d. 
1183,  to  the  solitude  of  Haute-pierre  in  the  Appenines,  where, 
during  the  next  six  years,  he  composed  most  of  his  works.  He 
founded,  a.  d.  1189,  the  order  of  Flora,  and  became  their  first 
abbot.  His  death  occurred  March  30,  1202,  at  the  convent  of 
"  St  Martin  de  Jove  ou  de  canale." 

He   wrote  a  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New   Testaments, 

•  The  Hierophant :  or  Monthly  Journal  of  Sacred  Symbols  and  Prophecy,  p. 
242. 

t  So  Moreri :  "vers  I'an  onze  cens  onze."    Others,  1130  and  1145. 

J  "  II  est  constant,  qu'etant  all^  visiter  les  lieux  saints  a  Jerusalem, 
k  r^ge  de  quinze  ans,  lorsqu'  il  no  savoit  encore  pour  le  plus,  que  lagram- 
mairc,  il  s'alla  mettre  dans  I'espritque  Dieului  avoit  donn^,  dans  I'eglise 
du  saint  Sepulchre,  une  connoissance  infuse  de  tons  les  myst^res  de 
TEcriture  et  sur-tout  de  1' Apocalypse,  dont  il  croyoit  avoir  la  clef,  quo 
personno  n'avoit  encore  pu  trouver.  II  est  vrai  qu'il  disoit  qu*il  n'avoit 
poit  do  r^vdlation  du  Ciel,  ni  m^me  de  don  de  prophetic  ;  mais  il  ajoutoit 
qu'il  avoit  re§u  de  Dieu  1' esprit  d' intelligence  pour  entendre  clairement 
les  propheties  de  I'Ancien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament.'*  Louis  Moreri 'a 
"  Dictionaire  Historique,"  in  verb.,  **  Joachim."    Ed.  of  1740. 
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Commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  portions  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
on  Jeremiah,  on  Daniel,  and  on  the  Apocalypse  ;  besides  sev- 
eral other  treatises  on  prophecy,  containing  divers  predictions 
or  prognostications  of  his  own,  respecting  the  Popedom,  An- 
tichrist, &c.  One  of  his  works,  that  savored  strongly  of 
Trithcism,  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  a.  d. 
1215,  another  by  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256,  and  another  by 
the  Council  of  Aries  in  1260  ;  but  in  no  case  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  author  himself.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  enjoying  the  favor  of  successive  Pontiffs,  by  whose 
order,  he  affirmed,  he  wrote  the  most  of  his  works.  He  was 
'"  held,  by  the  superstitious  multitude,  in  high  repute  both  for 
wisdom  and  piety  ;  while  others  regarded  nim  as  a  heretic,  a 
hypocrite,  an  impostor.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  weak- 
minded  enthusiast,  elated  with  exalted  views  of  his  own  con- 
sequence, and  regarding  his  visionary  notions  as  divine  ora- 
cles. 

In  the  "  British  Magazine,"  for  October  and  November, 
1839,  two  articles  on  "  Antichrist  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,'* 
appeared,  in  which  his  history  and  opinions  are  discussed  with 
great  learning  and  critical  skill.  From  these  essays,  and  other 
notices  of  his  life  and  writings,  in  "  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maii, 
Tom.  VII.,  die  vigesima  nona,"  pp.  89-143,  as  well  as  from 
portions  of  his  works  now  at  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain his  general  views. 

Guided  by  the  tripartite  classification  in  Matthew's  genealo- 
gy of  our  Lord,  he  divides  the  whole  period  of  the  world's 
duration  into  three  states  ;  1.  From  Adam  to  Christ :  2.  From 
Christ  to  A.  D.  1260  :  3.  Thence  to  the  End  of  the  World. 
The  first  is  typical  of  the  laity  ;  the  second  of  the  clergy ; 
the  third  of  the  monks.  The  first  is  the  dispensation  of  the 
Father  ;  the  second  of  the  Son  ;  the  third  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 
As  he  lived  and  wrote  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  he 
taught  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Son  would  terminate  ^^^th- 
in  two  generations — sixty  years — and  be  succeeded  by  a  new 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  during  which  the  monastic 
orders  would  every  where  be  glorified.  The  42  months,  du- 
ring which  the  holy  city  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the 
Gentiles,  are  made  to  represent  42  generations  from  the  First 


*  "  Significat  enim  prima  statio  caraudcm  primum  statum  a  generationibofl 
Beculorum  inchoatum. — utique  ab  Ilabraam,  in  persona  Dei  Patris,  et  ordine 
laicorum.  Secuncla.  statum  incejitum  a  Christo  in  persona  Filii,  et  ordinecleri- 
conim.  Tertia,  tertium  a  diebus  nostris  exorsiim,  in  persona  Spiritus  Sancti,  et 
ordine  spiritualium  contemplantium  dominum,  et  ujsqiie  infinem  seculi  prolong- 
andum.'^    In  Jeremiam  Prophetam  Interpretation  p.  2. 
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Advent, — 40  of,  these  had  nearly  past, — two  more  remained, 
during  which  the  church  would  be  subjected  to  severe  per- 
secution. The  last  three  and  a  half  years  of  this  period  would 
be  the  most  terrible  of  all,  Antichrist  being  then  fully  devel- 
oped. The  year  1260  would  put  an  end  to  sorrow,  and  bring 
in  the  new  and  beatific  state.*  This  correspondence  between 
the  months  of  the  dragon's  raging  against  the  church  and  the 
generations  from  Christ  to  his  own  times,  so  far  as  can  now 
be  seen,  led  him  to  interpret  the  1260  days  as  so  many  years. 
No  other  reason  is  given.  It  was  a  good  hit ;  it  talHed  well 
with  his  scheme, — it  brought  the  times  of  Antichrist  and  the 
Second  Advent  just  where  he  wanted  them  to  come — near 
enough  to  his  own  days,  to  create  a  great  sensation  ;  and  yet 
far  enough  off  to  allow  himself  to  pass  from  the  stage  of  ac- 
tion, and  not  survive  any  possible  mistake  in  his  prognostica- 
tions. So  he  takes  it  for  granted-,  not  condescending  to  prove 
it,  that  a  day  is  to  be  accounted  a  year,  t 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  year-day  system  of  prophetic  in- 
terpretation. A  Calabrian  monk,  a  wnld  enthusiast,  unlettered, 
a  pretender  to  a  sort  of  divine  inspiration, 'whose  commenta- 
ries are  beneath  criticism,  are  w^holly  dogmatical,  and  visiona- 
ry to  the  last  degree,  unsupported  by  any  references  to  the 
wisdom  of  twelve  centuries,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  of  every  eccle- 
siastical writer  before  his  day, — marks  out  a  scheme,  and  in- 
troduces a  principle,  of  interpretation,  which  Protestant  in- 
terpreters have  since  adopted,  almost  without  inquiry,  and  on 
which  they  have  builded  vast  and  magnificent  structures,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  as  rapidly  as  the  clouds  that  flit  across  the 
vernal  sky,  and  as  shadowy  and  unsubstantial.  True,  here  and 
there,  before  his  day,  we  meet  with  an  obscure  writer,  or  a 
late  author,  w^lio  suggests  that  the  three  and  a  half  days  of 
the  exposure  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  witnesses  (Apoc.  xi, 
9,)  may  mean  three  and  a  half  years.  Such  were  Tychonius, 
Prosper,  Primasius,  Bede,  Haymo,  Ansbert,  Bruno  and  Rupert. 
None  others  went  as  far.  But  even  they  had  not  the  least 
thought,  apparently,  of  stretciiing  the  1260  days  of  the  drag- 
on's raging  over  the  long  period  of  1260  years.     Joachim  was 

•  '*  Templum,  ccclesia  Romana  sciUcet  generalis,  quae  calcanda  est  relut  civ- 
itas  sancta  mensibua  quadraijinta  duobus,  generaliter  a  Christo  usque  in  finem 
sccundi  status,— 42  menses,  42  gcnerationes  sunt,  in  quibus  affligendus  est  poipu 
lus  Christianus,— et  terminantur  anno  Christi  1260."  "In  60  annis  terminabtur- 
afflictio  eeclesiae, — particulariter  autem  in  tribus  annis  et  dlmidio  gravior  in- 
dncetur  vexatio.'*    In  Jeremiam,  p.  285. 

t  *' Accepto  baud  dubia  die  pro  anno,  et  1260  diebus  pro  totidem  annis."  Liber 
Concordiao  2,  c.  16,  &  5,  c.  118. 
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the  first  to'venture  on  so  bold  an  assumption,  and  must  be  cred- 
ited with  the  invention.     This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  the 
consideration  of  this  popular  theory.     It  will  receive  atten-' 
tion  in  a  separate  article. 

The  seven  churches  in  this  scheme  are  emblematic  of  the 
second  state,  and  so  are  the  seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets 
and  the  seven  vials.  Dr.  C.  Maitland  has  well  observed  : 
"  Joachim^s  method  of  expounding  was  simple  enough  ;  pla- 
cing himself  close  upon  the  end,  lie  adapted  the  concluding 
prophecies  to  the  events  of  his  own  time.  Of  any  series  of 
seven  he  makes  the  sixth  present;  therefore,  there  is  but  one 
more  to  come.  This  method,  afterwards  so  often  applied  to 
the  seals,  trumpets  and  vials,  was  not  only  invented  by  Joa- 
chim, but  even  made  the  basis  of  his  commentary."*  His  cor- 
respondences are  endless;  he  finds  them  everywhere.  The 
plainest  prose  of  the  historian,  and  the  simplest  words  of  the 
poet,  are  big  with  prophecy.  Everything  in  the  patriarchal 
and  Mosaic  dispensation  is  tyi)e  and  symbol.  He  is  the  most 
inveterate  allegorizer  and  the  most  visionary  expositor  of 
Scripture,  whose  writings  have  fallen  under  our  eye.  He  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  historic  personages  and  events  to  fill  out 
his  scheme.  Every  head  of  the  dragon  is  identified,  and  the 
seven  days  of  creation  are  full  of  ecclesiastical  history .t  His 
conceits  are  both  endless  and  puerile. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  Joachim 
regarded  the  Roman  church  as  Antichrist.  It  was  the  Roman 
church  that  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot;  the  mystical  Jeru- 
salem was  the  symbol  of  that  church,  and  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon of  the  Alemanic  [German]  Roman  empire,  or  Rome  as  its 
capital.     The  latter  was  to  be  the  oppressor  of  the   former, 

*  **  The  Apostles^  School  of  Prophetic  laterpretation,"  p.  321. 

t  *•  Septem  capita  dicitur  habere  draco  diabolus,  de  quibus  dicitur,  *  Contri- 
visti  capita  dracoaum  ia  aquis  ;'  (Pa.  Ixxiv.  H  ;)  scilicet  priacipum  in  bapti* 
zatis.  Primum.  in  apostolis  ;  secundum,  in  martyribus  ;  tertium,  in  doctoribus ; 
quartum,  in  virginibua  ;  quintura,  in  clericis  et  conventualibus ;  sextum,  in 
cruce  signatis  et  fidelibns  ;  septimum,  in  duobus  futuris  testibos.  Primum 
caput  diaboli  fait  Herodes,  per  quern,  quia  non  potuit  Christum,  innocentes 
pueroa  devoravit ;  secundum,  Nero ;  tertium,  Constantius  ;  quartum,  Cosdroe, 
rex  Persarum ;  quintum,  Henricus  primus,  princeps  Alemanorum ;  sextum, 
Saladinus  ;  septimum,  Antichristus,  rex  Patarenorum.  Nota  ;  singulus  accipitor 
cum  suis  successoribus.  Vide  casum.  Primo  die,  lux  et  tenebrae  ;  apostoU  et 
Judsei.  Secundo,  firmamentum  in  aquis  ;  martjres  in  idolatris  et  philosophis. 
Tertio,  terra  germinaus  ;  doctores,  remotis  aquis  hsereticis.  Quarto,  luminaris; 
virgines  contra  Mahumetas.  ut  lucerent  super  terram.  Quinto,  pisces,  &c. ; 
contra  luxuriosos,  dantes  eis  exemplum  virginitatis.  Sexto,  homo  contra  bes- 
tias  ;  scilicet,  fideles  contra  Saracenos.  Septimo,  priedicatores  veritatis  contra 
falsos  Chriatianos,  quia  sub  septimo  angelo  consommabltur  mysterium  Dei,  et 
perficientur  ccelom  et  terra,  ot  omnia  omatus  eorum.''    In  Jeremiam,  p.  143. 
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and  the  precurBor  of  the  great  Antichrist  who  was  to  rage 
during  the  hist  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  forty-two  mysti- 
cal months.* 

Such  a   speculator,  so  bold,  so  positive  and   so  radical,  was 
just  the   man  to  sway  the  populace  of  that  rude  age.     The 
ignorant  and   superstitious  multitude  were  fully  prepared  to 
credit  his  claims  to   divine   illumination,  and  to  receive  his 
interpretations   as   oracular   predictions.      His   fame   spread 
everywhere,  and  brought  him  numerous  clients  ;  he  was  con- 
sulted by  high  and  low,  and  his  sayings  regarded  as  prophe- 
cies.   Richard  I.,  of  England,  on  his  way  with  a  noble  army  to 
rescue  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  sultan  Saladin,  wintered  at 
Messina,  Sicily,  A.  D.  1190.     Hearing   of  Joachim,  then  in  his 
80th  year,t  he  prevailed  upon  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  to  send 
for  him.     The  abbot  came;  Richard  sought  information  as  to 
the  issue  of  his  expedition.     The  old  monk  assured  him  that 
he  would  have   his   labor  for  his  pains;  that  the  time  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  City  was  not  yet;  that  Saladin  was  the 
sixth  head  of  the  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  could  not  be 
conquered  until  seven  years  had  expired  from  the  conquest  of 
the  city   by  the  Saracens,  a.  d.  1187.     He  further  informed 
him  that  A.  D.  1199,  the  seventh  seal  would  be   broken,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Antichrist,  already  born,  would  set  up  his 
kingdom,  persecute  the  saints,  and  eventually  be  slain,  when 
the  gospel  would  prevail  over  the  whole  earth.     Richard  and 
the  prelates  of  the  court  confronted  him,  but  of  course  failed 
to  make  any  impression  upon  him.ij: 

The  writings  of  Joachim  obtained  a  wide  circulation  in  the 
thirteenth  century;  in  many  quarters  they  were  regarded  as 
veritably  inspired  productions.  Large  extracts  were  made 
from  them,  and  obtained  great  currency  under  the  name  of 
"the  Everlasting  Gospel."  He  was  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"  the  Prophet."  and  classed  with  the  sacred  writers.  The 
growing  iniquity  of  the  times,  the  unutterable  depravity  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  the  infamous  and  diabolical  massacre  of 
the  Albigenses  by  tens  of  thousands,  in  the  name  of  the 
church,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  papacy,  and  the  convul- 
sions of  the  period  consequent  upon  the  inroads  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  vast  gatherings  and  movements  of  the  crusaders, 
prepared   the  way  for   the  belief  that  the  world  was  verily 

•  Dr.  Todd's  Discoureea  on  Antichrist,  459. 

t  According  to  Moreri,  whose  references  are  ample. 

X  Moreri's  Grand  Dictionaire  Histori(]^ue,  V.  140.  Roger  de  Hoveden,  in 
Richard  I..  Anno  1190.  Annalcs  Ecclesiastici  C.  Baronii,  a.  d.  1190.  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Maii,  Tom.yiI.,  die  vigesima  nona,  pp.  137,  8. 
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coining  to  a  speedy  end.  The  second  age  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  vitality,  and  to  be  in  the  very  extremity  of  decay  and 
death.  A  new  age — the  promised  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — seemed  to  be  imperatively  demanded.  Never  had 
there  been  a  period  so  ominous  of  destruction.  The  end  of 
all  things  was  confidently  expected  at  the  time  foretold  by 
Joachiiu  ;  his  theory  of  interpretation  continually  grew  in 
favor  among  the  people,  and  epecially  amoug  the  monastic 
orders. 

The  Franciscans,  more  particularly,  espoused  the  new 
theory,  and  warmly  advocated  the  views  and  principles  pre- 
sented and  taught  in  "the  Everlasting  Gospel."  A  party 
grew  up  among  them,  who  insisted  on  rigidly  maintaining  the 
rule  of  poverty  established  by  their  founder,  Francis  of  Assissi, 
A.  D.  1207,  whose  life  they  claimed  to  have  been  an  exact  trans- 
cript of  the  life  of  the  blessed  Jesus  himself.  That  rule,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  papacy,  had  been  greatly  modified.  The 
Spirituals,  as  they  were  called,  were  thus  thrown  into  a  state 
of  opposition  to  the  papal  power.  "  Under  these  circumstances 
the  writings  of  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  were  seized  upon  with 
avidity  by  the  more  rigid  party,  his  complaints  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  church,  and  his  prophecies  of  an  approachinff 
renovation,  being  thought  strictly  applicable  to  the  origin  ana 
fortunes  of  their  order.  Thus  arose  amongst  the  more  rigid 
Franciscans  an  Apocalyptic  party,  who  not  only  declared  the 
existing  state  of  the  church  to  be  entirely  corrupt,  but  consid- 
dcred  the  whole  work  of  Christ  to  have  been  only  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  more  perfect  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  advocates  of  the  new  Apo- 
calyptic theory,  by  the  appearance  at  Paris,  a.  d.  1254,  oi  a 
work  called  "  Introductorms  in  Evangelium  Sternum,"  in 
which  it  was  solemnly  announced,  that  but  six  years  remained 
before  the  advent  of  the  Great  King  to  introduce  the  glorious 
era  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  issued  anonymously,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  Gerhard,  a  Franciscan  friar  of 
the  party  of  Spirituals,  and  an  adherent  of  John  of  Parma, 
with  whom  he  was  put  on  trial.  His  refusal  to  renounce  the 
views  of  Joachim  subjected  him  to  an  imprisonment  for  eigh- 
teen years. 

"  This  treatise,"  says  Mosheim,  "  among  many  other  absurd 
and  impious  things,  contained  this  most  detestable  assevera- 
tion :  that  the  true  and  eternal  gospel  of  God  was  exhibited 

*Gies3cler'8  Text  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  IL  300,  301,  Am.  Ed. 
of  1836. 
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to  mankind  by  St.  Francis,  who  was  the  angel  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse,  chap.  xiv.  6;  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  would 
bo  abrogated  in  the  year  1260,  and  this  new  and  eternal  gos- 
pel take  its  place;  and  that  the  ministers,  by  whom  this  great 
change  would  be  brought  about,  were  to  be  itinerant,  bare- 
footed friars."*  Great  indignation  was  excited,  among  the 
theologians  of  the  newly-founded  Sarbonne,  against  the  men- 
dicant orders,  and  the  book  was  condemned  in  the  following 
year,  1255,  by  Alexander  IV.  But  the  excitement  growing 
out  of  these  predictions  could  not  be  suppressed  ;  as  the  time 
of  the  expected  end  drew  nigh,  a.  d.  1260,  the  agitation  in- 
creased, and  publications  on  the  subject  were  multiplied.  In 
1256,  William,  of  St.  Amour,  a  doctor  of  the  Sarbonne  at  Paris, 
wrote,  in  defence  of  the  University  against  the  mendicant 
orders,  a  work  on  "  the  Perils  of  the  Latter  Times,"  (**  De  Peri- 
culis  Novissimorum  Temporum,")  in  which  he  took  the  ground 
that  the  prediction  in  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  &c.,  had  its  fulfilment  in 
the  begging  fraternities,  appealing  to  Joachim's  "  Everlasting 
Gospel"  in  proof  of  his  positions,  and  reminding  them  that 
according  to  their  favorite  author  the  world  would,  a.  d. 
1260,  be  brought  to  an  end;  that  as  the  destruction  of  old 
Babylon  followed  close  upon  the  appearance  of  the  word 
"  Mene"  or  number,  so  in  the  new  Babylon,  even  the  church, 
the  completion  of  the   number  1260  must  announce  a  speedy 

ruin."t 

The  failure  of  the  year,  thus  designated,  to  accommodate 
itself  to  their  prognostications,  by  no  means  put  an  end  to 
the  speculations  of  these  adventurers.  The  scneme  ^rvived 
its  first  disappointment.  Joachim  had  numbered  his  prophet- 
ic year-days  from  the  incarnation.  Possibly  it  should  have 
been  from  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  a  slight  error, 
only,  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  1 
Such,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  has  been  the  practice  of 
this  school  of  interpreters.  Six  centuries  of  repeated  fail- 
ures in  the  chronological  arrangements  of  their  year-days, 
have,  apparently,  but  increased  their  confidence  in  tne  system 
itself. 

•  Inst,  of  Ecc.  History,  II.  313,  314.  Hermann  Conner  specifies  the  following 
errors  In  the  book  :  "  Quod  novum  testamentum,  sicut  vetns,  evacuandum  est. 
Quod  novum  testamentum  non  durabit  in  virtute  sua,  nisi  per  sex  annos  prox- 
imo futures,  scilicet  usque  ad  annum  1260.  Quod  adveniente  evangeUo  Spiritus 
Sancti,  sive  clarescentc  operc  Joachim,  quod  dicitnr  ovangelium  setemum  s. 
Spiritus  Sancti,  evacuabitur  evangelium  Ghristi.''  Eccardi  Corpus  Histor.  Me- 
dii  uEvi.  U.  849,  seq.  Gieseler,  H.  302. 

t  Dr.  C.  Maitland's  Apostles'  School  of  Prophetic  Interpretation^  p.  333. 
Mnrdock's  Mosheim,  H.  309. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Peter  Johni 
of  Olivi,  a  Franciscan  and  a  *'  Spiritual,"  wrote,  and  pub- 
lished, A.  D.  1278,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  which 
he  taught  that  the  Roman  church  is  the  Babylon  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse ;  that  the  Pope  is  the  mystical  Antichrist,  the  precur* 
sor  of  the  great  Antichrist ;  and  that  the  apostate  church 
would  be  utterly  rejected,  in  "the  good  time  coi?iing,"  as  the 
Jewish  church  was  cast  off  at  the  farst  advent ;  that  this  re- 
jection would  take  place  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  then  the  last  judgment  would  be  at  the  very 
doors.  The  work  itself  has  not  survived,  but  copious  extracts 
from  it  are  preserved  in  the  report  of  certain  learned  doctors, 
(to  whose  investigation  the  book  had  been  committed  by  Pope 
John  XXL,  then  at  Avignon,)  containing  sixty  articles  of  con- 
demnation. This  curious  document,  with  other  papers  illus- 
trating his  views,  may  be  found  in  "  Stephani  Baluzii  Miscel- 
lanorum,  Libri  Primus  :  Hoc  est,  collectio  veterum,  monumen- 
torum,  qua3  hactenus  latuerant  in  variis  codicibus  ac  biblio- 
thecis.     Parisiis,  1678,"  pp.  213-267. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  the  same  or  similar 
views  maintaind  by  the  Beguins,  or  Beghards,  a  fiSnatical  sect, 
of  the  third  order  of  Franciscans,  distinguished  from  the 
Spirituals  by  the  name  of  the  Fraticelli.  They  were  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  the  Holy  See,  and  were  suppressed  even- 
tually by  the  Inquisition.  In  the  Book  of  Sentences  and  Con- 
fessions, published  by  Limborch,  are  recorded  the  examina- 
tions (a.  d.  1321  and  1322)  of  Raymund  de  Buxo,  Raymund 
do  Antusano,  Peter  Moresius,  Bernardus  de  na  jacona,  Maria 
de  Serra,  and  many  others,  who  agree  in  maintaining  the  sen- 
timents of  Peter  John  of  Olivi,  and  represent  the  years  1325, 
1330,  and  1335,  respectively,  as  the  time  when  Antichrist 
would  be  slain.  How  they  determined  these  dates  is  not  so 
clear.  Possibly  they  may  have  regarded  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  point  of  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
1260  so-called  year-days  ;  or  they  may  have  used  the  1335 
days  of  Daniel,  (xii.,  12)  as  better  suited  for  their  purpose, 
and  dated  them  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord.* 

Such  was  the  school  from  which  emanated  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  interpretation :  a  school  few  in  number  and  feeble  in 
intellect :  against  whose  peculiarities  were  arrayed  not  only 
the  scholarship  of  the  age,  but  the  teachings  of  the  whole 
church,  with  rare  and  doubtful  exceptions,  from  the  begin- 
ning.    "There  is  nothing,"  says  Dr.  Todd,  "in  the  history  or 

*  Cf.  Mosbeim's  de  Beghardis  ct  Beguinabas   Commentarius,  Lipsise,  1790. 
Also  Dr.  J,  H.  Todd's  Disoourses  on  tbe  Anticbrist,  pp.  486-495. 
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general  chaf  acter  of  the  sects  amongst  whom  the  peculiar  ex- 
positions of  the  book  of  Revelation,  to  which  I  allude,  origi- 
nated, to  induce  us  to  expect  from  them  any  new  or  important 
light  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Still  less  is  there  any  good  ground  for  the  opinion,  that  the 
rise  of  these  very  sects "  (as  maintained  by  Mede)  "  waa 
itself  a  fulfillment  of  prophecy — that  in  them  many  did  go  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  was  increased  ;  or  that,  by  the  labors 
of  such  interpreters,  the  mysteries  of  the  prophets  were  un- 
sealed, and  the  book  laid  open.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  beea 
shown  that  these  sects  were,  for  the  most  part,  corrupt  in  doc- 
trine, or  ignorant  and  superstitious  in  their  practice  ;  and  that 
their  denunciations  of  the  Roman  church,  as  the  Babylon  of" 

{)rophecy,  were  the  ofispring  of  a  spirit  very  difierent  indeed, 
rom  that  in  which  we  should  seek  for  the  true  interpretation; 
of  a  book,  of  which  it  is  written,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth^. 
and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep, 
those  things  that  are  written  therein."* 

As 'the  ages  rolled  on,  and  the  grand  designs  of  Providence 
were  developed,  without  regard  to  the  prognostications  of 
these  keen-sighted  wiseacres,  such  of  them  as  survived  the 
papal  persecutions  of  their  day,  or  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Joachim  and  Peter  John,  were  compelled  to  re-adjust  the 
"  Calendar  of  Prophecy,"  and  find  new  initials  for  the  long 
periods  of  Daniel  and  John.  With  the  fourteenth  century 
grew  up  a  new  empire  in  the  far  East,  portentous  of  evil  to 
both  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  churches ;  and  from  this 

{leriod  the  Turks  figure  largely  in  Apocalyptic  interpretation, 
t  would  be  almost  endless  to  notice  the  varying  conjectures 
of  successive  writers  of  this  class,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century  onward.    A  brief  glance  at  the  most  conspicuous  of.' 
these  speculators  must  suffice. 

An  awful  pestilence,  breaking  out  in  Central  Asia,  a.  d.  . 
1345,  spread  desolation  over  Asia  and  Africa,  and  finally  made 
its  appearance,  three  years  afterwards,  in  Europe,  sweeping 
away  the  population  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  At 
Lubeck  90,000  perished,  at  the  rate  of  1,500  daily.  Fifty 
thousand  died  at  London.  In  many  places  none  were  left  to 
bury  the  dead.  At  Erfurt,  after  the  cemeteries  were  filled, 
20,000  were  buried  outside  of  the  city.  One-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Europe,  it  is  thought,  fell  victims  to  the  destroyer. 
Fearful  earthquakes,  moreover,  shook  the  continent,  and  filled 
the  miserable  people  with  the  inost  gloomy  forebodings.    It 

^Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  AntichriBt,  pp.  496, 497. 
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was  believed  hj  multitudes,  that  the  angel  of  destruction  had 
received  commission  to  pour  out  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  earth,  in  anticipation  of  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  and 
the  day  of  doom. 

John  WickliflF  was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  a  stu- 
dent at  Oxford.  The  prophecies  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  hav- 
ing arrested  his  attention,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  drama 
of  time  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  so  was  led  to  write  the  first 
of  his  famous  tracts  against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  and 
the  times.  It  was  called  "  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church,  and 
was  put  forth  a.  d.  1356.  He  maintained  that  four  periods  of 
tribulation  were  to  intervene  between  the  first  and  second 
Advent  of  Christ,  two  of  which  had  already  passed,  and  the 
other  two  were  to  be  crowded  into  that  (the  fourteenth)  cen- 
tury, which  was  to  bring  in  the  Last  Great  Day.  As  the  work 
is  found  only  in  manuscript,  and  is  not  accessible,  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  scheme  cannot  now  be  given.*  Subsequently 
he  wrote  on  Antichrist,  and  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  treatises 
he  boldly  charged  that  the  Pope  was  the  Man  of  Sin. 

In  a  sermon  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  London,  a.  d. 
1387,  the  Rev.  R.  Wimbeldon,  speaking  of  Daniel's  1290  days, 
says  :  "  Thus  argueth  a  doctor  m  a  book  that  he  maketh  of 
the  end  of  the  world."  "  A  day  must  be  taken  for  a  year, 
both  by  authority  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  same  place  and  in 
others,  and  also  by  reason.  So  it  seemeth  to  this  Clerke,  that 
the  great  Antichrist  should  come  in  the  1400th  year  from  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  which  number  of  years  is  now  fulfilled,  not 
fully  twelve  years  and  a  half  lacking."t  This  date  he  obtained, 
probably,  by  counting  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — 
the  time  of  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  in  the  Holy 
Place — 1335  years.  The  book  to  which  he  refers,  it  is  likely, 
was  Wicklifi"'s,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 

That  this  book,  or  some  other  similar  publication,  in  which 
Joachim's  theory  was  presented,  was  exerting  some  influence 
at  Oxford,  England,  appears  from  a  voluminous  document, 
preserved  by  John  Fox,  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Walter  Brute,  a  layman  and  a  husbandman,  but  "  brought  up, 
as  it  seemeth,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  being  there  also 
graduate."  He  represents  the  1290  and  1335  days  of  Daniel, 
and  the  1260  days  of  John,  as  so  many  years,  the  most  of 
which  had  already  passed  ;  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and 
the  end  of  the  world  as  near  at  hand.  Britain  was  the  wil- 
derness into  which  the  woman  spoken  of  by  John  (Apoc.  xii, 

•  C.  W.  Le  Bas'  Life  of  Wickliff,  Am.  Ed.  of  1832,  pp.  106,  107. 
t  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  £d.  of  1684, 1, 628. 
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6)  fled,  and  where  she  had  continued,  at  that  time,  1260  years. 
The  beast  from  the  sea  was  the  Roman  Empire,  which  con* 
tinned  forty-two  months — 1260  years— from  Julius  Caesar^ 
the  firsts  to  the  end  of  Frederick,  the  last.  Emperor  of  Rome.* 
Walter  submitted  to  the  church,  and  recanted,  after  which  he 
sank  into  obscurity. 

The  fifteenth  century  added  but  little,  if  anything,  to  the 
material  for  the  better  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  peri- 
ods. John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  espousing  the  views 
of  Wicklifl',  perished  at  the  stake^  Constantinople  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Turks,  and  the  old  Eastern  Empire  was  brought  to 
an  end.  The  art  of  printing  was  discovered^  and  the  dark  ages 
of  parchment  and  cloisters  fled  away  forever  before  the  com- 
ing day.  These  mighty  changes  compelled  the  new  school  of 
interpreters  to  re-adjust  their  "  dramatis  personas,''  and  bring 
the  termination  of  their  periods  to  a  later  date. 

Having  extended  this  inquiry  over  a  period  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  from  the  First  Advent,  it  is  well  to  look  back  from 
this  point,  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  gather  up 
some  of  the  results  of  the  investigation,  respecting  the  opin- 
ions of  the  church  relative  to  the  Second  Advent,  as  thus  far 
developed. 

From  the  days  of  Augustine,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  scarcely  an  allusion  is  found  to  the  old  Rabbini- 
cal fable  of  a  Sabbatical  Millennium  in  the  seventh  chiliad 
from  the  creation  of  the  world.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
years  it  appears  to  have  passed  out  of  sight,  if  not  out  of 
mind.  With  the  chiliasm  oi  the  first  three  or  four  centuries, 
it  seems  to  have  been  utterly  exploded  during  this  whole 
period.  The  Judaizing  era  haa  passed  away,  and  with  it  such 
tables  as  the  personal  reign,  in  visible  form  and  worldly  state, 
of  the  Messiah  with  his  saints  on  the  earth ;  and  the  literal 
return  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers  ; — views  that  grew  out  of  the  old  Rabbinical  interpre- 
tations of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  typical  nature 
of  the  old  dispensation  was  better  understood,  and  its  merely 
precursory  character  inculcated. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  current  and  orthodox  opinion  of 
the  church,  during  this  period,  respecting  the  thousand  years 
of  Satan^s  imprisonment,  as  seen  in  vision,  and  described  in 
the  Apocalypse,  by  the  seer  of  Patmos,  differed  wholly  from 
the  current  opinion  of  our  own  times,  as  well  as  from  those  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  Chiliasts.   The  allegorical  seizure  and 

*  Acts  and  MoQaments,  1, 648,  649,  660, 669. 
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chaining  of  "  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil 
and  Satan/'  and  his  imprisonment  in  tne  bottomless  abyss,  was 
interpreted,  generally,  as  referring  cither  to  the  Advent  or  to 
the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord. 
Some  few  referred  it  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  In  the  later  portion  of 
the  period  under  review,  an  opinion  began  to  prevail  that  it 
referred  to  the  overthrow  oi  Paganism,  at  the  accession  of 
Constantine  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  thousand  years  of 
imprisonment  were  regarded  as  passing,  or  past — ^not  future. 

**  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  which  times,"  says  John 
Fox,  "  I  see  the  common  opinion  of  many  to  be  deceived  by 
ignorance  of  histories  and  state  of  things  done  in  the  church : 
they  supposing  that  the  chaining  up  of  Satan  for  a  thousana 
years,  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation,  was  meant  from  the  birth 
of  Christ,  our  Lord."  His  own  opinion  was,  "  that  Satan,  after 
three  hundred  years,  counting  from  the  Passion  of  Christy 
began  to  be  chained  up  at  what  time  the  persecution  of  the 
primitive  church  began  to  cease ;"  and  tnat  the  thousand 
years  ended  in  "  the  year  of  our  Lord  1324,  which  was  the 
vear  of  the  letting  out  of  Satan."*  He  represents  his  fifth 
book  as  "  containing  the  last  three  hundred  years  from  the 
loosing  out  of  Satan."  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  latter  part  of  this  period  than  references  to  the 
loosing  of  Satan  after  his  imprisonment,  as  having  already 
occurred. 

Thus  Wickliff  says,  "  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  of  the 
holy  doctors,  before  the  time  when  the  Devil  was  loosed,  who 
so  treated  of  grace  ;  but,  after  the  loosing  of  Satan,  the  eu- 
charistic  error  led  many  into  other  heresies."  He  says,  that 
the  Friars  '*  never  came  into  the  church  until  the  unclean 
spirit,  Satan,  was  loosed."  He  speaks  of  it  as  probable,  that, 
after  the  loosing  of  Satan,  wliich  took  place  in  the  second  mil- 
lenary after  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  the  church  will  deviate 
greatly  from  the  footsteps  of  Christ.f  Glaber  Rodulphus,  a,  d. 
1045,  speaks  of  certain  recent  events  as  "  agreeing  with  the 

I)resage  of  the  prophet  John,  who  said  that  Satan  should  be 
oosed  when  a  thousand  years  have  been  completed."^  Lam- 
bert, the  chronicler,  writing  of  his  own  times,  A.  D.  1076,  says, 
"  Now  Satan,  loosed  from  his  prison,  assaults  the  peace 
of  the  church,  not  only  with  corporeal  but  with  spiritual 
arms."    Archbishop  Ussher  says  that  the  theologians  who  flour- 

*  Acts  and  Monuments,  I.,  Ill,  112,  452. 
t  In  Trialogo,  Lib.  m.  ch.  7.    Also  IV.  33. 
t  Hist,  Lib.  U.  ch.  12. 
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ished  before  his  day,  the  seventeenth  century,  mostly  agreed 
in  dating  the  time  of  the  enchaining  of  Satan  from  the  rise 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  church. 
He  excepts,  among  the  ancient  writers,  the  Chiliasts,  and 
among  the  more  recent,  Nicholas  de  Lyra.* 

Andreas,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  a.  d.  490,  the 
most  satisfactory  expositor  of  the  Apocalypse  of  the  first  five 
centuries,  says,  "  the  thousand  years  are  the  period  from  the 
Lord's  Incarnation  to  the  coming  of  Antichrist."  The  most  of 
the  interpreters  previous  to  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  such 
as  Bede,  the  two  Anselms,  Haymo,  Victorinus,  Baringuedus, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  interpret  the  Angel  descending  from 
heaven  and  chaining  the  Devil,  as  representing  the  Saviour, 
leaving  the  Father,  to  become  incarnate  for  man's  redemption 
from  Satan's  power.t  "  The  position  of  Andreas,"  says  JProf. 
Stuart,  after  Liicke,  "  that  the  thousand  years  of  chapter  xx. 
must  be  counted  from  the  first  institution  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  in  itself  was  the  first  resurrection,  was  gener- 
ally admitted."^  Tichonius,  a.  d.  362,  fluctuates  between  the 
Aavent  and  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  as  the  time  for  the  bind- 
ing of  Satan.  Augustine,  Primasius,  and  others,  adopt  the 
same  views-§  Some  difference  of  opinion  prevailed,  also,  as 
to  the  length  of  this  millennium.  "Some,"  says  Andreas, 
""  think  that  a  long  or  a  perfect  period  is  signified  j  others, 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  literally  ;  others,  again,  that  it  should 
be  restricted  to  a  shorter  period.  But  which  of  them  is  cor- 
rect is  known  only  to  God."||  Says  Arethas,  successor  of 
Andreas,  "  Whether  the  thousand  years  are  the  space  from 
the  advent  of  Christ  to  the  advent  oi  Antichrist,  or  are  just 
ten  centuries^  or  even  fewer  than  these,  it  is  not  ours  to  know 
exactly  ;  for  to  no  mortals  is  it  given  to  know  the  times  or 
the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power."! 

However  they  may  have  differed  as  to  the  exact  duration 
of  the  millennium,  they  agreed  perfectly  in  believing  that  it 
was  passing,  or  past,  according  as  they  preceded  or  followed 
the  close  of  the  first  ten  centuries  from  the  Advent  or  Passion 
of  Christ ;  with  the  exceptions  already  stated.  The  arrest, 
enchaining,  and  imprisonment  of  the  old  Dragon,  as  seen  in 
vision  by  John,  they  interpreted  not  literally  but  spiritually. 
The  binding  was  a  past,  not  a  future  event.     They,  who  lived 

*  De  Eccl.  Ohristlaioram  Sacceseione  et  Statu,  ch.  I.  §  6. 

t  Idem,  I.  6. 

X  Commentary  on  the  Apocalvpse,  L  459. 

§  Aug.  De  Civitate  Dei  Lib.  iX.  ch.  8. 

fl  Comment,  in  Apoc,  ch.  60. 

IF  In  Apoc,  ch.  60. 
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after  the  first  chiliad  of  the  Christian  era,  were  continnallj 
finding  the  most  abundant  and  striking  evidence,  that  Satan 
had  l)een  loosed  from  his  chains,  and  was  at  large  upon  the 
earths* 

Not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  have  we 
found,  in  this  review,  any  trace  of  the  interpretation,  that  pro- 
longs the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  treading  under  foot  of 
the  Holy  City  by  the  Gentiles,  the  prophesying  of  the  two 
witnesses  in  sackcloth,  and  the  abiding  of  the  star-crowned 
woman  in  the  wilderness,  (Apoc.  xi,  xii,)  to  more  than  twelve 
and  a  half  centuries.  A  woman  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years  old  was  an  idea  of  which  the  writers  of  that  period  seem 
to  have  had  no  conception.  Tliey  did  not  dream  that  two 
men  could  possibly  preach  a  thousand  years  and  more.  Theirs 
were  rational  views  of  the  imagery  of  John  in  comparison 
with  the  speculations  of  a  later  era.  We  have  found  but  little 
in  the  character  and  history  of  the  originator  and  first  pat- 
rons of  these  modern  speculations  to  challenge  our  convictions 
of  their  correctness.  Nor  does  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
scheme  of  int^jrpretation  from  the  days  of  the  Lutheran  Ke- 
forination,  for  which  we  have  now  no  space,  increase  our  con- 
fidence in  its  truth.  It  has  never  solved  a  single  prophetic 
problem ;  it  never  wilL 
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TBANSI^TED  FROM  THE  COI>EX  SINAITICUS. 
(Qmcluded  from  page  46.) 

11.  Let  us  seek  these  things,  if  they  have  been  a  care  to  the 
Lord.*  He  hath  foreshown  concerning  the  water  and  concern- 
ing the  cross.  Concerning  tlie  water  indeed,  it  is  written  to 
Israel  how  they  will  not  receive  baptism,  which  conveys  re- 

•  Cf.  Usshcr'a  Do  Ecc.  ChrU  Succes.  ct  Statu,  in,  IV.  V. 

a  Literally,  '*  If  it  hath  been  a  care  to  the  Lord.'^  The  sentence  seems  to  be 
a  singular  for  the  plural,  and  properly  to  belong-  to  the  preceding  section — the 
new  section  commencing  with  the  following  words.  A  very  different  construc- 
tion is  required  by  the  reading  of  the  corrector,  who  has  changed  the  aorist 
form  irpoe<pav£poL)6^y  into  vpocpavepajdat.  The  translatioB  will  then  nm  : 
"  Let  us  seek  these  things  ;  if  it  hath  been  a  care  to  the  Lord  to  foreshow  con- 
cerning the  water  and  concerning  the  cross.*'  The  common  reading  is,  **  Now 
let  us  »eek  him  (whether")  it  has  been  a  care  to  the  Lord  to  foreshow  concerning 
the  water  and  the  cross.-  There  seems  to  be  a  vague  reminiscence  of  I  John,. 
V.  6-8. 
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mission  of  sins,  but  will  build  for  themselves  ;  for  saith  the 
prophet,  Be  astonished,  0  heaven,  and  at  this  let  the  earth 
shudder  still  more,**  because  this  people  hath  done  two  evil 
thing^s ;  they  have  forsaken  me  tne  fountain  of  life,  and  for 
themselves  have  dug  a  pit  of  death.  Is  my  holy  Mount  Sina*' 
a  desolate  rock  ?  For  ye  shall  be  as  the  j^oung  of  a  bird,  fly- 
ing upwards,  bereaved  of  a  nest.  And. again  says  the  prophet: 
I  will  go  before  thee,  and  I  will  level  the  mountains,  and  1  will 
^  crush  the  brazen  gates,  and  I  will  break  the  iron  bars,  and  I 
will  give  to  thee  hidden,  invisible  treasures  of  darkness;  that 
they  may  know  that  I  the  Lord  am  God,  and  thou  shalt  dwell 
in  a  profound  (lofty)  cave  of  a  strong  rock,  whose  water  is 
constant.  The  king  with  glory  you  shall  see,  and  your  soul 
shall  meditate  upon  the  fear  oi  the  Lord.**  And  agam,  in  ano- 
ther prophet,  he  says:  And  he  who  doth  these  things  shall  be 
as  the  tree  which  is  planted  by  the  channels  of  waters,  which 
shall  yield  its  fruit  m  its  season,  and  its  leaf  shall  not  fall 
away;  and  all  things  whatever  he  does  shall  prosper.  Not  so 
the  impious;  not  so,  but  as  the  chafl*  which  the  wi[nd  dri]veth* 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Therefore  the  impious  shall  not 
arise  in  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  council  of  the  just ; 
because  the  Lord  knows  the  way  of  the  just,  and  the  way  of 
the  impious  shall  perish.  Ye  perceive  how  he  described  at 
once  the  water  and  the  cross;  for  he  means  this:  the  blessed 
are  they  who,  hoping  in  the  cross,  went  down  to  the  water; 
because,  says  he,  his  reward  is  "in  his  time;"  then  he  says, 
"  I  will  recompense.'*-^  But  now  what  means,  "  The  leaves  shall 
not  fall  off?"  This  means  that  every  word  whatever,  which 
proceeds  from  you  through  your  mouth,  in  faith  and  love,  shall 
also  be  for  conversion  and  hope  to  many.  And  again,  another 
prophet  says,  "And  the  land  of  Jacob  was  applauded  above  all 
the  earth."^  This  means,  the  vessel  of  his  spirit  he  glorifies.* 
Then  what  means,  "And  there  was  a  river  flowing  on  the  right 
hand,  and  there  went  up  out  of  it  beautiful  trees,  and  whoever 
eats  of  them  shall  live  lor  ever  ?"*  That  we  indeed  go  down  to 
the  waterfall  of  sins  and  defilement,  and  come  up  bearing  fruit 

ft  This  loose  quotation  from  Jer.  ii.  12, 13,  is  much  improved  by  the  corrector, 
who  gives  (pfti^arai)  for  (ppa^aroo.  We  put  this  in  our  translation  because  the 
other  is  nonsense—"  let  the  earth  still  more  confine — ." 

c  Sion  is  no  doubt  meant    Isaiah  xvi.  1,  2.  d  Isaiah  xlv.  2,  3. 

^  Part  of  two  words  and  an  article  omitted  by  the  scribe,  but  supplied  by  a 
corrector.    Psalm  i.  3-6. 

/  The  text  here  varies  considerably  from  the  common  text 

g  Perhaps  an  allusion  to  Zeph.  iU.  19. 

^  The  corrector  has,  '*  he  will  glorify  ;"  the  old  text,  "  these  things  mean  the 
vessel  of  his  Spirit  which  he  will  glorify." 

i  Compare  Ezek.  xlvii.  12;  John  vi  51,  58;  Rev.  xxii.  2. 
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in  the  heart,  and  having  fear  and  hope  in  the  spirit  towards 
Jesus.  And  whoever  eats  of  these  shall  live  forever.-'*  This 
means,  whoever  says  he  hears  those  who  speak,  and  shall  be- 
lieve, shall  live  for  ever. 

12.  Similarly  again  he  gives  indications  concerning  the  cross 
in  another  prophet,  saying,  "And  when  shall  these  things  be 
accomplished  ?  says  the  Lord.  When  the  tree  bows  down,  and 
rises  up,  and  when  blood  flows  from  the  tree."*  Thou  hast 
something  here  again  concerning  the  cross,  and  him  who  was 

foing  to  be  crucified.  Now,  he  says  again  to  Moses,  when 
srael  was  assailed  by  the  Alliens,  and  that  he  might  admonish 
those  who  were  assailed,  that  for  their  sins  they  were  deliv- 
ered unto  death:  the  Spirit  says  to  ^he  heart  of  Moses,  that  he 
should  make  a  figure  of  the  cross  of  him  who  was  going  to 
suffer,  because,  says  he,  except  they  confide  in  him  they  wiU  be 
defeated  for  ever.'  Moses  therefore  puts  one  upon  another  the 
arms  in  the  midst  of  the  mass,"*  and  standing  higher  than  all, 
stretched  out  his  hands,  and  thus  Israel  conquered  again. 
Then  when  ho  lowered  them  again,  they  were  slain.  Where- 
Tore  ?  That  the^jr  mi^ht  know  that  they  could  not  be  saved 
except  they  connded  m  it.« 

S  Acts  xxil.  16  ;  Col.  i  9, 10;  1  Pet  lii.  J6,  16;  John  vi.  51. 

k  This  qucstioQ  and  answer  are  from  some  apocryphal  book,  which  appears 
to  be  unknown.  The  apostles  asked  a  like  qaesiioa  sometimes;  Matt  zxir.  3; 
Mark  xiii.  4;  Luke  xi.  7;  so  Daniel  xii.  8.  But  the  reply  is  a  palpable  fraud, 
though  said  to  be  a  quotation  from  a  prophet  The  passage  has  been  believed 
to  be  an  interpolation,  because  it  is  flatly  opposed  to  the  notion  that  it  was  the 
Barnabas  of  the  New  Testament  The  author's  system  of  interpretation  ought 
to  have  given  the  quietus  to  that  idea  long  ago  ;  and  this  extract  smacks  of  the 
same  age — an  age  wherein  Sibylline  oracles  and  such  like  had  gained  acceptance 
and  authority.  It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  so  soon  we  have  a  case  parallel 
with  the  mediseval  grossness  of  the  line  in  the  well-known  Dies  Ins — 

"  Teste  David  cum  Sibyllar 

We  are  sorry  to  think  that  this  coupling  of  fraud  with  truth,  this  honoring  of 
God  and  Mammon,  still  continues.  We  can  find  illustrations  of  it  nearer  uan 
Loretto,  where  the  Sibyls,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  are  exalted  above  the 
prophets  of  God.  To  return  to  Barnabas:  there  is  one  MS.  where  at  this  point 
several  pages  of  interpolations  are  introduced.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
passage — "  when  blood  flows  from  the  tree,''  occurs  in  4  Esdras,  v.  5  :  "  de 
ligno  sanguis  stillabit;"  E.  V.  2  Esdras,  v.  5,  <^And  blood  shall  drop  out  of  the 
wood." 

I  Here  is  a  reference  to  Exod.  xvii.  8,  seq. ;  and  a  very  gross  perversion  of 
the  facts.  Dressel  quotes  Menardus  as  citing  Justin,  Trypho,  lii. ;  Tertul.,  Adv. 
Jud.  X. ;  and  Adv.  Marc.  iii.  18. 

^IlvyjiiV^'  This  is  probably  for  notypirji  in  accordance  with  a  known  habit 
of  putting  V  for  oi.  See  Cowper's  Codex  A,  p.  10  (8vo.  1860),  where  we  have 
TCVKiXoi  for  iroiHtXoi.  But  itoiyfit}%  is  also  a  corruption,  apparently,  otienyfia- 
TOi  which  gives  the  required  sense,  for  this  word  is  used,  as  by  Poly  bios,  m  the 
sense  of  a  heap,  pile  or  ma.s8.  Of  course  nvy^rf  is  a  fist ;  but  in  this  case  we 
believe  it  means  a  mass,  or  compact  body  of  men.  Others  take  it  to  mean  a  hill 
or  bank.    We  cannot  say  whence  the  details  of  this  story  are  derived. 

n  It;  that  is,  the  cross— represented  by  the  outstretched  arms  of  Moses. 
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And  again,  in  another  prophet,  he  says,  "All  the  day  have  I 
stretched  out  my  hands  to  a  people  xinbelieving,  and  gainsay- 
ing my  righteous  way.''^ 

Again,  Moses  makes  a  figure  of  Jesus,  because  it  behoves 
him  to  8uflfer,and  he  shall  make  alive  him  whom  they  think  to 
have  destroyed  in  the  sign  of  falling  Israel;  for  the  Lord  made 
every  serpent  bite  them,  and  they  died  when  the  transgression 
through  the  serpent  came  to  pass  in  Eve,  that  he  might  con- 
vince them  that  because  of  their  transgression  they  will  be 
delivered  up  to  the  tribulation  of  death.^  Moreover,  the  same 
Moses,  in  commanding,  "  Not  unto  you  is  a  molten  or  a  graven 
thing  for  a  god  to  you,"«  does  it  that  he  might  show  a  type  of 
Jesus.  Moses,  therefore,  makes  a  brazen  serpent,  and  sets  it 
up  manifestly,  and  by  a  summons  calls  the  people.  When 
they  came  together,  therefore,  they  besought  Moses  that  he 
would  offer  for  them  supplication  for  their  healing. 

And  Moses  said  to  them,  "  When,"  says  he,  "  any  one  6f  you 
is  bitten,  let  him  come  to  the  serpent  which  lies  upon  the  tree, 
and  let  him  hope,  believing  that  he  who**  is  dead  can  make 
alive,  and  forthwith  he  shall  be  saved."  And  thus  they  did. 
Thou  hast  again  also  in  these  things  the  glory  of  Jesus,  be- 
cause in  him  and  for  him  are  all  things.*  What  again  says 
Moses  to  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave  ?  Put'  on  him  this  name  as 
being  a  prophet,  only  that  all  the  people  may  hear  that  thy" 
father  manifests  all  things  concerning  his  son  Jesus.  Moses 
says  therefore  to  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave,  putting  this  name 
upon  him  when  he  sent  him  as  a  spy  of  the  land,  "Take  a  book 
into  thy  hands  and  write  what  the  Lord  says,  that  thou  shalt 
cut  up  from  the  roots  all  the  house  of  Amalek."^  The  son  of 
God  m  the  last  days, — observe  again — Jesus,  not  son  of  man, 
but  son  of  God,  and  in  a  figure  was  manifested  in  the  flesh. 
Therefore,  to  those  who  were  to  come,  that  Christ  is  son  of 
David,  David  himself  prophecies,  fearing  and  understanding 
the  error  of  sinners  ;  "  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  at 
my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  the  footstool  of  thy 
feet.""' 

o  Isaiah  Ixv.  2  ;  Rom.  x.  21. 

J>  1  Cor.  X.  9,  10;  Numb.  xxi.  6-9;  Eccle.  x.  11;  Gen.  iii.  1-19;  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1 
Cor.  XV.  21,  22;  John  iii.  14-18. 

9  Exod.  XX.  4;  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

»"  Or,  "  that  which;"  the  Greek  is  ambignons. 

•  Rom.  xi.  36;  1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Col.  i.  16,  17. 

'  The  corrector  gives  **  putting,"  i.  c,  when  he  put  on  him  this  name  of  Jesus. 

«*  The  pronoun  '*  thy"  is  noted  by  a  corrector,  and  ought  to  come  out. 

»  Exod.  xvii.  14-16;  Deut  xxv.  17-19. 

^  The  preceding  two  or  three  sentences  are  in  part  very  obscure,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  proper  punctuation,  and  might  therefore  be  dif- 
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And  again,  Isaiah  says  thus,  '^  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord, 
Of  whom  he  hath  taken  hold  by  his  right  hand,  the  Gentiles 
obeyed  him,  and  I  will  break  through  the  power  of  kings." 
Behold  how  David  says  that  he  is  Lord,  and  says  that  he  is 
son  of  God.* 

13.  Now  let  us  see  if  this  people  inherits  first,  and  the 
covenant  be  to  us  or  to  them.  Hear  then  concerning  the  peo- 
ple what  says  the  Scripture.  Now  Isaac  prayed  because  of 
Rebekah  his  wife  because  she  was  barren;  and  she  conceived. 
Then  went  out  Rebekah  to  enquire  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord 
said  to  her,  *'  Two  nations  are  in  thy  belly,  and  two  peoples  in 
thy  womb;  and  the  one  people  shall  be  above  the  other  people, 
and  the  greater  shall  serve  the  lesser.''^  You  ought  to  unaer- 
stand  who  is  Isaac  and  who  Rebekah,  and  of  whom  he  declared 
that  this  people  is  greater  than  that.  And  in  another  prophecy 
Jacob  speaks  more  manifestly  to  Joseph  his  son,  saying,  "  Be- 
hold, the  Lord  has  not  bereft  me  of  thy  face;  bring  to  me  thy 
sons  that  I  may  bless  them."  And  he  brought  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  wishing  that  he  might  bless  Ephraim,  oecause  he 
was  the  elder;  for  Joseph  brought  him  to  the  right  lAand  of 
his  father  Jacob.  Now  Jacob  saw  in  the  spirit  a  type  of  the 
people  in  the  meanwhile.  And  what  says  it?  "And  Jacob 
put  his  hands  across,  and  placed  his  pght  hand  upon  the  head 
of  Mauasseh.  the  second  and  younger,  and  he  blessed  him : 
and  Joseph  said  to  Jacob,  Change  thy  right  hand  to  the  head 
of  Ephraim,  because  he  is  my  first-born  sou." 

"  And  Jacob  said  to  Jacob,  I  know,  my  son,  I  know  ;  but  the 
greater  will  serve  the  lesser,  and  he  too  will  be  blessed.^'* 
You  see  whereby  he  signified  this  people  to  be  first  and  heir 
of  the  covenant.  If,  then,  through  Abraham  it  is  still  remem- 
bered, we  acquire  the  end  of  our  knowledge.  What,  then, 
saith  he  to  Abraham,  when  alone  believing  it  was  counted  for 
righteousness  ?  "  Behold  I  have  constituted  thee  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  nations,  who  believe,  through  uncircumcision, 
in  God."« 

ferently  rendered.  Comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  1  Pet  i.  20;  Psalm  ex.  1.  The  writer 
clearly  intends  to  say,  that  in  the  person  of  Joshua  (Greek,  Jesus),  he  who  be- 
came Son  of  God  in  the  last  days,  Jesus  the  Saviour,  was  typically  manifested 
in  the  flesh;  and  that  David  foretold  him.  The  clause  rendered  by  us,  "  There- 
fore to  those  who  were  to  come/'  is  so  altered  by  the  corrector  as  to  mean, 
"  Therefore  to  those  who  were  going  to  say  that  Jesus,"  etc.  Matt  xxii.  43-45. 
«  Several  corrections  are  made  in  the  preceding  prragraph,  but  only  one  need 

be  named  here — '  The  Lord  said  to  my  annointed,  to  Cyrusy  {x^M^ovxvpoi). 
Isaiah  xlv.  1;  Luke  xx.  41-44.  y  Gen.  xxv.  21-23. 

«  Gen.  xlix.  9-20.  The  words,  "  Jacob  said  to  Jacob,''  have  been  corrected  j 
"  Jacob  said  to  Joseph." 

«  Gen.  XV.  16  ;  xvii.  6. 
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14.  Yea :  but  let  us  see  if  the  covenant  which  he  sware  to 

five  to  the  fathers,  to  give  to  the  people  ;  if  he  has  given  it. 
[e  has  given  it.  But  they  became  unworthy  to  receive  it 
because  of  their  sins.  For  the  prophet  says,  "And  Moses  was 
fasting  in  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  for' 
the  people,  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  and  Moses  received 
from  the  Lord  the  two  tablets  which  had  been  written  with 
the  finger  of  the  hand  of  God  in  the  Spirit ;  and  having  re- 
ceived fAem,  Moses  took  them  down  to  give  to  the  people."'* 

And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  "Moses,  Moses,  go  down 
quickly,  because  thy  people  whom  thou  leddest  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  have  transgressed.  And  Moses  understood 
that  they  had  made  for  themselves  molten  images ;  and  he 
cast  [the  tablets]  from  his  hands,  and  the  tablets  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  were  broken."*^  Moses  indeed  received 
them  ;  but  they  were  not  worthy.  But  learn  how  we  receive 
them.  Moses,  being  a  servant,**  received  them  ;  but  the  Lord 
himself  gave  them  to  us  for  a  people  of  inheritance,  enduring 
for  our  sakes  ;  but  he  was  manifested  that  they  also  might  be 
made  perfect  in  sins,  and  that  we,  through  the  Lord  Jesus 
[Christ],*  who  inherited  the  covenant,  might  receive  it :  he 
who  was  prepared  that  he  himself  appearing,  redeeming  from 
darkness  our  hearts  already  wasted  by  death  and  given  over 
to  the  iniquity  of  error,  might  institute  with  us  a  covenant  by 
his  word.  For  it  is  written  how  the  Father  commanded  him, 
having  redeemed  us  from  darkness  to  prepare-^  for  himself  a 
holy  people.  Therefore  the  prophet  says,  "  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  I  will  take  hold  of 
thy  hand  and  will  strengthen  thee  ;  and  I  gave  thee  for  a  cove- 
nant to  the  race,  for  a  light  to  the  nations,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  and  to  lead  out  of  bonds  those  who  were  bound, 
and  from  the  prison-house  those  who  sat  in  darkness."^  We 
know,  then,  whence  we  have  been  redeemed.  Again,  the 
prophet  says,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
he  hath  annointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  contrite  in  heart,  to  preach  remis- 
sion to  the  captives,  and  sight  to  the  blind,  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  recompense,  to 
comiort  all  who  mourn."*    Again,  the  prophet  says,  "Behold, 

ft  Exod.  xxiv.  18 ;  xxxi.  18.  c  Exod.  xzxii.  7, 19. 

^  Heb.  iii.  5.  «  This  reading  is  doubtfal. 

/  LiteraUj,  "  he  prepared."  9  Isaiah  xlii.  6.  7. 

*  The  corrector  prefixed  to  this  quotation  from  Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  2,  after  the  word 
prophet :— "  Saith,  Behold  I  have  set  thee  for  a  light  of  the  nations,  that  thou 
ahouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.    Thus  saith  the  Lord,  who 
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I  have  set  thee  for  a  light  to  the  nations,  to  be  for  salvatioii 
unto  the  end  of  the  eartn.  Thus  says  the  Lord  who  redeemed 
thee,  the  God  of  Israel/'* 

15.  Because^  therefore  also  concerning  the  Sabbath,  it  is 
written  in  the  Decalogue,  in  which  he  spake  in  the  Mount 
Sina  to  Moses  face  to  face,  "  And  sanctify  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  with  pure  hands  and  a  pure  heart.'*  And  elsewhere 
he  says,  "  If  my  sons  keep  my  Sabbath,  then  will  I  bestow  my 
mercy  upon  them."'  The  Sabbath  he  speaks  of  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation. 

"  And  God  made  in  six  days  the  works  of  his  hands,  and 
finished  on  the  seventh  day  and  rested,  and  hallowed  it."* 
What  means,  "  he  finished  in  six  days  ?"  This  means,  that  in 
six  thousand  years  the  Lord  will  finish  all  things  ;  for  the  day 
Avith  him  signifies  a  thousand  years.""  Now  he  himself  testi- 
fies to  me,  saying  : — 

"  Behold  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  a  thousand  years." 
Therefore,  children,  in  six  days,  in  six  thousand  years,  all 
things  will  be  finished.  "  And  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day." 
This  moans :  when  his  Son,  having  come,  shall  abolish  time, 
and  judge  the  ungodly,  and  shall  change  the  sun,  and  the 
stars,  and  the  moon,  then  indeed  will  he  rest  on  the  seventh 
day.  Moreover,  he  says,  "  Thou  shalt  hallow  it  with  pure 
hands  and  pure  heart."  If,  therefore,  the  day  which  Grod 
hallowed,  any  one  can  now  sanctify,  being  pure  in  heart,*  we 
are  again  deceived.  But  if  not,  then  indeed  resting  aright 
wo  shall  sanctify  it,  when  we  ourselves  can  be  justified  :  and 
leaving  received  the  promise,  iniquity  no  longer  exists  ;  but 

redeemed  thee,  God.  And  agaia  the  prophet"  But  aU  was  agidn  erased  as 
occurring  below. 

i  Isaiah  xlix,  6,  7.  j  Corrector,  "  moreover." 

k  Exod.  XX.  8 ;  Deut  v.  12. 

I  Jer.  xvii.  24,  25.    For  "  sons  "  the  corrector  has  "  Israel." 

m  Gen.  ii.  2.  The  Chiliasm  is  illustrated  by  many  passages  in  the  fathers. 
2  Pet.  iii.  3,  8 ;  Psalm  xc.  4.    See  too  Ecclesiasticus  xviii.  10. 

n  The  corrector  inserts  hero, — "For  David  testifies  to  me,  saying.  For  a 
thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  as  yesterday  which  is  past,  and  a  watch  in  the 
night,"  Psalm  xc.  4. 

0  Corrected,  **  Except  he  is  pure  in  heart."  So  just  after,  for  "  again,"  he 
gives  "  in  all  things."  The  next  sentence  is  obscure  :  '*  for  '*  not "  the  corrector 
gives  "therefore"  at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence,  and  "  then  "  at  its 
close.  He  must  have  taken  the  opening  words  et  6e  ov,  to  stand  for  ide  ovr. 
The  passage  will  then  stand  thus  :  See  therefore,  then  resting  aright  we  shall 
sanctify  it,  when  we  ourselves  can  be  justified  ;  and  having  received  the 
promise,  iniquity  no  longer  exists  ;  but  all  things  having  been  made  new  by 
the  Lord,  then  shall  we  be  able  to  sanctify  it,  having  been  first  sanctified  our- 
selves." In  any  case,  yap  before  "  sanctified "  must  go  out  as  in  the  cor- 
rection. 
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all  things  having  been  made  new  by  the  Lord,  shall  we  not  be 
able  to  sanctify  it,  having  been  first  sanctified  ourselves  ?  He 
says  to  them,  moreover,  "  Your  new  moons  and  sabbaths  I  en- 
dure not."^  You  see  how  he  says,  not  **  Your  present  sab- 
baths are  acceptable,"  but,  "  that  which  I  made,"  on  which 
having  made  an  end  to  all  things,  I  shall  make  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  day,  which  is  the  beginning  of  another  world. 
Wherefore  also  we  pass  the  eighth  day  in  rejoicing,  whereon 
also  Jesus  arose  from  the  dead,«  and  having  been  manifested 
he  ascended  into  the  heavens. 

16.  And  again  also  concerning  the  temple,  I  will  say  to  you, 
how  being  deceived,  the  miserables  hoped  in  the  builSing  and 
not  in  their  God  who  made  them,  because  it  was  the  house  of 
God.  For  almost  in  the  manner  of  the  nations  did  they 
worship  him  in  the  temple.*"  But  how  speaks  the  Lord  when 
he  is  about  to  abolish  it  ?  Learn  : — "  Wno  has  measured  the 
heaven  with  a  span,  or  the  earth  with  his  palm  ?  Have  not 
I?  saith  the  Lord.  Tlie  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth 
is  the  footstool  of  my  feet :  "  What  house  will  ye  build  to  me, 
or  what  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?"* 

Ye  know  that  your  *  hope  is  vain.  And  moreover,  again  he 
says,  **  Behold,  they  who  have  destroyed  this  temple,  they 
shall  build  it.""  For  because  they  made  war,  it  was  destroyed 
bj''  the  enemies,  and  now  thev  and  the  servants  of  their  ene- 
mies rebuild  it.  Again,  how  the  city,  and  the  people,  and  the 
temple  of  Israel  was  about  to  be  given  up,  was  manifested  ; 
for  the  Scripture  says, — 

"  And  it  snail  be  in  the  last  days,  and  the  Lord  will  give  up 
the  sheep  of  the  pasture,  and  their  fold  and  tower  unto  de- 
struction."" And  it  happened  according  to  what  the  Lord 
spake.  But  let  us  seek  if  there  is  a  temple  of  God.  There 
is  -where  he  says  he  shall  make  and  prepare  one. 

For  it  is  written,  *'  And  it  shall  be  when  the  week  is  accom- 
plished, the  temple  of  God  shall  be  built  gloriously  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."*    I  find,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  temple. 

P  Isaiah  i.  13. 

?  Corrector :  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  resurrection  of  Christ  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  is  shown  by  several  passages  of  the  Gospels.  The  sentence 
may  be  connected  with  what  follows  ;  "  arose  fh)m  the  dead,  and  having  been 
manifested,  ascended  into  the  heavens."  As  there  is  no  pointing,  the  reader 
most  judge  for  himself :  editions  differ. 

**  That  is :  they  worshipped  the  temple  for  him.  Not  nnlike  our  image  wor- 
shippers. 

*  Isaiah  xl.  12.       <  Corrector : ''  their  hope."        «  Comp.  Isaiah  zliv.  17. 

V  Comp.  Isaiah  v. ;  Jer.  xv.  and  xxv. ;  Micah  iv. 

w  Dan.  iz.  24,  27  ;  Hag.  11. 10. 
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How  then  shall  it  be  built  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  Learn, 
"  Before  ye  believed  in  God,  the  habitation  of  our  heart  was 
corruptible  and  weak,  like  a  temple  truly  built  by  hand,  be- 
cause it  was  full  of  idolatry,  and  was  a  house  of  demons, 
through  doing  all  that  was  opposed  to  God  ;  but  it  shall  be 
built  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

[Learn  :  before  you  believed.*] 

Observe  that  the  temple  of  God  was  gloriously  built.  How? 
Learn.  When  we  received  the  remission  of  sins,  and  hoped 
in  his  name,^  wo  became  new,  created  again  from  the  begin- 
ning. Wherefore,  in  our  habitation  God  truly  dwells  in  us. 
How? 

His  word  of  faith ; 

The  calling  of  the  promise  ; 

The  wisdom  of  judgments  ; 

The  commandments  of  doctrine  ; 

He  himself  prophesying  in  us  ; 

Ho  himself  dwelling  in  us  ; 

Opening  unto  us  who  were  enslaved  to  death,  the  door  of 
the  temple, 

[Which]  is  the  mouth.  Giving  repentance  to  us.  He  leads 
us  into  the  incorruptible  temple.'  For  he  who  desires  to  be 
saved,  looks  not  to  man,  but  to  Him  who  dwells  in  him,  and 
speaks  to  Him,  astonished  at  never  having  either  heard  him 
speaking  such  words  with  his  mouth,  or  himself  desired  to 
hear  this, — is  the  spiritual  temple  built  by  the  Lord. 

17.  As  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  in  simplicity  to  manifest 
these  (things)  to  you,  my  soul  hopes  that  it  has  (iiot)  omitted 
anything.  For  if  concerning  present  or  future  things^  I  write 
to  you,  ye  would  not  understand  because  it  lies  in  parables. 
These  things  indeed  are  so.** 

18.  But  let  us  pass  to  another  (form  of)   knowledge  and 

a;  The  words  in  brackets  are  repeated  by  mistake.  The  preceding  passage 
strongly  favors  the  idea  that  the  author  was  a  (Jen tile  convert  from  idolatry. 
The  editors  compare  some  places  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  did  not 
scniple  to  quote  this  epistle  as  genuine.  This  very  passage  is  quoted  in  the 
Stronutta,  lib.  ii.,  to  prove  demoniacal  influences  upon  the  sinner,  beyond  aU 
controversy.  **  I  shall  require  to  say  no  more,  if  I  adduce  the  apostolic  BarnA- 
bas  as  a  witness  (now  he  was  one  of  the  seventy,  and  the  fellow-laborer  of 
Paul),  speaking  in  these  terms,  *  Before  we  beUeved,'  "  etc. 

y  Corrector  :  "  hoped  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

'  The  preceding  is  out  up  into  portions,  as  printed. 

a  This  short  section  has  been  considerably  altered  by  revisers,  and  according 
to  them  should  stand  thus :  '*  As  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  in  simplicity  to  mani- 
fest these  things  to  you,  my  mind  and  soul  in  my  desire  hopes  it  has  not  omitted 
any  of  those  things  which  promote  salvation.  For  if  concerning  present  or 
future  things  I  should  write  to  you,''  etc. 
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doctrine.  There  are  two  ways  of  doctrine  and  of  authority, 
the  one  of  light,  and  the  other  of  darkness  ;  but  great  is  tne 
diflference*  of  these  two  ways.  Over  one  indeed  are  set!  the 
light  bringing  angels  of  God,  and  over  the  other  ^  the  angels 
of  Satan.  And  he  is  Lord  for  ever  and  ever,  and  Prince  of 
the  present  time  of  iniquity. 

19.  The  way  of  light  then  is  of  this  sort :  If  any  one  is 
wishing  to  travel  this  way  to  the  appointed  place,  he  should 
be  zealous  in  his  works.  The  knowledge,  therefore,  which  is 
given  us  to  walk  herein  is  of  this  sort : 

Thou  shalt  love  Him  that  made  thee  ; 

Thou  shalt  fear  Him  that  fashioned  thee  ; 

Thou  shalt  glorify  Him  that  redeemed  thee  from  death  ; 

Thou  shalt  be  simple  in  heart,  and  rich  in  spirit ; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  those  who  go  in  the  way  of 
death ;  ^ 

Thou  shalt  hate  everything  which  is  not  pleasing  to  God ; 

Thou  shalt  hate  all  hypocrisy  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  forsake  the  commandments  of  the  Lord ; 

Thou  shalt  not  exalt  thyself,  but  shalt  be  lowly-minded  in 
all  things ; 

Thou  shalt  not  take  to  thyself  glory  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  take  evil  counsel  against  thy  neighbour  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  give  insolence  to  thy  soul  ;** 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  fornication  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  a  corrupter  of  youth  ; 

Let  not  the  Word  of  God  be  uttered  by  thee  in  impurity ; 

Thou  shalt  not  accept  the  person  of  any  ;* 

Rebuke  any  one  for  transgression ; 

Be  meek ; 

Be  quiet  ; 

Fear  the  words  which  thou  hearest.  Be  not'mindful  of  evil 
to  thy  brother.  Be  not  of  doubtful  mind  whether  it  shall  be 
or  not.  Thou  shalt  not  take  thy-'  name  in  vain.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  more  than  thine  enemy,  thy  own  souJ.^ 
Thou  shalt  not  slay  the  child  with  destruction,*  nor  again, 

b  For  "  difference,"  the  text  originaUy  had  "  corruption." 

c  The  text  has  eqj^  ot?,  which  is  plainly  an  error  for  «^  ffi. 

^  Sie ;  for,  **  thy  soul  to  insolence." 

e  The  corrector  inserts  at  the  beginning  of  this  clause  :  **  Thou  shalt  not  take 
evil  counsel." 

/  For  **  thy  name,"  the  corrector  gives  "  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

9  Corrector  :  **  Thy  neighbor  as  thy  own  souL" 

^  That  is,  not  procure  abortion. 
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shalt  thou  kill  that  which  is  born.    Thou  shalt  not  withdraw 
thy  hand  from  thy  son  or  from  thy  daughter,  but  from  child- 
hood shalt  thou  teach  them  the  fear  of  God.     Be  not  covetous 
of  what  is  thy  neighbour's.    Be  not  avaricious ;  nor  be  joined 
in  thy  soul  with  the  haughty,  but  converse  with  the  humble 
and  righteous.    Receive  as  good  things  the  trials  which  befall 
thee,  knowing  that  without  God  nothing  happens.     Be  not  of 
uncertain  mind,  nor  loquacious.     Be  subject  to  masters,  as  a 
type  of  God,  with  modesty  and  fear.    Thou  shalt  not  give  or- 
ders in  bitterness  to  thy  servant  or  to  thy  maiden,  who  trust 
in  the  same  God,  lest  they  should  not  fear  that  God  who  is 
above  both,  because  he  came  not  to  call  according  to  the  per- 
son, but  those  for  whom  the  Spirit  has  made  preparation. 
Thou  shalt  communicate  in  all  things  with  thy  neighbor,  and 
not  say  that  they  are  thine  own  ;  for  if  in  the  incorruptible 
ye  are  partakers,  how  much  rather  in  those  which  are  subject 
to  deatn.*     Thou  shalt  not  be  hasty  with  thy  tongue,  for  the 
mouth  is  a  snare  of  death.     As  far  as  thou  canst,  be  pure  in 
thy  soul.     Be  not  stretching  out  thy  hands  to  receive,  and 
contracting  them  to  give.     Thou  shalt  love  as  the  pupil  of 
thine  eye  every  one  who  speaks  to  thee  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Be  mindful  of  the  day  of  judgment,  day  and  night.    And  thou 
shalt  seek  out  every  day — either  doing  something  by  word,-' 
and  going  in  order  to  exhort,  and  meditating  in  order  to  save 
a  soul  by  thy  word, — or  by  thy  hands  thou  shalt  work  for  the 
redemption  of  thy  sins.     Thou  shalt  not  hesitate  to  give,  nor 
murmur  when  thou  givest.    But  thou  knowest  who  is  a  good 
recompenser  of  reward.     Thou  shalt  keep  what  thou  hast  re- 
ceived, neither  adding  nor  taking  away.     To  the  end  thou 
shalt  hate  evil ;  and  thou  shalt  judge  justly.    Thou  shalt  not 
cause  a  division.  Thou  shalt  pacify  those  who  contend,  bring- 
ing them  together.     Thou  shalt  confess  thy  sins.    Thou  shalt 
not  attend  to  prayer  with  an  evil  conscience.* 

20.  But  the  way  of  the  Black  one  is  full  of  crookedness  and 
of  cursing  ;  for  it  is  the  way  of  death  eternal'  with  punish- 
ment, wherein  are  what  destroy  their  soul — idolatry,  rashness, 
haughtiness  of  power,  hypocrisy,  double-heartedness,  adultery, 

<  Corrector  :  "  which  are  corruptible." 

j  This  defective  sentence  has  been  corrected  thus  :  Thou  shalt  seek  out  every 
day  the  faces  of  the  saints ;  either  by  word,  and  work,  and  labour  ;  doing 
[something?]  and  going,"  etc.  The  passage  is  faulty.  Hefele^s  text  reads, 
"  And  by  word  watching  and  going,"  etc.  Dressel  has,  "  or  by  word  watching 
and  going."  'The  TjSiaXoy ovKoitioovri  of  the  text  seems  to  be  for  rj  Sia 
Xoyov  Koitioov  Tt^  and  not  xoTtiGJvrt,    The  ri  is  partially  erased. 

*  Corrector  adds :  **  This  Is  the  way  of  light." 

t  The  text  has  aioovta  for  atoovtov. 
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murder,  rapine,  boasting,  transgressions,  fraud,  malice,  self- 
sufficiency,  poisonings  irreverence,**  persecutors  of  the  good, 
hating  truth,  loving  falsehood,  not  knowing  the  reward  of 
righteousness,  Aot  allied  to  good,  not  regarding  the  widow  and 
orphan  with  just  judgment,  watching  not  for  the  fear  of  God, 
but  for  evil, — from  whom  far  and  distant  are  meekness  and 
patience  )  loving  vanity,  following  after  a  reward^  not  pitying 
the  poor,  not  laboring  for  the  wearied  one  ;  rea^Jy  at  reviling; 
not  knowing  him  that  made  them  ;  slayers  of  children,  de- 
stroyers of  the  workmanship  of  God,  turning  away  him  that 
IS  needy,  and  oppressing  him  that  is  afflicted,  advocates  for 
the  rich,  lawless  judges  of  the  poor,  sinners  in  all  things. 

21.  It  is  well  that  he  who  has  learned  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord,  whatever  are  written,  should  walk  in  them.  For  he 
who  does  these  things,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  glori- 
fied ;  he  who  chooses  those  things  shall  perish  with  his  works* 
Therefore  (there  is)  a  resurrection  ;  therefore  a  reward.  I 
pray  you  who  are  superiors,  if  you  receive  any  counsel  of  my 
good- will,  have  with  yourselves  those  to  whom  ye  may  do 
good  ;  do  not  forsake  them.  The  day  is  near  wherein  all 
things  will  perish  with  the  Evil  one.  The  Lord  is  near,  and 
his  reward.  Again  and  again  I  pray  you,  be  your  own  legis- 
lators ;  of  your  own  good  abide  faithful  counsellers ;  take 
from  yourselves  all  hypocrisy  )  and  may  God,  who  rules  over 
all  the  world,  give  to  you  wisdom,  understanding,  prudence, 
knowledge  of  his  judgments,  patience.  Seek  ye  what  the 
Lord  seeks  from  you,  and  (so)  do  that  ye  may  be  found  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  Now  if  there  is  any  remembrance  of  good, 
remember  me,  meditating  on  these  things,  that  both  my  de- 
sire and  vigilance  may  turn  out  to  some  good.  I  pray  you, 
asking  your  favour,*  while  yet  the  good  vessel  is  with  yoii,^ 
fail  not  in  any  one  of  yourselves,  but  constantly  seek  these 
things,  and  fulfill  every  commandment;  for  it  is  worthy* 
Wherefore  I  was  the  more  zealous  to  write  to  the  best  of  my 
powen^  Farewell,  children  of  love  and  peace,  the  Lord  of 
glory  and  all  grace  be  with  your  spirit* 


»»»  Irreverence     Corrector  adds  Gv  ;  i. «.,  "  towards  €rod."    Tlie  preceding 
vices  are  arranged  in  a  single  c  olumn. 

»  LiteraUy  :  "  asking  grace." 

0  Or,  "  so  long  aa  the  good  vessel  is  with  70a ;"  t.'e.,  ''so  long  as  70a  are  in 
the  body. 

f>  Corrector  adds  i  "  in  order  to  rejoice  yoa." 
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Art.  V^^THEORIES  OF  CURRENCY. 
By  Eleazab  Lobd,  Esq.,  Piermont,  N.  T. 

[Except  the  war  itself,  which  the  nation  is  now  waging,  nd  snbject  iff 
of  greater  practical  moment  to  all  classes  than  that  which  is  so  ably  and 
thoroughly  discussed  in  this-  article.  It»  paramount  importance,  not 
simply  as  a  question  of  policy  and  finance,  but  also  because  of  its  mitn' 
ifold  bearings  on  the  morals  and  social  condition  of  the  nation,  as  weU 
as  on  the  prosecution  of  our  great  missionary  work  abroad,  is  our  apol- 
ogy— if  apology  be  needed— for  giving  it  a  place,  and  so  much  space,  in 
this  Review.  No  one's  views  are  entitled  to  a  more  careful  considera^ 
tion  than  Mr-Lord's.  As  already  expressed  they  have  attracted  no  little 
attention  in  high  quarters,  and  among  the  most  thoughtful  of  our  busi- 
ness men ;  and  their  influence  has  been  felt  for  good. — Editors.] 

As  a  subject  of  practical  concern  to  the  moral  and  social 
well-being  of  a  civilfeed  people,  there  is  no  one  within,  the 
scope  of  human  legislation  of  greater  or  more  immediate  and 
universal  importance  than  that  of  its  cnnency ;  yet  there  is 
no  subject  concerning  which  theories  and  opinions  are  more 
conflicting  and  unsettled,  or  practice  more  unstable  and  dis- 
astrous^ * 

The  currency  of  a  countiy  is,  like  the  implements  employed 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  an  artificial  means  of  effecting  re- 
sults which  are  essential  to  the  individual  and  social  interests, 
convenience,  security,  and  well-being  of  the  people ;  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  wages  of  every  kind  of  labor  and  skill 
may  at  once  be  made  to  supply  food,  clothing,  and  other  tem- 
poral wants,  and  by  which  the  products  of  land  and  machinery 
may  be  exchanged  and  distributed.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  motives  to  action  in  every  individual.  If  it  is  safe  and 
uniform  in  quality  and  sufficiency,  it  will  powerfully  tend  to 
promote  industry,  honesty  and  contentment.  If  deranged  and 
uncertain,  it  will  inevitably  tend  to  thriftlessness,  dishonesty 
and  social  degradation.  Those  elements  of  moral  character  on 
which  self-respect  and  mutual  confidence  depend,  will  be 
broken  down. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speech  in  the  national  Senate  in  1832, 
(see  his  Works,  vol,  3,  p.  394,)  observed,  that 

"  A  sound  currency  is  an  essential  and  indispensable  security  for  the  fruits 
of  industrj^and  honest  enterprise.  P^very  man  of  property  or  industry,  every 
man  who  desires  to  preserve  what  he  honestly  possesses,  or  to  obtain  what  he 
can  honestly  earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  circulating  medium ; 
snch  a  medium  as  shall  be  a  real  and  substantial  representative  of  property,  not 
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liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  or  blown  down  by 
the  breath  of  speculation,  but  made  stable  and  secure  by  its  immediate  relation 
to  that  which  the  whole  world  regards  as  of  permanent  value.  A  disordered 
currency  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  social  system,  and  encourages  propensities  de- 
structive of  its  happiness.  It  wars  against  industry,  frugality  and  economy ; 
and  it  fostere  the  evil  spirit  of  extravagance  and  speculation.  Of  all  the  con- 
trivances for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  have  been  so  effect- 
ual as  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most  effectual 
of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field  with  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's 
brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation,  these  bear  lightly  on 
the  mass  of  the  community,  compared  with  a  fraudulent  currency,  and  the  rob- 
beries committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has  recorded  for 
instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demoralizing  tendency,  the 
injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  on  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed  of  a 
deluded  paper  currency,  authorized  by  law,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by 
Government." 

His  statements  and  reasonings  as  to  the  effects  of  an  inse- 
cure and  fluctuating  currency  are  just  and  incontestible ;  but 
he  suggests  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  oft 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  people  help  themselves  and 
avoid  the  evils  from  which  they  suffer,  ii  the  Government 
does  not  do  its  duty  by  prescribing,  providing  and  maintaining 
a  sound  currency,  uniformly  sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  ends 
to  be  answered  by  it  ?  To  say  that  paper,  to  be  safe  as  cur- 
rency, must  be  "  a  real  and  substantial  representative  of  pro- 
perty," is  obviously  just  and  true :  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  can  be  "  made  stable  and  secure  by  its  immediate  relation 
to  that  which  the  whole  world  regards  as  of  permanent  value," 
— that  is,  to  gold.  For  it  is  as  impossible  to  maintain  the  sup- 
posed hjimediate  relation,  that  of  immediate  exchangeability 
tor  coin  on  demand,  as  to  provide  and  keep  in  circulation  a 
sufficiency  of  coin  to  supersede  and  render  the  use  of  paper 
needless. 

It  is  a  first  duty,  and  ought  to  be  a  first  object  of  the  civil 
government — especially  of  a  republican,  which  purports  to  be 
a  government  of  the  people  by  themselves — ^to  preclude  the 
evils  above  refened  to  by  providing  a  safe,  uniform  and  sufli- 
cient  currency,  receivable  alike  in  all  payments,  public  and  pri- 
vate. Such  a  cuiTency  is  a  vital  necessity  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  community.  It  is  as  essential,  and  as  necessa- 
rily to  be  provided  for  by  law,  as  are  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  obligation  of  contracts;  and  in  proportion  as  such 
provision  has  been  withheld  or  inadequately  made  in  any 
countiy,  have  the  people  been  liable  to  the  evils  in  question. 
The  money  of  a  country  is  a  means  of  mighty  and  decisive 
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power  over  property  of  every  kind,  and  over  the  labor,  the 
natural  rights,  and  the  individual  and  social  welfare  of  the 
people.  To  crafty,  selfish  and  aspiring  men,  the  temptation 
to  abuse  such  power  is  too  insidious  and  seductive  to  be  resist- 
ed ;  and  it  is  to  the  manner  in  which  that  power  is  employed 
in  different  countries  that  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the 
ruling  class,  and  the  abject  condition  of  the  people,  is  wholly 
or  in  a  very  large  degree  to  be  ascribed. 

To  guard  the  Hebrews  in  respect  to  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects directly  relating  to  their  individual  integrity  in  their  pe- 
cuniary and  commercial  transactions,  and  to  their  natural  and 
social  rights  and  welfare,  the  divine  Lawgiver  prescribed  fixed 
standards  of  measures  of  length,  of  capacity,  and  of  weights. 
The  current  rate,  value,  or  estimation  in  reckoning,  exchanges 
and  payments,  of  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  used  as  money,  was 
determined  by  their  weight,  according  to  the  prescribed  stand- 
ard of  weights.  The  rate  at  which  the  respective  pieces  of 
given  weight  were  current,  was  expressed  in  the  terms  of 
notation  by  which  the  respective  weights  were  defined,  and 
by  which  also  the  price  of  things  sold  for  money  was  express- 
ea.  A  shekel,  for  instance,  denoted  a  certain  fixed  weight. 
The  price  of  an  article  sold  was  expressed  as  so  many  shekels. 
He  who  bought  an  article  for  ten  shekels,  paid  for  it  by  weigh- 
ing and  delivering  ten  shekels  of  silver,  or  of  gold,  if  that  was 
stipulated  in  the  agreement.  To  deviate  from  this  rule  by 
using  false  weights  or  otherwise,  was  to  trespass  on  the  rights 
of  the  other  party,  and  to  violate  the  statute  and  incur  its 
penalty.  But  let  it  be  obsery^ed,  that  under  this  system,  which 
was  perfect  in  its  principles  and  its  ethics,  the  silver  (the 
money  delivered  in  payments)  was  not  a  rule  or  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  things  bought  and  sold  in  any  other  sense  or 
respect,  than  the  price  asked  for  those  things  was  a  rule  or 
measure  of  the  quantity  in  weight  of  the  silver  to  be  paid. 
They  were  exchanged  as  equivalents  in  barter ;  not  as  equiva- 
lents in  respect  to  their  inherent  properties.  When  Abraham 
had  ascertained  from  Ephroh  that  his  price  for  the  field  of 
Macphela  was  400  shekels  of  silver,  he  weighed  and  delivered 
to  Ephron  "  the  silver  which  he  had  named — four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  cuiTent  money  with  the  merchant."  Gen. 
xxiii.  Ephron  considered  the  field  as  good  to  him,  as  desira- 
ble or  valuable  as  400  shekels  of  silver  would  be.  Abraham 
wanted  the  field :  it  was  more  desirable  to  him  than  the  number 
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of  shekels  named,  and  therefore  he  gave  that  number.     The 
weight  of  the  shekel  being  fixed  and  invariable^  served  as  a 
^rule  of  comparison  and  calculation  with  respect  both  to  the 
land  and  the  silver. 

We  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  theories  of  currency 
at  present  before  the  country,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  as 
to  its  nature  and  office,  and  the  principles  and  measures  neces- 
sary to  render  it  safe,  uniform,  and  adequate  to  its  objects. 

I.  The  theory,  that  the  currency — the  money  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  passed  in  exchange  for  land,  labor,  com- 
modities and  debts, — should  possess  intrinsic  valucy — an  in- 
herent natural  property  rendering  it  useful  and  desirable :  that 
it  should  consist  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  reason  that  those 
metals  possess  the  requisite  natural  property :  and  that  being 
coined  and  a  specific  degree  of  intrinsic  value  being  assumed 
and  stamped  on  the  respective  pieces  in  arithmetical  figures, 
it  should  be,  according  to  those  figures,  a  rule  or  standard  by 
which  to  reckon  the  market  price  or  exchangeable  value  of 
other  things  as  expressed  by  the  same  figures.  By  this  theory 
the  fixed  intrinsic  value  oi'  coin  was  to  be  the  rule  of  com- 
parison, calculation,  proportion,  like  inches,  feet,  yards,  in 
measures  of  length.  As  values  are  of  diflferent  degrees  or 
proportions  to  each  other,  like  weights  and  lengths,  which 
required  to  be  expressed  in  figures  or  signs  of  proportion,  it 
was  necessary  to  fix  and  specify  the  inherent  value  of  coin,  as 
a  rule  by  which  to  calculate  the  diflerent  degrees  of  value  in 
different  things  so  as  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  ascer- 
tain the  difierence. 

This  as  a  theory  may  seem  plausible  and  prepossessing; 
but  in  practice,  unless  in  barbarous  countries  where  pecuniary 
transactions  are  limited  and  where  mutual  confidence  and  the 
use  of  credit  are  unknown,  it  is  fallacious  And  inadequate  to 
its  object. 

First,  becaftise  the  precious  metals  do  not  exist  or  are  not 
attainable  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  an  adequate  cur- 
rency in  coin  for  the  demands  of  internal  and  foreign  traffic  in 
a  highly  productive,  prosperous,  and  commercial  country 
like  our  own.  They  are  not  attainable  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  facilitate  and  liquidate  a  tenth  part  of  the  exchanges  and 
payments  which  are  necessary;  and  either  traffic  and  ex- 
changes must  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of 
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coin,  or  the  defect  must  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  credit, 
trust  in  personal  promises  expressed  in  book  accounts,  notes 
of  hand,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. — mere  tokens  or  cer-* 
tificates  of  indebtedness — not  money,  not  currency,  not  things 
of  intrinsic  value. 

Secondly,  Because,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  metals 
were  at  any  time  attainable,  they  could  not  be  controlled  and 
retained  under  our  system  of  commercial  relations  and  inter- 
course with  other  nations.  Being,  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic value,  exportable  commodities,  and  as  much  wanted  ip 
other  countries  as  in  this,  they  would  be  constantly  liable  by 
being  drained  away,  to  become  inadequate  in  quantity,  and 
thereby  disastrously  to  depress  the  exchaifgeable  values  of  all 
other  commodities.  For  it  is  essential  to  its  being  a  just 
measure  of  the  value  of  other  things  that  the  coin  should  it- 
self be  uniform  in  quantity  as  that  yard-sticks  should  be  uni- 
formly of  the  same  length  to  be  just  measures  of  cloth,  or  that 
weights,  gallons,  bushels,  acres  and  miles,  as  defined  and  fixed 
by  statute,  should  be  invariable  as  measures.  Those  measures 
of  quantity  are  purely  arbitrary  enactments  of  law ;  and  in 
like  manner  it  is  solely  in  virtue  of  legal  prescription  and 
definition  that  coin  is  sanctioned  as  currency  at  a  specific  and 
fixed  rate  expressed  by  those  marks  of  notation  in  which  com- 
mercial computations  and  exchanges  are  expressed.  Coin,  as 
having  intrinsic  value  is  a  commodity  of  trade  and  commerce 
like  wheat  and  cloth,  and  is  liable  like  them  to  be  afiected  by 
alternate  scarcity  and  abundance.  As  currency  it  is  its  legal 
value  denomination  or  rate  in-espective  of  its  market  price  as 
a  commodity,  that  is  fixed  by  statute  constituting  it  a  rule  by 
which  to  compare  and  reckon  the  fluctuating  value  or  market 
price  of  other  things. 

As  such  to  be  a  uniform  rule,  and  applicable  at  all  times  and 
to  all  commodities,  the  quantity  must  be  uniformly  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  trade.  For  as  the  quantity  is  reduced  below 
the  demands  of  trade,*  the  exchangeable  value  or  market  price 
of  other  things,  supposing  them  to  remain  as  abundant  as  be- 
fore, will  be  reduced.  Thus  if,  with  an  adequate  currency  of 
coin,  indicated  by  gold  and  silver  being  at  par  in  the  market 
as  commodities,  the  legal  dollar  was  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  then  if  tlie  quantity  of 
coin  were  diminished  one  half,  the  legal  dollar  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  exchangeable  value  of  two  bushels  of  wheat.   The 
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intrinsic  value — ^the  value  for  use — of  the  wheat,  might  re- 
main as  before.  The  exchangeable  value  would  be  reduced 
one  half.  The  legal  value  of  the  dollar  would  remain  un- 
changed, but  its  exchangeable  value  would  be  doubled ;  and 
as  a  commodity  it  would  be  said  to  be  at  a  premium  of  100 
per  cent.,  solely  because  the  quantity  of  legal  coin  with  which 
the  price  of  all  other  things  was  to  be  compared  and  paid,  was 
diminished.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  to  be  a  standard,  the 
quantity  must  be  uniform  in  relation  and  proportion  to  the 
payments  to  be  effected,  so  that  the  legal  value  or  rate  and  ^ 
the  intrinsic  value  or  price  in  the  market,  of  coin,- might  be 
uniformly  the  same.  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  thing  is  its  value 
for  use,  which  at  different  times  may  be  indefinitely  greater  or 
less  than  at  a  given  time.  The  exchangeable  value  is  the  price 
at  which  a  thing  will  sell,  which  will  depend  on  the  pro- 
portion of  supply  to  demand,  and  more  or  less  on  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Metallic  coin  cannot  be  a  just  or  uniform  standard  by  which 
to  (Jetermine  the  value  or  price  of  other  things  unless  it  be 
{1)  sufficient  in  quantity  for  thfe  purposes  of  currency ;  nor 
unless  (2)  an  invariable  intrinsic  value  be  affixed  to  it  as  cur- 
rency ;  nor  unless  {3}  it  be  precluded  from  circulation  and  also 
from  beina:  sold  as  a  commodity,  at  either  more  or  less  than 
par  as  fixed  by  law.  To  make  that  a  standard  which  is  itself 
variable  and  subject  to  fluctuations,  is  no  less  absurd  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  than  it  would  be  in  relation  to  measures 
of  length.  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  seized  upon  that  unchage- 
able  inherent  property  of  metal  as  his  standard,  which  could 
not  be  altered  or  affected  by  external  circumstances  or  vicissi- 
tudes of  trade.  His  rule  of  measurement  was  uniform  and 
exclusive,  as  applied  to  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  used  as  cur- 
rency. He  did  not  prescribe  a  specific  weight  to  a  piece  of 
gold  or  silver,  to  be  binding  as  the  rule  in  case  of  its  being 
employed  in  paying  debts  and  balances,  and,  in  case  of  its  be- 
ing scarce  and  in  demand  for  export,  another  rule  by  which 
to  estimate  and  reckon  it.  He  legislated  concerning  it,  not  to 
determine  what  price  it  should  be  sold  for  tw  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, but  solely  what  it  should  pass  for  in  its  relation  as 
money,  as  a  sign  of  proportion  and  a  common  multiple  in 
reckoning  and  accounts.  It  would  have  been  as  little  like  in- 
finite wisdom  to  prescribe  the  price  at  which  gold  should  at 
All  times  and  places  be  sold  as  merchandise,  as  to  prescribe  a 
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uniform  price  of  labor  per  day,  or  of  wheat,  eloth  and  other 
articles  of  consuuiption,  without  reference  to  the  fluctuations 
of  supjily  and  demand,  or  to  apply  yard-sticks  or  other  meajs- 
ures  of  length  as  standards  by  which  to  measure  liquids,  or  to 
determine  by  figures  of  arithmetic  that  things  were  stationary 
when  they  were  in  motion,  or  that  inherent  and  commercial 
values  meant  precisely  the  same. 

Trade,  exchange  oi  commodities,  may  be  hampered  or  sup- 
pressed by  statute  y  but  to  whatever  extent  it  is  carried  on,  it 
18  uncontrolably  governed  by  the  relations  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply. Exchangeable  and  relative  values  can  no  more  be  pre- 
scribed or  controlled  by  law  than  the  quantities  of  commodi- 
ties offered  for  sale  can  be  predetermined  and  fixed  by  statute^ 
These  questions  are  as  much  out  of  the  sphere  of  human  leg- 
islation as  is  the  pature  and  force  of  gravitation. 

The  object  and  office  of  a  currency — all  it  is  designed  for> 
all  it  can  accomplish,  and  all  that  is  wanted  of  it-^is  simply 
its  use  as  an  instrument,  its  instrumentality  in  facilitating  ex-  . 
changes  and  payments.  It  is  not  properly  any  part  of  its  ob- 
ject to  be  a  commodity  of  commerce,  or  to  constitute  dormant 
accumulated  wealth,  concentrated  pecuniary  power.  As  cur- 
rency it  is  a  creature  of  law,  an  institution  of  utility  for  the 
common  benefit  as  an  instrument,  a  help;  and  as  such  its 
utility  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  or  properties  of  the 
material  employed  in  circulation.  If  the  material  be  metallic 
and  have  as  a  commodity  a  commercial  and  exchangeable 
value,  it  is  not  in  that  relation,  or  for  that  reason,  that  it  is 
useful  as  currency.  The  law  providing  for  its  coinage  and 
legalizing  it  as  currency,  has  no  reference  to  it  as  a  commodity 
of  cammerce.  In  that  relation  it  is  not  currency,  nor  a  stand- 
ard or  measure  of  value,  or  of  computing  values,  but  is  itselt 
a  subject  of  valuation,  price,  as  really  as  wheat  or  any  other 
commodity  of  trade.  The  political  economists,  theorists  and 
law-makers  have  nevertheless  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  thq  inherent  i>ropeities  of  gold  and  silver  that  alike 
give  them  value  as  connnoditics  of  commerce,  and  make  them 
standards  of  value  as  currency. 

II.  The  theory  of  a  currency  not  of  in.trinsic  value  but 
simply  representative  of  value,  is  to  be  considered.  This 
theory  supposes  that  the  deficiency  of  gold  for  the  purposes 
of  currency  may  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  paper  (Bank  notes) 
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by  legalizing  it  as  representing  that  metal  so  as  to  circulate 
with  it  as  its  equivalent ;  as  if  it  were  gold  itself  by  being  by 
law  convertible  into  metallic  coin  at  pleasure.  The  laws 
sanction  this  theory  as  it  has  hitherto  been  acted  on,  by  char- 
tering banks  with  authority  to  issue  paper  as  money  in 
virtue  of  its  purporting  to  represent  gold  and  promising  to 
deliver  on  demand  what  it  represents*  But  the  theory  in  its 
very  terms  supposes  a  deficiency  of  gold  for  the  purposes  of 
currency, — a  deficiency  which  the  paper  is  to  supply — ^a 
deficiency  which  is  shown  by  experience  to  amount  on  an 
average  to  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cur- 
rency required  for  use  in  the  traffic  and  business  of  the  people. 
The  paper  therefore  purports  to  represent  to  that  extent  what 
does  not  exist,  or  is  not  possessed  by  the  banks,  nor  within 
their  control.  And  when  demand  is  made  for  more  than  they 
possess  or  can  get,  their  promises  fail ;  their  paper  loses  its 
assumed  representative  chM^acter,  confidence  in  it  is  with- 
drawn, it  ceases  to  be  current  and  becomes  the  instrument  of 
evil. 

This  theory  is  replete  with  paradoxes  such  as  that  of  pur- 
porting to  make  the  paper  as  currency  a  representative  of 
gold  both  as  to  its  intrinsic  value  as  an  article  bf  merchandise, 
and  as  to  its  legal  value  as  currency ;  as  if  the  difierence 
might  be  obviated  by  including  both  under  one  name.  The 
paper  itself  possessing  no  inherent  value,  and  not  being  a 
commodity  oi  trade  and  export,  is  yet  expected  to  fulfil  the 
twofold  purpose  of  representing  the  inherent  value  of  gold, 
and  of  being  a  standard  by  which  to  determine  the  variable 
market  value  or  price  of  commodities.  As  well  might  the 
inherent  value  of  wheat,  i.  e.  its  value  for  use  as  the  staff  of 
life,  be  the  standard  by  which  to  determine  the  price  at  which 
it  should  be  sold  in  the  market ;  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
foreseen,  prescribed  by  law,  or  in  any  way  represented. 

The. paper  though  legalized  as  representing  coin,  does  not 
in  fact  represent  that  article.  Yet  it  is  expected  to  supply  its 
place  and  to  circulate  with  it  as  its  equivalent.  The  public 
credulity  prompted  by  necessity,  tolerates  this  notion  till  the 
demand  for  gold  for  export  puts  it  to  the  test,  when  it  fails  to 
effect  its  object  and  occasions  disaster  and  confusion.  Under 
one  modification  or  another  this  theory  has  been  kept  in 
practice  only  for  lack  of  a  better.  The  national  government 
not  having  provided  a  national  and  better  system,  the  matter 
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has  been  left  to  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states.  A 
great  number  of  banks,  independent  of  each  other,  have  been 
chartered  ;  with  authority  to  issue  notes  on  their  own  credit 
to  be  put  in  circulation  as  money.  They  have  naturally  been 
inclined  to  use  their  privilege  and  power,  by  lending  as  much 
of  their  credit  as  possible.  Fluctuations  in  quantity  relatively 
to  the  demands  of  trade,  panics,  bankruptcy,  demoralization 
and  misery  have  naturally  ensued. 

It  is  not  possible  that  a  currency  founded  on  this  theory 
should  be  stable,  uniform  and  adequate  to  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  requisite  exchanges  and  settlements.  It  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  from  the  erroneous  and  antagonist 
principles  and  false  assumptions  involved  in  it  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it,  be  unstable,  unsafe  and  inadequate.  It  has 
been  tried  and  is  known  by  its  fruits. 

in.  What  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  public  de- 
mand is  a  safe  and  uniform  currency  adequate  at  all  times  to 
its  object  as  an  instrument  whereby  to  facilitate  and  effect  ex- 
changes and  payments. 

1.  It  must  be  safe — that  those  w^ho  receive  it  in  exchange 
for  other  things  may  not  suffer  loss  by  its  becoming  depre- 
ciated, uncurrent  and  worthless  in  their  hands. 

2.  It  must  be  constantly  sufficient  in  quantity  relatively  to 
the  exchanges  and  payments  to  be  effected,  or  it  cannot  be  a 
unifonn  instrument  of  effecting  those  objects.  If  the  quantity 
is  relatively  deficient  it  can  effect  but  a  part  of  the  payments 
and  facilitate  but  a  part  of  the  exchanges  required.  It  will 
not  be  uniform  as  an  instrument,  a  medium,  but  dispropor- 
tioned,  inadequate,  variable. 

3.  To  be  «afe  it  must  represent  value,  property ;  property 
existing,  possessed,  and  within  control  in  virtue  of  it«  legal 
and  immediate  relation  to  that  which  it  represents. 

4.  As  an  instrument,  medium  of  calculation  and  settlement, 
between  buyer  and  seller,  debtor  and  creditor,  it  cannot  repre- 
sent itself  as  property. 

5.  To  be  uniform  as  an  instrument  of  exchanges  and  pay- 
ments, it  must  be  a  legal  tender,  deliverable  and  receivable 
alike  at  all  times  and  places  within  the  sphere  in  which  it  is 
to  circulate.  It  cannot  be  unifonn  if  only  a  part  of  it  is  a 
legal  tender  and  the  rest  not ;  that  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 
government,  a  mockery  to  the  people,  productive  of  antago- 
nism, confusion  and  evil  in  practice. 
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Its  office  as  an  instrument  being  that  of  a  representative  of  . 
value,  and  as  truly  so  whether  it  be  coin  and  have,  in  another 
relation — that  is,  as  a  commodify  of  merchandise — ^intrinsic 
value,  or  paper,  having  no  intrinsic  or  commercial  value,  it  is 
plain  that  to  render  it  safe  and  adequate  to  its  objects  as  repre- 
senting coin,  coin  to  a  like  amount  must  actually  exist  and  be 
possessed  or  at  immediate  command,  or  the  evils  of  our  past 
experience  will  inevitably  ensue.  But  such  quantity  of  con- 
trollable coin  being  impossible,  the  vital  question  is.  Can  pa- 
per, legalized  as  currency,  be  rendered  secure  as  a  representa- 
tive of  property — safe  for  a  man  to  receive  and  hold  in  place 
of  the  property  which  he  sells  and  delivers,  and  certain  to  be 
current  and  to  be  received  at  the  same  rate  for  whatever  pro- 
perty he  agrees  to  buy  ?  If  it  can  be  so  secured  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  value,  then  it  may  answer  all  the  legitimate 
pui-poses  of  a  currency.  In  many  respects  it  would  be  prefer- 
able for  those  purposes  to  gold,  were  that  article  at  all  times 
possessed  in  sufficient  abundance ;  and  there  would  be  no 
more  sense  in  enacting  that  it  should  be  redeemable  in  gold 
on  demand,  than  there  would  be  in  enacting  that  metallic  coin 
should  be  redeemable  on  demand  in  stamped  paper  or  in  bushels 
of  wheat.  Such  enactments,  even  were  it  certain  that  they 
would  be  complied  with,  would  add  nothing  to  the  safety  or 
the  utility  of  the  article  employed  as  currency,  but  would  in- 
juriously interfere  with  its  proper  function.  Paper  money  if 
made  safe  as  a  representative  oi  property  at  the  uniform  legal 
rate  affixed  to  it,  would  as  cuiTency  be  as  safe  for  use  as  coin 
can  be,  and  would  be,  at  that  uniform  rate,  at  all  times  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  every  kind  of  property.  If  the  holder 
desired  to  possess  gold  the  paper  would  purchase  it  at  the 
market-price,  as  readily  and  by  the  same  rule, — as  it  would 
purchase  wheat  or  anything  existing  and  for  sale.  Having  it- 
self no  intrinsic  value  and  no  market-price,  and  as  an  instru- 
ment being  made  by  law  a  fixed  rule  of  reckoning  in  effecting 
purchases  and  payments,  it  cannot  be  affected  by  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  use  of  it  in  facilitating 
purchases  and  sales,  reckonings  and  payments,  cannot  alter  its 
invariableness  as  a  rule,  any  more  than  the  figure  2  can  be 
altered  so  as  to  signify  more  or  less  by  using  it  in  computing 
different  sums.  Its  effect  when  passed  from  one  man  to  another 
is  like  that  of  a  certificate  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  or  received ; 
or  an  order  for  a  specific  amount  as  the  price  of  an  article 
purchased. 
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Now  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  paper  to  be  employed 
as  cuiTency  may  be  rendered  secure  as  representing  property 
— secure  in  all  the  relations^and  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
a  circulating  medium  is  wanted.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
valid  lien  on  property  held  in  pledge  as  security  for  the  notes 
issued  as  representing  it.  Suppose  that  the  govemn;ent  de- 
sired to  institute  a  safe  and  imiform  national  currency,  ade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  trade,  and  receivable  for  all  dues,  and 
at  all  places  alike : 

That  the  government  had  occasion  to  issue  its  bonds  as 
liens  on  all  the  property  of  the  countrj^  and  backed  by  its 
power  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  on  the  property  pledged, 
to  an  amount  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  currency ;  and  to  sell  and  deliver  the  bonds  as  se- 
curity for  loans : 

That  the  bonds  as  representing  the  property  of  the  whole 
people  and  its  liability  to  taxation,  were  universally  regarded 
as  perfectly  secure,  as  secure  to  individuals  holding  them  as 
the  lands  or  other  private  property  owned  and  held  by  them : 

That  to  put  them,  in  their  representative  character,  in  a 
form  to  be  circulated  as  currency  by  and  for  the  use  and  ben- 
efit of  the  people  who  owned  the  pledged  property  and  paid 
the  taxes  on  it,  the  government  should  sell  them  to  banking 
associations  and  receive  pay  for  them : 

That  the  government  should  execute  notes  of  different  de- 
nominations 'Suitable  for  circulation  and  stamped  as  having 
when  issued  the  same  force  as  liens  on  the  pledged  property 
as  the  bonds  for  large  sums  for  which  as  currency  they  were 
to  be  substituted : 

That  each  association  on  delivering  to  the  government  a 

{)ortion  of  the  bonds  issued  to  it  as  security  for  loans  and 
eaviug  them  in  pledge  as  security  for  an  equal  amoimt  of  notes 
for  circulation,  should  receive  from  the  government  in  place 
of  them  the  same  amount  of  notes,  which  the  association  might 
then  issue  as  currency  by  discounting  commercial  paper  at 
their  own  discretion  and  risk  as  in  case  of  banks  issuing  notes 
of  their  own  device  and  manufacture : 

That  the  notes  so  delivered  and  put  in  circulation  should  be 
a  legal  tender  in  all  payments : 

That  no  association  to  which  such  notes  were  delivered 
should  be  authorized  or  permitted  to  issue  or  circulate  any 
other  kind  or  description  of  notes  whatever.. 
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It  is  plain  that  in  such  case  the  circulating  notes  would  be 
as  effectually  secured  as  the  transferable  bonds  for  which  they 
were  substituted.  If  the  bonds  for  large  sums  were  safe  as 
investments,  productive  interest  bearing  investments,  the  bonds 
for  small  sums  called  notes  would  be  safe  for  circulation  as 
currency  transferable  by  deliveiy  from  hand  to  hand.  If  the 
bonds  were  not  deemed  to  be  secure  aa  investments,  purchase 
money  or  loans  could  not  be  obtained  for  them,  the  exigencies 
of  the  government  could  not  be  supplied  and  its  operations 
and  expenditures  must  cease.  If  issued  in  amounts  adapted 
for  circulation  as  currency,  the  people  would  be  directly  and 
immensely  benefited  by  their  use,  and  every  tax-payer  and 
every  person  owning  or  interested  in  the  land  and  other 
property  pledged  for  their  security  would  have  the  strongest 
motives  to  maintain  their  safety.  They  would  maintain  it  to 
prevent  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  themselves. 

Effectual  security  being  practicable  (not  only  in  the  way 
above  specified,  but  in  other  ways),  it  remains  to  consider  the 
manner  of  distribution  and  use  of  the  national  bonds  as  cur- 
rency, by  banking  associations  as  an  agency  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  Such  associations  are  requisite 
in  different  localities  throughout  the  country,  for  the  local 
convenience  of  the  people  in  their  pecuniary  transactions ;  as 
centres  of  issue,  distribution,  collection,  deposit  and  safe 
keeping  of  the  currency  needed  and  used  by  the  surrounding 
people  in  their  traffic  and  payments.  Having  the  national 
bonds  in  the  form  of  notes  for  circulation  as  currency,  they 
distribute  them  for  use  among  the  people  by  discounting  the 
notes  of  individuals ;  that  is,  lending  them  for  short  periods 
on  the  security  of  negotiable  commercial  paper,  notes  of  hand, 
made  payable  at  certain  dates.  The  payment  of  those  dis- 
counted notes  would  replace  the  circulating  notes  to  be  in 
like  manner  relent  and  issued.  By  this  process  the  amount 
actually  required  to  facilitate  exchanges  and  payments  for  the 
time  being  would  be  regulated.  For  the  consideration  that 
interest  must  be  paid  on  sums  temporarily  borrowed,  would 
deter  men  from  getting  commercial  paper  discounted  for 
larger  sums  of  circulating  notes  than  were  needed  for  use. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  bank  could  well  afford  and  would 
have  strong  motives  of  self  interest  to  hold  unemployed  such 
of  the  notes  as  were  not  really  wanted  for  use.  For,  having 
a  constant  income  from  the  whole  amount  of  its  notes  in  their 
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character  as  government  bonds  its  additional  gain  from  dis- 
counts would  be  satisfactory  if  less  than  the  whole  amount 
were  constantly  lent  for  circulation.  Thus,  suppose  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  had  $100,000,  which  they  wished  to  invest 
in  a  productive  uiterest-beariug  security.  They  lend  that 
sum  to  the  govermnent  for  a  term  of  years,  and  receive  that 
amount  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annum.  They  deposit  the  bonds  as  a  pledge  for  notes  to 
the  same  amount.  They  then  lend  portions  of  the  notes  from 
week  to  week  for  short  periods,  for  use  as  currency,  by  dis- 
counting conmiercial  paper,  deducting  the  interest  in  each 
case  in  advance.  If  the  commercial  notes  are  paid  as  they 
fall  due,  the  bank  relends  and  issues  the  returned  circulating 
notes.  If  the  whole  of  the  circulating  notes  are  constantly 
wanted  for  use  as  currency,  and  satisfactory  paper  equal  to 
the  whole  amount  is  offered  for  discount,  the  bank  may  re- 
ceive si;t  or  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  six 
per  cent,  receivable  on  the  amount  of  their  pledged  bonds ; 
enough  perhaps  to  double  their  income  after  defraying  the  in- 
cidental expenses.  They  can  therefore  afford  to  lend  less  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  circulating  notes ;  restricting  their 
discounts  and  issues  from  week  to  week  to  the  actual  de- 
mands for  circulation ;  and  their  own  safety  will  dictate  that 
course.  If  the  whole  amount  is  actually^  needed  for  ..use  in 
circulation,  commercial  paper  that  may  be  safely  discounted 
will  be  ofiered  for  it.  If  the  whole  amount  is  not  so  needed 
those  who  have  such  paper  will  not  get  so  much  of  it  dis- 
counted as  to  subject  them  to  a  loss  of  interest  on  sums  not 
wanted  for  use ;  and  the  fear  of  incurring  loss  will  deter  the 
banks  from  discounting,  conmiercial  notes,  the  safety  of  which 
is  doubtful.  To  whatever  extent  the  government  notes  were 
put  in  circulation  as  cuiTency  they  would  be  safe  to  the  holder, 
even  if  the  bank  suffered  loss  and  became  bankrupt  by  dis- 
counting unsafe  and  worthless  commercial  paper. 

On  the  plan  thus  sketched  no  benefit  would  be  gained  or 
injury  prevented  by  restricting  the  number  of  banking  associ- 
ations, or  the  amount  of  pledged  capital,  or  notes  for  circula- 
tion. If  left  free  in  these  respects,  banks  and  the  currency 
would  regulate  and  adjust  themselves  consistently  with  the 
demands  of  trade  and  the  interests  of  the  community.  A 
monopoly  of  the  money  power  in  the  hands  of  designing  and 
unscrupulous  men  would  be  precluded.     If  no  restrictions 
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were  interposed,  men  possessing  capital  wherewith  to  purchase 
the  required  bonds  or  property  to  be  pledged  as  security  for 
the  circulating  notes,  and  being  prohibited  from  issuing  any 
other  than  the  secured  government  notes,  would  have  no 
poVer  which  they  could  abuse  so  as  to  injure  anybody  but 
themselves.  The  only  way  in  which  they  could  injure  the 
people  would  be  that  of  sacrificing  their  own  interests  by 
lending  less  of  their  notes  for  circulation  than  were  wanted 
for  use.  If  mgre  banks  were  organized  than  could  carry  on 
the  business  advantageously  ;  or  if  they  issued  more  notes  than 
were  wanted  for  use  as  currency,  those  mistakes  would  be 
easily  corrected.  If  men  were  at  liberty  to  institute  banks  of 
issue  on  this  plan  at  pleasure,  motives  of  interest  would  induce 
the  institution  of  as  many  of  them  as  were  wanted,  and  not  of 
more.  No  restraint  ought  to  be  imposed  by  law  on  such  lib- 
erty, any  more  than  on  the  liberty  to  construct  houses,  ships, 
or  any  kind  of  tools.  The  results  under  the  Free  banking-law 
in  this  state  for  26  years  may  be  appealed  to  as  showing  that 
where  capital  has  to  be  invested  and  pledged  for  all  the  notes 
issued,  there  is  no  danger  of  more  banks  being  established 
than  the  demands  for  currency  will  justify  and  render  profita- 
ble. All  that  is  wanting  to  render  the  secured  bank-notes  of 
this  state  perfect  for  all  the  purposes  of  currency  within  the 
state,  is,  that  they  should  be  made  a  legal  tender,  and  that  the 
obligation  to  redeem  them  in  coin  should  be  repealed.  'They 
are  perfectly  secure  as  representatives  of  property  and  in  use 
as  currency.*  In  that  respect  they  neither  cause,  nor  are  the 
subject  of  panic,  fluctuation  and  injury  to  the  public,  or  loss 
to  individuals.  It  is  only  by  being  clogged  with  a  promise  to 
pay  coin  whenever  called  for — a  promise  which  is  futile  when 
coin  is  scarce,  and  useless  when  it  is  plenty — that  they  are 
rendered  fluctuating,  deficient  and  insecure.  The  banks,  to 
avoid  the  penalty  of  non-redemption,  withdraw  them  from  cir- 
culation, thereby  causing  sudden  scarcity,  distrust  and  alarm ; 
while  those  having  debts  to  receive,  and  commodities  to  sell, 
decry  the  notes  as  promising  what  they  do  not  fulfill.  They 
are  safe  without  the  promise.  The  promise  adds  nothing  to 
their  safety,  and  is  of  no  use  except  to  speculators,  and  per- 

*  When  one  of  them  fails  its  pledged  securities  held  bj  the  Bank  depart- 
ment arc  sold,  the  notes  which  had  been  issued  to  such  bank  are  called  in 
bj  public  advertisement  and  cancelled,  and  the  holders  paid  for  them 
in  the  notes  of  other  banks. 
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sons  owing  debts  abroad,  by  whose  operations  coin  is  render- 
ed scarce.  When  scarce  the  price  of  it  as  a  commodity  will 
rise,  and  speculation  ensue.  Debtors  will  clamor  to  have  the 
promise  fulfilled.  Speculators  will  decry  the  notes  as  broken 
promises,  and  strive  to  depreciate  the  securities  pledged  for 
them.  Nothing  of  this  could  happen  but  for  the  fallacious 
promise.  The  notes  would  be  secure,  without  the  promise, 
and  there  would  then  be  nothing  to  disturb  their  uniformity 
as  to  quantity  or  amount  relatively  to  the  amount  of  business 
and  payments  requiring  them. 

The  promise  annexed  to  secured  bank-notes  to  pay  coin,  for 
them  on  demand,  though  it  adds  nothing  to  their  security  or 
utility  as  currency,  has  the  effect  of  a  bonus,  to  induce  the 
importation  of  an  excess  of  foreign  commodities  beyond  the 
amount  of  our  own  products  which  can  be  sold  abroad,— on 
the  assumption  that  the  banks  can  be  compelled  to  furnish  on 
demand  the  only  thing  the  foreign  nations  will  take  for  the 
balances  due  to  them :  viz.,  gold  and  silver.  If  by  drawing 
away  the  coin,  and  upsetting  the  currency,  the  horrors  of  revul- 
sion and  ruin  are  brought  upon  the  people  and  all  their  afiairs, 
the  imprudent  authors  of  the  excessive  imports  will  be  shielded 
from  mshonor,  and  our  foreign  credit  be  vindicated  and  main- 
tained— so  that  the  same  round  of  operations  can  be  repeated. 
.The  sypposed  importance  of  maintaining  that  credit,  even  at 
the  cost  of  all  we  have  and  of  life  itself,  any  one  can  estimate, 
by  considering  what  we. pay  for  it. 

If  the  notes  were  not  subject  to  such  promise  and  obliga- 
tion, and  the  currency  did  not  in  any  respect  depend  on  the 
presence  or  absence,  scarcity  or  abundance  of  coin,  then,  the 
gold  and  silver  being  as  freely  exportable  as  any  other  com- 
modity, the  importers  of  an  excess  of  foreign  articles  would 
have  to  carry  out  their  speculations  at  their  own  risk,  making 
up  th(^  balances,  if  coin  happened  to  be  scarce,  by  purchasing 
it  at  the  market-price  with  the  sound,  undisturbed,  imiform 
legal-t(?nder  bank-note  currency.  If  they  had  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium, the  loss  thereby  would  fall  directly  on  them,  and  not 
on  their  innocent  neighbors.  If  there  was  not  gold  enough  to 
be  had  at  any  price,  their  honor  would  be  tarnished,  the  loss 
of  the  lacking  amount  would  fall  on  the  foreign  creditor,  and 
an  excess  of  imports  would  for  a  time  at  least  be  discouraged. 
In  other  words :  if  foreign  nations,  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus 
maimfactures,  did  not  supply  and  sell  in  our  markets,  an 
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amount  of  them  exceeding  the  amount  of  our  products  which 
they  would  consent  to  purchase  in  payment ;  and  if  our  cur- 
rency itself  were  not  exportable  for  the  payment  of  the  excess 
or  balance,  then  the  risk  and  loss  would  fall  where  it  ought  to 
fall,  on  those  who  chose  to  supply  the  excess  of  imports ;  and 
our  own  internal  affairs,  trade,  industry,  integrity,  mutual 
good  faith,  morality  and  self-respect,  would  remain  undisturb- 
ed. They  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  aliens,  speculators, 
and  enemies,  striving  to  get  rapidly  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
community. 

Suppose  the  state  of  New  York  wer^  a  distinct  empire, 
having  commercial  relations  with  the  other  states  as  distinct 
nations ;  and  also  with  transatlantic  nations ;  and  that  in  its 
commercial  treaties  and  regulations  this  empire  should  say  to 
each  of  the  several  nations,  "We  will  sell  to  you  such  of  our 

Eroducts  as  we  can  spare  and  you  wish,  to  buy ;  and  we  will 
uy  from  you  such  of  your  things  as  we  want  and  you  desire 
to  sell ;  the  differences,  or  balances  in  either  case,  to  be  paid 
in  gold  at  the  fixed  rate  per  ounce  in  the  country  of  the  party 
to  whom  a  balance  is  due. 

"  If  you  sell  to  us  a  greater  amount  of  conmiodities  than 
you  buy  of  us,  and  the  persons  you  trusted  do  not  pay  the  bal- 
ance in  gold  when  due,  you  must  bear  the  risk,  oamage  and 
loss  resulting  from  your  own  voluntary  acts.  In  granting  the 
credit  you  assumed  the  risk  in  the  hope  of  profit.  It  is  simply 
a  personal  affair  between  individuals.  If  it  results  in  loss, 
that  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  claim  in  law  or  honor  on  the  nation 
to  which  the  debtor  belongs,  or  in  any  way  to  implicate  it. 
If  the  individual  debtor  is  honest  and  has  the  pecuniary  abili- 
ty, he  will  procure  the  gold  and  pay  the  balance  due  to  the 
creditor ;  otherwise  the  creditor  must  be  content  to  lose  it. 
He  might  have  withheld  the  credit  at  the  outset.  His  grant- 
ing it  was  no  benefit  to  us  as  a  nation.  We  did  not  ask  it.  It 
was  calculated  to  injure  us.  The  loss  may  teach  a  lesson  of 
prudence.  It  may  teach  individuals  of  different  nations  in 
trading  with  each  other  to  pay  as  they  go. 

**  We  shall  not  permit  our  currency  to  be  exported,  either  for 
the  payment  of  debts  or  for  the  purchase  ot  conunodities  of 
any  kind.  We  shall  take  care  that  it  shall  be  available  and 
me  only  as  an  instrument  of  exchanges  and  pa}anents  within 
our  own  limits.  We  cannot  do  without  it,  nor  permit  it  to 
be   unsettled  and  rendered  fluctuating   and   uncertain.     It 
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answers  its  proper  purpose  only  by  being  stable  and  uniform 
in  quality  and  quantity.  Its  relations  to  our  labor,  our  pro- 
ducts, our  very  subsistence,  all  our  rights,  necessities  and 
interests,  are  such,  that  it  would  be  no  less  ruinous  to  export 
it,  or  to  allow  it  to  be  drawn  away  by  aliens,  than  it  would 
be  to  export  the  tools,  implements,  machines  and  vehicles 
without  which  labor  itself  must  cease. 

"  We  shall  provide  no  public  warehouses  as  the  receptacles 
of  the  surplus  commodities  of  other  countries  to  induce  the 
accumulation  of  masses  ready  to  be  thrust  upon  our  markets 
when  they  are  not  wanted,  to  excite  speculation,  and  to  dis- 
turb all  settled  calculations  of  business.  Such  accumulations 
are  made  the  basis  of  credits  which  ought  not  to  exist,  and 
which  can  hardly  be  used  without  aggravating  existing  evils 
or  producing  new  ones. 

*'  Our  rate  or  price  for  gold  per  ounce  will  be  stamped  on 
coined  pieces,  and  applicable  to  bullion.  At-that  rate  it  may 
be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  agreement ;  but  not  compul- 
sorily  as  a  legal-tender ;  because  it  is  a  commodity  of  com- 
merce, and  as  such  like  other  commodities  liable  to  fluctua- 
tions of  price  according  to  the  proportion  of  supply  and  de- 
mand at  different  times.  Our  currency  being  secure,  and 
uniform  in  all  those  respects  which  fit  it  for  use  in  circulation, 
will  be  a  legal-tender,  payable  and  receivable  at  its  fixed  rate 
in  all  cases. 

"  We  shall  not  allow  two  conflicting  currencies,  one  for  the 
rulers,  the  other  for  the  people.  That  would  not  be  repub- 
I  lican.  It  is  in  theory  a  monstrous  absurdity,  and  in  practice 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  As  the  people  for  their  own  sakes 
appoint  and  support  their  government,  we  consider  their  in- 
terests identical,  and  not  inconsistent  and  antagonist  to  each 
other,  as  the  use  of  two  wholly  different  kinds  of  currency 
implies." 

On  these  principles  the  nation  might  realize  all  the  benefits 
of  free  trade  with  other  nations  without  keeping  the  people 
constantly  on  the  rack  of  uncertainty  and  fear,  and  without 
sacrificing  at  short  intervals  their  material  interests,  confound- 
ing their  hopes  and  demoralizing  their  habits,  and  this  state 
would  have  as  an  independent  nation,  little  more  to  do  to 
render  its  currency  perfect  for  the  objects  to  be  effected  by 
it,  than  to  make  it  a  legal  tender,  and  to  dissolve  its  connec- 
tion with  the  precious  metals,  leaving  them  to  their  appro- 
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priate  relations  as  commodities  of  commerce  negotiable  by 
weight.  Then  if,  by  the  operations  of  commercf,  gold  wm 
drained  away  by  export  to  pay  balances  for  excess  oi  imports, 
neither  the  quality  nor  the  quantity  of  the  currency  would 
be  disturbed  any  more  than  by  exporting  an  unusual  quantity 
of  cotton.  The  currency  continuing  undisturbed,  the  affairs, 
labor  and  business  of  the  country  would  be  steadily  carried 
on,  without  panics  or  revulsions.  The  currency  would  pur- 
chase for  export  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  without 
devouring  or  diminishing  itself  in  the  process.  Nor  would 
the  import  of  any  amount  of  those  metals  in  any  way  affect 
the  currency,  any  more  than  imports  of  iron,  lead  or  other 
things. 

But  the  notion  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  become  so  fixed 
in  the  public  nxind,  that  paper  cannot  be  circulated  as  money 
without  danger ;  that  it  has  caused  great  evils  heretofore  and 
is  so  unreliable  from  its  nature,  its  having  no  intrinsic  value, 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  increased  or  diminished, 
the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  power  which  it  confers  firom 
being  injuriously  used,  that  nothing  said  in  favor  of  its  use 
under  any  conditions  or  on  any  plan,  can  meet  all  the  ob- 
jections or  remove  the  prejudices  which  exist.  To  many  the 
very  name  of  paper  as  money  is  odious.  It  is  associated  in 
their  minds  only  with  disagreeable  ideas  of  loss  and  trouble. 
Its  evil  effects  are  supposed  unavoidably  to  result  from  its 
having  no  intrinsic  value.  Experience  shows  that  as  the 
ground  of  its  evil  efiects,  that  defect  is  not  remedied  by 
making  it  by  law  redeemable  in  coin ;  it  therefore  seems  no 
ways  likely  that  it  should  become  harmlesd  by  exempting  it 
from  that  law. 

The  great  question  with  all  parties,  except  the  foreigners 
and  aliens  who  chiefly  dictate  and  control  our  commercial 
policy  and  profit  by  the  derangements  and  fluctuations  of  our 
currency,  is,  How  can  the  evils  of  the  past  be  avoided  in  the 
future?  How  can  a  currency  exempt  from  these  evils  be 
attained?  Many  persistently  imagine  that  a  currency  ex- 
clusively of  the  precious  metals  would  accomplish  the  object- 
But  suppose  those  metals  to  possess  inherently  a  greater 
degree  oi  safety  than  can  be  imparted  to  paper,  they  could 
not  accomplish  the  object  without  being  uniform  or  nearly 
so  in  quantity,  which  is  impossible.  Being  exportable  and 
in  demand  everywhere,  no  commercial  nation  can  control  a 
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tmiform  supply.  They  are  as  liable  to  fluctuations  of  scarcity 
and  excess  as  other  exportable  commodities,  and  more  liable 
to  be  suppressed  by  hoarding  and  concealment  than  any  other 
property.  Were  there  enough  of  them  in  existence  to  supply 
the  demand  for  the  domestic  uses  and  the  commercial  objects 
of  the  respective  nations,  no  nation  could  maintain  possession 
and  control  of  its  due  proportion,  without  ceasing  to  be 
commercial.  But  there  is  not  in  existence  a  tithe  of  the 
quantity  necessary,  as  is  evident  from  the  universal  demand 
lOT  them,  the  slight  causes  which  enhance  their  relative  value 
the  eagerness  of  all  nations  to  produce  them  from  new  mines, 
the  extent  to  which  as  substitutes  for  them,  all  the  forms  of 
negotiable  and  circulating  credits  are  employed  by  com- 
mercial nations,  and  from  various  other  considerations.  Were 
all  payments  restricted  to  the  precious  metals  as  the  medium 
the  amount  of  transactions  would  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of 
the  present  volume.  International  comm^ce  would  cease, 
and  the  nations  would  relapse  into  apathy  and  barbarism. 

A  currency  of  paper  depending  on  its  convertibility  into 
coin  when  required,  may  supply  the  demands  of  circulation 
and  payments  whenever  coin  is  plenty,  and  there  is  a  settled 
and  prosperous  state  of  internal  and  international  aflairs ;  but 
in  proportion  to  its  utility  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
brought  into  use  it  is,  when  coin  is  withdrawn,  the  occasion  of 
sudden  and  general  distress,  stoppage  of  payments,  paralysis 
of  business,  destructive  revulsions,  demoralization  and  misery. 
While  coin  is  abundant  and  not  required  for  export  to  pay 
foreign  debts,  it  is  deposited  and  piled  up  in  the  vaults  of 
banks  issuing  psf{)er,  and  chiefly,  from  the  course  of  trade  and 
exchange  with  the  interior,  in  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic 
cities,  where  it  is  readily  accessible  to  the  demands  of  foreign 
commerce.  On  the  occurrence  of  those  demands,  alarm  and 
panic  are  instantly  produced.  The  discounting  of  com- 
mercial paper  is  curtailed.  Bank-notes  in  circulation  are 
,  called  in.  Scarcity,  stringency,  high  rates  of  interest,  fall  of 
prices,  distress  and  bankruptcy  ensue.  Alarm  and  panic 
spread  throughout  the  country.  The  coin  in  actual  circula- 
tion before  is  hoarded.  Banks  suspend  payments,  that  is, 
they  of  necessity  refuse  to  pay  their  notes  with  coin  which 
they  neither  possess  nor  can  get.  The  people  suspend  pay- 
ments because  the  currency  in  which  they  promised  pay  is 
withdrawn,  practically  annihilated.     The  evil  effects  are  uni- 
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versal  and  they  continue  till  the  inability  of  the  country  to 
purchase  and  consume  foreign  commodities,  checks  and  di- 
minishes their  importation  enough  to  turn  the  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  country  and  bring  about  an  import  of  coin  so 
as  to  enable  the  banks  to  resume  specie  payments,  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  renew  the  issues  of  their  notes  to  supply  the 
vacant  channels  of  circulation. 

Under  our  system  of  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
this  course  of  fluctuation  and  revulsion  in  connection  with 
the  currency  (apart  from  periods  of  war)  has  been  as  natural 
as  it  has  been  injurious  and  unavoidable.  We  in  effect  offer 
a  bonus  to  other  nations  to  flood  our  marts  with  their  surplus 
manufactures  at  our  risk  and  expense.  It  has  not  been  the 
policy  of  the  country  to  restrain  the  import  of  foreign  com- 
modities by  tariffs  and  prohibitions  with  a  view  to  maintain 
a  balance  of  trade  and  course  of  exchange  in  our  favor,  and 
preclude  such  drains  of  the  precious  metals  as  to  derange  and 
subvert  our  currency.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  has  it  entered 
into  that  policy  to  prohibit  or  restrain  the  export  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  though  the  country  has  relied  on  them  as  the 
basis  of  the  currency,  and  from  their  being  drained  away  at 
the  pleasure  of  aliens  and  rivals,  frequent  derangements  and 
incalculable  evils,  have  been  inflicted  on  the  people,  and  the 
government  itself  occasionally  reduced  to  the  most  humili- 
ating exigencies. 

Great  Britain,  so  far  as  legislative  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions could  effect  the  object,  has  systematically  provided  for 
and  maintained  a  balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
in  her  favor,  and  thereby  secured  an  influx  of  the  precious 
metals.  Her  policy  in  this  respect  has  been  neutralized  and 
defeated  only  by  circumstances  not  within  the  control  of  her 
ordinary  legislation ;  namely,  by  drains  of  specie  for  the  pay- 
ments out  of  the  country  of  the  expenditures  for  foreign  con- 
tinental and  colonial  wars,  and  subsidies ;  and  in  years  of 
scarcity  and  famine,  for  foreign  supplies  of  bread-stuffs  and 
other  provisions.  Such  drains  have  often  rendered  their  cur- 
rency as  unstable  and  insufficient  as  ours  has  been,  and  occa- 
sioned as  wide-spread  revulsions  and  bankruptcies  of  the 
trading  and  commercial  classes.  By  her  commercial  policy, 
which  by  her  naval  supremacy  she  has  been  enabled  to  en- 
force, the  vast  expenditures  of  her  foreign  wars*  and  of  her 
aggresive  colonial  system,  have  substantially  been  assessed 
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on  and  derived  from  other  nations.  She  had  sense  enough 
on  the  one  hand  to  borrow  monies  and  credits  only  from  her 
own  people,  and  also  on  the  other  hand  to  lend  her  credits, 
based  on  the  export  of  her  manufactures,  to  the  spendthrift 
nations  who  were  silly  enough  to  depend  on  her,  and  put 
their  necks  under  her  imperial  yoke.  Had  she  shrunk  from 
taxing  her  people  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  dollars  per 
capita  for  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  government,  includ- 
ing interest  on  the  national  debt  (apart  from  municipal  and 
local  taxes  and  expenditures),  and  had  she  borrowed  even  a 
tenth  part  of  her  public  debt  from  other  nations  on  interest 
to  be  annually  abstracted  and  drained  out  of  the  country,  she 
would  long  ago  have  sunk  to  the  condition  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

This  stupendous  system  of  policy,  crafl,  and  power,  has 
been  long  in  progress.  Its  elements  were  rife  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  her  commercial  power  and  foreign  domination,  and 
m  her  earliest  colonial  legislation.  While  the  American 
states  were  colonies,  for  example,  the  mother  country  pro- 
hibited her  colonial  children  from  smelting  iron  ores  for  agri- 
cultural and  other  domestic  uses ;  and  from  manufacturing 
even  British  iron  into  nails  to  be  used  in  constructing  houses, 
shoeing  horses,  or  for  other  purposes.  Iron  ores,  therefore,  as 
raw  material,  were  exported  (as  from  Orange  county  in  this 
state),  to  England  to  be  converted  into  iron ;  and  nails  and 
other  manufactures  and  implements  of  iron  were  imported. 
Through  the  industrious  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  for  the  guidance,  not  oitheir  own  but  of  other  nations, 
and  the  influence  of  their  emigrant  commercial  agents  with 
British  connections  and  credits,  they  successfully  inculcated 
the  absurd  and  barbarous  notion  that  it  was  better  for  us  as 
ignorant,  and  dependant  oflshoots  and  beginners,  to  employ 
ourselves  at  hand  labor  of  the  simplest  kind,  producing  raw 
materials  to  be  transported  three  or  four  thousand  miles  to 
their  workshops,  to  be  manufactured  by  their  skill  and  ma- 
chinery, and  returned  in  a  state  for  use  as  cloths,  tools,  im- 
plements, etc.,  at  one,  two  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 
Our  learned  and  our  most  ignorant  people  continue  to  enter- 
tain that  idea ;  the  first  because  it  is  taught  in  our  colleges 
as  part  of  their  routine  of  learning ;  the  latter  because  they 
neither  learn  nor  think. 

A  currency  of  bank-notes  depending  in  any  degree  on  its 
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convertibility  into  coin  on  demand,  for  its  value,  security,  uni- 
formity, sufficiency  and  permanency,  is  a  delusion,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  be  fluctuating  and  fallacious,  so  long  as 
imports  of  foreign  commodities  are  freely  allowed,  and  exports 
of  the  precious  metals  permitted  in  return.  The  so-called 
specie  basis  is  merely  nominal,  even  when  no  export  is  de- 
manded; for  a  portion  only  of  the  amount  requisite  to  redeem 
the  notes  in  circulation  and  on  deposit,  is  ever  possessed  or 
within  the  control  of  the  banks ;  and  when  a  demand  for 
export  occurs,  panic  and  revulsion  follow  of  course,  and  the 
whole  people  are  made  to  suffer  for  the  protection  and  re- 
demption of  foreign  credits — the  money-making  adventures 
and  speculations  of  the  few  who  are  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, and  who  are  themselves  aliens  or  citizens  trading  on 
foreign  credits. 

A  currency  rendered  secure  in  itself  as  a  representative  of 
value,  without  any  dependence  on  the  precious  metals,  would 
supersede,  and  render  impossible,  the  fluctuations,  depletions 
and  revulsions  which  are  occasioned  by  the  present  system, 
and  yet  would  in  no  wise  injuriously  affect  any  of  the  healthy 
operations  of  commerce.  The  country  would,  in  that  case, 
import,  possess  and  retain,  as  much  of  the  precious  metals  as 
the  course  of  foreign  trade  and  exchanges  permitted;  that  is, 
as  much  on  that  system  as  under  the  present  system.  The 
export  of  them  for  the  demands  of  commerce  would  be  free, 
and  could  in  no  wise  diminish,  derange  or  nullify  the  circula- 
ting currency.  The  only  effect  of  any  consequence  would  be 
that  of  transferring  from  the  whole  people  to  the  importers 
and  foreign  creditors,  the  risk  of  excessive  imports — that  of 
subjecting  a  few  to  the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  im- 
provident speculation  and  overtrading,  and  exempting  the 
millions  from  sudden  and  prolonged  depletion,  paralysis  and 
misery.  If  the  importers  were  in  some  degree  restrained  ;  if 
a  doubt  whether  there  would  be  gold  enough  to  pay  for  an 
excess  of  imports,  should  have  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  a 
caution  as  to  the  extent  of  their  operations,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  them,  and  the  millions  would  not  be  injured.  Under 
that  system  there  can  scarcely  be  any  hazard  in  predicting 
that  there  would  be  a  greater  average  amount  of  gold  kept  in 
the  vaults  of  banks  than  under  the  present  system;  for,  not 
being  exposed  to  compulsory  demands  in  exchange  for  cur- 
rency, there  would  be  a  strong  motive  to  place  it  there  for 
safe  keeping. 

It  is  a  false  supposition  that,  imposing  on  banks  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  specie  for  their  notes  on  demand  has  any  tendency 
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to  increase  the  quantity  of  specie  in  a  country^  or  to  retain  it 
in  circulation.  On  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  that  obliga- 
tion ha^  an  opposite  tendency,  (1)  by  occasioning  a  presump- 
tuous caiifidenee  tbtit  the  banks  may  be  relied  on  when  specie 
is  wanted,  which  tends  to  encourage  recklessness  in  contract- 
ing foreign  debts,  and  a  ruinous  export  of  coin.  (2)  The  obli- 
gation, by  inducing  banks  to  become  the  depositaries  of  aD 
the  specie  they  can  command^  tends  to  concentrate  and  bring 
what  specie  tnere  is,  within  the  easy  control  of  those  who 
desire  to  export  it^and  greatly  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  their 
excessive  operations,  and  enable  them  suddenly,  and  before 
the  confiding  public  are  aware,  to  withdraw  the  pretended 
basis,  and  derange,  suppress  or  annihilate  the  airy  super- 
structure of  their  currencj^:  in  other  words^  to  shift  tJhe  conse- 
quences of  their  improvident  or  unskillful  operations  from 
tneir  own  shoulders  to  tiioseof  the  more  prudent  but  helpless 
million.  It  has  the  eflFect  of  a  skillful  contrivance  for  promo- 
ting excessive  imports  and  necessitating  the  export  of  specie. 
The  article  is  coUected,  packed,  weighed  and  made  reaciy  for 
the  instant  use  of  those  who  owe  debts  abroad,,  and  for  the 
speculative  dealers  in  bills  of  foreign  exchange,  as  if  the  suc- 
cess of  their  particular  modes  of  making  money  were  of  more 
vital  consequence  than  the  interests,  security  and  convenience 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Were  specie  left,  like  other  exportable  commodities  of  com- 
merce, to  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  the 
demands  and  supplies  of  commerce  solely  regulating  its  quan- 
tity, no  harm  would  be  done.  Things  would  regulate  them- 
selves according  to  the  interests  oi  those  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Excessive  imports  would  be  restrained;  a  safe  equi- 
librium bet^veen  imparts  and  exports  would  be  attained,  or  if 
not  attained,  the  evil  consequences  would  not  distress  and 
paralyze  the  whole  country,  but  would  fall  directly  and  wholly 
on  their  immediate  authors  and  their  credulous  foreign  pa- 
trons and  co-workers^  And  why  should  they  not  run  the  risks 
and  bear  the  losses  incident  to  their  way  of  managing  their 
own  business  ? 

It  has  been  a  favorite  opinicm  of  many,  that  where  coin,  and 
paper  purporting  to  be  redeemable  in  coin,  are  to  circulate 
together,  the  requisite  coin  will  be  retained  m  the  country 
and  in  circulation,  if  its  presence  is  made  necessary  by  a  pro- 
hibition of  bank-notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  or  ten 
dollars.  Tliose  who  entertain  this  opinion  assume  that  the 
people,  in  the  absence  of  small  notes,  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
possessing  and  retaining  coins  of  one  dollar  and  less  fcyr  change 
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in  their  ordinary  daily  transactions — that  such  coins  are  indis- 

fensible — that  they  must  have  them,  and  therefore  they  will 
e  possessed  and  circulated ;  t.  e.  they  assume  that  because  a 
supply  of  change  is  necessary  to  their  convenience,  therefore 
a  supply  will  exist  and  be  kept  in  circulation.  But  the  assump- 
tion is  essentiallj'^  fallacious;  the  necessity  of  coin  to  the  inter- 
ests and  convenience  of  the  people  has  no  more  influence  or 
tendency  to  cause  them  to  be  supplied,  than  the  like  necessity 
to  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  banks  has  to  cause 
them  to  be  supplied  when  there  is  a  demand  for  export.  Such 
necessity  to  the  people  cannot  obviate  or  in  any  degree  con- 
trol or  mitigate  the  demand  for  export.  At  the  utmost  it  can 
only  cause  the  coin  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  to  be  hoarded 
and  withheld  from  circulation.  If  they  circulate  it,  it  will 
find  its  way  to  banks,  and  to  the  hands  of  those  who  have  a 

{laramount  necessity  for  it  for  the  payment  of  foreign  debts, 
n  either  case  the  effects  are  evil ;  if  the  coin  is  hoarded,  and 
there  are  no  small  notes  to  supply  its  place,  the  inconvenience 
and  injury  to  the  people  are  the  same,  and  may  be  as  severe 
as  if  it  were  exported. 

The  serious  evils  of  the  panics  and  revulsions  caused  by 
drains  of  specie  and  sudden  reductions  and  suppressions  of 
the  bank-note  currency,  are  endured  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  consequences  of  over- 
trading, and  speculation  induced  hy  prior  inflations  and  exces- 
sive issues  of  bank-note  currency.  Such  excessive  issues,  it  is 
held,  have  the  effect  to  augment  the  volume  of  transactions, 
and  to  enhance  the  prices  of  products  and  commodities  to 
such  a  pitch,  compared  with  the  leg^  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  as  to  render  coin  the  cheapest  article  of  export.  Hence* 
a  drain  of  that  article  naturally  occurs,  necessitating  a  with- 
drawment  of  the  circulating  notes,  which  causes  panic,  fall  of 
prices,  paralysis,  &c.,  until  the  exchangeable  values  of  com- 
modities are  brought  down  to  the  former  level,  or  sufficiently 
below  it  to  render  it  more  advantageous  to  export  them  than 
to  export  the  coin.  In  the  meantime  the  depression  of  prices, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  currency,  has  the  effect  of  restrain- 
ing imports,  and  at  the  same  time  of  stimulating  exports,  until 
there  is  an  excess  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  causing  gold 
to  flow  back  aeain. 

It  is  assumed  that  this  train  of  disastrous  consequences  is 
natural  and  unavoidable,  as  a  result  of  employing  bank-notes 
as  currency,  by  reason  of  excessive  issues  of  that  kind  of 
paper  as  money;  that  there  can  be  no  effectual  restraint  on 
such  issues,  so  as  to  make  the  paper  at  all  times  exchangeable 
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at  par  for  gold;  that  inflation  of  prices,  speculation  and  exceai 
of  transactions,  is  the  necessary  result  of  redundant  issneB  of 
such  paper;  and  that  the  disastrous  operation  of  this  instrih 
ment  of  exchange  can  right  itself  or  be  remedial  only  by  such 
ruinous  reactions  as  ms^e  up  the  history  of  our  experience. 
This  course  of  things  is  deemed  to  be  natural  and  necessary. 
Just  as  in  the  natural  world,  whenever  the  proper  equilibritmi 
in  the  atmosphere  is  deranged  by  a^  excess  or  defect,  an  undue 
emission  or  retention  of  electric  influence,  storms,  whirlwinds, 
concussions  and  the  like,  result,  as  the  means  of  restoring  a 
normal  and  wholesome  state  of  circulation.  Such  cataleptic 
spasms  in  the  physical  system  fitly  represent  the  social  con- 
tortions and  agonies  of  the  body  politic;  they  are  medicinal, 
recuperative,  necessary  to  the  social  health,  alik^  as  depletives 
and  tonics — a  kind  of  philosopher's  stone  by  which,  on  the 
rule  of  contraries,  partial  good,  momentary  relief,  are  educed 
from  dominant  and  pervading  evil. 

The  experience  and  results  above  referred  to  are  no  more 
to  be  questioned  than  that  we  exist,  but  they  are  ascribed  to 
a  cause  (excess  of  bank-note  issues)  as  inadequate  to  occasion 
or  account  for  them,  as  a  unit  is  to  counterbalance  millions. 

The  issue  of  bank-notes  as  currency  is  but  one  of  the  ways 
of  superseding  the  use  of  gold  or  intrinsic  values  in  payments. 
As  compared  with  other  forms  of  employing  credit  by  indi- 
viduals in  their  transactions,  it  is,  in  the  great  volume  of 
transactions  in  ordinary,  and  more  especially  in  speculative 
periods,  little  more  than  a  cypher,  a  mere  make-weight.  The 
utmost  extent  of  issues  at  anv  time  is  to  the  aggregate  of 
transactions  as  a  small  percent -igo.  and  can  have  no  effect  to 
originate  an  inflation  of  prices,  .rid  a  career  of  speculation. 

A  speculative  augmentation  of  transactions  and  advance  of 
prices  is  never  primarily  owing  to  an  excess  of  bank-note  cir- 
culation. Such  excess  implies  an  existing  activity  of  trans- 
actions. It  is  rather  in  the  absence  of  any  such  excess,  in  a 
stagnant  or  at  least  a  tranquil  state  of  business,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  use  and  control  of  currency,  that  men  begin  to 
purchase  largely  of  land,  and  whatever  commodities  are  least 
m  demand,  by  the  use  of  their  private  credit,  notes,  mort- 
gages, etc.,  with  a  view  to  re-sell  at  advancing  and  speculative 
prices.  As  a  general  fact,  it  is  not  those  who  have  money  at 
command,  and  are  able  to  make  immediate  payments  in  cash, 
but  those  who  neither  possess  nor  can  control  any  considera- 
ble amount  of  ready  money,  that  originate  and  enter  into  ex- 
cessive and  speculative  transactions — who  must  use  their  pri- 
vate credit,  or  do  nothing — and  who  are  adventurous  enough 
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to  encounter  the  risks  incident  to  their  undertakings.  They 
start,  on  the  basis  of  credit,  what  appears  to  moneyed  men  to 
be  a  bubble  ;  they  persevere,  blowing  up  the  bubble  till  the 
apathy  and  caution  of  the  moneyed  men  gives  way,  and  when 
sales  for  cash  become  necessary  or  expedient,  those  who  have 
cash  and  therpower  of  augmenting  the  issues  of  paper  money 
enter  the  lists,  and  efifect  their  object  by  excessive  issues  of 
circulation. 

That  such  is  the  origin  and  course  of  operation  in  all  such 
excessive  transactions  and  speculations  as  result  in  a  redun- 
dant issue  and  consequent  relative  depreciation  or  total  worth- 
lessness  of  the  currency,  is,  as  matter  of  experience  and  his- 
tory, beyond  a  question.  Such  a  course  of  things,  however, 
in  no  degree  depends  on  the  currency  being  constituted 
wholly  or  partially  of  paper  issued  by  banks.  It  is  just  as 
possible,  if  not  of  as  frequent  occurrence,  where  coin  only,  as 
where  paper  is  employed  in  circulation.  It  has  its  foundation, 
primarily,  in  a  more  or  less  excited  state  of  mind  among  the 
adventurous,  greedy,  and  speculative  members  of  a  commu- 
nity. All  the  phenomena,  in  an  extreme  degree,  of  such  a 
course  of  operations  and  results  have  been  exemplified  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  history  of  different  nations,  and  espe- 
cially in  Holland,  where  coin  alone  was  employed  as  currency ; 
and  where,  at  the  height  of  the  mania,  the  wealthiest  burgh- 
ers paid  a  thousand  or  more  dollars  for  a  choice  tnlip^  with  as 
much  alacrity  and  exultation  as  they  would  have  paid  silver 
of  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  its  weight  in  gold. 

If  the  reader  wishes  for  British  authoritg  for  this  view  of 
the  nature,  origin  and  operation  of  specidaiions  in  land  and 
commodities,  in  their  relation  to  the  currency,  whether  of 
coin  or  paper,  see  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  with  some  of  ,their  applications  to  Social 
Philosophy."  He  sustains,  and  more  than  sustains,  the  views 
above  given,  ascribing  to  the  use  of  credit,  tn  the  form  of  bank- 
notes,  scarcely  an  appreciable  degree  of  influence  in  the  origin 
and  career  oi  a  speculation^  however  inflated  and  disastrous  ; 
and  barely  allowing  that  such  notes  sometimes  tend  in  some 
degree  to  bolster  up  and  prolong  its  endurance.  But  since, 
in  the  result  of  such  inflated  and  disastrous  operations,  the 
losses  finally  fall  on  those  who  have  money  and  property  to 
lose,  thev  excuse  and  endeavor  to  console  themselves  by  im- 
puting their  disastrous  experience  to  the  excessive,  baseless, 
and  deceptive  issue  and  influence  of  paper  money. 

It  is  feared  by  some  who  have  been  lamiliar  with  the  disas- 
trous fluctuations  in  our  different  state  bank  currencies  for 
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the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  who  dread  the  recnrrence  of 
panics  and  revulsions,  as  among  the  severest  and  most  demor- 
alizing of  public  evils,  and  who  applaud  the  issue  of  a  national 
paper  currency  of  legal  tender,  under  the  present  condition 
of  our  affairs,  as  the  only  possible  preventive  of  the  extreme 
of  such  evils  now,  and  probably  for  a  length  of  time  here- 
after, that  the  continuance  of  such  issues  after  the  war  expen- 
ditures are  over,  and  the  pressure  and  absolute  necessity  re- 
moved, would  end  in  excessive  redundancy,  depreciation,  and 
an  extreme  train  of  evils.  They  are  of  opinion  that  a  return 
to  specie  payments  when  the  exigencies  of  the  war  are  over- 
come, will  be  as  absolutelv  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  currency  as  the  use  of  a  currency  not  redeemable  in 
specie  now  is  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fiscal  operations  of 
tne  government.  They  assume,  that  on  the  recurrence  of  a 
normal  state  of  things,  nothing,  no  form  of  credit  or  security, 
however  legalized,  can  supply  the  place  of  metallic  coin  as  a 
guarantee  and  test  of  thg  security  of  a  paper  currency ;  that 
paper,  by  whomsoever  issued,  and  under  whatever  conditions, 
if  not  convertible  into  specie  on  demand,  will  depreciate,  be- 
come excessive,  and  end  in  panic,  revulsion  and  ruin. 

Apparently  this  theory  is  supported  by  experience  under 
the  hitherto  dominant  systom :  masmuch  as  that,  whenever 
the  banks  actually  redeem  their  notes  in  specie  on  demand, 
the  paper  bearing  their  promise  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to 
coin,  and  therefore  the  same;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever their  notes  are  found  to  be  depreciated,  uncurrent  and 
worthless,  the  reason  is  that  they  can  no  longer  be  converted 
into  specie.  From  this  aspect  of  our  experience,  it  is  inferred 
that  a  currency  of  paper,  without  even  a  promise  of  redemp- 
tion in  coin  on  demand,  must  of  necessity,  and  alike  at  all 
times,  be  regarded  by  the  public  in  the  same,  or  at  least  in  no 
better  light,  than  that  of  the  discredited  and  baseless  paper 
of  suspended  banks.  It  is  assumed  that  nothing  will  pay 
debts  but  morvey^  and  that  nothing  is  or  can  be  mxyney  but  coin; 
that  coin  being  necessarily  the  ultimate  test  of  value  and  secu- 
rity as  currency,  no  species  of  paper  can  be  so  legalized  or 
secured  as  to  take  its  place  and  answer  its  purposes  as  cur- 
rency unless  convertible  into  coin  on  demand.  The  maxim  of 
Solomon  as  to  the  experience  of  affairs  in  his  day  is  assumed 
to  be  applicable  to  this  subject,  viz :  that  the  thing  which  has 
been  is  that  which  shall  be  ;  the  thing  that  is  done  is  that 
which  shall  be  done  :  according  to  which,  as  they  construe 
it,  gunpowder,  printing  presses,  lunatic    asylums,  railways, 
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electric  telegraphs,  and  photographs,  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered new,  or  as  any  evidence  of  progress. 

We  may  argue  the  case  with  those  who  hold  this  theory 
better,  perhaps,  by  way  of  question  and  answer  than  in  any 
other  way : 

A.  What  is  your  plan  for  providing  a  secure,  uniform,  ade- 
quate, permanent,  unexportaole,  controlable,  legal-tender,  na- 
tional currency  ? 

B.  Simply  the  issue  by  the  government  of  legal-tender 
notes,  to  be  delivered  to  banking  associations  for  circulation  as 
money,  on  their  depositing  with  the  government,  as  security 
therefor,  a  like  amount  of  national  bonds  bearing  interest ; 
the  regular  payment  of  the  interest,  and  in  due  time  of  the 
principal,  being  provided  for  by  adequate  taxation. 

A.  How  would  you  prevent  an  overwhelming  and  ruinous 
excess  of  issues  on  that  plan,  allowing  all  who  chose  to  set  up 
the  business  of  banking  ? 

B.  By  the  nation,  through  its  government,  limiting  the 
amount  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  bonds  received  in  pledge 
as  security.  This  would  more  certainly  and  efl'ectually  limit 
the  gross  amount  of  such  issues  of  paper  than  it  would  be 
possible  to  limit  and  prevent  alternately  an  excess  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  metallic  currency  were  no  paper  issued. 

A%  But  suppose  the  government  should  be  corrupt,  and 
transcend  that  limit  by  issuing  notes  not  secured  ? 

B.  It  would  not  follow  that  the  mass  of  the  people  would 
be  corrupt.  If  their  interests  and  convenience  required  a 
sound  ana  uniform  currency,  they  would  control,  restrain,  and 
regulate  the  government.  If  both  government  and  people 
were  corrupt,  the  case  could  hardly  be  worse  under  the  pro- 
posed than  under  the  present  system.  There  would  be  a 
practicable  and  effectual  remedy  for  an  excess  of  issues,  which 
neither  government  nor  people  possess  under  the  present  sys- 
tem; while  at  the  same  time  the  no  less  ruinous  evils  of  sud- 
den, prolonged,  and  extreme  scarcity  of  circulation  would  be 
precluded.  Were  the  amount  of  bonds  received  as  surety, 
and  of  notes  issued  to  banks  for  circulation,  the  same,  and 
sufficient  for  the  object  for  a  term  of  years,  then,  during  that 
period,  were  coin  rendered  ever  so  scarce  by  export,  there 
would  be  a  sound  currency  in  use  adequate  to  the  ordinary 
demands  of  domestic  trade,  and  the  affairs  of  the  people 
would  go  on  securely  and  prosperously ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  were  coin  occasionally  or  permanently  abundant  during 
the  same  period,  there  would  be  no  injurious  excess  of  cur- 
rency ;  for  the  interests  of  the  banks,  the  danger  of  incurring 
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loss  on  their  part,  while  the  holders  of  their  notes  would  be 
exempt  from  risk,  would  deter  them  from  issuing  an  excess 
beyond  the  current  demands  of  trade. 

A.  Would  you  require  the  banks  on  that  plan  to  redeem 
the  secured  notes  with  specie  on  demand  ? 

B.  No.  I  would  not  trifle  with  them  and  with  the  public, 
by  imposing  on  them,  in  a  matter  directly  involving  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  an  obligation,  the  ful- 
fillment of  which  when  most  necessary  would,  without  their 
fault,  be  wholly  out  of  their  power,  and  when  their  sure  ful- 
fillment of  it  would  subject  the  people  to  manifold  and  irre- 
trievable evils. 

A.  If  you  did  not  require  the  banks  to  redeem  the  secured 
notes  in  coin,  would  you  not  cotnpel  them  to  redeem  their  is- 
sues in  something  ?  If  not,  what  would  their  being  secured 
avail  ?  Suppose  a  holder  had  more  than  he  wanted  of  them, 
how  could  he  help  himself? 

B.  I  would  require  the  banks  to  redeem  the  notes  under 
certain  regulations  as  to  times  and  amounts,  in  that  whifch  was 
pledged  as  security  for  them, — the  bonds  of  the  government, — 
which  being  a  lien  on  the  whole  property,  responsibility  and 
good  faith  of  the  people,  would  be  safer  than  any  thing  else. 
But  the  holder  of  a  surplus  of  the  notes  might  help  himself 
in  other  ways  as  readily  as  if  he  had  a  surplus  of  gold,  and 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  if  he  had  a  surplus  of  unse- 
cured and  suspended  bank-notes.  Ho  might  purchase  with 
them,  at  public  or  private  sale,  houses,  lands,  and  commodities 
of  all  kinds  ;  exchange  them  for  mortgages,  stocks,  and  notes 
of  hand  ;  and  for  specie  if  that  was  most  to  his  fancy. 

A.  Do  you  imagine  tliat  there  would  be  any  specie  left  in 
the  country  under  a  system  of  paper  currency  not  itself  re- 
deemable in  specie?  What  would  it  be  wanted  for?  What 
would  cause  it  to  be  here  ? 

B.  Precisely  the  same  causes  that  occasion  our  having  more 
or  less  specie  from  time  to  time  under  the  existing  system  and 
course  of  things,  would  operate  with  like  efiect  under  the  plan 
proposed.  If  our  imports  of  merchandise  from  foreign  coun- 
tries amounted  to  less  than  our  exports,  we  might  receive  the 
balance  in  specie,  and  the  aggregate  Quantity  from  mines  and 
commerce  might  make  a  plethora  of  that  precious  metal.  On 
the  contrary,  just  as  at  present,  if  our  imports  exceeded  the 
value  of  our  exports,  the  specie  to  liquidate  the  balance  would 
be  drawn  away.  Neither  the  obligations  and  exigencies  of 
the  banks  or  the  people,  can  have  the  slightest  influence  to 
prevent  or  modify  the  operation  of  this  inexorable  law  of  for- 
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eign  trade.  No  legislative  enactments  requiring  specie  pay- 
ments, which  do  not  effectually  prohibit  and  prevent  all  ex- 
ports of  specie,  or  render  absolute  and  certain  a  balance  of 
trade  and  exchange  with  foreign  nations  in  our  favor,  can 
possibly  have  any  effect  to  cause  or  retain  a  supply  of  specie 
m  the  country.  But,  as  has  already  been  observed,  if  we  had 
an  ample,  uniform,  legal-tender  currency  of  notes  of  one  dol- 
lar and  upwards,  not  redeemabte  in  specie,  there  would  be  far 
more  likelihood  of  our  possessing  a  sufficiency  of  coin  at  all 
times,  and  especially  of  denominations  less  than  one  dollar, 
than  there  can  be  under  the  present  system.  It  would  not 
be  so  easily  obtained  in  masses  for  export.  If  deposited  in 
banks  a  delivery  of  it  in  exchange  for  circulating  notes  could 
not  be  compelled  at  pleasure  ;  nor  would  either  a  delivery  or 
a  refusal  to  deliver  it,  subject  the  banks  to  penalties  or  cen- 
sures, or  injuriously  affect  the  currency  in  circulation. 

A.  Would  you  then  encourage  the  continued  coinage  of  the 
precious  metals? 

B.  Undoubtedly,  to  whatever  extent  the  interests  and  con- 
venience of  the  people  required.  Let  them  be  coined  and 
circulated,  at  their  legal  rate.  Let  them  be  freely  exported 
and  imported  like  other  products  of  intrinsic  value.  Let  the 
banks  like  individuals  be  free  to  receive  and  disburse  them  in 
payments  at  their  pleasure.  If  they  received  more  than  their 
mterests  and  convenience  required,  they  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change them  at  their  legal  value  for  their  circulating  notes. 
If,  having  none  to  spare,  they  refused  to  pay  out  coin,  no  harm 
would  be  done  ;  their  notes  in  circulation  would  not  be  de- 
preciated, protested  and  suppressed  ;  the  currency  in  use 
among  the  people  in  carrying  on  their  affairs  would  not  be  af- 
fected. 

A.  After  all,  if  the  banks  were  not  under  obligation  and  did 
not  promise  to  redeem  their  secured  notes  witn  coin  on  de- 
mand, would  their  being  secured  make  them  current  and  avail- 
able for  all  the  purposes  of  a  currency  ?  Is  not  intrinsic  value 
essential  to  the  very  idea  of  money  ? 

B.  Your  question  takes  it  for  granted  that,  to  be  sound  and 
adequate  to  its  objects,  a  currency  must  be  metallic  or  possess 
intrinsic  value  equivalent  to  gold,  and  that  a  bank's  promise 
to  pay  specie  for  its  notes  on  demand,  imparts  to  them  that 
intrinsic  value.  These  assumptions  are  sufficiently  contra- 
dicted by  experience.  They  proceed  upon  a  theory  which 
overlooks  the  real  office  and  object  of  a  currency, — which  is 
simply  that  of  facilitating  exchanges  and  effecting  payments. 
The  theory  assumes  that  gold  possesses  not  merely  an  inherent 
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but  an  absolate  and  fixed  value  in  itself,  making  it  a  standard 
and  criterion  of  the  value  of  other  things.  Whereas  value^ 
when  affirmed  of  gold,  is  as  purely  conventional,  based  on 
the  real  or  supposed  qualities  which  render  it  useful  and  de* 
sirable,  as  when  affirmed  of  cloth  or  wheat.  It  is  not  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  gold  as  a  metal,  founded  on  the  cost  of  labor 
for  its  production,  its  scarcity,  durability,  and  the  like,  but 
purely  the  legal  value  as  fixed  by  statute  and  expressed  in 
arithmetical  terms  of  proportion,  that  constitute  it  a  standard 
of  computation  and  criterion  of  the  relative  value  of  other 
commodities.  This  alone  determines  the  rate,  in  arithmetical 
terms,  at  which  any  given  portion  or  weight  of  the  pure  metal 
shjJI  pass  and  be  received  as  currency,  and  be  reckoned  in 
exchange  and  accounts.  Apart  from  this,  wheat,  cloth,  labor, 
etc.,  according  to  the  existmg  state  of  supply  and  demand, 
are  as  much  the  standard  ^and  measure  oi  tlie  value  of  the 
precious  metals  as  they  are  of  the  value  of  those  commodi- 
ties. It  is  the  sole  object  of  a  currency  to  effect  exchanges 
and  payments.  The  law  makes  metallic  coin  an  instrument  or 
medium  of  exchanges  and  payments  at  a  fixed  rate  of  compu- 
tation. That  is  its  legal  value  as  currency.  Bank-notes  se- 
cured by  national  bonds  reckoned  at  that  rate  of  valuation,  le- 
gally represent  the  value  which  they  express  and  promise. 

A.  But  suppose  there  were  four  or  five  hundrea  millions  of 
secured  legal-tender  notes  in  circulation,  secured  by  a  like 
amount  of  national  bonds,  and  that  for  some  cause  the  bonds 
should  become  unsaleable  and  worthless  ? 

B.  Why,  the  notes  would  become  uncurrent  and  worthless 
as  the  bonds  ;  just  as  happens  under  our  present  83'stem  with 
the  unsecured  specie-promising  notes  of  state  banks,  when 
the  specie  is  exported  and  not  to  be  had.  The  *^  desolation 
and  ruin  "  would  not  be  any  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  But  while  the  present  system  presents  no  barriers 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  desolation  and  ruiti  at  any  and 
all  times,  the  like  could  not  happen  under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, except  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  government  itself 
being  dissolved,  the  laws  powerless,  and  all  pecuniary  obliga* 
tions,  credit  and  values  swept  away.  Against  such  a  possible 
state  of  anarchy  there  can  be  no  absolute  security  for  any 
kind  of  currency  or  property,  any  more  than  against  local 
earthquakes  and  tornadoes.  So  long  as  the  government  con- 
tinues and  enforces  the  laws,  having  the  power  of  taxation, 
it  will  protect  and  uphold  itself  by  fulfilling  its  pecuniary 
obligations  ;  its  bonds  will  be  good  and  available  as  security, 
and  as  productive,  negotiable  and  saleable  property,  as  long 
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as  any  rights  of  property  are  maintained.  To  tjhat  extent 
they  will  be  the  best  possible  security  ; — better  than  any  re- 
liance upon  gold,  of  the  future  possession  or  control  of  which 
no  man  or  government  can  by  any  means  be  assured. 

A.  But  would  there  not  be,  under  this  system,  a  necessity 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in 
the  interior  and  all  over  the  country,  than  under  the  system 
of  notes  promising  redemption  in  coin  on  demand  ? — and  if 
there  wou^d,  how  could  the  want  be  supplied  ? 

B.  No  reason  can  be  conceived  why  an  equal  or  greater 
quantity  of  specie  at  command,  should  be  necessary  in  the 
supposed  case  than  at  present,  except  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
mittance and  payments  at  distant  places  ;  but  this  would  be 
obviated  by  the  secured  legal-tender  notes  being  alike  current 
and  receivable  in  payments  at  par  in  all  places.  Such  notes 
would  be  unfailingly  available  at  all  times  ;  whereas  specie 
cannot  at  all  times  be  had  on  demand  for  notes  promising  it. 
It  is  only  when  and  where  specie  is  not  specially  wanted  for 
other  than  mere  local  uses,  that  it  is  abundant.  Obviate  all 
special  or  other  than  local  demands  and  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  a  supply. 

A,  Have  you  really  any  confidence  that  Congress  will 
adopt  the  plan  of  secured  bank-notes,  not  redeemable  in 
specie  ? 

B,  That  will  undoubtedly  happen  whenever  it  is  generally 
felt  :— 

1.  That  a  circulating  paper  currency,  representative  of 
value,  and  depending  not  On  its  convertibility  into  coin,  but 
on  the  confidence,  property  and  will  of  the  people  as  to  its 
security,  is  indispensable  to  their  interests,  safety,  prosperity, 
and  character. 

2.  That  to  be  universally  current,  of  uniform  value,  and  se- 
cure, such  a  currency  must  be  legalized,  sanctioned,  guaran- 
teed and  secured  by  the  authority  and  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  National  government. 

3.  That  an  attempt  to  make  the  issues  of  such  a  paper 
currency,  redeemable  on  demand  in  metallic  coin,  would  be 
essentially  futile  and  absurd,  and  utterly  unnecessary  and 
useless  :  as  futile  as  to  enact  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  should 
be  made  a  legal-tender  for  the  payment  in  full  for  ten  or 
twenty  bushels  ;  as  absurd  as  to  enact  that  a  silver  dollar 
shoula,  when  coin  was  scarce,  pass  for  two,  five,  or  ten  dollars; 
as  unnecessary  as  to  enact  that  the  notes  should  be  redeem- 
able on  demand  in  wheat,  labor,  cloth  or  diamonds  ;  as  useless 
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as  to  enact  that  under  certain  circumstances  twice  one  ahoaH 
become  twenty  or  fifty. 

4.  That  no  other  than  snch  a  secured,  national  legal-tender, 
currency,  can  sustain  and  render  prosperous  the  affairs  of  the 
people,  insure  the  willing  and  regular  payment  of  taxes^  and 
furnish  the  means  of  making  national  loans  and  maintaining 
the  credit  of  the  government  and  the  price  of  its  bonds- 
It  is  plain  that  if  the  credit  of  the  government  is  not  main- 
tained, and  if  its  bonds  are  not  entitled  to  full  confidence  as 
security,  then  the  government  cannot  borrow  money  to  meet 
its  expenditures.  But  if  they  are  entitled  to  the  highest  con- 
fidence, as  security  for  loans,  then  they  will  command  the 
same  confidence  as  security  for  circulating  notes.  To  add 
the  condition  of  their  being  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand, 
not  only  would  not  add  anything  to  their  security  when  coin 
was  plenty,  but  would  make  them  positively  insecure  when 
coin  was  scarce  and  out  of  rcjich,  by  making  them  uncurrent, 
causing  panic,  paralyzing;  business,  and  depressing  the  price 
of  the  bonds  as  well  as  other  property.  If  they  are  secure, 
independently  of  coin^  and  therefore  independently  of  the 
exigencies  of  foreign  commerce  and  of  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  then  they  will  be  uniformly  and  permanently  secure, 
and  fulfill  their  object  as  currency  as  perfectly  at  one  time  as 
at  another.  That  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required  or  expected 
of  them,  all  that  is  wanted  of  them  as  currency,  all  that  can 
be  exacted  of  them  without  immineht  hazard.  The  real  ob- 
ject of  those  who  would  require  a  currency  so  secured  to  be 
redeemable  in  specie,  is  that  of  making  it  serve  two  distinct 
|furposes, — that  of  circulation  as  currency,  and  that  of  pro- 
viding gold  for  export  to  meet  the  indefinite  demands  of  com- 
merce. 

It  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  for  a  nation  competent  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to  have  relations  and  carry  on 
commerce  with  other  nations,  so  to  legislate  as  to  subject  the 
interests,  industry,  prosperity,  domestic  welfare,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  whole  people,  to  the  use  of  a  fluctuating  cur- 
rency ;  a  currency  exportable  at  pleasure  by  an  interested 
few,  and  rendered  thereby  alternately  scarce  find  redundant. 
There  is  no  practical  view  of  the  case  in  which  this  policy 
is  not  utterly  aosurd.  It  assumes  that  the  interests  involved 
in  foreign  commerce  transcend  all  the  internal,  social  and 
domestic  interests  of  a  nation,  which  is  absurd.  And  when 
the  public  mind  becomes  convinced  of  the  real  facts  and  fal- 
lacies, the  antagonist  principles  and  false  assumptions,  the  in- 
harent  tendencies  and  pernicious  fruits  of  the  system  hitherto 
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Sursued,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  ttttei^mprovi- 
ence,  folly  and  hazard,  of  adjusting  and  administering  our 
financial  policy  with  a  special  and  paramount  reference  to  our 
national  credit  abroad.  That  credit,  controlled  as  it  is  by 
enemies  and  traitors  to  our  government,  is  the  source  and 
instrument  of  all  our  monetary  difficulties,  domestic  and 
foreign,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  If  we  owed  nothing  to 
other  nations,  and  it  were  impossible  for  them  to  get  us  in 
their  debt,  we  might  control  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges 
and  nullify  all  attempts  to  unsettle  and  sacrifice  our  currency. 
As  a  nation,  and  with  reference  to  our  finances,  we  no  more 
need  a  credit  with  foreign  nations  for  loans  of  money  than  for 
potable  water,  or  respirable  air.  Yet  what  humiliations,  sa- 
crifices and  self-tortures  do  we  encounter  to  maintain  such  a 
credit  on  whatever  terms  they  are  pleased  to  dictate.  In  the 
present  condition  of  our  aflairs  the  course  pursued  is  signifi- 
cant of  weakness,  poverty,  and  desperation.  It  is  so  construed 
by  foreigners.  We  present  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  involved 
in  a  gigantic  civil  war  more  extended  and  more  costly  than 
any  nation  of  Europe  could  sustain,  and  under  the  necessity^ 
of  supplying  its  treasury  for  the  most  part,  by  the  use  and  on 
the  basis  of  its  credit.  Instead  of  turning  that  credit  itself 
into  circulating  currency  as  fast  and  to  whatever  extent  it 
might  be  wanted,  and  in  a  way  to  sustain  and  promote  the 
interests,  industry,  convenience,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  we  pursue  a  policy  of  a  wholly  opposite  nature  and  ten- 
dency, which  assumes  that  the  government  is  a  party  with 
interests  and  objects  distinct  from  those  of  the  people  ;  a 
policy  having  for  its  object  an  assignment  and  transfer  of 
the  credit  to  foreigners  by  the  government  at  its  pleasure,  in- 
volving a  lien  on  the,  property  of  the  people,  and  ultimately 
an  abstraction  from  their  possession  and  use  of  the  whole 
amount  principal  and  interest  in  gold  :  in  other  words  a  total 
sacrifice  and  loss  to  the  people  oi  the  whole  amount,  and  ma- 
king them  as  a  nation  poorer  to  that  extent.  For,  if  borrowed,, 
circulated  and  paid  ofi"  at  home,  the  whole  amount  would  re- 
^main  in  the  nation  and  be  possessed  by  the  people  after  the* 
lien  on  their  property  was  cancelled. 

This  suicidal  policy  implies  and  is  founded  on  the  assump-  ' 
tion,  that  nothing  is  or  can  be  money  but  the  precious  metals  ; 
that  lacking  them  we  must,  in  emergencies,  borrow  them  from, 
other  nations ;  that  in  order  so  to  borrow  them,  we  must  main- 
tain a  credit  with  those  nations  by  binding  ourselves  to  pay 
interest  and  principal  in  gold  because  they  will  take  nothing 
else,  and  if  that  is  not  secured  they  will  not  take  our  national 
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bonds  ;  that  this  rule  must  be  applicable  to  all  the  bonds  is- 
sued, because  if  they  are  first  taken  as  investments  by  our 
own  citizens,  they  are  transferable  and  liable  to  be  exported 
to  pay  for  excessive  imports  of  silks,  toys  and  various  super- 
fluities ;  that  when  they  get  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  in 
payment  of  commercial  debts  due  for  excessive  imports,  the 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  in  gold  becomes  necessary 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  government. 

To  carry  out  this  policy,  and  secure  to  itself  enough  of  the 
precious  metals  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds  and  maintain 
its  credit,  so  as  to  render  further  sales  and  exports  of  them 
practicable,  the  government  enforces  the  payment  of  duties 
on  imports  in  coin  at  par,  i.  e.,  its  legal  rate,  (whatever  may 
be  its  price  as  a  commodity)  and  then  pays  it  over  at  par  to 
the  holders  of  its  bonds :  thus  sacrificing,  as  a  bonus  to  this 
class  of  its  creditors,  the  difierence  between  the  legal  value 
of  coin  and  the  premium  or  market  price,  exceeding  that,  say 
fifty,  seventy,  or  ninety  per  cent,  on  the  whole  sum.  As  thin^ 
now  are,  the  rest  of  the  public  creditors,  and  the  people  in 
their  private  afiairs  and  interests,  are  left  to  the  use  of  a  cur- 
rency of  inconvertible  paper ;  which,  for  the  time,  is  legal- 
ized and  tolerated  as  money  in  payments  at  the  same  legal 
rate  as  coin,  though  coin  for  payments  cannot  be  obtained 
with  it  at  that  rate,  nor  short  of  the  difference  between  that 
rate  and  the  price  of  gold  as  a  commodity. 

There  can  oe  no  excuse  for  this  system  of  two  diverse  in- 
struments of  payments  :  one  for  the  use  of  the  people  as  cur- 
rency, the  other  for  the  use  of  the  government,  not  as  a 
circulating  medium,  but  as  a  commodity  of  trade,  to  the  fluc- 
tuations of  which  the  people's  currency  has  to  yield  and  con- 
form itself ;  unless  it  be  that  paying  the  interest  and  principal 
of  the  national  loans  in  coin  at  its  legal  value  is  beneficial  and 
indispensable  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  loans  from  foreign 
nations.  That  condition  is  totally  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
rejected  as  an  indignity,  and  as  arbitrary  and  demoralizing,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  loans  were  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves, for  their  own  benefit,  and  on  the  security  of  their  own 
property  ;  and  on  the  further  supposition  that  the  bonds  were 
in  no  case  to  be  exported  or  transferred  to  foreigners  to  aug- 
ment their  power  of  disturbing  our  domestic- affairs. 

A  glance  at  the  practical  operations  of  the  system  will  in- 
dicate, in  some  degree,  its  evil  effects  and  tendencies.  At  the 
present  date.  May  30th,  gold  as  a  commodity  is,  as  compared 
with  the  legal  circulating  currency,  at  a  premium  of  92  to  93 
per  cent.,  and  exchange  on  London  at  108  to  110  per  cent. 
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For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we  will  suppose  the  price  of 
gold  to  be  100  per  cent,  above  the  legal  rate.  The  govern- 
ment sells  its  bonds  to  our  own  citizens  at  par  for  leeal  dol- 
lars in  the  currency  provided  for  them,  and  exclusively  used 
in  the  payment  of  armies  and  all  public  creditors,  except  for 
the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  the  national  bonds ; 
while  the  same  or  like  bonds  sold  to  foreigners  cost  the  pur- 
chasers and  bring  to  the  sellers  but  half  their  nominal  amount 
— half  the  amount  paid  in  our  legal  currency.  A  purchaser 
of  the  bonds  in  England  or  Holland,  where  gold  is  at  par,  will, 
by  sending  his  gold  here,  get  two  dollars  in  our  currency  for 
every  dollar  that  he  sends,  and  with  $1,000  of  his  gold  will 
buy  $2,000  of  our  national  bonds.     If  the  interest  is  at  six 

¥er  cent.,  he  will  get  twelve  per  cent,  in  gold  on  his  $1,000. 
'he  effect  is  to  give  the  foreigner  an  advantage  of  100  per 
cent,  over  the  citizen,  and,  as  a  financial  operation  on  our 
part,  is  equivalent  to  selling  bonds  to  our  own  citizens  at  fifty 
per  cent,  discount.  If  the  foreigner,  instead  of  sending  his 
gold  here  to  a  given  amount,  to  be  invested  in  our  bonds, 
authorizes  a  broker  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  for  that  amount, 
payable  in  London,  t^ie  broker  can  sell  the  bill  at  a  premium 
of  105  to  110  per  cent,  in  our  legal  currency,  and  thus,  with- 
out the  movement  or  possession  of  a  dollar  of  coin  by  either 
arty,  buy,  with  his  bill  for  $1,000,  two  of  our  national  bonds 
or  $1,000  each.  The  bill,  when  at  maturity,  will  not  be  paid 
in  gold,  but  will  simply  pay  $1,000  of  our  commercial  debt. 

That  part  of  the  operation  which  relates  to  the  obtainment 
of  gold  by  the  government  to  pay  interest  on  its  bonds,  pre- 
sents its  evils  in  another  relation.  The  effect  of  requiring  the 
duties  on  imports  to  be  paid  in  gold  at  par,  when  that  com- 
modity is  at  a  premium  in  the  market,  is  to  add  the  amount 
of  such  premium,  whether  it  be  50  or  100  per  cent.,  to  the 
amount  of  duties,  and  consequently  to  the  price  of  the  im- 
ported articles  when  sold  to  the  people  for  consumption.  It 
IS  an  additional  iTuiirect  tax  imposed  on  the  people,  without 
the  least  benefit,  financially,  to  the  government.  It  is  just 
the  same  to  the  consumers  of  imported  merchandise  as  though 
the  original  cost  of  the  articles  abroad  were  higher  by  so 
much  ;  and  yet  this  additional  tax,  in  effect,  adds  nothing  to 
the  gross  revenue  of  the  government ;  for  the  gold  so  re- 
ceived for  duties  the  government  pays  out  for  interest  on  its 
loans  at  par,  throwing  in  the  premium,  so  as  to  make  it  equal 
to  our  circulating  paper  currency.  In  a  word,  the  public  ser- 
vants of  the  people,  m  an  indirect  way,  but  at  their  immediate 
cost,  purchase  gold  at  50,  80^  or  100  per  cent,  premium,  and 
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pay  it  out  to  a  particular  class  of  creditors  at  par,  in  order  to 
establish  their  credit  as  borrowers  in  foreign  markets ;  and,  in 
eifect,  pay  nine  to  twelve,  instead  of  but  six  per  cent,  interest 
on  their  bonds,  secured  by  the  taxable  property  of  the  people, 
and  made  payable  by  them  at  their  peril.  To  get  twenty 
millions  in  legal  value  of  that  particular  metallic  commodity 
of  commerce  with  which  they  pay  interest  and  principal  for 
loans,  they  subject  the  people  to  the  payment  of  thirty  to 
forty  millions  in  the  actual,  legal,  and  only  currency  extant 
for  carrying  on  their  own  aflfairs,  exchanges,  traffic  and  pay- 
ments. 

Were  the  duties  on  imports  collected,  and  the  interest  on 
loans  paid,  in  the  same  legal  currency  as  the  internal  ta^^es, 
and  the  disbursements  for  army  and  all  other  expenditures, 
.  the  gross  amount  of  receipts,  as  credited  by  the  national 
treasury,  and  of  payments  as  charged,  would  be  the  same  as 
now,  and  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation  would  be  less  than 
it  now  is,  by  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  premium 
paid  by  importers  on  all  the  gold  bought  by  them  and  paid 
over  as  duties  at  the  custom-house.  Whereas,  by  the  stulti- 
fying system  now  attempted  to  be  practiced  and  enforced — 
that  of  making  the  legal  currency  representative  of  value  by 
a  fixed  rule  of  reckoning,  and  the  fluctuating  price  of  a  com- 
modity of  commerce,  identical — if  an  importer  has,  according 
to  the  tariif,  to  pay  duties  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  then  it 

ffold  sells  at  50  per  cent,  premium,  he  must  pay  $1,500  in 
egal  currency  ;  or,  if  gold  sells  at  100  per  cent,  premium,  he 
must  pay  $2,000  in  the  legal,  and  only  currency  extant ; 
$1,000  of  which  is  efiectually,  though  indirectly,  sacrificed  as 
a  gratuity,  a  bonus,  to  the  holders  of  the  national  bonds,  and 
is  of  no  benefit  to  anybody  else  at  home  or  abroad,  unless  it 
be  to  speculators  in  gold  and  bills  of  exchange. 

But  there  is  another,  and,  in  its  bearings  on  the  present  and 
the  future,  a  far  more  portentous  and  demoralizing  effect  of 
this  policy  than  that  of  its  increasing  the  amount  of  indirect 
taxation  and  doubling  the  amount  of  national  expenditure, 
and  liens  on  the  property  of  the  people,  to  be  redeemed  and 
cancelled  by  their  industry  and  economy  hereafter  ;  namely, 
its  effect  in  deranging  and  enhancing  the  price  of  all  articles 
of  subsistence,  encouraging  selfishness,  monopoly,  forestalling 
fraud  and  extortion,  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
jpoorer,  promoting  extravagance  and  pride  in  the  rich,  and 
fpoverty  and  vice  in  the  poor.  Gold  is  out  of  use  as  currency. 
As  a  commodity  it  is  in  demand  for  export  for  the  payment  of 
debts  incurred  by  excessive  imports.    The  quantity  for  sale 
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being  insufficient  to  supply  that  demand,  the  price  of  it  in  the 
market  has  risen  to  nearly  double  its  legal  value,  at  which 
only  it  will  circulate  as  currency.  The  price  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  determined  by  the  advanced  market-price  of  gold 
for  export.  The  market-prices  of  all  other  commodities  ex- 
ported in  lieu  of  gold  and  in  competition  with  it  are  advanced, 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  market-price  of  gold  and  bills  of  ex- 
change. Those  other  commodities  are  staple  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, necessity,  and  daily  consumption.  The  price  for  ex- 
port determines  the  price  for  consumption  at  home,  and  there- 
fore directly  aflfects  the  whole  people  as  consumers.  But  the 
advanced  prices,  while  they  occasion  multiform  evils  and  dan- 
gers to  ourselves  and  our  internal  aifairs,  are  of  no  benefit  to 
us  financially  as  a  nation.  While  they  double  the  cost  of  all  sup- 
plies for  the  army  and  navy — subsistence,  munitions  of  war, 
transportation,  building  of  ships,  and  the  like — the  commodities 
exported  pay  no  greater  amount  of  foreign  debt  than  if  they 
cost  but  half  those  prices  here.  For  example  :  if,  when  gold 
is  plenty  and  at  par  (its  legal  rate  as  currency)  flour  sells, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export,  at  $6  per  barrel, 
then,  when  gold  for  export  sells  at  90  to  100  per  cent,  pre- 
mium, the  price  of  flour  for  export  in  competition  with  gold 
will  rise  to  $10  or  $12  per  barrel.  But  trie  enhanced  price 
here  will  have  no  eflfect  in  foreign  markets  where  gold  re- 
mains at  par.  If  the  flour  sells  in  those  markets  at  $5  per 
barrel,  it  will  be  as  advantageous  to  buy  it  here,  and  export  it 
at  $10  or  $12  per  barrel,  as  to  buy  gold  for  export  at  90  or 
100  per  cent,  premium  ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  tne  other  will 
pay  there  more  than  about  half  its  cost  here-  If  a  man  ships 
to  England  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  costing  him  $1,000 
in  our  legal  currency,  and  sells  theha  there  for  $500,  they  will 
pay  that  amount  of  his  foreign  debt.  If  he  draws  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  the  $500,  and  sells  it  at  108  or  109  per  cent, 
premium,  he  may  get  back  in  currencjr  the  amount  which  he 
paid  for  the  one  hundred  barrels.  So  if  he  ships  gold  costing 
|l,000  in  our  legal  currency,  it  will  pay  but  $600  of  debt  in 
England. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
result,  to  all  articles  of  export  as  well  as  to  flour.  The  price 
here  depends  on  and  conforms  to  the  rate  of  premium  on  gold 
and  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  like  advance  of  prices  is  un- 
avoidably extended  to  all  other  articles  of  domestic  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  and,  by  reason  of  the  custom-duties  and 
the  premium  on  the  gold  in  which  they  are  paid,  to  all  im- 
ported articles  sold  and  consumed  in  this  country. 
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We  are  thns  subjected  to  a  vast  and  onerous  change— « 
socirvl  revolution,  afltecting  all  the  interests,  employments,  re- 
lati(  lis  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  whole  product  of  land, 
labor,  materials  and  machinery  necessary  to  tne  subsistence, 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people  is  doubled,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  price.  Does  not  the  change 
portend  a  crisis  ?  And  will  that  prove  a  remedy  which  is 
proposed  in  high  quarters  and  re-echoed  in  debates  and  news- 
papers— that  of  withdrawing  the  paper  in  circulation  till  it 
becomes  as  scarce  as  gold,  resuming  specie  payments,  and 
settling  down  on  a  metallic  currency,  so  as  to  have  gold  at 
par,  maintain  our  credit  abroad,  bring  down  prices,  and  pay 
the  internal  taxes  as  well  as  the  duties  on  imports  with  facility 
in  coin  ? 

Had  Congress,  at  an  early  period  of  the  rebellion,  consid- 
ering that  vastly  enlarged  expenditures  T^y  the  government 
were  inevitable  ;  that  the  treasury  was  empty  ;  ^  that  the 
requisite  funds  were  to  be  provided  in  part  by  direct  taxes, 
but  chiefly  by  loans  on  the  public  credit ;  that  the  nation  had 
no  currency  which  the  government,  under  existing  laws, 
could  receive  for  taxes  or  for  loans  ;  that  payments  into,  and 
disbursements  from,  the  treasury  in  coin  (except  as  enforced 
in  duties  on  imports  for  the  payment  of  interest)  were  impos- 
^  sible  ;  that  specie  payments  once  suspended  throughout  the 
country,  it  would  be  folly  to  think  of  their  being  resumed 
during  the  war,  or,  if  that  should  be  prolonged,  of  there  being 
such  a  state  of  things  at  its  close,  or  lor  a  long  time  thereafter, 
as  to  render  a  resumption  of  such  payments  possible  ;  that 
already  we  owed  large  balances  in  Europe,  and  the  course  of 
exchange  was  increasingly  against  us  ;  that  there  was  every 
probability  that  continued  excess  of  imports  would  further 
and  largely  increase  our  indebtedness  abroad ;  that  Europe 
was  in  so  unsettled  a  state  politically  and  financially,  and  our 
foreip:n,  commercial  and  political  relations  were  so  imperiled 
and  liable  to  sudden  and  disastrous  changes,  as  to  preclude 
the  hope  of  loans  of  specie  to  be  brought  hither  from  abroad ; 
and  that  loans  at  home  must  depend  on  there  being  an  ample, 
safe,  and  uniform  national  currency  ; — had  that  Congress,  con- 
sidering these  facts,  and  their  obvious  bearing  on  all  our  in- 
ternal and  financial  affairs,  possessed  the  courage,  the  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  and  the  political  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple, their  constituents,  as  voters  and  as  patriots,  to  take  the 
stand  demanded  by  the  financial  aspect  of  our  affairs — a  stand 
like  that  taken  by  the  British  government  in  1797,  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests,  industry  and  prosperity  of  the 
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people,  and  continned  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  tiH  after 
the  close  of  their  war  on  the  continent,  and  by  which  all  the 
internal  interests  of  the  kingdom  were  rendered  prosperous 
and  exempt  from  panics  and  revulsions,  and  at  the  close  were 
in  a  better  condition,  in  all  respects,  than  ever  before  or 
since  ;  a  stand,  namely,  by  which  the  relation  of  the  circu* 
lating  paper  to  gold  as  currency  was  abrogated,  payments  in 
specie  were  discontinued,  gold  was  no  longer  regarded  as  cur- 
rency, as  the  basis  of  the  paper  circulated,  or  as  a  measure 
and  standard  of  value  having  any  legal  relation  to  payments, 
but  was  regarded  simply  as  a  commodity  of  merchandise, 
saleable  and  exportable  like  other  articles:  had  that  Con- 
gress taken  such  a  stand,  and  adopted  all  the  measures  re- 
quired by  the  system  above  indicated,  as  then  presented  to 
their  notice  and  urged  upon  them,  instead  of  adopting  only  a 

I)art  of  them ;  had  they,  in  addition  to  requiring  the  circu- 
ating  not^^  to  be  secured  by  national  bonds,  exempted  them, 
not  only  during  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
but  forever  after,  from  the  condition  of  being  redeemable  in 
coin,  made  them  a  legal-tender  for  all  dues,  public  and  pri* 
vate,  and  assigned  to  gold  its  proper  place  and  relations  as  a 
commodity  of  commerce,  exportable  and  liable  to  fluctuations 
of  price  like  other  commodities,  according  to  supply  and  de- 
mand— then  the  secured  paper  would  have  been  the  uniform 
and  only  standard  of  computation  and  instrument  of  pay- 
ments, and  the  market-price  of  the  precious  metals  would 
have  had  no  other  relation  to  the  currency,  or  effect,  direct 
or  indirect,  on  the  price  of  other  commodities  than  the  price 
of  wheat  has  on  the  price  of  lead,  or  than  yard-sticks,  as 
measurers  of  length,  have  on  the  quantity  of  cloth  to  be  meas- 
ured. If  panics  and  revulsions  occurred,  they  would  no  more 
be  an  effect  of  the  currency  than  would  earthquakes  and  cat- 
aclysms. 

The  legal-tender  condition  was  adopted  with  reluctance  and 
fear,  on  the  ground  of  temporary  necessity,  and  in  the  hope 
that  specie  payments  would  ere  long  be  resumed,  and  that 
condition  be  again  restricted  to  the  precious  metals.  Mean- 
time various  financial  expedients,  temporary  loans,  issues  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness  and  government  notes  redeem- 
able in  coin  at  short  periods  of  one  and  two  vears,  have  been 
adopted  ;  gold  has  advanced  in  price,  there  being  a  constant 
demand  for  the  payment  of  duties  and  for  export ;  excess  of 
imports  has  continued  to  increase  the  commercial  debt  abroad; 
and  the  prospect  of  gold  ceasing  to  be  an  object  of  speculation, 
and  declining  to  its  legal  rate  as  money,  so  as  to  render  a  re- 
turn to  the  so-called  specie  basis,  is  indefinitely  postponed^ 
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Had  all  the  ewential  featares  of  the  system  been  adopted, 
there  probably  would  have  been  a  national  banking  law,  con- 
consistent  with  them  and  adapted  to  the  exigency  ;  a  law  im- 
plying, not  distrust,  but  conndence  in  the  patriotism,  good 
sense,  and  good  faith  of  the  people  in  their  relations  to  the 
government  and  to  one  another  ;  a  law  granting  privilege  to 
banks,  (in  distinction  from  individuals,)  but  not  power ;  de- 
fining the  rights  and  the  mutual  relations  and  obligations  of 
the  government,  the  banks,  and  the  people-— not  a  code  and 
manual  for  the  detective  police  ;  a  law  contemplating  one  kind 
of  currency  both  for  government  and  people,  not  two  or  more 
kinds  for  each  ;  a  national  currency,  to  supersede  t^he  issues 
of  state  banks  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  unitormity,  safety,  and 
manifold  advantages  to  banks  issuing  and  to  individuals  cir- 
culating it — not  by  direct  and  injurious  interference  with  the 
rights  and  interests  of  those  banks,  or  with  the  laws  under 
which  they  were  constituted ;  a  currency  not  depending  on 
the  state  of  our  foreign.  Commercial,  and  political  relations,  in 
regard  to  the  basis  of  its  safety,  credit,  and  competency  for 
all  its  uses  and  objects,  but  on  the  securities  actually  pledged 
for  it,  and  immediately  involving  the  interests,  convenience, 
and  welfare  of  all  the  people  ;  a  currency,  not  of  fluctuating, 
intrinsic  value,  but  representative  of  permanent  and  reliable 
property  ;  an  implement,  tool,  instrument  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  and  to  be  owned,  guaranteed,  and  protected  by  them, 
for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  support  of  their  government. 


Abt.  VL--THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  held  its  seventy-first  session  in  the 
city  of  Dayton,  state  of  Ohio,  beginning  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. May  19,  and  closing  its  deliberations  on  Saturday,  May 
29.  The  Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly,  Henry  B.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York,  delivered  the  opening  sermon  from  the 
text,  Ephesians  iv.  13  :  "  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ" 
His  subject  was  Christian  Union  and  Ecclesiastical  Reunion. 
Under  the  first  head  the  causes  and  evils  of  disunion  were 
portrayed,  and  also  the  signs  of  the  times  favorable  to  re- 
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union,  such  as,  the  character  of  the  recent  revivals  of  religion, 
the  genius  of  modern  society,  especially  as  developed  in  our 
republic,  the  lessons  taught  by  the  national  crisis  through 
which  we  are  now  passing,  the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  the 
aims  of  Romanism  ;  all  these  should  tend  to  bring  us  nearer 
to  Christ  and  to  each  other.  The  second  part  of  the  dis- 
course had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  reunion  of  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  country.  The 
history  and  manifold  causes  of  the  disruption  were  reviewed, 
and  it  was  held  that  many  of  the  points  of  difference  had  lost 
their  original  force.  The  two  bodies,  since  their  separation, 
have  been  gradually  growing  into  the  same  spirit.  The  doc- 
trinal points  of  difference  were  commented  upon  at  some 
length,  with  the  design  of  showing,  that  there  is  an  increased 
unity  of  thought  and  statement  upon  the  contested  questions. 
Some  points  still  remain  to  be  adjusted.  The  course  of  Pro- 
vidence, in  respect  to  slavery,  indicates  that  this  underlying 
cause  of  our  rupture  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way.  For 
complete  reunion  we  need  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  ;  a 
hearty  acceptance  of  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church 
order  ;  and  a  reception  of  our  standards  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  Adopting  Act. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  and  presided  over  its 
deliberations  with  a  high  degree  of  Christian  courtesy.  The 
Assembly  was  a  working  rather  than  a  talking  body  ;  was 
most  harmonious  in  its  whole  character  ;  and  provided  wisely 
for  the  future  operations  of  the  church.  The  hospitality  of 
the  citizens  of  Dayton  was  most  generous,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  will  cherish  pleasant  memories  of  that 
beautiful  city. 

The  annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  show- 
ed that  good  progress  has  been  made  towards  completing  the 
endowment  ot  $50,000  ;  about  $30,000  have  been  raised,  and 
the  balance  will  doubtless  soon  be  made  up,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Tile  other  receipts  for  the  year  amount  to  $38,407  ;  expendi- 
tures $33,281  ;  balance  on  hand  $5,126.  The  business  of  the 
Committee  has  increased  about  forty  per  cent.  The  Com- 
mittee promise  to  publish  soon  two  important  works,  Gillett's 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
*  and  Dr.  Brainerd's  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Brainerd.  The 
latter  will  be  of  special  value  as  derived  from  unpublished 
sources,  and  giving  the  life  of  a  man  scarcely  inferior  to 
David  Brainerd  in  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  The  reputation 
which  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Gillett  has  justly  acquired  by  his  life 
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of  Hubs  will  attract  attention  to  this  new  work,  which  will  be 
issued  in  two  volumes,  12mo. 

The  Report  on  Foreign  Missions  was  read  by  Walter  S. 
Griffith,  oi  Brooklyn,  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  Our  con- 
tribution to  this  cause,  last  year,  amounted  to  $80,487  ;  only 
629  of  our  1464  churches  were  reported  as  contributing  to 
the  work.  The  amount  is  some  $10,000  in  advance  of  the 
the  report  of  last  year.  The  Assembly  authorized  the  Per- 
manent Committee  to  apply,  if  they  judged  best,  for  an  act 
of  incorporation,  so  that  they  might  be  empowered  to  receive 
bequests  and  hold  funds.  Our  operations  for  foreign  missions 
are  now  harmoniously  conducted  through  the  agency  of  the 
American  Board,  under  whom  sixty  of  our  ministers  are 
serving.  The  Assembly  recommended  that  an  incre€ise  of 
40  per  cent  in  our  contributions  be  urged. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  through  Dr.  Mills, 
that  they  have  aided  87  students  during  the  past  year,  at 
different  institutions,  increasing  the  appropriation  about  one- 
third.  The  sum  received  was  $13,325  ;  balance  on  hand 
$3,320.  Statements  were  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
different  theological  Seminaries.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
does  not  include  the  amounts  paid  by  the  different  institutions 
in  aid  of  the  students :  these,  m  some  cases,  amount  to  nearly 
as  much  as  what  is  expended  by  the  Committee.  Among  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly  were  the  following : 

Resolved^  1.  "That  this  Assembly  finds  renewed  occasion  for  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  Plan  of  Education,  as  managed  by 
the  Assembly's  Permanent  Committee,  and  for  commending  it  to  the 
cordial  regard  of  the  churches. 

2.  That  the  Assembly  would  hereby  urge  upon  the  Presbyteries  care- 
ful observance  of  the  rules  of  the  Plan,  and  persistent  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  sympathy  and  energetic  co-operation  of  all  the  churches  in  its 
behalf,  and  would  also  express  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  giving 
to  the  Christian  Ministry  a  prominence  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  other  de- 
partments of  church  life  and  action. 

3.  That  the  Assembly  would  impress  upon  the  Presbyteries  the  need 
of  great  carefulness  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  aid  of^s 
fund  in  respect  especially  to  their  intellectual  qualifications,  the  earnest- 
ness and  spirituality  of  tneir  piety,  and  their  aptness  to  teach  according 
to  the  injunction  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

4.  That  the  Assembly  has  heard  with  much  satisfaction  the  statement 
of  the  condition  of  Auburn,  Lane,  and  Union  Theological  Seminaries, 
and  commends  these  institutions  to  the  love  and  esteem,  and  still  farther 
liberal  benefactions  of  the  churches.** 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  able  documents  presented 
to  the  Assembly  was  the  Report  on  Home  Missions,  by  Dr. 
Kendall.     About  $75,000  have  been  raised  for  this  object. 
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I  being  an  advance  of  one-third  on  the  previous  year.  Five 
missionaries  have  been  sent  to  California,  and  three  to  Nevada 
territory,  where  a  presbytery  has  been  formed.  A  great  field 
for  missionary  operations  is  opening  in  the  South,  and  South- 
west. The  number  of  missionaries  employed  was  297  ;  17 
churches  have  been  organized;  37  church  edifices  have  been 
built  or  enlarged,  1350  members  have  been  added  to  the 
churches.  The  whole  of  this  important  subject  called  out  an 
amicable  discussion  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  voted  to  attempt 
to  raise  $150,000  for  the  next  year.  The  call  of  Providence 
was  never  so  urgent  as  now  to  enlarge  our  Home  Missionary 
work.  The  relations  of  our  church  to  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  remain  the  same  as  last  year.  This  society 
received  during  the  last  year  more  than  $30,000  of  legacies 
from  persons  connected  with  our  churches,  and  none  of  our 
ohurches  can  receive  any  aid  from  it  so  long  as  they  remain 
faithful  to  the  Assembly. 

The  Church  Erection  Committee  reported  the  amount  of 
the  Fund  to  be  $119,017.  Not  a  dollar  of  the  fund  has  been 
lost  by  call  loans.  It  has  aided  in  creating  church  property 
to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  stiite  of  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  indisposition  to  erect  new  houses 
of  worship  in  unsettled  districts  have  led  to  a  curtailment  of 
the  donations.  A  strong  disposition  was  manifested  by  the 
Assembly  to  procure  some  relaxation  of  the  stringent  rules  of 
the  Committee  ;  but  the  requisite  majority  (two-thirds  of  the 
whole  Assembly)  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  time  at  which 
the  subject  was  introduced.  It  was  referred  to  the  next 
Assembly. 

The  following  report  on  the  State  of  the  Country,  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York,  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

**  WHERKAS,The  iniquitous  rebellion,  prompted  by  reckless  ambition  in 
the  defense  and  furtnerance  of  human  slavery,  continues  to  lift  itself 
against  the  legitimate  and  liberal  government  of  the  United  States ; 
and 

WTiereaSf  Such  rebellion  not  only  violates  the  sacred  principle  of  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  ordained  of  God,  but  also  directly  advocates  the 
hindrance  of  the  free  progress  of  God*8  Holy  Word,  and  thus,  as  Anti- 
christ, opposes  itself  to  the  truth;  and 

Whereas^  Its  aiders  and  abettors  are  responsible  for  the  sea  of  blood 
that  has  been  shed,  through  their  resistance  to  the  righteous  efforts 
of  the  government  to  save  the  life  and  integrity  of  the  nation ;  and 

Whereas,  it  becomes  the  church  of  Christ  to  utter  no  uncertain  voice 
in  regard  to  a  grand  public  fact,  so  intimately  and  essentially  associated 
with  its  interests:    Therefore, 

Resolved^  1.  That  this  General  Assembly  heartily  re-affirms  theprinci- 
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pies,  and  renews  the  declarations  of  previous  General  Assemblee,  so  fm 

as  applicable  to  the  present  aspect  of  public  afifairs. 

Resolved  J  2.  That  we  recognize  clearly  the  good  hand  of  our  God  in  all 
the  victories  of  the  national  arms,  whereby  the  limits  of  the  rebellion 
have  been  contracted,  and  its  vitality  impaired;  and  we  look  humbly  and 
confidently  to  the  same  Divine  source  for  further  success,  until  the  eause 
of  the  nation  shall  be  vindicated ,  and  peace  established  on  the  grave  of 
treason. 

Resolved ^  3.  That  we  also  recognize  the  same  good  hand  of  our  God  in 
the  disappointments  and  delays  of  the  war,  by  which  he  has  made  more 
sure  the  complete  destruction  of  the  vile  system  of  human  bondage, 
and  rendered  less  self-confident  and  more  religious  the  heart  of  the 
nation. 

Resolved,  4.  That  in  such  recognition  and  hope  we  do  by  no  means  lose 
sight  of  our  national  and  individual  sins,  wnich  render  us  so  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  favor;  but  confess  them  with  penitent  hearts, 
and  trust  to  a  covenant  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  this  unworthiness  will 
not  hinder  the  might  of  God's  grace  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  right  and 
order. 

Resolved,  5.  That  we  exhort  all  our  churches  to  renewed  zeal  and  faith- 
fulness in  supplication  to  God  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land,  and  the 
prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  through  the  blessings  of  national  peace 
and  fraternity. 

Resolved,  6.  That  we  cordially  uphold  the  government  with  our  sym- 
pathies and  prayers,  in  its  energetic  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  this 
most  causeless  and  cruel  rebellion,  and  urge  all  Christians  to  refrain  from 
weakening  the  authority  of  the  administration  by  ill-timed  complaints 
and  unnecessary  criticisms,  fully  believing  that  in  such  a  crisis  all  speeeh 
and  action  which  tend  to  difference,  should  be  studiously  avoided  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  weal. 

Resolved,  7.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  duly  authenticated,  be 
transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Howard  Crosby, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hat- 
field, D.  D.,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  H.  Perkins  and  Walter  S. 
Griffith,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  present  this  action  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  report  on  Disabled  Ministers,  drawn  up  in 
conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  last  Assembly,  was  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  J.  Glentworth  Butler,  of  Philadelphia.  On 
this  subject  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  **  Resolved,  That  a  fund,  to  be  called  The  Ministerial  Relief  Fund, 
for  the  relief  of  disabled  ministers  in  connection  with  this  body,  and  the 
families  of  ministers  who  have  deceased  while  in  our  connection,  be 
constituted  by  annual  collections  in  all  our  churches. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  constitute  and  maintain  such  fund,  it  is 
hereby  enjoined  upon  all  our  presbyteries  to  take  such  action  as  shall 
secure  an  annual  contribution  thereto. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  fund  thus  collected  be  entrusted  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Presbyterian  House,  to  be  by  them  disbursed  upon  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  PresbyterieB,  upon  such  principles  and  rules  of  distribu- 
tion as  thej  shall  deem  most  equal  and  beneficial. 

4.  Resolved^  That  for  a  special  oversight  and  care  of  the  interest  thus 
committed  to  them,  the  Trustees  are  authorized  to  appoint  a  Secretary 
whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed,  and  whose  salary  determined  by  the 
board/' 

The  question  of  the  demi&sion  of  the  ministerial  office  came 
up  in  connection  with  an  overture  upon  the  employment  of  a 
minister  as  ruling  elder,  and  it  was 

Resolved^  **  That  the  subject  of  ^e  relation  of  unemployed  Ministers  to 
the  churches  among  whom  they  reside,  and  whom  they  may  be  desired 
and  are  disposed  to  serve  as  Ruling  Elders,  be  referred  to  a  committee 
to  consider  and  recommend  what  action  can  and  ought  to  be  taken  by 
the  Assembly  for  removing  the  constitutional  restrictions  which  prevent 
ihe  employment  of  such  ministers  in  the  service  of  the  church  as  Ruling 
!^ders,  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly." 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Daniel  W.  Poor, 
D.  D.,  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D., 
and  Samuel  T.  Spear,  D.  D.,  were  appointed  to  serve  on  this 
Committee. 

Two  judicial  cases  came  before  the  Assembly.  One  was 
before  tne  Assembly  of  last  year,  being  a  complaint  of 
Mr.  Tod  against  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  Onondaga, 
which  was  remanded  to  the  Synod  by  that  Assembly. 
The  Synod  pronounced  the  action  of  that  Assembly 
"  unjust  and  unconstitutional,"  and  referred  the  whole  matter 
to  the  present  Assembly.  The  Judicial  Committee  made 
a  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  reversing  the 
action  of  last  year,  disapproving,  however,  of  the  terms  in 
whicli  the  Synod  of  Onondaga  spoke  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  Assembly.  The  other  case,  an  appeal  of  Mrs.  Maria  Hill 
from  a  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Albany,  was  taken  up  and 
prepared  for  trial,  but,  on  the  agreement  of  both  parties,  it 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Samuel  H. 
Perkins,  Charles  Noble  and  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  who  brought 
in  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  affirming  that  substantial  jus- 
tice had  alreadv  been  done  in  the  case,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  of  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly. 

Among  other  subjects  commended  by  special  resolutions 
were  provisions  for  Chaplains,  and  the  Christian  Commission, 
in  the  following  terms : 

** Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  highly  appreciates  the  faithfvl  and  self- 
denying  labors  of  its  ministers  and  those  of  ^her  Christian  denomina* 
tions  in  our  national  army ;  that  it  has  confidAice  in  the  value  of  the 
Regimental  Chaplaincy,  and  in  the  motives  and  fidelity  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  chaplains*    And  the  Assembly  exhorts  all  in  its  churches 
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to  give  these  brethren  in  the  field  a  place  in  their  sympathies  and  their 
prayers. 

Resolved f  That  the  noble  devotion,  labors,  and  sacrifices  of  oar  patriot 
soldiers  and  sailors  call  for  our  deepest  gratitude  and  lasting  remem- 
brance ;  and  that  we  regard  it  as  the  high  privilege,  no  less  than  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  church  of  God,  to  minister  in  every  possible  way 
to  their  necessities  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Resolvedf  That  the  Assembly  have  regarded  with  deep  intereet  the 
labors  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  among  the  army  and 
navy  ;  that  we  believe  it  is  an  agency  well  designed  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  work,  and  that  we  most  cordially  commend  it  to  the  Chris- 
tian sympathy  and  liberality  of  the  churches  here  represented." 

The  Americaa  Bible  Society,  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  and  the  cause  of  Temperance,  were  also 
urged  upon  the  renewed  attention  and  care  of  our  churches. 

One  of  the  topics  that  excited  the  deepest  interest  was  the 
relation  of  Sabbath-schools  to  the  church,  bringing  up  also 
the  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the 
church.  A  report  was  read  from  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  and  the 
mind  of  the  Assembly  was  expressed  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, drawn  up  by  Dr.  Poor,  oi  Newark,  N.  J. : 

''1.  That  it  belongs  emphatically  to  the  pastors  and  the  elders  of  each 
congregation  to  direct  and  supervise  the  whole  work  of  the  spiritual 
training  of  the  young,  and  that  it  is* an  important  part  of  the  functions  of 
their  office,  both  to  encourage  parents  to  fidelity  in  bringing  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  also  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  competent  members  of  die  church  in  the  re- 
ligious education  of  all  the  children  and  3routh  to  whom  they  can  gain 
access. 

2.  That  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  work  of  inculcating 
lessons  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  fixing  in  memory  the  Cate- 
chisms of  our  church,  both  as  to  its  doctrine  and  polity,  and  still  further 
of  combining  all  the  schools  of  a  congregation  in  united  worship  as  far 
as  possible,  and  especially  of  leading  them  to  Jesus  in  the  exercise  of  a 
living  faith,  and  continued  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  That  to  the  above  end  we  would  further  recommend  to  the  Paators 
that  they  adapt,  wherever  practicable,  the  second  discourse  of  every 
Sabbath  particularly  to  the  young  of  their  flock — thus  affording  to  this, 
ihe  most  susceptible  and  hopeful  portion  of  their  fields,  at  least  one-half 
of  their  time  and  labor,  and  giving  their  children  distinctly  to  feel  that 
they  have  a  place  no  loss  in  the  sanctuary  than  in  the  Sabbath-school 
both  for  worship  and  instruction. 

4.  That  church  Sessions  be  required  to  furnish  in  their  statistical  re- 
ports a  full  account  of  the  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  and  teach- 
ers in  their  respective  congregatioDS,  to  be  embodied  in  the  Assembly's 
Minutes. 

5.  That  a  permanent  committee  of  the  Assembly  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  this  great  interest,  and  to  report  what- 
ever may  quicken  and  stimulate  the  church  in  its  duty  of  training  the 
young  according  to  the  Word  of  God. 

6.  That  tiiis  General  Assembly  earnestly  recommends  to  the  PtMtors 
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of  the  churches  within  its  bounds,  to  present  before  their  congregations, 
in  one  or  more  discourses,  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the 
church,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  between  parents  and  children  growing 
out  of  this  relation,  as  defined  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  declared  in  the 
doctrines  of  our  church. 

7.  That  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  entire  congregation,  old 
and  young,  be  permanently  connected  with  the  Sabbath-school,  either 
as  scholars  or  teachers." 

The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Zephaniah  M. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Lee,  were  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee called  for  in  the  fifth  resolution. 

It  was  referred  to  this  Committee  to  prepare  a  circular  em- 
bodying these  resolutions,  and  urging  upon  Pastors  and  Ses- 
sions as  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  the  importance  of 
assuming  the  spiritual  care  and  oversight  of  the  schools  con- 
nected with  the  churches  under  their  care,  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  circular  to  every  Pastor,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  such  action  on  this  subject  as  they  may  deem 
expedient. 

The  Assembly  directed  the  Publication  Committee  to  es- 
tablish, as  soon  as  practicable,  a  monthly  periodical,  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  General  Assembly,  through  its  various  perma- 
nent committees.  A  committee  was  also  appointed,  Rev.  D. 
H.  Allen.  D.  D.,  chairman,  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly 
upon  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  weekly  religious 
newspapers. 

The  subject  of  Manses  and  Parochial  Libraries  was  brought 
up  in  a  report  of  Prof.  George  E.  Day,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

"1.  That  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  Glentworth  Butler;  Rev. 
Zephaniah  M.  Humphrey,  and  Messrs.  Edward  D.  Mansfield  and  Charles 
A.  Davison,  be  a  Committee  to  collect  information,  by  appropriate  in- 
quiries, in  respect  to  existing  parsonages  and  pastoral  libraries  in  con- 
nection with  our  churches,  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

2.  That  blank  forms  containing  these  inquiries  be  sent  to  the  Stated 
Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  attend  to  their 
distribution  among  the  churches. 

3.  That  the  ministers,  elders,  deacons,  or  members  of  tiie  churches 
under  the  care  of  this  General  Assembly,  be  earnestly  requested  to  make 
early  and  full  rephes  to  these  questions,  adding  any  information  or 
making  any  suggestions  which  may  tend  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf 
of  manses  or  parsonages,  and  pastoral  libraries.*' 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  was  in  the  reception  of  the  delegates  from 
corresponding  bodies.  Dr.  Humphrey  appeared  in  behalf  of 
the  Assembly  that  met  last  year  at  Peoria.    Dr.  Vermilye 
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ably  represented  the  Reformed  Dutch  church.  Dr.  Sprecher 
spoke  for  the  Lutherans,  Dr.  Winters  for  the  German  Re- 
formed, and  Rev.  Alfred  Stevens  for  the  Vermont  Congrega- 
tional churches.  All  of  these  addresses  were  iraternal  and 
excellent,  and  the  responses  of  the  Moderator  were  felicitous. 
The  value  of  such  intercourse  was  impressed  with  new  force 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Vermilye  put 
our  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  upon  the 
true  basis,  and  explained  away  all  misunderstandings.  Dr. 
Humphrey  represented  the  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  with  dignity  and  ability,  waiving  the  subject  of  re- 
union, and  making  no  avowal  ot  opinion  upon  the  question  of 
slavery.  When  he  spoke,  his  Assembly  had  not  yet  made  the 
decided  deliverance  on  this  question,  to  which  it  is  now  so 
nobly  committed.  By  the  invitation  of  that  Assembly,  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  25th,  was  devoted  to  prayer, 
in  view  of  the  state  of  the  country.  It  was  an  impressive 
occasion,  heightened  in  its  patriotic  and  anti-slavery  character 
by  the  fervent  address  of  Dr.  Thomas,  the  pastor  of  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  Dayton. 

We  have  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Newark  Assembly 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Nothing  more  significant  of 
progress  in  the  right  direction  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  ground 
.taken  about  the  same  time  by  the  Methodist  Triennial  Con- 
tention in  Philadelphia)  can  be  found  in  our  recent  church 
Jiistory.  The  remarkable  paper  submitted  by  Judge  Mat- 
thews was  unanimously  adopted.  We  cannot  forbear  noting 
some  of  its  special  declarations,  in  which,  after  a  historical 
review,  it  sanctioned  and  re-adopted  the  principles  avowed  in 
the  noted  declaration  of  1818  : 

**  Whatever  excuses  for  its  postponement  may  heretofore  have  existed 
no  longer  avail.  When  the  country  was  at  peace  within  itself,  and  the 
church  was  unbroken,  many  consciences  were  perplexed  in  the  presence 
of  this  great  evil,  for  the  want  of  an  adequate  remedy.  Slavery  was  bo 
formidably  intrenched  behind  the  ramparts  of  personal  interests  and 
prejudices,  that  to  attack  it  with  a  view  to  its  speedy  overthrow  ap- 
peared to  be  attacking  the  very  existence  of  the  social  order  itself,  and 
vwas  characterized  as  the  inevitable  introduction  of  an  anarchy  worse  in 
its  consequences  than  the  evil  for  which  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  cure. 
But  the  folly  and  weakness  of  men  have  been  the  illustrations  of  God's 
wisdom  and  power.  Under  the  influence  of  the  most  incomprehensible 
infatuation  of  wickedness,  those  who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery,  have  taken  away,  from  every  good  man,  every 
motive  for  its  further  toleration.  The  spirit  of  slavery,  not  content  with 
its  defenses,  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the  States,  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  prejudices  in  favor  of  existing  institutions,  and 
the  fear  of  change,  has  taken  arms  against  law,  organized  a  bloody  re- 
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bellion  against  the  national  authority,  made  formidable  war  upon  the 
Federal  union,  and,  in  order  to  found  an  empire  upon  the  corner-stone 
of  slavery,  threatens  not  only  our  existence  as  a  people,  but  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  principles  of  free  Christian  government;  and  thus  has 
rendered  the  continuance  of  negro  slavery  incompatible  with  the  preser- 
vation of  our  own  liberty  and  independence. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  its  former  testimonies  upon  the  subject,  the 
General  Assembly  docs  hereby  devoutly  express  its  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  great  deliverance  He  has  prepared  for  our  country  from  the 
evil  and  guilt  of  slavery;  its  cordial  approbation  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  National  and  State  authorities  for  its  extirpation,  as  the  root  of 
the  bitterness  from  which  has  sprung  rebellion,  war,  and  bloodshed,  and 
the  long  list  of  horrors  that  follow  in  their  train  ;  its  earnest  belief  that 
the  thorough  removal  of  this  prolific  source  of  evil  and  harm  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  blessings  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  return  of 
peace,  union  and  fraternity,  and  abounding  prosperity  to  the  whole  land; 
and  recommend  to  all  in  our  communion  to  labor  honestly,  earnestly  and 
unweariedly  in  their  respective  spheres  for  this  glorious  consummation, 
to  which  human  justice.  Christian  love,  national  peace  and  prosperity, 
every  earthly  and  every  religious  interest  combine  to  plege  them." 

The  question  of  re-union  came  up  in  connection  with  a  me- 
morial from  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Committee 
on  the  Polity  of  the  Church  reported  the  following  declara- 
tion, whicli  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

'*!.  That  this  Assembly  cordially  welcome  all  signs  of  increased  love 
and  union  among  those  who  hold  the  same  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  bears  its  solemn  testimony  with  self-humiliation  against 
whatever  fosters  alienation  and  engenders  strife  among  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord. 

2.  That  the  tendencies  of  modern  society,  the  condition  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity,  the  increase  of  infidelity,  the  progress  of  Romanism, 
and  the  present  and  prospective  state  of  our  country,  afford  powerful 
arguments  against  further  subdivision,  and  in  favor  of  that  union  and 
unity  of  the  church  into  what  is  to  grow  and  which  is  to  be  its  consum* 
mation  ;  and  that  we  record  with  unfeigned  gratitude  our  profound  con- 
viction that  the  spirit  of  disunion  and  of  sectarianism  is  waning,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  and  mutual  confidence  is  largely  on 
the  increase. 

3.  That  in  an  especial  manner  are  those  churches  bound  to  foster  this 
spirit,  which  adopt  the  standard  of  faith  and  order,  whose  divisions  are 
local,  personal  and  incidental,  and  for  whose  re-union  there  is  only 
needed  a  wise  deference  to  each  others  rights  and  a  higher  measure  of 
Christian  charity.  Adopting  the  same  foimulas  of  faitii  and  forms  of 
government,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  receive  them  in  the  same  spirit. 

4.  That  as  the  churches  represented  by  this  Assembly  did  not  inaugu- 
rate separation,  so,  too,  they  hold  to  no  principles  and  views,  and  would 
impose  no  terras,  inconsistent  with  a  full  and  cordial  re-union,  whenever 
and  wherever  the  will  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  as  indicated  by 
Divine  Providence,  may  open  the  way  for  us  all  to  meet  together  again 
on  the  same  basis  on  which  of  old  our  fathers  stood  ;  and  that  we  should 
rejoice  in  such  re-union  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  prosperity,  and  an 
augury  of  the  accelerated  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  through  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  our  land ;  and  that  it  is  our  united  and  ferrent 
prayer  to  our  common  Master  that  He  would  so  remove  all  hindrances 
or  to  make  a  plain  path  for  our  feet,  where  we  may  walk  together,  being 
of  one  heart  and  mind  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 

5.  That  while  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  now  to  appoint  such  a 
committee  as  that  asked  for  in  the  memorial  of  the  8t«  Lawrence  Pres- 
bytery, yet,  that  this  expression  of  our  principles  and  convictions,  with 
our  heartfelt  Christian  salutations,  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Assem- 
hlj  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  now  in  session  at  Newark,  N«  J. 

This  minute  was  cordially  received  by  the  Assembly  at 
Newark,  which  also  adopted  a  report,  expressing  a  high 
degree  of  fraternal  feeling,  but  advising  that  no  direct  steps 
in  the  way  of  re-union  be  yet  taken. 

The  tercentenary  of  John  Calvin's  decease  faUin^  within 
the  session  of  the  Assembly,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  minute  respecting  the  event.  This  Committee 
presented,  by  its  chairman,  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  the  following 
report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

''The  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  owes  it  to  itself  and  its  Divine 
Master  to  pay  a  fitting:  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  theologians 
and  reformers  who,  endued  with  grace  from  on  high,  and  illuminated  by 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  have  reformed  the  faith  and  restored  the 
order  of  the  gospel. 

This  Assembly  therefore  gratefully  welcomes  this  tercentenary  of  the 
decease  of  John  Calvin,  falling  as  it  does  within  the  period  of  its  regular 
sessions  (May  27th) ,  as  a  suitable  occasion  for  expressing  its  reverence 
for  the  character  and  recognition  of  the  influence  of  the  great  thcolo- 
ffian,  and  chief  organizing  spirit  of  that  Reformation  of  the  16th  centiuy, 
by  which  Christianity  was  revived  and  saved.  We  honor  him  not  alone 
for  the  comprehensiveness  and  penetration  of  his  intellect,  the  stead- 
fastness of  his  will,  and  the  multitude  of  his  labors;  but  also,  and  first 
of  all,  because  in  his  life  and  death  he  honored  our  Lord.  His  enemies 
were  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  ;  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  God. 

Among  all  the  reformers,  John  Calvin  stands  pre-eminent  for  the  va- 
riety of  his  personal  endowments,  and  the  extent  of  his  historic  in- 
fluence. No  one  more  profoundly  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His 
commentaries  are  models  of  exact  interpretation,  seizing  the  spiritual 
flense  and  the  logical  connection  of  the  Word  of  God.  His  Institutes — 
in  their  first  form — ^the  unmatched  product  of  a  youth  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  so  systematized  the  doctrinal  positions  of  the  Reformation, 
that  even  Roman  Catholic  vrriters  have  called  it  '  The  Koran,'  or  rather 
'The  Talmud  of  Heresy.'  Ho  revived  the  Presbyterian  System  of 
Church  Order,  and,  in  the  office  of  Ruling  Elders,  gave  it  such  a  popular 
and  representative  character,  that  it  made  the  church  strong,  not  only 
against  the  attacks  of  Romanism,  but  also  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  state.  From  the  days  of  the  Apostles  no  such  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline had  been  known,  as  that  by  which  he  transformed  the  city  of  Ge- 
neva into  a  Christian  Repubhc,  for  two  centuries  the  home  of  sacred 
learning,  and  the  citadel  of  orthodoxy.  His  system  penetrated  all  the 
reformed  countries,  and  their  wisest  men  learned  from  his  lips,  forms  of 
sound  words  and  rules  of  holy  living.    He  organized  the  Church  of 
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France ;  pUnned  the  first  foreign  mission  of  the  Rrotestant  Ghnrch ; 
trained  many  of  the  early  English  and  Scotch  reformers ;  exercised  'the 
cure  of  souls '  throughout  Europe,  and  matured  a  system  which  has 
most  deeply  penetrated  the  countries  that  have  led  the  way  in  the 
thorough  application  of  Christianity  to  all  the  relations  of  human  life 
and  human  society.  Its  reforming  power  did  not  cease  with  the  age  of 
the  Reformation.  Our  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  ancestors  derived  from 
it,  in  a  large  degree,  those  principles  which  made  them  strong  in  con- 
tending for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Our  early  Churches  confessed 
the  Reformed  Faith.  Calvinism  was  resuscitated  on  this  continent  in 
the  theology  of  Edwards,  when  it  was  dying  out  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  since  Calvin  lived,  is  the 
best  vindication  of  his  principles  and  eulogy  of  his  character.  His  in- 
fluence has  BO  penetrated  this  land,  that  we  are  peculiarly  bound  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  great  reformer  of  Geneva. 

As  an  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  we  cordially  celebrate 
this  tercentenary  in  the  hope  and  with  the  prayer  that  it  may  help  to 
revive  among  us  that  reverence  for  6od*s  holy  truth,  that  sublime  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty,  that  earnest  opposition  to  whatever 
opposes  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Grospel,  that  commingling  of  the 
highest  Christian  faith  with  the  purest  Christian  life,  that  zetd  for  the 
propagation  of  apostolic  piety,  and  that  constant  and  earnest  efibrt  for 
the  union  of  the  various  branches  of  the  one  reformed  faith,  by  which 
such  lustre  is  thrown,  brighter  and  clearer  as  time  recedes,  around  the 
memory  and  the  example  of  John  Calvin. 

We  trust  that  this  anniversary  may  serve  to  draw  nearer  together  the 
various  branches  of  the  reformed  Church  in  this  and  other  lands  ;  and 
that  the  use  of  our  common  and  time-honored  historic  name  may  be  re- 
vived, that  we  may  thus  feel  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of 
peace. 

We  exhort  our  ministers  and  elders,  and  the  other  members  of  our 
churches,  to  a  renewed  study  of  the  life  of  this  Christian  Reformer; 
and  we  also  commend  to  their  liberal  patronage  the  project  for  the 
erection  of  a  Hall  of  the  Reformation  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  this  tercentenary  celebration. 

We  further  propose  that  this  Assembly,  under  the  presidency  of  its 
Moderator,  unite  in  commemorative  exercises,  to  be  held  in  this  city  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  of  this  month. 

It  is  also  hereby  ordered,  that  a  copy  of  this  Minute  be  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Memorial  Funa  in  the  city  of  Geneva.'' 

The  celebration  on  the  evening  of  May  27th  was  largely 
attended,  and  was  itself  a  noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Calvin.  The  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  described  in  elo- 
quent terms  the  influence  of  Calvinism;  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Mans- 
field eulogized  Calvin  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  historv: 
Professor  Evans,  of  Lane  Seminary,  delivered  a  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  address  on  the  general  system  of  the  reformer; 
Professor  Smith  spoke  of  Calvin  more  in  his  personal  charac- 
teristics. 

To  the  Memorial  Hall  we  trust  a  large  contribution  will  be 
sent  from  the  churches  of  this  country.     The  Newark  Assem- 
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bly  commended  the  same  subject  to  the  liberality  of  its 
churches.  The  Hall  of  the  Reformation  will  bear  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

Erected  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  God,  who  gave  to  Geneva,  and 
the  Church  throughout  the  world ,  the  great  Reformer 

John  Calvin. 

"  Let  us  ever  ascribe  honor  to  those  persons  who  excel  in  the  fear  of 
God,  but  on  condition  that  God  remains  above  all,  and  that  Christ 
reigns  supreme." — Calvin. 

In  the  interior  will  be  this  elaborate  Latin  inscription: 

Deo  immortali  invisibili 

Regi  Sceculorum,  . 

Misericordi  et  clement! 

Patri,  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto, 

Qui 

Johannem  Calvinum, 

Verbi  divini  interpretem, 

doctrinse  evangelical  restitutorem 

EcclesisB  christiansB  reformatorem, 

Luminis  sanctitatis,  recti,  ordinis  toto  orbe 

Dei  numine  propagator  em, 

Chriati  crucifisi  regnantisque  in  sternum 

fidelissimum  cultorem 

e  Gallia  suscitavit 

GknevsB  ceterisque  gentibus  donavit 

Gratias  et  impensas  agimt, 

et  memores  hoc  monimientum 

die  xxvii.  Mai,  mdccclxiv. 

Mortis  Calvini  tercenties  anniversario 

communi  consilio 

erexerunt 

Evangelici  Christiani  Genevenses 

aliique  ex  Ilclveticorum  pagis 

ex  Anglia,  Scotia,  Ilibomia,  Gallia,  Batavia, 

Gcrmania,  America. 

Deo  soli  gloria. 

It  is  also  intended  to  have,  besides  the  principal  hall,  lesser 
ones  for  schools,  and  a  library  containing  the  works  and 
portraits  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Melancthon,  Knox  and 
Cranmer. 

Meetings  were  also  held,  in  the  evenings,  in  behalf  of  Fo- 
reign Missions,  Some  Missions  and  the  Christian  Commission 
which  were  fully  attended,  and  awakened  a  deeper  interest  in 
these  subjects.  The  morning  prayer-meetings  of  each  day 
were  scenes  of  fraternal  communion  and  earnest  supplication. 
Our  country,  and  the  bondmen  and  freedmen  of  our  land,  were 
always  remembered. 

The  Narrative  upon  the  State  of  Religion  was  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Hastings,  of  New  York. 
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The  church  numbers  135,894  communicants,  and  1,616  min- 
isters. Twenty-eight  ministers  were  reported  as  deceased. 
The  Presbyteries  were  exhorted  to  greater  care  in  making 
up  in  full  their  statistical  tables.     The  report  says : 

There  was  an  increasing  oneness — a  blending  of  the  church  into  a  more 
compact  unity.  Never  had  there  been  so  broad  and  cheerful  a  convic- 
tion of  a  distinct  mission  of  this  our  church.  Presbyteries  and  churches 
were  girding  themselves  anew  for  more  earnest  work,  and  our  Commit- 
tees are  already  encouraged  and  stimulated.  And  yet  there  were  not 
few  lamentations  over  profanity  and  its  kindred  sins.  But  these  we 
must  expect  till  the  anthem  should  sound  at  the  last,  which  should 
drown  forever  the  harsh  discord  of  the  world's  sin  and  the  world's  suf- 
fering. 

Suitable  reference  was  made  to  the  liberal  spirit  and  enterprise  shown 
by  so  many  of  our  churches;  also  to  the  marked  unanimity  of  our  people 
in  supporting  the  government,  and  in  confronting  slavery  and  its  rebel- 
lion. Our  loyalty  is  not  a  passion  but  a  principle.  Many  of  our  churches 
are  suffering  severely  from  the  loss  of  their  best  young  men,  who  have 
gone  to  the  front  at  the  call  of  their  country.  But  those  who  remain  are 
thinking,  feeling  and  praying  as  never  before. 

There  are  undoubtedly  excesses  in  extravagance  and  in  worldliness; 
and  there  is  great  need  of  special  watchfulness  against  these  things. 
But  your  Committee  are  persuaded  that  extravagance  and  worldliness  are 
not  the  general  or  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  church.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  majesty  and  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  the  entire  dependence  of  man,  were  so  deeply  felt  by  our 
people  as  now,  and  when  we  know  so  well  what  it  is  to  **  pray  without 
ceasing." 

No  less  than  fifty-two  of  our  churches  are  reported  as  having  expe- 
rienced revivals  of  religion  ;  while  many  others  speak  with  peculiar 
hopefulness  and  expectation  of  their  spiritual  condition,  or  are  rejoicing 
in  the  first  drops  that  betoken  the  nearness  of  abundant  showers.  Many 
of  these  revivals  have  been  exceedingly  deep  and  powerful,  so  that  great 
multitudes  have  been  added  to  the  churches.  The  prominent  character- 
istic of  these  works  of  grace  has  been  the  ingathering  of  children  and 
youth.  lu  Utica,  in  Rochester,  in  Cincinnati  and  in  Newark,  hopeful 
conversions  among  the  children  have  been  numbered  by  the  hundred. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  we  must  give  greater  emphasis  and  prac- 
tical prominence  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  more  distinctly  recog- 
nize the  proper  position  of  the  baptized  children  within  the  church. 
While  there  is  a  general  increase  of  interest  in  Sunday-schools,  the 
conviction  is  growing,  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  preached  to  the 
children,  and  that  the  pastor's  official  relations  to  them  should  have  this 
open  and  habitual  recognition. 

The  review  of  the  year  is  encouraging.  Our  beloved  church  is  making 
such  progress  as  calls  for  devout  gratitude  to  God.  We  have  reason  to 
rejoice  in  her  position,  in  her  prospects,  and  in  the  vastness  of  her 
undeveloped  resources,  which  we  pray  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  to 
help  us  to  call  forth  and  consecrate  to  God  and  humanity. 
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How  then  shall  it  be  built  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  Learn, 
"  Before  ye  believed  in  God,  the  habitation  of  our  heart  was 
corruptible  and  weak,  like  a  temple  truly  built  by  hand,  be- 
cause it  was  full  of  idolatry,  and  was  a  house  of  demons, 
through  doing  all  that  was  opposed  to  God  ;  but  it  shall  be 
built  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

[Learn  :  before  you  believed.*] 

Observe  that  the  temple  of  God  was  gloriously  built.  How? 
Learn.  When  we  received  the  remission  of  sins,  and  hoped 
in  his  name,''  we  became  new,  created  again  from  the  begin- 
ning. Wherefore,  in  our  habitation  God  truly  dwells  in  us. 
How? 

His  word  of  faith ; 

The  calling  of  the  promise  ; 

The  wisdom  of  judgments  ; 

The  commandments  of  doctrine  ; 

He  himself  prophesying  in  us  ; 

Ho  himself  dwelling  in  us  ; 

Opening  unto  us  who  were  enslaved  to  death,  the  door  of 
the  temple, 

[Which]  is  the  mouth.  Giving  repentance  to  us.  He  leads 
us  into  the  incorruptible  temple.'  For  he  who  desires  to  be 
saved,  looks  not  to  man,  but  to  Him  who  dwells  in  him,  and 
speaks  to  Him,  astonished  at  never  having  either  heard  him 
speaking  such  words  with  his  mouth,  or  himself  desired  to 
hear  this, — is  the  spiritual  temple  built  by  the  Lord. 

17.  As  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  in  simplicity  to  manifest 
these  (things)  to  you,  my  soul  hopes  that  it  has  ^not)  omitted 
anything.  For  if  concerning  present  or  future  things^  I  write 
to  you,  ye  would  not  understand  because  it  lies  in  parables. 
These  things  indeed  are  so.** 

18.  But  let  us  pass  to  another  (form  of)   knowledge  and 

z  The  words  in  brackets  are  repeated  by  mistake.  The  preceding  passage 
strongly  farora  the  idea  that  the  author  was  a  Gentile  convert  fi*om  idolatry. 
The  editors  compare  some  places  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  quote  this  epistle  as  genuine.  This  very  passage  is  quoted  in  the 
Stromata.  lib.  ii.,  to  prove  demoniacal  influences  upon  the  sinner,  beyond  all 
controversy.  '*  I  shall  require  to  say  no  more,  if  I  adduce  the  apostolic  Barna- 
bas as  a  witness  (now  he  was  one  of  the  seventy,  and  the  fellow-laborer  of 
Paul),  speaking  in  these  terms,  *  Before  we  believed,*  "  etc. 

y  Corrector :  "  hoped  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

'  The  preceding  is  out  up  into  portions,  as  printed. 

a  This  short  section  has  been  considerably  altered  by  revisers,  and  according 
to  them  should  stand  thus :  "  As  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  in  simplicity  to  mani- 
fest these  things  to  you,  my  mind  and  soul  in  my  desire  hopes  it  hAS  not  omitted 
any  of  those  things  which  promote  salvation.  For  if  concerning  present  or 
ftiture  things  I  should  write  to  you,''  etc. 
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doctrine.  There  are  two  ways  of  doctrine  and  of  authority, 
the  one  of  light,  and  the  other  of  darkness  ;  but  great  is  the 
diflference^  of  these  two  ways.  Over  one  indeed  are  set;  the 
light  bringing  angels  of  God,  and  over  the  other  ^  the  angels 
of  Satan.  And  he  is  Lord  for  ever  and  ever,  and  Prince  of 
the  present  time  of  iniquity. 

19.  The  way  of  light  then  is  of  this  sort :  If  any  one  is 
wishing  to  travel  this  way  to  the  appointed  place,  he  should 
be  zealous  in  his  works.  The  knowledge,  therefore,  which  is 
given  us  to  walk  herein  is  of  this  sort : 

Thou  shalt  love  Him  that  raade  thee  ; 

Thou  shalt  fear  Him  that  fashioned  thee  ; 

Thou  shalt  glorify  Him  that  redeemed  thee  from  death  ; 

Thou  shalt  be  simple  in  heart,  and  rich  in  spirit ; 

Tliou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  those  who  go  in  the  way  of 
death ;  y 

Thou  shalt  hate  everything  which  is  not  pleasing  to  God ; 

Thou  shalt  hate  all  hypocrisy  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  forsake  the  commandments  of  the  Lord ; 

Thou  shalt  not  exalt  thyself,  but  shalt  be  lowly-minded  in 
all  things ; 

Thou  shalt  not  take  to  thyself  glory  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  take  evil  counsel  against  thy  neighbour  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  give  insolence  to  thy  soul  f 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  fornication  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  a  corrupter  of  youth  ; 

Let  not  the  Word  of  God  be  uttered  by  thee  in  impurity ; 

Thou  shalt  not  accept  the  person  of  any  ;^ 

Rebuke  any  one  for  transgression ; 

Be  meek ; 

Be  quiet  ; 

Fear  the  words  which  thou  hearest.  Be  not'mindful  of  evil 
to  thv  brother.  Be  not  of  doubtful  mind  whether  it  shall  be 
or  not.  Thou  shalt  not  take  thy-'  name  in  vain.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  more  than  thine  enemy,  thy  own  soul.^ 
Tliou  shalt  not  slay  the  child  with  destruction,*  nor  again, 

6  For  "  diflFerence,"  the  text  originally  had  "  corruption." 

c  The  text  has  eq^  ot?,  which  is  plainly  an  error  for  €(p^  7?. 

<^  Sic ;  for,  "  thy  soul  to  insolence." 

e  The  corrector  inserts  at  the  beginning  of  this  clause  :  **  Thou  shalt  not  take 
evil  counsel." 

/  For  ''  thy  name,"  the  corrector  gives  "  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

9  Corrector  ;  "  Thy  neighbor  as  thy  own  soul." 

*  That  is,  not  procure  abortion. 
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shalt  thou  kill  that  which  is  born.     Thou  shalt  not  withdraw 
thy  hand  from  thy  son  or  from  thy  daughter,  but  from  child- 
hood shalt  thou  teach  them  the  fear  of  God.     Be  not  covetous 
of  what  is  thy  neighbour's.    Be  not  avaricious  ;  nor  be  joined 
in  thy  soul  with  the  haughty,  but  converse  with  the  humble 
and  righteous.    Receive  as  good  things  the  trials  which  befall 
thee,  knowing  that  without  God  nothing  happens.     Be  not  of 
uncertain  mind,  nor  loquacious.     Be  subject  to  masters,  as  a 
type  of  God,  with  modesty  and  fear.    Thou  shalt  not  give  or- 
ders in  bitterness  to  thy  servant  or  to  thy  maiden,  who  trust 
in  the  same  God,  lest  they  should  not  fear  that  God  who  is 
above  both,  because  he  came  not  to  call  according  to  the  per- 
son, but  those  for  whom  the  Spirit  has  made  preparation. 
Thou  shalt  communicate  in  all  things  with  thy  neighbor,  and 
not  say  that  they  are  thine  own  ;  for  if  in  the  incorruptible 
ye  are  partakers,  how  much  rather  in  those  which  are  subject 
to  death.*     Thou  shalt  not  be  hasty  with  thy  tongue,  for  the 
mouth  is  a  snare  of  death.     As  far  as  thou  canst,  be  pure  in 
thy  soul.     Be  not  stretching  out  thy  hands  to  receive,  and 
contracting  them  to  give.     Thou  shalt  love  as  the  pupil  of 
thine  eye  every  one  who  speaks  to  thee  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Be  mindful  of  the  day  of  judgment,  day  and  night.    And  thou 
shalt  seek  out  every  day — either  doing  something  by  word,-^ 
and  going  in  order  to  exhort,  and  meditating  in  order  to  save 
a  soul  by  thy  word, — or  by  thy  hands  thou  shalt  work  for  the 
redemption  of  thy  sins.     Thou  shalt  not  hesitate  to  give,  nor 
murmur  when  thou  givest.    But  thou  knowest  who  is  a  good 
recompenser  of  reward.     Thou  shalt  keep  what  thou  hast  re- 
ceived, neither  adding  nor  taking  away.     To  the  end  thou 
shalt  hate  evil ;  and  thou  shalt  judge  justly.    Thou  shalt  not 
cause  a  division.  Thou  shalt  pacify  those  who  contend,  bring- 
ing them  together.     Thou  shalt  confess  thy  sins.    Thou  shalt 
not  attend  to  prayer  with  an  evil  conscience.* 

20.  But  the  way  of  the  Black  one  is  full  of  crookedness  and 
of  cursing  ;  for  it  is  the  way  of  death  eternal '  with  punish- 
ment, wherein  are  what  destroy  their  soul — idolatry,  rashness, 
haughtiness  of  power,  hypocrisy,  double-heartedness,  adultery, 

<  Corrector  :  "  which  are  corruptible." 

j  This  defective  sentence  has  been  corrected  thus  :  Thoa  shalt  seek  out  ererv 
day  the  faces  of  the  saints ;  either  by  word,  and  work,  and  labour  ;  doing 
[something?]  and  going,"  etc.  The  passage  is  faulty.  Hefele's  text  reads, 
"  And  by  word  watching  and  going,"  etc.  Dressel  has,  "  or  by  word  watching 
and  going."  The  TjdiaXoyovxoTtioovrt  of  the  text  seems  to  be  for  tj  8ia 
Xoyov  KOTttoov  rt,  and  not  xoTtioovri,    The  ri  is  partially  erased. 

*  Corrector  adds  :  **  This  is  the  way  of  Ught" 

1  The  text  has  aioovta  for  atcoviov. 
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murder,  rapine,  boasting,  transgressions,  fraud,  malice,  self- 
sufficiency,  poisoning,  irreverence,**  persecutors  of  the  good, 
hating  truth,  loving  falsehood,  not  knowing  the  reward  of 
righteousness,  Aot  allied  to  good,  not  regarding  the  widow  and 
orphan  with  just  judgment,  watching  not  for  the  fear  of  God, 
but  for  evil, — from  whom  far  and  distant  are  meekness  and 
patience  )  loving  vanity,  following  after  a  reward,  not  pitying 
the  poor,  not  laboring  for  the  wearied  one  ;  ready  at  reviling^ 
not  knowing  him  tliat  made  them  ;  slayers  of  children,  de- 
stroyers of  the  workmanship  of  God,  turning  away  him  that 
IS  needy>,  and  oppressing  him  that  is  afflicted,  advocates  for 
the  rich,  lawless  judges  of  the  poor,  sinners  in  all  things. 

21.  It  is  well  that  he  who  has  learned  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord,  wliatever  are  written,  should  walk  in  them.  For  he 
who  does  these  things,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  glori- 
fied ;  he  who  chooses  those  things  shall  perish  with  his  works* 
Therefore  (there  is)  a  resurrection  ;  therefore  a  reward.  I 
pray  you  who  are  superiors,  if  you  receive  any  counsel  of  my 
good- will,  have  with  yourselves  those  to  whom  ye  may  do 
good  ;  do  not  forsake  them.  The  day  is  near  wherein  all 
things  will  perish  with  the  Evil  one.  The  Lord  is  near,  and 
his  reward.  Again  and  again  I  pray  you,  be  your  own  legis- 
lators ;  of  your  own  good  abide  faithful  counsellers ;  ttike 
from  yourselves  all  hypocrisy  ;  and  may  God,  who  rules  over 
all  the  world,  give  to  you  wisdom,  understanding,  prudence, 
knowledge  of  his  judgments,  patience.  Seek  ye  what  the 
Lord  seeks  from  you,  and  (so)  do  that  ye  may  be  found  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  Now  if  there  is  any  remembrance  of  good, 
remember  me,  meditating  on  these  things,  that  both  my  de- 
sire and  vigilance  may  turn  out  to  some  good.  I  pray  you,- 
asking  your  favour,"  while  yet  the  good  vessel  is  with  yon,*' 
fail  not  in  any  one  of  yourselves,  but  constantly  seek  these 
things,  and  fulfill  every  commandment;  for  it  is  worthy* 
Wherefore  I  was  the  more  zealous  to  write  to  the  best  of  my 
power.''  Farewell,  children  of  love  and  peace,  the  Lord  of 
glory  and  all  grace  be  with  your  spirit* 


w  Irreverence     Corrector  adds  Gv  ;  i. «.,  "  towards  God."    "ttie  preceding 
vices  are  arranged  in  a  single  c  olumn. 

»  Literally  :  •*  asking  grace." 

o  Or,  "  80  long  as  the  good  vessel  is  with  yon ;"  i.'c.,  '*8o  long  as  yon  are  in 
the  body. 

i>  Corrector  adds  ^  "  in  order  to  rejoice  you." 
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Art.  V^^THEORIES  OF  CURRENCY. 
By  Elkazab  Lord,  Esq.,  Piermont,  N.  Y. 

[Except  the  war  itself,  which  the  nation  is  now  waging,  no  stibject  is 
of  greater  practical  moment  to  all  classes  than  that  which  is  so  ably  and 
thoroughly  discussed  in  this  article.  Its-  paramonnt  importance,  not 
simply  as  a  question  of  policy  and  finance,  but  also  because  of  its  mun^ 
ifold  bearings  on  the  morals  and  social  condition  of  the  nation,  as  weU 
as  on  the  prosecution  of  our  great  missionary  work  abroad,  is  our  apol-' 
ogy — if  apology  be  needed— for  giving  it  a  place,  and  so  much  space,  in 
this  Review.  No  one's  views  are  entitled  to  a  more  careful  considera- 
tion  than  Mr*.  Lord's.  As  already  expressed  they  have  attracted  no  little 
attention  in  high  quarters,  and  among  the  most  thoughtful  of  our  busi- 
ness men ;  and  their  influence  has  been  felt  for  good. — Editors.] 

As  a  subject  of  practical  concern  to  the  moral  and  social 
well-being  of  a  civilfced  people,  there  is  no  one  within,  the 
scope  of  human  legislation  of  greater  or  more  immediate  and 
universal  importance  than  that  of  its  cnrrency  >  yet  there  is- 
no  subject  concerning  which  theories  and  opinions  are  more 
conflicting  and  unsettled,  or  practice  more  unstable  and  dis- 
astrous^ * 

The  currency  of  a  country  is,  like  the  implements  employed 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  an  artificial  means  of  effecting  re- 
sults which  are  essential  to  the  individual  and  social  interests, 
convenience,  security,  and  well-being  of  the  people ;  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  wages  of  every  kind  of  labor  and  skill 
may  at  once  be  made  to  supply  food,  clothing,  and  other  tem- 
poral wants,  and  by  which  the  products  of  land  and  machinery 
may  be  exchanged  and  distributed.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  motives  to  action  in  every  individual.  If  it  is  safe  and 
uniform  in  quality  and  sufficiency,  it  will  powerfully  tend  to 
promote  industry,  honesty  and  contentment.  If  deranged  and 
uncertain,  it  will  inevitably  tend  to  thriftlessness,  dishonesty 
and  social  degradation.  Those  elements  of  moral  character  on 
which  self-respect  and  mutual  confidence  depend,  will  be 
broken  down. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speech  in  the  national  Senate  in  1832, 
(see  his  Works,  vol,  3,  p.  394,)  observed,  that 

"  A  sound  currency  is  an  essential  and  indispensable  security  for  the  fruits 
of  industrj^and  honest  enterprise.  Every  man  of  property  or  industry,  every 
man  who  desires  to  preserve  what  he  honestly  possesses,  or  to  obtain  what  he 
can  honestly  earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  circulating  medium ; 
such  a  medium  as  shall  be  a  real  and  substantial  representative  of  property,  not 
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liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  or  blown  down  by 
the  breath  of  speculation,  but  made  stable  and  secure  by  its  immediate  relation 
to  that  which  the  whole  world  regards  as  of  permanent  value.  A  disordered 
currency  U  one  of  the  greatest  of  politicul  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  social  system,  and  encourages  propensities  de- 
structive of  its  happiness.  It  wars  against  industry,  frugality  and  economy; 
and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirit  of  extravagance  and  speculation.  Of  all  the  con- 
trivances for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  have  been  so  effect- 
ual as  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most  effectual 
of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field  with  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's 
brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation,  these  bear  lightly  on 
the  mass  of  the  community,  compared  with  a  fraudulent  currency,  and  the  rob- 
beries committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has  reconled  for 
instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demoralizing  tendency,  the 
injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  on  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed  of  a 
degruded  paper  currency,  authorized  by  law,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by 
Government." 

His  statements  and  reasonings  as  to  the  effects  of  an  inse- 
cure and  fluctuating  currency  are  just  and  incontestible ;  but 
he  suggests  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  people  help  themselves  and 
avoid  the  evils  from  which  they  suffer,  ii  the  Government 
does  not  do  its  duty  by  prescribing,  providing  and  maintaining 
a  sound  currency,  unilbrmly  sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  ends 
to  be  answered  by  it  ?  To  say  that  paper,  to  be  safe  as  cur- 
rency, must  be  "  a  real  and  substantial  representative  of  pro- 
perty," is  obviously  just  and  true :  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  can  be  "  made  stable  and  secure  by  its  immediate  relation 
to  that  which  the  whole  world  regards  as  of  permanent  value," 
— that  is,  to  gold.  For  it  is  as  impossible  to  maintain  the  sup- 
posed iiymediate  relation,  that  of  immediate  exchangeability 
tor  coin  on  demand,  as  to  provide  and  keep  in  circulation  a 
sufficiency  of  coin  to  supersede  and  render  the  use  of  paper 
needless. 

It  is  a  first  duty,  and  ought  to  be  a  first  object  of  the  civil 
government — especially  of  a  republican,  which  purports  to  be 
a  government  of  the  people  by  themselves — to  preclude  the 
evils  above  referred  to  by  providing  a  safe,  uniform  and  suffi- 
cient currency,  receivable  alike  in  all  payments,  public  and  pri- 
vate. Such  a  currency  is  a  vital  necessity  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  community.  It  is  as  essential,  and  as  necessa- 
rily to  be  provided  for  by  law,  as  are  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  and  in  proportion  as  such 
provision  has  been  withheld  or  inadequately  made  in  any 
country,  have  the  people  been  liable  to  the  evils  in  question. 
The  money  of  a  country  is  a  means  of  mighty  and  decisive 
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power  over  property  of  every  kind,  and  over  the  labor,  the 
natural  rights,  and  the  individual  and  social  welfare  of  the 
people.  To  crafty,  selfish  and  aspiring  men,  the  temptation 
to  abuse  such  power  is  too  insidious  and  seductive  to  be  ;:-esi8t- 
ed ;  and  it  is  to  the  manner  in  which  that  power  is  employed 
in  different  countries  that  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the 
ruling  class,  and  the  abject  condition  of  the  people,  is  wholly 
or  in  a  very  large  degree  to  be  ascribed. 

To  guard  the  Hebrews  in  respect  to  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects directly  relating  to  their  individual  integrity  in  their  pe- 
cuniary and  commercial  transactions,  and  to  their  natural  and 
social  rights  and  welfare,  the  divine  Lawgiver  prescribed  fixed 
standards  of  measures  of  length,  of  capacity,  and  of  weights. 
The  current  rate,  value,  or  estimation  in  reckoning,  exchanges 
and  payments,  of  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  used  as  money,  was 
determined  by  their  weight,  according  to  the  prescribed  stand- 
ard of  weights.  The  rate  at  which  the  respective  pieces  of 
given  weight  were  current,  was  expressed  in  the  terms  of 
notation  by  which  the  respective  weights  were  defined,  and 
by  which  also  the  price  of  things  sold  for  money  was  express- 
ed. A  shekel,  for  instance,  denoted  a  certain  fixed  weight 
The  price  of  an  article  sold  was  expressed  as  so  many  shekels. 
He  who  bought  an  article  for  ten  shekels,  paid  for  it  by  weigh- 
ing and  delivering  ten  shekels  of  silver,  or  of  gold,  if  that  was 
stipulated  in  the  agreement.  To  deviate  from  this  rule  by 
using  false  weights  or  otherwise,  was  to  trespass  on  the  rights 
of  the  other  party,  and  to  violate  the  statute  and  incur  its 
penalty.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  under  this  system,  which 
was  perfect  in  its  principles  and  its  ethics,  the  silver  (the 
money  delivered  in  payments)  was  not  a  rule  or  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  things  bought  and  sold  in  any  other  sense  or 
respect,  than  the  price  asked  for  those  things  was  a  rule  or 
measure  of  the  quantity  in  weight  of  the  silver  to  be  paid. 
They  were  exchanged  as  equivalents  in  barter ;  not  as  equiva- 
lents in  respect  to  their  inherent  properties.  When  Abraham 
had  ascertained  from  Ephrou  that  his  price  for  the  field  of 
Macphela  was  400  shekels  of  silver,  he  weighed  and  delivered 
to  Ephron  "  the  silver  which  he  had  named — four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  current  money  with  the  merchant."  Gen. 
xxiii.  Ephron  considered  the  field  as  good  to  him,  as  desira- 
ble or  valuable  as  400  shekels  of  silver  would  be.  Abraham 
wanted  the  field :  it  was  more  desirable  to  him  than  the  number 
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of  shekels  named,  and  therefore  he  gave  that  number.     The 
weight  of  the  shekel  being  fixed  and  invariable,  served  as  a 
^rule  of  comparison  and  calculation  with  respect  both  to  the 
land  and  the  silver. 

We  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  theories  of  currency 
at  present  before  the  country,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  as 
to  its  nature  and  office,  and  the  principles  and  measures  neces- 
sary to  render  it  safe,  uniform,  and  adequate  to  its  objects. 

I.  The  theory,  that  the  currency — the  money  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  passed  in  exchange  for  land,  labor,  coni- 
modities  ^nd  debts, — should  possess  intrinsic  value, — an  in- 
herent natm-al  property  rendering  it  useful  and  desirable :  that 
it  should  consist  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  reason  that  those 
metals  possess  the  requisite  natural  property :  and  that  being 
coined  and  a  specific  degree  of  intrinsic  value  being  assumea 
and  stamped  on  the  respective  pieces  in  arithmetical  figures, 
it  should  be,  according  to  those  figures,  a  rule  or  standard  by 
which  to  reckon  the  market  price  or  exchangeable  value  of 
other  things  as  expressed  by  the  same  figures.  By  this  theory 
the  fixed  intrinsic  value  of  coin  was  to  be  the  rule  of  com- 
parison, calculation,  proportion,  like  inches,  feet,  yards,  in 
measures  of  length.  As  values  are  of  different  degrees  or 
proportions  to  each  other,  like  weights  and  lengths,  which 
required  to  be  expressed  in  figures  or  signs  of  proportion,  it 
was  necessary  to  fix  and  specify  the  inherent  value  of  coin,  as 
a  rule  by  which  to  calculate  the  different  degrees  of  value  in 
different  things  so  as  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  ascer- 
tain the  difference. 

Tliis  as  a  theory  may  seem  plausible  and  prepossessing; 
but  in  practice,  unless  in  barbarous  countries  where  pecuniary 
transactions  are  limited  and  where  mutual  confidence  and  the 
use  of  credit  are  unknown,  it  is  fallacious  ^nd  inadequate  to 
its  object. 

First,  becafiise  the  precious  metals  do  not  exist  or  are  not 
attainable  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  an  adequate  cur- 
rency in  coin  for  the  demands  of  internal  and  foreign  traffic  in 
a  highly  productive,  prosperous,  and  commercial  country 
like  our  own.  They  are  not  attainable  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  facilitate  and  liquidate  a  tenth  part  of  the  exchanges  and 
payments  which  are  necessary;  and  either  traffic  and  ex- 
changes must  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of- 
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coin,  or  the  defect  must  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  credit, 
trust  in  personal  promises  expressed  in  book  accounts,  notes 
of  hand,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. — mere  tokens  or  cer-* 
tificates  of  indebtedness — ^not  money,  not  currency,  not  things 
of  intrinsic  value. 

Secondly^  Because,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  metals 
were  at  any  time  attainable,  they  could  not  be  controlled  and 
retained  under  our  system  of  commercial  relations  and  inter- 
course with  other  nations.  Being,  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic value,  exportable  commodities,  and  as  much  wanted  i^i 
other  countries  as  in  this,  they  would  be  constantly  liable  by 
being  drained  away,  to  become  inadequate  in  quantity,  and 
thereby  disastrously  to  depress  the  exchaifgeable  values  of  all 
other  commodities.  For  it  is  essential  to  its  being  a  just 
measure  of  the  value  of  other  things  that  the  coin  should  it- 
self be  uniform  in  quantity  as  that  yard-sticks  should  be  uni- 
formly of  the  same  length  to  be  just  measures  of  cloth,  or  that 
weights,  gallons,  bushels,  acres  and  miles,  as  defined  and  fixed 
by  statute,  should  be  invariable  as  measures.  Those  measures 
of  quantity  are  purely  arbitrary  enactments  of  law ;  and  in 
like  manner  it  is  solely  in  virtue  of  legal  prescription  and 
definition  that  coin  is  sanctioned  as  currency  at  a  specific  and 
fixed  rate  expressed  by  those  marks  of  notation  in  which  com- 
mercial computations  and  exchanges  are  expressed.  Coin,  as 
having  intrinsic  value  is  a  commodity  of  trade  and  commerce 
like  wheat  and  cloth,  and  is  liable  like  them  to  be  affected  by 
alternate  scarcity  and  abundance.  As  currency  it  is  its  legal 
value  denomination  or  rate  irrespective  of  its  market  price  as 
a  commodity,  that  is  fixed  by  Statute  constituting  it  a  rule  by 
which  to  compare  and  reckon  the  fluctuating  value  or  market 
price  of  other  things. 

As  such  to  be  a  uniform  rule,  and  applicable  at  all  times  and 
to  all  commodities,  the  quantity  must  be  uniformly  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  trade.  For  as  the  quantity  is  reduced  below 
the  demands  of  trade,*  the  exchangeable  value  or  market  price 
of  other  things,  supposing  them  to  remain  as  abundant  as  be- 
fore, will  be  reduced.  Thus  if,  with  an  adequate  currency  of 
coin,  indicated  by  gold  and  silver  being  at  par  in  the  market 
as  commodities,  the  legal  dollar  was  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  then  if  the  quantity  of 
coin  were  diminished  one  half,  the  legal  dollar  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  exchangeable  value  of  two  bushels  of  wheat.   The 
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intrinsic  value — ^the  value  for  use — of  the  wheat,  might  re- 
main as  before.  The  exchangeable  value  would  be  reduced 
one  half.  The  legal  value  of  the  dollar  would  remam  un- 
changed, but  its  exchangeable  value  would  be  doubled ;  and 
as  a  commodity  it  would  be  said  to  be  at  a  premium  of  100 
per  cent.,  solely  because  the  quantity  of  legal  coin  with  which 
the  price  of  all  other  things  was  to  be  compared  and  paid,  was 
diminished.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  to  be  a  standard,  the 
quantity  must  be  uniform  in  relation  and  proportion  to  the 
payments  to  be  effected,  so  that  the  legal  value  or  rate  and  ^ 
the  intrinsic  value  or  price  in  the  market,  of  coin,- might  be 
uniformly  the  same.  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  thing  is  its  value 
for  use,  which  at  different  times  may  be  indefinitely  greater  or 
less  than  at  a  given  time.  The  exchangeable  value  is  the  price 
at  which  a  thing  will  sell,  which  will  depend  on  the  pro- 
portion of  supply  to  demand,  and  more  or  less  on  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Metallic  coin  cannot  be  a  just  or  uniform  standard  by  which 
to  detennine  the  value  or  price  of  other  things  unless  it  be 
{1)  sufficient  in  quantity  for  thfe  purposes  of  currency ;  nor 
unless  (2)  an  invariable  intrinsic  value  be  affixed  to  it  as  cur- 
rency ;  nor  unless  (3)  it  be  precluded  from  circulation  and  also 
from  being  sold  as  a  commodity,  at  either  more  or  less  than 
par  as  fixed  by  law.  To  make  that  a  standard  which  is  itself- 
variable  and  subject  to  fluctuations,  is  no  less  absurd  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  than  it  would  be  in  relation  to  measures 
of  length.  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  seized  upon  that  unchage- 
able  inherent  property  of  metal  as  his  standard,  which  could 
not  be  altered  or  affected  by  external  circumstances  or  vicissi- 
tudes of  trade.  His  rule  of  measurement  was  uniform  and 
exclusive,  as  applied  to  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  used  as  cur- 
rency. He  did  not  prescribe  a  specific  weight  to  a  piece  of 
gold  or  silver,  to  be  binding  as  the  rule  in  case  of  its  being 
employed  in  paying  debts  and  balances,  and,  in  case  of  its  be- 
ing scarce  and  in  demand  for  export,  another  rule  by  which 
to  estimate  and  reckon  it.  He  legislated  concerning  it,  not  to 
determine  what  price  it  should  be  sold  for  as  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, but  solely  what  it  should  pass  for  in  its  relation  as 
money,  as  a  sign  of  proportion  and  a  common  multiple  in 
reckoning  and  accounts.  It  would  have  been  as  little  like  in- 
finite wisdom  to  prescribe  the  price  at  which  gold  should  at 
All  times  and  places  be  sold  as  merchandise,  as  to  prescribe  a 
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luiiform  price  of  labor  per  day,  or  of  wheat,  cloth  and  other 
articles  of  consuuiption,  without  reference  to  the  fluctuations 
of  supply  and  demaitd,  or  to  apply  yard-sticks  or  other  meas- 
ures of  length  as  standards  by  which  to  measure  liquids,  or  to 
determine  by  figures  of  arithmetic  that  things  were  stationary 
when  they  were  in  motion,  or  that  inherent  and  commercial 
values  meant  precisely  the  same. 

Trade,  exchange  of  commodities,  may  be  hampered  or  sup- 
pressed by  statute  ;  but  to  whatever  extent  it  is  carried  on,  it 
IS  uncontrolably  governed  by  the  relations  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply. Exchangeable  and  relative  values  can  no  more  be  pre- 
scribed or  controlled  by  law  than  the  quantities  of  commodi- 
ties offered  for  sale  can  be  predetermined  and  fixed  by  statute^ 
These  questions  are  as  much  out  of  the  sphere  of  human  leg- 
islation as  is  the  pature  and  force  of  gravitation. 

The  object  and  office  of  a  currency — all  it  is  designed  for, 
all  it  can  accomplish,  and  all  that  is  wanted  of  it-^is  simply 
its  use  as  an  instrument,  its  instrumentality  in  facilitating  ex-  . 
changes  and  payments.  It  is  not  properly  any  part  of  its  ob- 
ject to  be  a  commodity  of  commerce,  or  to  constitute  dormant 
accumulated  wealth,  concentrated  pecuniary  power.^  As  cur- 
rency it  is  a  creature  of  law,  an  institution  of  utility  for  the 
common  benefit  as  an  instrument,  a  help;  and  as  such  ix& 
utility  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  or  properties  of  the 
material  employed  in  circulation.  If  the  material  be  metallic 
and  have  as  a  commodity  a  commercial  and  exchangeable 
value,  it  is  not  in  that  relation,  or  for  that  reason,  that  it  is 
useful  as  currency.  The  law  providing  for  its  coinage  and 
legalizing  it  as  cuiTency,  has  no  reference  to  it  as  a  commodity 
of  commerce.  In  that  relation  it  is  not  currency,  nor  a  stand- 
ard or  measure  of  value,  or  of  computing  values,  but  is  itseli 
a  subject  of  valuation,  price,  as  really  as  wheat  or  any  other 
commodity  of  trade.  The  political  economists,  theorists  and 
law-makers  have  nevertheless  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  inherent  properties  of  gold  and  silver  that  alike 
give  them  value  as  conmiodities  of  commerce,  and  make  them 
standards  of  value  as  currency. 

II.  The  theory  of  a  currency  not  of  intrinsic  value  but 
simply  representative  of  value,  is  to  be  considered.  This 
theory  supposes  that  the  deficiency  of  gold  for  the  purposes 
of  currency  may  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  paper  (Bank  notes) 
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by  legalizing  it  as  representing  that  metal  so  as  to  circulate 
with  it  as  its  equivalent ;  as  if  it  were  gold  itself  by  being  by 
law  convertible  into  metallic  coin  at  pleasure.  The  laws 
sanction  this  theory  as  it  has  hitherto  been  acted  on,  by  char- 
tering banks  with  authority  to  issue  paper  as  money  in 
virtue  of  its  purporting  to  represent  gold  and  promising  to 
deliver  on  demand  what  it  represents.  But  the  theory  in  its 
very  terms  supposes  a  deficiency  of  gold  for  the  purposes  of 
currency, — a  deficiency  which  the  paper  is  to  supply — a 
deficiency  which  is  shown  by  experience  to  amount  on  an 
average  to  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cur- 
rency required  for  use  in  the  traflSc  and  business  of  the  people. 
The  paper  therefore  purports  to  represent  to  that  extent  what 
does  not  exist,  or  is  not  possessed  by  the  banks,  nor  within 
their  control.  And  when  demand  is  made  for  more  than  they 
possess  or  can  get,  their  promises  fail ;  their  paper  loses  its 
assimied  representative  character,  confidence  in  it  is  with- 
drawn, it  ceases  to  be  current  and  becomes  the  instrument  of 
evil. 

Till 8  theory  is  replete  with  paradoxes  such  as  that  of  pur- 
porting to  make  the  paper  as  currency  a  representative  of 
gold  both  as  to  its  intrinsic  value  as  an  article  bf  merchandise, 
and  as  to  its  legal  value  as  currency ;  as  if  the  difference 
might  be  obviated  by  including  both  under  one  name.  The 
paper  itself  possessing  no  inherent  value,  and  not  being  a 
commodity  of  trade  and  export,  is  yet  expected  to  fulfil  the 
twofold  purpose  of  representing  the  inherent  value  of  gold, 
and  of  being  a  standard  by  which  to  detennine  the  variable 
market  value  or  price  of  commodities.  As  well  might  the 
inherent  value  of  wheat,  i.  e.  its  value  for  use  as  the  staff*  of 
life,  be  the  standard  by  which  to  determine  the  price  at  which 
it  should  be  sold  in  the  market ;  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
foreseen,  prescribed  by  law,  or  in  any  way  represented. 

The  paper  though  legalized  as  representing  coin,  does  not 
in  fact  represent  that  article.  Yet  it  is  expected  to  supply  its 
place  and  to  circulate  with  it  as  its  equivalent.  The  public 
credulity  prompted  by  necessity,  tolerates  this  notion  till  the 
demand  for  gold  for  export  puts  it  to  the  test,  when  it  fails  to 
effect  its  object  and  occasions  disaster  and  confusion.  Under 
one  modification  or  another  this  theoiy  has  been  kept  in 
practice  only  for  lack  of  a  better.  The  national  govenmient 
not  having  provided  a  national  and  better  system,  the  matter 
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has  been  left  to  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states.  A 
great  number  of  banks,  independent  of  each  other,  have  been 
chartered  ;  with  authority  to  issue  notes  on  their  own  credit 
to  be  put  in  circulation  as  money.  They  have  naturally  been 
inclined  to  use  their  privilege  and  power,  by  lending  as  much 
of  their  credit  as  possible.  Fluctuations  in  quantity  relatively 
to  the  demands  of  trade,  panics,  bankruptcy,  demoralization 
and  misery  have  naturally  ensued. 

It  is  not  possible  that  a  currency  founded  on  this  theory 
should  be  stable,  uniform  and  adequate  to  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  requisite  exchanges  and  settlements.  It  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  from  the  erroneous  and  antagonist 
principles  and  false  assumptions  involved  in  it  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it,  be  unstable,  unsafe  and  inadequate.  It  has 
been  tried  and  is  known  by  its  fruits. 

III.  What  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  public  de- 
mand is  a  safe  and  uniform  currency  adequate  at  all  times  to 
its  object  as  an  instrument  whereby  to  facilitate  and  effect  ex- 
changes and  payments. 

1.  It  must  be  safe — that  those  who  receive  it  in  exchange 
for  other  things  may  not  suffer  loss  by  its  becoming  depre- 
ciated, uncurrent  and  worthless  in  their  hands. 

2.  It  must  be  constantly  sufficient  in  quantity  relatively  to 
the  exchanges  and  payments  to  be  effected,  or  it  cannot  be  a 
uniform  instrument  of  effecting  those  objects.  If  the  quantity 
is  relatively  deficient  it  can  effect  but  a  part  of  the  payment* 
and  facilitate  but  a  part  of  the  exchanges  required.  It  will 
not  be  uniform  as  an  instrum(»nt,  a  medium,  but  dispropor- 
tioned,  inadequate,  variable. 

3.  To  be  flafe  it  must  represent  value,  property ;  property 
existing,  possessed,  and  within  control  in  virtue  of  its  legal 
and  immediate  relation  to  that  which  it  represents. 

4.  As  an  instrument,  medium  of  calculation  and  settlement, 
between  buyer  and  seller,  debtor  and  creditor,  it  cannot  repre- 
sent itself  as  property. 

5.  To  be  uniform  as  an  instrument  of  exchanges  and  pay- 
ments, it  must  be  a  legal  tender,  deliverable  and  receivable 
alike  at  all  times  and  places  within  the  sphere  in  which  it  is 
to  circulate.  It  cannot  be  uniform  if  only  a  part  of  it  is  a 
legal  tender  and  the  rest  not ;  that  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 
government,  a  mockery  to  the  people,  productive  of  antago- 
nism,  confusion  and  evil  in  practice. 
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Its  office  as  an  instrument  being  that  of  a  representative  of  . 
value,  and  as  truly  so  whether  it  be  coin  and  have,  in  another 
relation — that  is,  as  a  commodity  of  merchandi'fee — intrinsic 
value,  or  paper,  having  no  intrinsic  or  commercial  value,  it  is 
plain  that  to  render  it  safe  and  adequate  to  its  objects  as  repre- 
senting coin,  coin  to  a  like  amount  must  actually  exist  and  be 
possessed  or  at  immediate  command,  or  the  evils  of  our  past 
experience  will  inevitably  ensue.  But  such  quantity  of  cob- 
trollable  coin  being  impossible,  the  vital  question  is.  Can  pa- 
per, legalized  as  currency,  be  rendered  secure  as  a  representa- 
tive of  property — safe  for  a  man  to  receive  and  hold  in  place 
of  the  property  which  he  sells  and  delivers,  and  certain  to  be 
current  and  to  be  received  at  the  same  rate  for  whatever  pro- 
perty he  agrees  to  buy  ?  If  it  can  be  so  secured  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  value,  then  it  may  answer  all  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  a  currency.  In  many  respects  it  would  be  prefer- 
able for  those  purposes  to  gold,  were  that  article  at  all  times 
possessed  in  sufficient  abundance ;  and  there  would  be  no 
more  sense  in  enacting  that  it  should  be  redeemable  in  gold 
on  demand,  than  there  would  be  in  enacting  that  metallic  coin 
should  be  redeemable  on  demand  in  stamped  paper  or  in  bushels 
of  wheat.  Such  enactments,  even  were  it  certain  that  they 
would  be  complied  with,  would  add  nothing  to  the  safety  or 
the  utility  of  the  article  employed  as  currency,  but  would  in- 
juriously interfere  with  its  proper  function.  Paper  money  if 
made  safe  as  a  representative  of  property  at  the  uniform  legal 
rate  affixed  to  it,  would  as  currency  be  as  safe  for  use  as  coin 
can  be,  and  would  be,  at  that  uniform  rate,  at  all  times  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  every  kind  of  property.  If  the  holder 
desired  to  possess  gold  the  paper  would  purchase  it  at  the 
market-price,  as  readily  and  by  the  same  rule, — as  it  would 
purchase  wheat  or  anything  existing  and  for  sale.  Having  it- 
self no  intrinsic  value  and  no  market-price,  and  as  an  instru- 
ment being  made  by  law  a  fixed  rule  of  reckoning  in  effecting 
purchases  and  payments,  it  camiot  be  affected  by  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  use  of  it  in  facilitating 
purchases  and  sales,  reckonings  and  payments,  cannot  alter  its 
invariableness  as  a  rule,  any  more  than  the  figure  2  can  be 
altered  so  as  to  signify  more  or  less  by  using  it  in  computing 
different  sums.  Its  eflect  when  passed  from  one  man  to  another 
is  like  that  of  a  certificate  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  or  received ; 
or  an  order  for  a  specific  amount  as  the  price  of  an  article 
purchased. 
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Now  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  paper  to  be  employed 
as  currency  may  be  rendered  secure  as  representing  property 
— secure  in  ^11  the  relation^and  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
a  circulating  medium  is  wanted.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
valid  lien  on  property  held  in  pledge  as  security  for  the  noteis 
issued  as  representing  it.  Suppose  that  the  government  de- 
sired to  institute  a  safe  and  uniform  national  currency,  ade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  trade,  and  receivable  for  all  dues,  and 
at  all  places  alike : 

That  the  government  had  occasion  to  issue  its  bonds  as 
liens  on  all  the  property  of  the  country,  and  backed  by  its 
power  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  on  the  property  jiledged, 
to  an  amount  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  currency ;  and  to  sell  and  deliver  the  bonds  as  se- 
curity for  loans : 

That  the  bonds  as  representing  the  property  of  the  whole 
people  and  its  liability  to  taxation,  were  universally  regarded 
as  perfectly  secure,  as  secure  to  individuals  holding  them  as 
the  lands  or  other  private  property  owned  and  held  by  them : 

That  to  put  them,  in  their  representative  character,  in  a 
form  to  be  circulated  as  currency  by  and  for  the  use  and  ben- 
efit of  the  people  who  owned  the  pledged  property  and  paid 
the  taxes  on  it,  the  government  should  sell  them  to  banking 
associations  and  receive  pay  for  them : 

That  the  government  should  execute  notes  of  different  de- 
nominations •suitable  for  circulation  and  stamped  as  having 
when  issued  the  same  force  as  liens  on  the  pledged  property 
as  the  bonds  for  large  sums  for  which  as  currency  they  were 
to  be  substituted : 

That  each  association  on  delivering  to  the  government  a 

f)ortion  of  the  bonds  -issued  to  it  as  security  for  loans  and 
eaving  them  in  pledge  as  security  for  an  equal  amount  of  notes 
for  circulation,  should  receive  from  the  government  in  place 
of  them  the  same  amount  of  notes,  which  the  association  might 
then  issue  as  currency  by  discounting  commercial  paper  at 
their  own  discretion  and  risk  as  in  case  of  bankjs  issuing  notes 
of  their  own  device  and  manufacture : 

That  the  notes  so  delivered  and  put  in  circulation  should  be 
a  legal  tender  in  all  payments : 

That  no  association  to  which  such  notes  were  delivered 
should  be  authorized  or  permitted  to  issue  or  circulate  any 
other  kind  or  description  of  notes  whatever.. 
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It  is  plain  that  in  such  case  the  circulating  notes  would  be 
as  effectually  secured  as  the  transferable  bonds  for  which  they 
were  substituted.  If  the  bonds  for  large  sums  were  safe  as 
investments,  productive  interest  bearing  investments,  the  bonds 
for  small  sums  called  notes  would  be  safe  for  circulation  as 
currency  transferable  by  deliveiy  from  hand  to  hand.  If  the 
bonds  were  not  deemed  to  be  secure  asr  investments,  purchase 
money  or  loans  could  not  be  obtained  for  them,  the  exigencies 
of  the  government  could  not  be  supplied  and  its  operations 
and  expenditures  must  cease.  If  issued  in  amounts  adapted 
for  circulation  as  currency,  the  people  would  be  directly  and 
immensely  benefited  by  their  use,  and  every  tax-payer  and 
every  person  owning  or  interested  in  the  land  and  other 
property  pledged  for  their  security  would  have  the  strongest 
motives  to  maintain  their  safety.  They  would  maintain  it  to 
prevent  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  themselves. 

Effectual  security  being  practicable  (not  only  in  the  way 
above  specified,  but  in  other  ways),  it  remains  to  consider  the 
manner  of  distribution  and  use  of  the  national  bonds  as  cur- 
rency, by  banking  associations  as  an  agency  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  Such  associations  are  requisite 
in  different  localities  throughout  the  country,  for  the  local 
convenience  of  the  people  in  their  pecuniary  transactions ;  as 
centres  of  issue,  distribution,  collection,  deposit  and  safe 
keeping  of  the  currency  needed  and  used  by  the  surrounding 
people  in  their  traffic  and  payments.  Having  the  national 
bonds  in  the  form  of  notes  for  circulation  as  currency,  they 
distribute  them  for  use  among  the  people  by  discounting  the 
notes  of  individuals ;  that  is,  lending  them  for  short  periods 
on  the  security  of  negotiable  commercial  paper,  notes  of  hand, 
made  payable  at  certain  dates.  The  payment  of  those  dis- 
counted notes  would  replace  the  circulating  notes  to  be  in 
like  manner  relent  and  issued.  By  this  process  the  amount 
actually  required  to  facilitate  exchanges  and  payments  for  the 
time  being  would  be  regulated.  For  the  consideration  that 
interest  must  be  paid  on  sums  temporarily  borrowed,  would 
deter  men  from  getting  commercial  paper  discounted  for 
larger  sums  of  circulating  notes  than  were  needed  for  use. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  bank  could  well  afford  and  would 
have  strong  motives  of  self  interest  to  hold  unemployed  such 
of  the  notes  as  were  not  really  wanted  for  use.  For,  having 
a  constant  income  from  the  whole  amount  of  its  notes  in  their 
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character  as  government  bonds  its  additional  gain  from  dis- 
counts would  be  satisfactory  if  less  than  the  whole  amount 
were  constantly  lent  for  circulation.  Thus,  suppose  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  had  $100,000,  which  they  wished  to  invest 
in  a  productive  interest-bearing  security.  They  lend  that 
sum  to  the  government  for  a  term  of  years,  and  receive  that 
amount  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annum.  They  deposit  the  bonds  as  a  pledge  for  notes  to 
the  same  amount.  They  then  lend  portions  of  the  notes  from 
week  to  week  for  short  periods,  for  use  as  currency,  by  dis- 
counting commercial  paper,  deducting  the  interest  in  each 
case  in  advance.  If  the  commercial  notes  are  paid  as  they 
fall  due,  the  bank  relends  and  issues  the  returned  circulating 
notes.  If  the  whole  of  the  circulating  notes  are  constantly 
wanted  for  use  as  currency,  and  satisfactory  paper  equal  to 
the  whole  amount  is  offered  for  discount,  the  bank  may  re- 
ceive 81^  or  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  six 
per  cent,  receivable  on  the  amount  of  their  pledged  bonds ; 
enough  perhaps  to  double  their  income  after  defraying  the  in- 
cidental expenses.  They  can  therefore  afford  to  lend  less  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  circulating  notes ;  restricting  their 
discounts  and  issues  from  week  to  week  to  the  actual  de- 
mands for  circulation ;  and  their  own  safety  will  dictate  that 
course.  If  the  whole  amount  is  actually'  needed  for  ..use  in 
circulation,  commercial  paper  that  may  be  safely  discounted 
will  be  offered  for  it.  If  the  whole  amount  is  not  so  needed 
those  who  have  such  paper  will  not  get  so  much  of  it  dis- 
counted as  to  subject  them  to  a  loss  of  interest  on  sums  not 
wanted  for  use  ;  and  the  fear  of  incurring  loss  will  deter  the 
banks  from  discounting,  commercial  notes,  the  safety  of  which 
is  doubtful.  To  whatever  extent  the  government  notes  were 
put  in  circulation  as  currency  they  would  be  safe  to  the  holder, 
even  if  the  bank  suffered  loss  and  became  bankrupt  by  dis- 
counting unsafe  and  worthless  commercial  paper. 

On  the  plan  thus  sketched  no  benefit  would  be  gained  or 
injury  prevented  by  restricting  the  number  of  banking  associ- 
ations, or  the  amount  of  pledged  capital,  or  notes  for  circula- 
tion. If  left  free  in  these  respects,  banks  and  the  currency 
would  regulate  and  adjust  themselves  consistently  with  the 
demands  of  trade  and  the  interests  of  the  coimnunity.  A 
monopoly  of  the  money  power  in  the  hands  of  designing  and 
unscrupulous  men  would  be  precluded.     If  no  restrictions 
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were  interposed,  men  possessing  capital  wherewith  to  purchase 
the  required  bonds  or  property  to  be  pledged  as  security  for 
the  circulating  notes,  and  being  prohibited  from  issuing  any 
other  than  the  secured  government  notes,  would  have  no 
poVer  which  they  could  abuse  so  as  to  injure  anybody  but 
themselves.  The  only  way  in  which  they  could  injure  the 
people  would  be  that  of  sacrificing  their  ovni  interests  by 
lending  less  of  their  notes  for  circulation  than  were  wanted 
for  use.  If  mgre  banks  were  organized  than  could  carrj^  on 
the  business  advantageously  ;  or  if  they  issued  more  notes  than 
were  wanted  for  use  as  currency,  those  mistakes  would  be 
easily  corrected.  If  men  were  at  liberty  to  institute  banks  of 
issue  on  this  plan  at  pleasure,  motives  of  interest  would  induce 
the  institution  of  as  many  of  them  as  were  wanted,  and  not  of 
more.  No  restraint  ought  to  be  imposed  by  law  on  such  lib- 
erty, any  more  than  on  the  liberty  to  construct  houses,  ships, 
or  any  kind  of  tools.  The  results  under  the  Free  banking-law 
in  this  state  for  25  years  may  be  appealed  to  as  showing  that 
where  capital  has  to  be  invested  and  pledged  for  all  the  notes 
issued,  there  is  no  danger  of  more  banks  being  established 
than  the  demands  for  currency  will  justify  and  render  profita- 
ble. All  that  is  wanting  to  render  the  secured  bank-notes  of 
this  state  perfect  for  all  the  purposes  of  currency  within  the 
state,  is,  that  they  should  be  made  a  legal  tender,  and  that  the 
obligation  to  redeem  them  in  coin  should  be  repealed.  'They 
are  perfectly  secure  as  representatives  of  property  and  in  use 
as  currency.*  In  that  respect  they  neither  cause,  nor  are  the 
subject  of  panic,  fluctuation  and  injury  to  the  public,  or  loss 
to  individuals.  It  is  only  by  being  clogged  with  a  promise  to 
pay  coin  whenever  called  for — a  promise  which  is  futile  when 
coin  is  scarce,  and  useless  when  it  is  plenty — that  they  are 
rendered  fluctuating,  deficient  and  insecure.  The  banks,  to 
avoid  the  penalty  of  non-redemption,  withdraw  them  from  cir- 
culation, thereby  causing  sudden  scarcity,  distrust  and  alarm ; 
while  those  having  debts  to  receive,  and  commodities  to  sell, 
decry  the  notes  as  promising  what  they  do  not  fulfill.  They 
are  safe  without  the  promise.  The  promise  adds  nothing  to 
their  safety,  and  is  of  no  use  except  to  speculators,  and  per- 

*  When  one  of  them  fails  its  pledged  securities  held  by  the  Bank  depart- 
ment are  sold,  the  notes  which  had  been  issaed  to  sach  bank  are  called  in 
bj  public  advertisement  and  cancelled,  and  the  holders  paid  for  them 
in  the  notes  of  other  banks. 
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sons  owing  debts  abroad,  by  whose  operations  coin  is  render- 
ed scarce*  When  scarce  the  price  oi  it  as  a  commodity  will 
rise,  and  speculation  ensue.  Debtors  will  clamor  to  have  the 
promise  fulfilled.  Speculators  will  decry  the  notes  as  broken 
promises,  and  strive  to  depreciate  the  securities  pledged  for 
them.  Nothing  of  this  could  happen  but  for  the  fallacious 
jpromise.  The  notes  would  be  secure,  without  the  promise, 
and  there  would  then  be  nothing  to  disturb  their  uniformity 
as  to  quantity  or  amount  relatively  to  the  amount  of  business 
and  payments  requiring  them. 

The  promise  annexed  to  secured  bank-notes  to  pay  coin,  for 
them  on  demand,  though  it  adds  nothing  to  their  security  or 
utility  as  currency,  has  the  effect  of  a  bonus,  to  induce  the 
*  importation  of  an  excess  of  foreign  commodities  beyond  the 
amount  of  our  own  products  which  can  be  sold  abroad,-— on 
the  assumption  that  the  banks  can  be  compelled  to  furnish  on 
demand  the  only  thing  the  foreign  nations  will  take  for  the 
balances  due  to  them :  viz.,  gold  and  silver.  If  by  drawing 
away  the  coin,  and  upsetting  the  currency,  the  horrors  of  revnl- 
sion  and  ruin  are  brought  upon  the  people  and  all  their  afiairs, 
the  imprudent  authors  of  the  excessive  imports  will  be  shielded 
from  dishonor,  and  our  foreign  credit  be  vindicated  and  main- 
tained— so  that  the  same  round  of  operations  can  be  repeated. 
.The  supposed  importance  of  maintaining  that  credit^  even  at 
the  cost  of  all  we  have  and  of  life  itself,  any  one  can  estimate, 
by  considering  what  we  .pay  for  it. 

If  the  notes  were  not  subject  to  such  promise  and  obliga- 
tion, and  the  currency  did  not  in  any  respect  depend  on  the 
presence  or  absence,  scarcity  or  abundance  of  coin,  then,  the 
gold  and  silver  being  as  freely  exportable  as  any  other  com- 
modity, the  importers  of  an  excess  of  foreign  articles  would 
have  to  carry  out  their  speculations  at  their  own  risk,  making 
up  the  balances,  if  coin  happened  to  be  scarce,  by  purchasing 
it  at  the  market-price  with  the  sound,  undisturbed,  uniform 
legal-tender  bank-note  currency.  If  they  had  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium, the  loss  thereby  would  fall  directly  on  them,  and  not 
on  their  innocent  neighbors.  If  there  was  not  gold  enough  to 
be  had  at  any  price,  their  honor  would  be  tarnished,  the  loss 
of  the  lacking  amount  would  fall  on  the  foreign  creditor,  and 
an  excess  of  imports  would  for  a  time  at  least  be  discouraged. 
In  other  words :  if  foreign  nations,  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus 
manufactures,  did  not  supply  and  sell  in  our  markets,  an 
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amount  of  them  exceeding  the  amount  of  our  products  which 
they  would  consent  to  purchase  in  payment ;  and  if  our  cur- 
rency itself  were  not  exportable  for  the  payment  of  the  excess 
or  balance,  then  the  risk  and  loss  would  fall  where  it  ought  to 
fall,  on  those  who  chose  to  supply  the  excess  of  imports ;  and 
our  own  internal  affairs,  trade,  industry,  integrity,  mutual 
good  faith,  morality  and  self-respect,  would  remain  undisturb- 
ed. They  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  aliens,  speculators, 
and  enemies,  striving  to  get  rapidly  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
community. 

Suppose  the  state  of  New  York  wer^  a  distinct  empire, 
having  commercial  relations  with  the  other  states  as  distinct 
nations ;  and  also  with  transatlantic  nations ;  and  that  in  its 
commercial  treaties  and  regulations  this  empire  should  say  to 
each  of  the  several  nations,  **  We  will  sell  to  you  such  of  our 
products  as  we  can  spare  and  you  wish,  to  buy ;  and  we  will 
buy  from  you  such  oi  your  things  as  we  want  and  you  desire 
to  sell ;  the  differences,  or  balances  in  either  case,  to  be  paid 
in  gold  at  the  fixed  rate  per  ounce  in  the  country  of  the  party 
to  whom  a  balance  is  due. 

"  If  you  sell  to  us  a  greater  amount  of  conunodities  than 
you  buy  of  us,  and  the  persons  you  trusted  do  not  pay  the  bal- 
ance in  gold  when  due,  you  must  bear  the  risk,  damage  and 
loss  resulting  from  your  own  voluntary  acts.  In  granting  the 
credit  you  assumed  the  risk  in  the  hope  of  profit.  It  is  simply 
a  personal  affair  between  individuals.  If  it  results  in  loss, 
that  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  claim  in  law  or  honor  on  the  nation 
to  which  the  debtor  belongs,  or  in  any  way  to  implicate  it. 
If  the  individual  debtor  is  honest  and  has  the  pecuniary  abili- 
ty, he  will  procure  the  gold  and  pay  the  balance  due  to  the 
creditor ;  otherwise  the  creditor  must  be  content  to  lose  it. 
He  might  have  withheld  the  credit  at  the  outset.  His  grant- 
ing it  was  no  benefit  to  us  as  a  nation.  We  did  not  ask  it.  It 
was  calculated  to  injure  us.  The  loss  may  teach  a  lesson  of 
prudence.  It  may  teach  individuals  of  different  nations  in 
trading  with  each  other  to  pay  as  they  go. 

"  We  shall  not  permit  our  currency  to  be  eaqported,  either  for 
the  payment  of  debts  or  for  the  purchase  ot  conmaodities  of 
any  kind.  We  shall  take  care  that  it  shall  be  available  and 
safe  only  as  an  instrument  of  exchanges  and  payments  within 
our  own  limits.  We  cannot  do  without  it,  nor  permit  it  to 
be  unsettled  and  rendered  fluctuating  and   uncertain.     It 

30 
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answers  its  proper  purpose  only  by  being  stable  and  uniform 
in  quality  and  quantity.  Its  relations  to  our  labor,  our  pro- 
ducts, our  very  subsistence,  all  our  rights,  necessities  and 
interests,  are  such,  that  it  would  be  no  less  ruinous  to  export 
it,  or  to  allow  it  to  be  drawn  away  by  aliens,  than  it  would 
be  to  export  the  tools,  implements,  machines  and  vehicles 
without  which  labor  itself  must  cease. 

^^  We  shall  provide  no  public  warehouses  as  the  receptacles 
of  the  surplus  commodities  of  other  countries  to  induce  the 
accumulation  of  masses  ready  to  be  thrust  upon  our  markets 
when  they  are  not  wanted,  to  excite  speculation,  and  to  dis- 
turb all  settled  calculations  of  business.  Such  accumulations 
are  made  the  basis  of  credits  which  ought  not  to  exist,  and 
which  can  hardly  be  used  without  aggravating  existing  evils 
or  producing  new  ones. 

*'  Our  rate  or  price  for  gold  per  ounce  will  be  stamped  on 
coined  pieces,  and  applicable  to  bullion.  At- that  rate  it  may 
be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  agreement ;  but  not  compul- 
sorily  as  a  legal-tender ;  because  it  is  a  commodity  of  com- 
merce, and  as  such  like  other  commodities  liable  to  fluctua- 
tions of  price  according  to  the  propoiNnon  of  supply  and  de- 
mand at  different  times.  Our  currency  being  secure,  and 
uniform  in  all  those  respects  which  fit  it  for  use  in  circulation, 
will  be  a  legal-tender,  payable  and  receivable  at  its  fixed  rate 
in  all  cases. 

"  We  shall  not  allow  two  conflicting  currencies,  one  for  the 
rulers,  the  other  for  the  people.  That  would  not  be  repub- 
k  lican.  It  is  in  theory  a  monstrous  absurdity,  and  in  practice 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  As  the  people  for  their  own  sakes 
appoint  and  support  their  government,  we  consider  their  in- 
terests identical,  and  not  inconsistent  and  antagonist  to  each 
other,  as  the  use  of  two  wholly  different  kinds  of  currency 
implies." 

On  these  principles  the  nation  might  realize  all  the  benefits 
of  free  trade  with  other  nations  without  keeping  the  people 
constantly  on  the  rack  of  uncertainty  and  fear,  and  without 
sacrificing  at  short  intervals  their  material  interests,  confound- 
ing their  hopes  and  demoralizing  their  habits,  and  this  state 
would  have  as  an  independent  nation,  little  more  to  do  to 
render  its  currency  perfect  for  the  objects  to  be  effected  by 
it,  than  to  make  it  a  legal  tender,  and  to  dissolve  its  connec- 
tion with  the  precious  metals,  leaving  them  to  their  appro- 
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priate  relations  as  commodities  of  commerce  negotiable  by 
weight.  Then  if,  by  the  operations  of  commerce,  gold  was 
drained  away  by  export  to  pay  balances  for  excess  of  imports, 
neither  the  quality  nor  the  quantity  of  the  currency  would 
be  disturbed  any  more  than  by  exporting  an  unusual  quantity 
of  cotton.  The  currency  continuing  undisturbed,  the  affairs, 
labor  and  business  of  the  country  would  be  steadily  carried 
on,  without  panics  or  revulsions.  The  currency  would  pur- 
chase for  export  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  without 
devouring  or  diminishing  itself  in  the  process.  Nor  would 
the  import  of  any  amount  of  those  metals  in  any  way  a£fect 
the  currency,  any  more  than  imports  of  iron,  lead  or  other 
things. 

But  the  notion  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  become  so  fixed 
in  the  public  nund,  that  paper  cannot  be  circulated  as  money 
without  danger ;  that  it  has  caused  great  evils  heretofore  and 
is  so  unreliable  from  its  nature,  its  having  no  intrinsic  value, 
the  facility  witn  which  it  may  be  increased  or  diminished, 
the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  power  which  it  confers  from 
being  injuriously  used,  that  nothing  said  in  favor  of  its  use 
under  any  conditions  or  on  any  plan,  can  meet  all  the  ob- 
jections or  remove  the  prejudices  which  exist.  To  many  the 
very  name  of  paper  as  money  is  odious.  It  is  associated  in 
their  minds  only  with  disagreeable  ideas  of  loss  and  trouble. 
Its  evil  effects  are  supposed  unavoidably  to  result  from  ita 
having  no  intrinsic  value.  Experience  shows  that  as  the 
ground  of  its  evil  efiects,  that  defect  is  not  remedied  by 
making  it  by  law  redeemable  in  coin ;  it  therefore  seenxs  no 
ways  likely  that  it  should  become  harmless  by  exempting  it 
from  that  law. 

The  great  question  vtdth  all  parties,  except  the  foreigners 
and  aliens  who  chiefly  dictate  and  control  our  commercial 
policy  and  profit  by  the  derangements  and  fluctuations  of  our 
currency,  is,  How  can  the  evils  of  the  past  be  avoided  in  the 
future?  How  can  a  currency  exempt  from  these  evils  be 
attained?  Many  persistently  imagine  that  a  currency  ex- 
clusively of  the  precious  metals  would  accomplish  the  object* 
But  suppose  those  metals  to  possess  inherently  a  greater 
degree  oi^  safety  than  can  be  imparted  to  paper,  they  could 
not  accomplish  the  object  without  being  uniform  or  nearly 
so  in  quantity,  which  is  impossible.  Being  exportable  and 
in  demand  everywhere,  no  commercial  nation  can  control  a 
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Tixiifonn  supply.  They  are  as  liable  to  fluctuations  of  scarcity 
and  excess  as  other  exportable  conimodities,  and  more  liable 
to  be  suppressed  by  hoarding  and  concealment  than  any  other 
property*  Were  there  enough  of  them  in  existence  to  supply 
the  demand  for  the  domestic  uses  and  the  commercial  objects 
of  the  respective  nations,  no  nation  could  maintain  possession 
and  control  of  its  due  proportion,  without  ceasing  to  be 
commercial.  But  there  is  not  in  existence  a  tithe  of  the 
quantity  necessary,  as  is  evident  from  the  universal  demand 
for  them,  the  slight  causes  which  enhance  their  relative  value 
the  eagerness  of  all  nations  to  produce  them  from  new  mines, 
the  extent  to  which  as  substitutes  for  them,  all  the  forms  of 
negotiable  and  circulating  credits  are  employed  by  com- 
mercial nations,  and  from  various  other  considerations.  Were 
all  payments  restricted  to  the  precious  metals  as  the  medium 
the  amount  of  transactions  would  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of 
the  present  volume.  International  comm^ce  would  cease, 
and  the  nations  would  relapse  into  apathy  and  barbarism. 

A  currency  of  paper  depending  on  its  convertibility  into 
coin  when  required,  may  supply  the  demands  of  circulation 
and  payments  whenever  coin  is  plenty,  and  there  is  a  settled 
and  prosperous  state  of  internal  and  international  affairs ;  but 
in  proportion  to  its  utility  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
brought  into  use  it  is,  when  coin  is  withdrawn,  the  occasion  of 
sudden  and  general  distress,  stoppage  of  payments,  paralysis 
of  business,  destructive  revulsions,  demoralization  and  misery. 
While  coin  is  abundant  and  not  required  for  export  to  pay 
foreign  debts,  it  is  deposited  and  piled  up  in  the  vaults  of 
banks  issuing  pit{)er,  and  chiefly,  from  the  course  of  trade  and 
exchange  with  the  interior,  in  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic 
cities,  where  it  is  readily  accessible  to  the  demands  of  foreign 
commerce.  On  the  occurrence  of  those  demands,  alarm  and 
panic  are  instantly  produced.  The  discounting  of  com- 
mercial paper  is  curtailed.  Bank-notes  in  circulation  are 
«  called  in.  Scarcity,  stringency,  high  rates  of  interest,  fall  of 
prices,  distress  and  bankruptcy  ensue.  Alarm  and  panic 
spread  throughout  the  country.  The  coin  in  actual  circula- 
tion before  is  hoarded.  Banks  suspend  payments,  that  is, 
they  of  necessity  refuse  to  pay  their  notes  with  coin  which 
they  neither  possess  nor  can  get.  The  people  suspend  pay- 
ments because  the  currency  in  which  they  promised  pay  is 
withdrawn,  practically  annihilated.    The  evil  effects  are  uni- 
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versal  and  they  continue  till  the  inability  of  the  country  to 
purchase  and  consume  foreign  commodities,  checks  and  di- 
minishes their  importation  enough  to  turn  the  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  country  and  bring  about  an  import  of  coin  so 
as  to  enable  the  banks  to  resume  specie  payments,  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  renew  the  issues  of  their  notes  to  supply  the 
vacant  channels  of  circulation. 

Under  our  system  of  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
this  course  of  fluctuation  and  revulsion  in  connection  with 
the  currency  (apart  from  periods  of  war)  has  been  as  natural 
as  it  has  been  injurious  and  unavoidable.  We  in  effect  offer 
a  bonus  to  other  nations  to  flood  our  marts  with  their  surplus 
manufactures  at  our  risk  and  expense.  It  has  not  been  the 
policy  of  the  country  to  restrain  the  import  of  foreign  com- 
modities by  tariffs  and  prohibitions  with  a  view  to  maintain 
a  balance  of  trade  and  course  of  exchange  in  our  favor,  and 
preclude  such  drains  of  the  precious  metals  as  to  derange  and 
subvert  our  currency.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  has  it  entered 
into  that  policy  to  prohibit  or  restrain  the  export  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  though  the  country  has  relied  on  them  as  the 
basis  of  the  currency,  and  from  their  being  drained  away  at 
the  pleasure  of  aliens  and  rivals,  frequent  derangements  and 
incalculable  evils,  have  been  inflicted  on  the  people,  and  the 
government  itself  occasionally  reduced  to  the  most  humili- 
ating exigencies. 

Great  Britain,  so  far  as  legislative  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions could  effect  the  object,  has  systematically  provided  for 
and  maintained  a  balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
in  her  favor,  and  thereby  secured  an  influx  of  the  precious 
metals.  Her  policy  in  this  respect  has  been  neutralized  and 
defeated  only  by  circumstances  not  within  the  control  of  her 
ordinary  legislation  ;  namely,  by  drains  of  specie  for  the  pay- 
ments out  of  the  country  of  the  expenditures  for  foreign  coni- 
tinental  and  colonial  wars,  and  subsidies ;  and  in  years  of 
scarcity  and  famine,  for  foreign  supplies  of  bread-stuffs  and 
other  provisions.  Such  drains  have  often  rendered  their  cur- 
rency as  unstable  and  insufficient  as  ours  has  been,  and  occa- 
sioned as  wide-spread  revulsions  and  bankruptcies  of  the 
trading  and  commercial  classes.  By  her  commercial  policy, 
which  by  her  naval  supremacy  she  has  been  enabled  to  en- 
force, the  vast  expenditures  of  her  foreign  wars -and  of  her 
aggresive  colonial  system,  have  substantially  been  assessed 
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on  and  derived  from  other  natioDs.  She  had  seDse  enough 
on  the  one  hand  to  borrow  monies  and  credits  only  from  her 
own  people,  and  also  on  the  other  hand  to  lend  her  credits, 
based  on  the  export  of  her  manufactures,  to  the  spendthrift 
nations  who  were  silly  enough  to  depend  on  her,  and  put 
their  necks  under  her  imperial  yoke.  Had  she  shrunk  from 
taxing  her  people  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  dollars  per 
capita  for  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  government,  includ- 
ing interest  on  the  national  debt  (apart  from  municipal  and 
local  taxes  and  expenditures),  and  had  she  borrowed  even  a 
tenth  part  of  her  public  debt  from  other  nations  on  interest 
to  be  annually  abstracted  and  drained  out  of  the  country,  she 
would  long  ago  have  sunk  to  the  condition  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

This  stupendous  system  of  policy,  craft,  and  power,  has 
been  long  in  progress.  Its  elements  were  rife  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  her  commercial  power  and  foreign  domination,  and 
m  her  earliest  colonial  legislation.  While  the  American 
states  were  colonies,  for  example,  the  mother  country  pro- 
hibited her  colonial  children  from  smelting  iron  ores  for  agri- 
cultural and  other  domestic  uses ;  and  from  manufacturing 
even  British  iron  into  nails  to  be  used  in  constructing  houses, 
shoeing  horses,  or  for  other  purposes.  Iron  ores,  therefore,  as 
raw  material,  were  exported  (as  from  Orange  county  in  this 
state),  to  England  to  be  converted  into  iron ;  and  nails  and 
other  manufactures  and  implements  of  iron  were  imparted. 
Through  the  industrious  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  for  the  guidance,  not  of^their  own  but  of  other  nations, 
and  the  influence  of  their  emigrant  commercial  agents  with 
British  connections  and  credits,  they  successfully  inculcated 
the  absurd  and  barbarous  notion  that  it  was  better  for  us  as 
ignorant,  and  dependant  offshoots  and  beginners,  to  employ 
ourselves  at  hana  labor  of  the  simplest  kind,  producing  raw 
materials  to  be  transported  three  or  four  thousand  miles  to 
their  workshops,  to  be  manufactured  by  their  skill  and  ma- 
chinery, and  returned  in  a  state  for  use  as  cloths,  tools,  im- 
Slements,  etc.,  at  one,  two  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 
>ur  learned  and  our  most  ignorant  people  continue  to  enter- 
tain that  idea ;  the  first  because  it  is  taught  in  our  colleges 
as  part  of  their  routine  of  learning ;  the  latter  because  they 
neither  learn  nor  think. 

A  currency  of  bank-notes  depending  in  any  degree  on  its 
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convertibility  into  coin  on  demand,  for  its  value,  security,  uni- 
formity, sufficiency  and  permanency,  is  a  delusion,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  be  fluctuating  and  fallacious,  so  long  as 
imports  of  foreign  commodities  are  freely  allowed,  and  exports 
of  the  precious  metals  permitted  in  return.  The  so-called 
specie  basis  is  merely  nominal,  even  when  no  export  is  de- 
manded; for  a  portion  only  of  the  amount  requisite  to  redeem 
the  notes  in  circulation  and  on  deposit,  is  ever  possessed  or 
within  the  control  of  the  banks ;  and  when  a  demand  for 
export  occurs,  panic  and  revulsion  follow  of  course,  and  the 
whole  people  are  made  to  suffer  for  the  protection  and  re- 
demption of  foreign  credits — the  money-making  adventures 
and  speculations  of  the  few  who  are  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, and  who  are  themselves  aliens  or  citizens  trading  on 
foreign  credits. 

A  currency  rendered  secure  in  itself  as  a  representative  of 
value,  without  any  dependence  on  the  precious  metals,  would 
supersede,  and  render  impossible,  the  fluctuations,  depletions 
and  revulsions  which  are  occasioned  by  the  present  system, 
and  yet  would  in  no  wise  injuriously  affect  any  of  the  healthy 
operations  of  commerce.  The  country  would,  in  that  case, 
import,  possess  and  retain,  as  much  of  the  precious  metals  as 
the  course  of  foreign  trade  and  exchanges  permitted;  that  is, 
as  much  on  that  system  as  under  the  present  system.  The 
export  of  them  for  the  demands  of  commerce  would  be  free, 
and  could  in  no  wise  diminish,  derange  or  nullify  the  circula- 
ting currency.  The  only  effect  of  any  consequence  would  be 
that  of  transferring  from  the  whole  people  to  the  importers 
and  foreign  creditors,  the  risk  of  excessive  imports — that  of 
subjecting  a  few  to  the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  im- 
provident speculation  and  overtrading,  and  exempting  the 
millions  from  sudden  and  prolonged  depletion,  paralysis  and 
misery.  If  the  importers  were  in  some  degree  restrained  ;  if 
a  doubt  whether  there  would  be  gold  enough  to  pay  for  an 
excess  of  imports,  should  have  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  a 
caution  as  to  the  extent  of  their  operations,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  them,  and  the  millions  would  not  be  injured.  Under 
that  system  there  can  scarcely  be  any  hazard  in  predicting 
that  there  would  be  a  greater  average  amount  of  gold  kept  in 
the  vaults  of  banks  than  under  the  present  system;  for,  not 
being  exposed  to  compulsory  demands  in  exchange  for  cur- 
rency, there  would  be  a  strong  motive  to  place  it  there  for 
safe  keeping. 

It  is  a  false  supposition  that,  imposing  on  banks  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  specie  for  their  notes  on  demand  has  any  tendency 
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to  increase  the  quantity  of  specie  in  a  country^  or  ta  retain  it 
in  circulation.  On  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  that  obliga- 
tion ha-^  an  opposite  tendency,  (1)  by  occasioning  a  presump- 
tuous confidence  tbiit  the  banks  may  be  relied  on  when  specie 
is  wanted,  which  tends  to  encourage  recklessness  in  contract- 
ing foreign  debts*  and  a  ruinous  export  of  coin.  (2)  The  obli- 
gation, by  inducing  banks  to  become  the  depositaries  of  all 
the  specie  they  can  command^  tends  to  c(»iicentrate  and  bring 
what  specie  there  is,  within  the  easy  control  of  those  who 
desire  to  export  it,and  greatly  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  their 
excessive  operations,  and  enable  them  suddenly,  and  before 
the  confiding  public  are  aware,  to  withdraw  the  pretended 
basis,  and  derange,  suppress  or  annihilate  the  airv  super- 
structure of  their  currency :  in  other  words^  to  shift  tne  conse- 
quences of  their  improvident  or  unskillful  operations  from 
tneir  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  more  prudent  but  helpless 
million.  It  has  the  efiect  of  a  skillfol  contrivance  for  promo- 
ting excessive  imports  and  necessitating  the  export  of  specie. 
The  article  is  collected,  packed,,  weighed  and  made  reaay  for 
the  instant  use  of  those  who  owe  debts  abroad,,  and  for  the 
speculative  dealers  in  bills  of  foreign  exchange,  as  if  the  suc- 
cess of  their  particular  modes  of  making  money  were  of  more 
vital  consequence  than  the  interests,  security  and  convenience 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Were  specie  left,  like  other  exportable  commodities  of  com- 
merce, to  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  the 
demands  and  supplies  of  commerce  solely  regulating  its  quan- 
tity, no  harm  would  be  done.  Things  would  regulate  them- 
selves according  to  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Excessive  imports  would  be  restrained^  a  safe  equi- 
librium between  imports  and  exports  would  be  attained,  or  if 
not  attained,  the  evil  consequences  would  not  distress  and 
paralyze  the  whole  country,  but  would  fall  directly  and  wholly 
on  their  immediate  authors  and  their  credulous  foreign  pa- 
trons and  co-workers*  And  why  should  they  not  run  the  risks 
and  bear  the  losses  incident  to  their  way  of  managing  their 
own  business  ? 

It  has  been  a  favorite  opinion  of  many,  that  where  coin,  and 
paper  purporting  to  be  redeemable  in  coin,  are  to  circulate 
together,  tne  requisite  coin  will  be  retained  in  the  country 
and  in  circulation,  if  its  presence  is  made  necessary  by  a  pro- 
hibition of  bank-notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  or  ten 
dollars.  Those  who  entertain  this  opinion  assume  that  the 
people,  in  the  absence  of  small  notes,  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
possessing  and  retaining  coins  of  one  dollar  and  less  for  change 
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in  their  ordinary  daily  transactions — that  such  coins  are  indis- 
pensible — that  they  must  have  them,  and  therefore  they  will 
be  possessed  and  circulated;  t.  e.  they  assume  that  because  a 
supply  of  change  is  necessary  to  their  convenience,  therefore 
a  supply  will  exist  and  be  kept  in  circulation.  But  the  assump- 
tion is  essentially  fallacious;  the  necessity  of  coin  to  the  inter- 
ests and  convenience  of  the  people  has  no  more  influence  or 
tendency  to  cause  them  to  be  supplied,  than  the  like  necessity 
to  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  banks  has  to  cause 
them  to  be  supplied  when  there  is  a  demand  for  export.  Such 
necessity  to  the  people  cannot  obviate  or  in  any  degree  con- 
trol or  mitigate  tne  demand  for  export.  At  the  utmost  it  can 
only  cause  the  coin  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  to  be  hoarded 
and  withheld  from  circulation.  If  they  circulate  it,  it  will 
find  its  way  to  banks,  and  to  the  hands  of  those  who  have  a 

{laramount  necessity  for  it  for  the  payment  of  foreign  debts, 
n  either  case  the  effects  are  evil ;  if  the  coin  is  hoarded,  and 
there  are  no  small  notes  to  supply  its  place,  the  inconvenience 
and  injury  to  the  people  are  the  same,  and  may  be  as  severe 
as  if  it  Avere  exported. 

The  serious  evils  of  the  panics  and  revulsions  caused  by 
drains  of  specie  and  sudden  reductions  and  suppressions  of 
the  bank-note  currency,  are  endured  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  consequences  of  over- 
trading, and  speculation  induced  hy  prior  inflations  and  exces- 
sive issues  of  bank-note  currency.  Such  excessive  issues,  it  is 
held,  have  the  effect  to  augment  the  volume  of  transactions, 
and  to  enhance  the  prices  of  products  and  commodities  to 
such  a  pitch,  compared  with  the  legal  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  as  to  render  coin  the  cheapest  article  of  export.  Hence* 
a  drain  of  that  article  naturally  occurs,  necessitating  a  with- 
drawment  of  the  circulating  notes,  which  causes  panic,  fall  of 
prices,  paralysis,  Ac,  until  the  exchangeable  values  of  com- 
modities are  brought  down  to  the  former  level,  or  sufficiently 
below  it  to  render  it  more  advantageous  to  export  them  than 
to  export  the  coin.  In  the  meantime  the  depression  of  prices, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  currency,  has  the  effect  of  restrain- 
ing imports,  and  at  the  same  time  of  stimulating  exports,  until 
there  is  an  excess  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  causing  gold 
to  flow  back  again. 

It  is  assumed  that  this  train  of  disastrous  consequences  is 
natural  and  unavoidable,  as  a  result  of  employing  bank-notes 
as  currency,  by  reason  of  excessive  issues  of  that  kind  of 
paper  as  money;  that  there  can  be  no  effectual  restraint  on 
such  issues,  so  as  to  make  the  paper  at  all  times  exchangeable 
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at  par  for  gold;  that  inflation  of  prices,  specnlation  and  excess 
of  transactions,  is  the  necessary  result  of  redundant  issues  of 
such  paper;  and  that  the  disastrous  operation  of  this  instru- 
ment of  exchange  can  right  itself  or  be  remedial  only  by  such 
ruinous  reactions  as  ms^e  up  the  history  of  our  experience. 
This  course  of  things  is  deemed  to  be  natural  and  necessary. 
Just  as  in  the  natural  world,  whenever  the  proper  equilibrium 
in  the  atmosphere  is  deranged  by  aji  excess  or  defect,  an  undue 
emission  or  retention  of  electric  influence,  storms,  whirlvrinds, 
concussions  and  the  like,  result,  as  the  means  of  restoring  a 
normal  and  wholesome  state  of  circulation.  Such  cataleptic 
spasms  in  the  physical  system  fitly  represent  the  social  con- 
tortions and  agonies  of  the  body  politic;  they  are  medicinal, 
recuperative,  necessary  to  the  social  health,  alik^  as  depletives 
and  tonics — a  kind  ot  philosopher's  stone  by  which,  on  the 
rule  of  contraries,  partial  good,  momentary  relief,  are  educed 
from  dominant  and  pervading  evil. 

The  experience  and  results  above  referred  to  are  no  more 
to  be  questioned  than  that  we  exist,  but  they  are  ascribed  to 
a  cause  (excess  of  bank-note  issues)  as  inadequate  to  occasion 
or  account  for  them,  as  a  unit  is  to  counterbalance  millions. 

The  issue  of  bank-notes  as  currency  is  but  one  of  the  ways 
of  superseding  the  use  of  gold  or  intrinsic  values  in  payments. 
As  compared  with  other  forms  of  employing  credit  by  indi- 
viduals in  their  transactions,  it  is,  in  the  great  volume  of 
transactions  in  ordinary,  and  more  especially  in  speculative 
periods,  little  more  than  a  cypher,  a  mere  make-weight.  The 
utmost  extent  of  issues  at  anv  time  is  to  the  aggregate  of 
transactions  as  a  small  percentige.  and  can  have  no  effect  to 
originate  an  inflation  of  prices,  .iul  a  career  of  speculation. 

A  speculative  augmentation  of  transactions  and  advance  of 
prices  is  never  primarily  owing  to  an  excess  of  bank-note  cir- 
culation. Such  excess  implies  an  existing  activity  of  trans- 
actions. It  is  rather  in  the  absence  of  any  such  excess,  in  a 
stagnant  or  at  least  a  tranquil  state  of  business,  and  irrespcQ- 
tivo  of  the  use  and  control  of  currency,  that  men  begin  to 
purchase  largely  of  land,  and  whatever  commodities  are  least 
in  demand,  by  the  use  of  their  private  credit,  notes,  mort- 
gages, etc.,  with  a  view  to  re-sell  at  advancing  and  speculative 
prices.  As  a  general  fact,  it  is  not  those  who  have  money  at 
command,  and  are  able  to  make  immediate  payments  in  cash, 
but  those  who  neither  possess  nor  can  control  any  considera- 
ble amount  of  ready  money,  that  originate  and  enter  into  ex- 
cessive and  speculative  transactions — who  must  use  their  pri- 
vate credit,  or  do  nothing — and  who  are  adventurous  enough 
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to  encounter  the  risks  incident  to  their  undertakings.  They 
start,  on  the  basis  of  credit,  what  appears  to  moneyed  men  to 
be  a  bubble  ;  they  persevere,  blowing  up  the  bubble  till  the 
apathy  and  caution  of  the  moneyed  men  gives  way,  and  when 
sales  for  cash  become  necessary  or  expedient,  those  who  have 
cash  and  the^power  of  augmenting  the  issues  of  paper  money 
enter  the  lists,  and  effect  their  object  by  excessive  issues  of 
circulation. 

That  such  is  the  origin  and  course  of  operation  in  all  such 
excessive  transactions  and  speculations  as  result  in  a  redun- 
dant issue  and  consequent  relative  depreciation  or  total  worth- 
lessness  of  the  currency,  is,  as  matter  of  experience  and  his- 
tory, beyond  a  question.  Such  a  course  of  things,  however, 
in  no  degree  depends  on  the  currency  being  constituted 
wholly  or  partially  of  paper  issued  by  banks.  It  is  just  as 
possible,  if  not  of  as  frequent  occurrence,  where  coin  only,  as 
where  paper  is  employed  in  circulation.  It  has  its  foundation, 
primarily,  in  a  more  or  less  excited  state  of  mind  among  the 
adventurous,  greedy,  and  speculative  members  of  a  commu- 
nity. All  the  phenomena,  in  an  extreme  degree,  of  such  a 
course  of  operations  and  results  have  been  exemplified  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  history  of  different  nations,  and  espe- 
cially in  Holland,  where  coin  alone  was  employed  as  currency ; 
and  where,  at  the  height  of  the  mania,  the  wealthiest  burgh- 
ers paid  a  thousand  or  more  dollars  for  a  choice  tvlip,  with  as 
much  alacrity  and  exultation  as  they  would  have  paid  silver 
of  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  its  weight  in  gold. 

If  the  reader  wishes  for  British  authoritg  for  this  view  of 
the  nature,  origin  and  operation  of  speculaiions  in  land  and 
commodities,  in  their  relation  to  the  currency,  whether  of 
coin  or  paper,  see  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  with  some  of  ,their  applications  to  Social 
Philosophy."  He  sustains,  and  more  than  sustains,  the  views 
above  given,  ascribing  to  the  use  of  credit,  in  the  form  (^  bank- 
notes^ scarcely  an  appreciable  degree  of  influence  in  the  origin 
and  career  oi  a  speculation,  however  inflated  and  disastrous ; 
and  barely  allowing  that  such  notes  sometimes  tend  in  some 
degree  to  bolster  up  and  prolong  its  endurance.  But  since, 
in  the  result  of  such  inflated  and  disastrous  operations,  the 
losses  finally  fall  on  those  who  have  money  and  property  to 
lose,  thev  excuse  and  endeavor  to  console  themselves  by  im- 
puting tneir  disastrous  experience  to  the  excessive,  baseless, 
and  deceptive  issue  and  influence  of  paper  money. 

It  is  feared  by  some  who  have  been  lamiliar  with  the  disas- 
trous fluctuations  in  our  difierent  state  bank  currencies  for 
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the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  who  dread  the  recurrence  of 
panics  and  revulsions,  as  among  the  severest  and  most  demor^ 
alizing  of  public  evils,  and  who  applaud  the  issue  of  a  national 
paper  currency  of  legal  tender,  under  the  present  condition 
of  our  affairs,  as  the  only  possible  preventive  of  the  extreme 
of  such  evils  now,  and  probably  for  a  length  of  time  here- 
after, that  the  continuance  of  such  issues  after  the  war  expen- 
ditures are  over,  and  the  pressure  and  absolute  necessity  re- 
moved, would  end  in  excessive  redundancy,  depreciation,  and 
an  extreme  train  of  evils.  They  are  of  opinion  that  a  return 
to  specie  payments  when  the  exigencies  of  the  war  are  over- 
come, will  be  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  currency  as  the  use  of  a  currency  not  redeemable  in 
specie  now  is  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fiscal  operations  of 
tne  government.  They  assume,  that  on  the  recurrence  of  a 
normal  state  of  things,  nothing,  no  form  of  credit  or  security, 
however  legalized,  can  supply  the  place  of  metallic  coin  as  a 
guarantee  and  test  of  th©  security  of  a  paper  currency ;  that 
paper,  by  whomsoever  issued,  and  under  whatever  conditions, 
if  not  convertible  into  specie  on  demand,  will  depreciate,  be- 
come excessive,  and  end  in  panic,  revulsion  and  ruin. 

Apparently  this  theory  is  supported  by  experience  under 
the  hitherto  dominant  sys|;em :  masmuch  as  that,  whenever 
the  banks  actually  redeem  their  notes  in  specie  on  demand, 
the  paper  bearing  their  promise  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to 
coin,  and  therefore  the  same;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever their  notes  are  found  to  be  depreciated,  uncurrent  and 
worthless,  the  reason  is  that  they  can  no  longer  be  converted 
into  specie.  From  this  aspect  of  our  experience,  it  is  inferred 
that  a  currency  of  paper,  without  even  a  promise  of  redemp- 
tion in  coin  on  demand,  must  of  necessity,  and  alike  at  all 
times,  be  regarded  by  the  public  in  the  same,  or  at  least  in  no 
better  light,  than  that  of  the  discredited  and  baseless  paper 
of  suspended  banks.  It  is  assumed  that  nothing  will  pay 
debts  but  money ^  and  that  nothing  is  or  can  be  money  but  coin; 
that  coin  being  necessarily  the  ultimate  test  of  value  and  secu- 
rity as  currency,  no  species  of  paper  can  be  so  legalized  or 
secured  as  to  take  its  place-  and  answer  its  purposes  as  cur- 
rency unless  convertible  into  coin  on  demand.  The  maxim  of 
Solomon  as  to  the  experience  of  afi'airs  in  his  day  is  assumed 
to  be  applicable  to  this  subject,  viz  :  that  the  thing  which  has 
been  is  that  which  shall  be  ;  the  thing  that  is  done  is  that 
which  shall  be  done  :  according  to  which,  as  they  construe 
it,  gunpowder,  printing  presses,  lunatic    asylums,  railways, 
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electric  telegraphs,  and  photographs,  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered new,  or  as  any  evidence  of  progress. 

We  may  argue  the  case  with  those  who  hold  this  theory 
better,  perhaps,  by  way  of  question  and  answer  than  in  any 
other  way  : 

A.  What  is  your  plan  for  providing  a  secure,  uniform,  ade- 
quate, permanent,  unexportaole,  controlable,  legal-tender,  na- 
tional currency  ? 

B.  Simply  the  issue  by  the  government  of  legal-tender 
notes,  to  be  delivered  to  banking  associations  for  circuhition  as 
money,  on  their  depositing  with  the  government,  as  security 
therefor,  a  like  amount  of  national  bonds  bearing  interest ; 
the  regular  payment  of  the  interest,  and  in  due  time  of  the 
principal,  being  provided  for  by  adequate  taxation. 

A.  How  would  you  prevent  an  overwhelming  and  ruinous 
excess  of  issues  on  that  plan,  allowing  all  who  chose  to  set  up 
the  business  of  banking  ? 

B.  By  the  nation,  through  its  government,  limiting  the 
amount  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  bonds  received  in  pledge 
as  security.  This  would  more  certainly  and  efl'ectually  limit 
the  gross  amount  of  such  issues  of  paper  than  it  would  be 
possible  to  limit  and  prevent  alternately  an  excess  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  metallic  currency  were  no  paper  issued. 

A*  But  suppose  the  government  should  be  corrupt,  and 
transcend  tliat  limit  by  issuing  notes  not  secured  ? 

B.  It  would  not  follow  that  the  mass  of  the  people  w^ould 
be  corrupt.  If  their  interests  and  convenience  required  a 
sound  and  uniform  currency,  they  would  control,  restrain,  and 
regulate  the  government.  If  both  government  and  people 
were  corrupt,  the  case  could  hardly  be  worse  under  the  pro- 
posed than  under  the  present  system.  There  would  be  a 
practicable  and  eftectual  remedy  for  an  excess  of  issues,  which 
neither  government  nor  people  possess  under  the  present  sys- 
tem; while  at  the  same  time  the  no  less  ruinous  evils  of  sud- 
den, prolonged,  and  extreme  scarcity  of  circulation  would  be 
precluded.  Were  the  amount  of  bonds  received  as  surety, 
and  of  notes  issued  to  banks  for  circulation,  the  same,  and 
sufficient  for  the  object  for  a  term  of  years,  then,  during  that 
period,  were  coin  rendered  ever  so  scarce  by  export,  there 
would  be  a  sound  currency  in  use  adequate  to  the  ordinary 
demands  of  domestic  trade,  and  the  affairs  of  the  people 
would  go  on  securely  and  prosperously ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  were  coin  occasionally  or  permanently  abundant  during 
the  same  period,  there  would  be  no  injurious  excess  of  cur- 
rency ]  for  the  interests  of  the  banks,  tne  danger  of  incurring 
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loss  on  their  part,  while  the  holders  of  their  notes  wonld  be 
exempt  from  risk,  would  deter  them  from  issuing  an  excess 
beyond  the  current  demands  of  trade. 

A.  Would  you  require  the  banks  on  that  plan  to  redeem 
the  secured  notes  with  specie  on  demand  ? 

B.  No.  I  would  not  trifle  with  them  and  with  the  public, 
by  imposing  on  them,  in  a  matter  directly  involving  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  an  obligation,  the  ful- 
fillment of  which  when  most  necessary  would,  without  their 
fault,  be  wholly  out  of  their  power,  and  when  their  sure  ful- 
fillment of  it  would  subject  the  people  to  manifold  and  irre- 
trievable evils. 

A.  If  you  did  not  require  the  banks  to  redeem  the  secured 
notes  in  coin,  would  you  not  cotnpel  them  to  redeem  their  is- 
sues in  something  ?  If  not,  what  would  their  being  secured 
avail  ?  Suppose  a  holder  had  more  than  he  wanted  of  them, 
how  could  he  help  himself? 

B.  I  would  require  the  banks  to  redeem  the  notes  under 
certain  regulations  as  to  times  and  amounts,  in  that  whith  was 
pledged  as  security  for  them, — the  bonds  of  the  government, — 
which  being  a  lien  on  the  whole  property,  responsibility  and 
good  faith  of  the  people,  would  be  safer  than  any  thing  else. 
Sut  the  holder  of  a  surplus  of  the  notes  might  help  himself 
in  other  ways  as  readily  aa  if  he  had  a  surplus  of  gold,  and 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  if  he  had  a  surplus  of  unse- 
cured and  suspended  bank-notes.  Ho  might  purchase  with 
them,  at  public  or  private  sale,  houses,  lands,  and  commodities 
of  all  kinds  ;  exchange  them  for  mortgages,  stocks,  and  notes 
of  hand  ;  and  for  specie  if  that  was  most  to  his  fancy. 

A.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  would  be  any  specie  left  in 
the  country  under  a  system  of  paper  currency  not  itself  re- 
deemable in  specie ?  What  would  it  be  wanted  for?  What 
would  cause  it  to  be  here  ? 

B.  Precisely  the  same  causes  that  occasion  our  having  more 
or  less  specie  from  time  to  time  under  the  existing  system  and 
course  of  things,  would  operate  with  like  efibct  under  the  plan 
proposed.  If  our  imports  of  merchandise  from  foreign  coun- 
tries amounted  to  less  than  our  exports,  we  might  receive  the 
balance  in  specie,  and  the  aggregate  Quantity  from  mines  and 
commerce  might  make  a  plethora  of  that  precious  metal.  On 
the  contrary,  just  as  at  present,  if  our  imports  exceeded  the 
value  of  our  exports,  the  specie  to  liquidate  the  balance  would 
be  drawn  away.  Neither  the  obligations  and  exigencies  of 
the  banks  or  the  people,  can  have  the  slightest  influence  to 
prevent  or  modify  the  operation  of  this  inexorable  law  of  for- 
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eign  trade.  No  legislative  enactments  requiring  specie  pay- 
ments, which  do  not  efifectually  prohibit  and  prevent  all  ex- 
ports of  specie,  or  render  absolute  and  certain  a  balance  of 
trade  ana  exchange  with  foreign  nations  in  our  favor,  can 
possibly  have  any  efifect  to  cause  or  retain  a  supply  of  specie 
m  the  country.  But,  as  has  already  been  observed,  if  we  had 
an  ample,  uniform,  legal-tender  currency  of  notes  of  one  dol- 
lar and  upwards,  not  redeemable  in  specie,  there  would  be  far 
more  likelihood  of  our  possessing  a  suiSSciency  of  coin  at  all 
times,  and  especially  of  denominations  less  than  one  dollar, 
than  there  can  be  under  the  present  system.  It  would  not 
be  so  easily  obtained  in  masses  for  export.  If  deposited  in 
banks  a  delivery  of  it  in  exchange  for  circulating  notes  could 
not  be  compelled  at  pleasure  ;  nor  would  either  a  delivery  or 
a  refusal  to  deliver  it,  subject  the  banks  to  penalties  or  cen- 
sures, or  iiyuriously  affect  the  currency  in  circulation. 

A.  Would  you  then  encourage  the  continued  coinage  of  the 
precious  metals  ? 

B.  Undoubtedly,  to  whatever  extent  the  interests  and  con- 
venience of  the  people  required.  Let  them  be  coined  and 
circulated,  at  their  legal  rate.  Let  them  be  freely  exported 
and  imported  like  other  products  of  intrinsic  value.  Let  the 
banks  like  individuals  be  free  to  receive  and  disburse  them  in 
payments  at  their  pleasure.  If  they  received  more  than  their 
interests  and  convenience  required,  they  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change them  at  their  legal  value  for  their  circulating  notes. 
If,  having  none  to  spare,  they  refused  to  pay  out  coin,  no  harm 
would  be  done  ;  their  notes  in  circulation  would  not  be  de- 
preciated, protested  and  suppressed  ;  the  currency  in  use 
among  the  people  in  carrying  on  their  affairs  would  not  be  af- 
fected. 

A.  After  all,  if  the  banks  were  not  under  obligation  and  did 
not  promise  to  redeem  their  secured  notes  with  coin  on  de- 
mand, would  their  being  secured  make  them  current  and  avail- 
able for  all  the  purposes  of  a  currency  ?  Is  not  intrinsic  value 
essential  to  the  very  idea  of  money  ? 

B.  Your  question  takes  it  for  granted  that,  to  be  sound  and 
adequate  to  its  objects,  a  currency  must  be  metallic  or  possess 
intrinsic  value  equivalent  to  gold,  and  that  a  bank's  promise 
to  pay  specie  for  its  notes  on  demand,  imparts  to  them  that 
intrinsic  value.  These  assumptions  are  sufficiently  contra- 
dicted by  experience.  They  proceed  upon  a  theory  which 
overlooks  the  real  office  and  object  of  a  currency, — which  is 
simply  that  of  facilitating  exchanges  and  effecting  payments. 
The  theory  assumes  that  gold  possesses  not  merely  an  inherent 
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but  an  absolute  and  fixed  value  in  itself,  making  it  a  standard 
and  criterion  of  the  value  of  other  things.     Whereas  value, 
when  affirmed  of  gold,  is  as  purely  conventional,  based  on 
the  real  or  supposed  qualities  which  render  it  useful  and  de- 
sirable, as  when  affirmed  of  cloth  or  wheat.     It  is  not  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  gold  as  a  metal,  founded  on  the  cost  of  labor 
iFor  its  production,  its  scarcity,  durability,  and  the   like,  but 
purely  the  legal  value  as  fixed  by  statute  and  expressed  in 
arithmetical  terms  of  proportion,  that  constitute  it  a  standard 
of  computation  and  criterion  of  the  relative  value  of  other 
commoaities.     This  alone  determines  the  rate,  in  arithmetical 
terms,  at  which  any  given  portion  or  weight  of  the  pure  metal 
shall  pass  and  be  received  as  currency,  and  be  reckoned  in 
exchange  and  accounts.     Apart  from  this,  wheat,  cloth,  labor, 
etc.,  according  to  the  existmg  state  of  supply  and  demand, 
are  as  much  the  standard  tand  measure  or  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  as  they  are  of  the  value  of  those  commodi- 
ties.    It  is  the  sole  object  of  a  currency  to  effect  exchanges 
and  payments.     The  law  makes  metallic  coin  an  instrument  or 
medium  of  exchanges  and  payments  at  a  fixed  rate  of  compu- 
tation.    That  is  its  legal  value  as  currency.     Bank-notes  se- 
cured by  national  bonas  reckoned  at  that  rate  of  valuation,  le- 
gally represent  the  value  which  they  express  and  promise. 

A.  But  suppose  there  were  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of 
secured  legal-tender  notes  in  circulation,  secured  by  a  like 
amount  of  national  bonds,  and  that  for  some  cause  the  bonds 
should  become  unsaleable  and  worthless  ? 

B.  Why,  the  notes  would  become  uncurrent  and  worthless 
as  the  bonds  ;  just  as  happens  under  our  present  system  with 
the  unsecured  specie-promising  notes  of  state  banks,  when 
the  specie  is  exported  and  not  to  be  had.  The  **  desolation 
and  ruin  "  would  not  be  any  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  But  while  the  present  system  presents  no  barriers 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  desolation  and  ruih  at  any  and 
afl  times,  the  like  could  not  happen  under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, except  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  government  itself 
being  dissolved,  the  laws  powerless,  and  all  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions, credit  and  values  swept  away.  Against  such  a  possible 
state  of  anarchy  there  can  be  no  absolute  security  for  any 
kind  of  currency  or  property,  any  more  than  against  local 
earthquakes  and  tornadoes.  So  long  as  the  government  con- 
tinues and  enforces  the  laws,  having  the  power  of  taxation, 
it  will  protect  and  uphold  itself  by  fulfilling  its  pecuniary 
obligations  ;  its  bonds  will  be  good  and  available  as  security, 
and  as  productive,  negotiable  and  saleable  property,  as  long 
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as  any  rights  of  property  are  maintained.  To  that  extent 
they  will  be  the  best  possible  security  ; — better  than  any  re- 
liance upon  gold,  of  the  future  possession  or  control  of  which 
no  man  or  government  can  by  any  means  be  assured. 

A.  But  would  there  not  be,  under  this  system,  a  necessity 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in 
the  interior  and  all  over  the  country,  than  under  the  system 
of  notes  promising  redemption  in  coin  on  demand  ? — and  if 
there  wou^d,  how  could  the  want  be  supplied  ? 

B,  No  reason  can  be  conceived  why  an  equal  or  greater 
quantity  of  specie  at  command,  should  be  necessary  in  the 
supposed  case  than  at  present,  except  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
mittance and  payments  at  distant  places  ;  but  this  would  be 
obviated  by  the  secured  legal-tender  notes  being  alike  current 
and  receivable  in  payments  at  par  in  all  places.  Such  notes 
would  be  unfailingly  available  at  all  times  ;  whereas  specie 
cannot  at  all  times  be  had  on  demand  for  notes  promising  it. 
It  is  only  when  and  where  specie  is  not  specially  wanted  for 
other  than  mere  local  uses,  that  it  is  abundant.  Obviate  all 
special  or  other  than  local  demands  and  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  a  supply. 

A,  Have  you  really  any  confidence  that  Congress  will 
adopt  the  plan  of  secured  bank-notes,  not  redeemable  in 
specie  ? 

B.  That  will  undoubtedly  happen  whenever  it  is  generally 
felt  :— 

1.  That  a  circulating  paper  currency,  representative  of 
value,  and  depending  not  On  its  convertibility  into  coin,  but 
on  the  confidence,  property  and  will  of  the  people  as  to  its 
security,  is  indispensable  to  their  interests,  safety,  prosperity, 
and  character. 

2.  That  to  be  universally  current,  of  uniform  value,  and  se- 
cure, such  a  currency  must  be  legalized,  sanctioned,  guaran- 
teed and  secured  by  the  authority  and  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  National  government. 

3.  That  an  attempt  to  make  the  issues  of  such  a  paper 
currency,  redeemable  on  demand  in  metallic  coin,  would  be 
essentially  futile  and  absurd,  and  utterly  unnecessary  and 
useless  :  as  futile  as  to  enact  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  should 
be  made  a  legal-tender  for  the  payment  in  full  for  ten  or 
twenty  bushels  ;  as  absurd  as  to  enact  that  a  silver  dollar 
should,  when  coin  was  scarce,  pass  for  two,  five,  or  ten  dollars; 
as  unnecessary  as  to  enact  that  the  notes  should  be  redeem- 
able on  demand  in  wheat,  labor,  cloth  or  diamonds  ;  as  useless 
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as  to  enact  that  under  certain  circumstances  twice  one  should 
become  twenty  or  fifty. 

4.  That  no  other  than  such  a  secured,  national  legal-tender, 
currency,  can  sustain  and  render  prosperous  the  affairs  of  the 
people,  insure  the  willing  and  regular  payment  of  taxes,  and 
mrnish  the  means  of  making  national  loans  and  maintaining 
the  credit  of  the  government  and  the  price  of  its  bonds. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  credit  of  the  government  is  not  main- 
tained, and  if  its  bonds  are  not  entitled  to  full  confidence  as 
security,  then  the  government  cannot  borrow  money  to  meet 
its  expenditures.  But  if  they  are  entitled  to  the  highest  con- 
fidence, as  security  for  loans,  then  they  will  command  the 
same  confidence  as  security  for  circulating  notes.  To  add 
the  condition  of  their  being  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand, 
not  only  would  not  add  anything  to  their  security  when  coin 
was  plenty,  but  would  make  them  positively  insecure  when 
coin  was  scarce  and  out  of  reach,  by  making  them  uncurrent, 
causing  panic,  paralyzing*-  business,  and  depressing  the  price 
of  the  bonds  as  well  as  other  property.  If  they  are  secure, 
independently  of  coin,  and  therefore  independently  of  the 
exigencies  of  foreign  commerce  and  of  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  then  they  will  be  uniformly  and  permanently  secure, 
and  fulfill  their  object  as  currency  as  perfectly  at  one  time  as 
at  another.  That  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required  or  expected 
of  them,  all  that  is  wanted  of  them  as  currency,  all  that  can 
be  exacted  of  them  without  immineiit  hazard.  The  real  ob- 
ject of  those  who  would  require  a  currency  so  secured  to  be 
redeemable  in  specie,  is  that  of  making  it  serve  two  distinct 
jfurposes, — that  of  circulation  as  currency,  and  that  of  pro- 
viding gold  for  export  to  meet  the  indefinite  demands  of  com- 
merce. 

It  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  for  a  nation  competent  to 
manage  its  own  afiairs,  and  to  have  relations  and  carry  on 
commerce  with  other  nations,  so  to  legislate  as  to  subject  the 
interests,  industry,  prosperity,  domestic  welfare,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  whole  people,  to  the  use  of  a  fluctuating  cur- 
rency ;  a  currency  exportable  at  pleasure  by  an  interested 
few,  and  rendered  thereby  alternately  scarce  and  redundant. 

There  is  no  practical  view  of  the  case  in  which  this  policy 
is  not  utterly  absurd.  It  assumes  that  the  interests  involved 
in  foreign  commerce  transcend  all  the  internal,  social  and 
domestic  interests  of  a  nation,  which  is  absurd.  And  when 
the  public  mind  becomes  convinced  of  the  real  facts  and  fal- 
lacies, the  antagonist  principles  and  false  assumptions,  the  in- 
hairent  tendencies  and  pernicious  fruits  of  the  system  hitherto 
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pursued,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  uttei^mprovi- 
dence,  folly  and  hazard,  of  adjusting  and  administering  our 
financial  policy  with  a  special  and  paramount  reference  to  our 
national  credit  abroad.  That  credit,  controlled  as  it  is  by 
enemies  and  traitors  to  our  government,  is  the  source  and 
instrument  of  all  our  monetary  difficulties,  domestic  and 
foreign,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  If  we  owed  nothing  to 
other  nations,  and  it  were  impossible  for  them  to  get  us  in 
their  debt,  we  might  control  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges 
and  nullify  all  attempts  to  unsettle  and  sacrifice  our  currency. 
As  a  nation,  and  with  reference  to  our  finances,  we  no  more 
need  a  credit  with  foreign  nations  lor  loans  of  money  than  for 
potable  water,  or  respirable  air.  Yet  what  humiliations,  sa- 
crifices and  self-tortures  do  we  encounter  to  maintain  such  a 
credit  on  whatever  terms  they  are  pleased  to  dictate.  In  the 
present  condition  of  our  aflairs  the  course  pursued  is  signifi- 
cant of  weakness,  poverty,  and  desperation.  It  is  so  construed 
by  foreigners.  We  present  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  involved 
in  a  gigantic  civil  war  more  extended  and  more  costly  than 
any  nation  of  Europe  could  sustain,  and  under  the  necessity^ 
of  supplying  its  treasury  for  the  most  part,  by  the  use  and  on 
the  basis  of  its  credit.  Instead  of  turning  that  credit  itself 
into  circulating  currency  as  fast  and  to  whatever  extent  it 
might  be  wanted,  and  in  a  way  to  sustain  and  promote  the 
interests,  industry,  convenience,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  we  pursue  a  policy  of  a  wholly  opposite  nature  and  ten- 
dency, which  assumes  that  the  government  is  a  party  with 
interests  and  objects  distinct  from  those  of  the  people  ;  a 
policy  having  for  its  object  an  assignment  and  transfer  of 
the  credit  to  foreigners  by  the  government  at  its  pleasure,  in- 
volving a  lien  on  the.  property  of  the  people,  and  ultimately 
an  abstraction  from  tneir  possession  and  use  of  the  whole 
amount  principal  and  interest  in  gold  :  in  other  words  a  total 
sacrifice  and  loss  to  the  people  of  the  whole  amount,  and  ma- 
king them  as  a  nation  poorer  to  that  extent.  For,  if  borrowed^ 
circulated  and  paid  off  at  home,  the  whole  amount  would  re- 
.main  in  the  nation  and  be  possessed  by  the  people  after  the^ 
lien  on  their  property  was  cancelled. 

This  suicidal  policy  implies  and  is  founded  on  the  assump-  • 
tion,  that  nothing  is  or  can  be  money  but  the  precious  metals  ; 
that  lacking  them  we  must,  in  emergencies,  borrow  them  from, 
other  nations  ;  that  in  order  so  to  borrow  them,  we  must  main- 
tain a  credit  with  those  nations  by  binding  ourselves  to  pay 
interest  and  principal  in  gold  because  they  will  take  nothing 
else,  and  if  that  is  not  secured  they  will  not  take  our  national 
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bonds  ;  that  this  rule  must  be  applicable  to  all  the  bonds  is- 
sued, because  if  they  are  first  taken  as  investments  by  our 
own  citizens,  they  are  transferable  and  liable  to  be  exported 
to  pay  for  excessive  imports  of  silks,  toys  and  various  super- 
fluities ;  that  when  they  get  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  in 
payment  of  commercial  debts  due  for  excessive  imports,  the 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  in  gold  becomes  necessary 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  government. 

To  carry  out  this  policy,  and  secure  to  itself  enough  of  the 
precious  metals  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds  and  maintain 
its  credit,  so  as  to  render  further  sales  and  exports  of  them 
practicable,  the  government  enforces  the  payment  of  duties 
on  imports  in  coin  at  par,  i.  e.,  its  legal  rate,  (whatever  may 
be  its  price  as  a  commodity)  and  then  pays  it  over  at  par  to 
the  holders  of  its  bonds :  thus  sacrificing,  as  a  bonus  to  this 
class  of  its  creditors,  the  diflference  between  the  legal  value 
of  coin  and  the  premium  or  market  price,  exceeding  that,  say 
fifty,  seventy,  or  ninety  per  cent,  on  tne  whole  sum.  As  things 
now  are,  the  rest  of  the  public  creditors,  and  the  people  m 
their  private  afiairs  and  interests,  are  left  to  the  use  of  a  cur- 
rency of  inconvertible  paper ;  which,  for  the  time,  is  legal- 
ized and  tolerated  as  money  in  payments  at  the  same  legal 
rate  as  coin,  though  coin  for  payments  cannot  be  obtained 
with  it  at  that  rate,  nor  short  of  the  difference  between  that 
rate  and  the  price  of  gold  as  a  commodity. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  this  system  of  two  diverse  in- 
struments of  payments  :  one  for  the  use  of  the  people  as  cur- 
rency, the  otner  for  the  use  of  the  government,  not  as  a 
circulating  medium,  but  as  a  commodity  of  trade,  to  the  fluc- 
tuations of  which  the  people's  currency  has  to  yield  and  con- 
form itself ;  unless  it  be  that  paying  the  interest  and  principal 
of  the  national  loans  in  coin  at  its  legal  value  is  beneficial  and 
indispensable  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  loans  from  foreign 
nations.  That  condition  is  totally  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
rejected  as  an  indignity,  and  as  arbitrary  and  demoralizing,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  loans  were  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves, for  their  own  benefit,  and  on  the  security  of  their  own  , 
property  ;  and  on  the  further  supposition  that  the  bonds  were 
m  no  case  to  be  exported  or  transferred  to  foreigners  to  aug- 
ment their  power  of  disturbing  our  domestic- affairs. 

A  glance  at  the  practical  operations  of  the  system  will  in- 
dicate, in  some  degree,  its  evil  effects  and  tendencies.  At  the 
present  date.  May  30th,  gold  as  a  commodity  is,  as  compared 
with  the  legal  circulating  currency,  at  a  premium  of  92  to  93 
jper  cent.,  and  exchange  on  London  at  108  to  110  per  cent. 
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For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we  will  suppose  the  price  of 
gold  to  be  100  per  cent,  above  the  legal  rate.  The  govern- 
ment sells  its  bonds  to  our  own  citizens  at  par  for  legal  dol- 
lars in  the  currency  provided  for  them,  and  exclusively  used 
in  the  payment  of  armies  and  all  public  creditors,  except  for 
the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  the  national  bonds ; 
while  the  same  or  like  bonds  sold  to  foreigners  cost  the  pur- 
chasers and  bring  to  the  sellers  but  half  their  nominal  amount 
— half  the  amount  paid  in  our  legal  currency.  A  purchaser 
of  the  bonds  in  England  or  Holland,  where  gold  is  at  par,  will, 
by  sending  his  gold  here,  get  two  dollars  in  our  currency  for 
every  dollar  that  he  senas,  and  with  $1,000  of  his  gold  will 
buy  $2,000  of  our  national  bonds.     If  the  interest  is  at  six 

¥er  cent.,  he  will  get  twelve  per  cent,  in  gold  on  his  $1,000. 
he  eflfect  is  to  give  the  foreigner  an  advantage  of  100  per  . 
cent,  over  the  citizen,  and,  as  a  financial  operation  on  our 
part,  is  equivalent  to  selling  bonds  to  our  own  citizens  at  fifty 
per  cent,  discount.  If  the  foreigner,  instead  of  sending  his 
gold  here  to  a  given  amount,  to  be  invested  in  our  bonds, 
authorizes  a  broker  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  for  that  amount, 
payable  in  London,  t^ie  broker  can  sell  the  bill  at  a  premium 
of  105  to  110  per  cent,  in  our  legal  currency,  and  thus,  with- 
out the  movement  or  possession  of  a  dollar  of  coin  by  either 
party,  buy,  with  his  bill  for  $1,000,  two  of  our  national  bonds 
for  $1,000  each.  The  bill,  when  at  maturity,  will  not  be  paid 
in  gold,  but  will  simply  pay  $1,000  of  our  commercial  debt. 

That  part  of  the  operation  which  relates  to  the  obtainment 
of  gold  by  the  government  to  pay  interest  on  its  bonds,  pre- 
sents its  evils  in  another  relation.  The  effect  of  requiring  the 
duties  on  imports  to  be  paid  in  gold  at  par,  when  that  com- 
modity is  at  a  premium  in  the  market,  is  to  add  the  amount 
of  such  premium,  whether  it  be  50  or  100  per  cent.,  to  the 
amount  of  duties,  and  consequently  to  the  price  of  the  im- 
ported articles  when  sold  to  the  people  for  consumption.  It 
IS  an  additional  indirect  tax  imposed  on  the  people,  without 
the  least  benefit,  financially,  to  the  government.  It  is  just 
the  same  to  the  consumers  of  imported  merchandise  as  though 
the  original  cost  of  the  articles  abroad  were  higher  by  so 
much  ;  and  yet  this  additional  tax,  in  effect,  adds  nothing  to 
the  gross  revenue  of  the  government ;  for  the  gold  so  re- 
ceived for  duties  the  government  pays  out  for  interest  on  its 
loans  at  par,  throwing  in  the  premium,  so  as  to  make  it  equal 
to  our  circulating  paper  currency.  In  a  word,  the  public  ser- 
vants of  the  people,  m  an  indirect  way,  but  at  their  immediate 
cost,  purchase  gold  at  50,  80,^  or  100  per  cent,  premium,  and 
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pay  it  out  to  a  particular  class  of  creditors  at  par,  in  order  to 
establish  their  credit  as  borrowers  in  foreign  markets ;  and,  in 
effect,  pay  nine  to  twelve,  instead  of  but  six  per  cent,  interest 
on  their  bonds,  secured  by  the  tiBixable  property  of  the  people, 
and  made  payable  by  them  at  their  peril.  To  get  twenty 
millions  in  legal  value  of  that  particular  metallic  commodity 
of  commerce  with  which  they  pay  interest  and  principal  for 
loans,  they  subject  the  people  to  the  payment  of  thirty  to 
forty  millions  in  the  actual,  legal,  and  only  currency  extant 
for  carrying  on  their  own  affairs,  exchanges,  traffic  and  pay- 
ments. 

Were  the  duties  on  imports  collected,  and  the  interest  on 
loans  paid,  in  the  same  legal  currency  as  the  internal  taxes, 
and  the  disbursements  for  army  and  all  other  expenditures, 
the  gross  amount  of  receipts,  as  credited  by  the  national 
treasury,  and  of  payments  as  charged,  would  be  the  same  as 
now,  and  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation  would  be  less  than 
it  now  is,  by  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  premium 
paid  by  importers  on  all  the  gold  bought  by  them  and  paid 
over  as  duties  at  the  custom-house.  Whereas,  by  the  stulti- 
fying system  now  attempted  to  be  practiced  and  enforced — 
that  of  making  the  le^al  currency  representative  of  value  by 
a  fixed  rule  of  reckoning,  and  the  fluctuating  price  of  a  com- 
modity of  commerce,  identical — if  an  importer  has,  according 
to  the  tariff,  to  pay  duties  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  then  if 

fjold  sells  at  50  per  cent,  premium,  he  must  pay  $1,500  in 
egal  currency  ;  or,  if  gold  sells  at  100  per  cent,  premium,  he 
must  pay  $2,000  in  the  legal,  and  only  currency  extant ; 
$1,000  of  which  is  effectually,  though  indirectly,  sacrificed  as 
a  gratuity,  a  bonus,  to  the  holders  of  the  national  bonds,  and 
is  of  no  benefit  to  anybody  else  at  home  or  abroad,  unless  it 
be  to  speculators  in  gold  and  bills  of  exchange. 

But  there  is  another,  and,  in  its  bearings  on  the  present  and 
the  future,  a  far  more  portentous  and  demoralizing  effect  of 
this  policy  than  that  of  its  increasing  the  amount  of  indirect 
taxation  and  doubling  the  amount  of  national  expenditure, 
and  liens  on  the  property  of  the  people,  to  be  redeemed  and 
cancelled  by  their  industry  and  economy  hereafter  ;  namely, 
its  effect  in  deranging  and  enhancing  the  price  of  all  articles 
of  subsistence,  encouraging  selfishness,  monopoly,  forestalling 
fraud  and  extortion,  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
ipoorer,  promoting  extravagance  and  pride  in  the  rich,  and 
ipoverty  and  vice  in  the  poor.  Gold  is  out  of  use  as  currency. 
As  a  commodity  it  is  in  demand  for  export  for  the  payment  of 
debts  incurred  by  excessive  imports.    The  quantity  for  sale 
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being  insufficient  to  supply  that  demand,  the  price  of  it  in  the 
market  has  risen  to  nearly  double  its  legal  value,  at  which 
only  it  will  circulate  as  currency.     The  price  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  determined  by  the  advanced  market-price  of  gold 
for  export.     The  market-prices  of  all  other  commodities  ex- 
ported in  lieu  of  gold  and  m  competition  with  it  are  advanced, 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  market-price  of  gold  and  bills  of  ex- 
change.    Those  other  commodities  are  staple  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, necessity,  and  daily  consumption.     The  price  for  ex- 
port determines  the  price  for  consumption  at  home,  and  there- 
fore directly  affects  the  whole  people  as  consumers.     But  the 
advanced  prices,  while  they  occasion  multiform  evils  and  dan- 
gers to  ourselves  and  our  internal  affairs,  are  of  no  benefit  to 
us  financially  as  a  nation.  While  they  double  the  cost  of  all  sup- 
plies for  the  army  and  navy — subsistence,  munitions  of  war, 
transportation,  building  of  ships,  and  the  like — the  commodities 
exported  pay  no  greater  amount  of  foreign  debt  than  if  they 
cost  but  half  those  prices  here.     For  example  :  if,  when  gold 
is  plenty  and  at  par  (its  legal  rate  as  currency)  flour  sells^ 
both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export,  at  $5  per  barrel, 
then,  when  gold  for  export  sells  at  90  to  100  per  cent,  pre- 
mium, the  price  of  flour  for  export  in  competition  with  gold 
will  rise  to  $10  or  $12  per  barrel.     But  the  enhanced  price 
here  will  have  no  efiect  in  foreign  markets  where  gold  re-  ^ 
mains  at  par.     If  the  flour  sells  in  those  markets  at  $5  per 
barrel,  it  will  be  as  advantageous  to  buy  it  here,  and  export  it 
at  $10  or  $12  per  barrel,  as  to  buy  gold  for  export  at  90  or 
100  per  cent,  premium  ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will 
pay  there  more  than  about  half  its  cost  here.     If  a  man  ships 
to  England  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  costing  him  $1,000 
in  our  legal  currency,  and  sells  theioi  there  for  $500,  they  will 
pay  that  amount  of  his  foreign  debt.     If  he  draws  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  the  $500,  and  sells  it  at  108  or  109  per  cent, 
premium,  he  may  get  back  in  currencj^  the  amount  which  he 
paid  for  the  one  hundred  barrels.    So  if  he  ships  gold  costing 
$1,000  in  our  legal  currency,  it  will  pay  but  $500  of  debt  in 
England. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
result,  to  all  articles  of  export  as  well  as  to  flour.  The  price 
here  depends  on  and  conforms  to  the  rate  of  premium  on  gold 
and  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  like  advance  of  prices  is  un- 
avoidably extended  to  all  other  articles  of  domestic  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  and,  by  reason  of  the  custom-duties  and 
the  premium  on  the  gold  in  which  they  are  paid,  to  all  im- 
ported articles  sold  and  consumed  in  this  country. 
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We  are  thns  subjected  to  a  vast  and  onerous  change 
social  revolution,  affecting  all  the  interests,  employments,  re- 
latii  ns  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  whole  product  of  land, 
labor,  materials  and  machinery  necessary  to  tne  subsistence, 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people  is  doubled,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  price.  Does  not  the  change 
portend  a  crisis  ?  And  will  that  prove  a  remedy  which  is 
proposed  in  high  quarters  and  re-echoed  in  debates  and  news- 
papers— that  of  withdrawing  the  paper  in  circulation  till  it 
Decomes  as  scarce  as  gold,  resuming  specie  payments,  and 
settling  down  on  a  metallic  currency,  so  as  to  have  gold  at 
par,  maintain  our  credit  abroad,  bring  down  prices,  and  pay 
the  internal  taxes  as  well  as  the  duties  on  imports  with  facility 
in  coin  ? 

Had  Congress,  at  an  early  period  of  the  rebellion,  consid- 
ering that  vastly  enlarged  expenditures  T^y  the  government 
were  inevitable  ;  that  the  treasury  was  empty  ;  ^  that  the 
requisite  funds  were  to  be  provided  in  part  by  direct  taxes, 
but  chiefly  by  loans  on  the  public  credit ;  that  the  nation  had 
no  currency  which  the  government,  under  existing  laws, 
could  receive  for  taxes  or  for  loans  ;  that  payments  into,  and 
disbursements  from,  the  treasury  in  coin  (except  as  enforced 
in  duties  on  imports  for  the  payment  of  interest)  were  impos- 
^  sible  ;  that  specie  payments  once  suspended  throughout  the 
country,  it  would  be  folly  to  think  of  their  being  resumed 
during  the  war,  or,  if  that  should  be  prolonged,  of  there  being 
such  a  state  of  things  at  its  close,  or  lor  a  long  time  thereafter, 
as  to  render  a  resumption  of  such  payments  possible  ;  that 
already  we  owed  large  balances  in  Europe,  and  the  course  of 
exchange  was  increasingly  against  us  ;  that  there  was  every 
probability  that  continued  excess  of  imports  would  further 
and  largely  increase  our  indebtedness  abroad ;  that  Europe 
was  in  so  unsettled  a  state  politically  and  financially,  and  our 
foreign,  commercial  and  political  relations  were  so  imperiled 
and  liable  to  sudden  and  disastrous  changes,  as  to  preclude 
the  hope  of  loans  of  specie  to  be  brought  hither  from  abroad  ; 
and  that  loans  at  home  must  depend  on  there  being  an  ample, 
safe,  and  uniform  national  currency  ; — had  that  Congress,  con- 
sidering these  facts,  and  their  obvious  bearing  on  all  our  in- 
ternal and  financial  afiairs,  possessed  the  courage,  the  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  and  the  political  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple, their  constituents,  as  voters  and  as  patriots,  to  take  the 
stand  demanded  by  the  financial  aspect  of  our  aSairs — a  stand 
like  that  taken  by  the  British  government  in  1797,  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests,  industry  and  prosperity  of  the 
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people,  and  continued  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  tiH  after 
the  close  of  their  war  on  the  continent,  and  by  which  all  the 
internal  interests  of  the  kingdom  were  rendered  prosperous 
and  exempt  from  panics  and  revulsions,  and  at  the  close  were 
in  a  better  condition,  in  all  respects,  than  ever  before  or 
since  ,•  a  stand,  namely,  by  which  the  relation  of  the  circu- 
lating paper  to  gold  as  currency  was  abrogated,  payments  in 
specie  were  discontinued,  gold  was  no  longer  regarded  as  cur- 
rency, as  the  basis  of  the  paper  circulated,  or  as  a  measure 
and  standard  of  value  having  any  legal  relation  to  payments, 
but  was  regarded  simply  as  a  commodity  of  merchandise^ 
saleable  and  exportable  like  other  articles:  had  that  Con- 
gress ta^en  such  a  stand,  and  adopted  all  the  measures  re- 
quired by  the  system  above  indicated,  as  then  presented  to 
their  notice  and  urged  upon  them,  instead  of  adopting  only  a 

[)art  of  them ;  had  they,  in  addition  to  requiring  the  circu- 
ating  not^p  to  be  secured  by  national  bonds,  exempted  them, 
not  only  during  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
but  forever  after,  from  the  condition  of  being  redeemable  in 
coin,  made  them  a  legal-tender  for  all  dues,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  assigned  to  gold  its  proper  place  and  relations  as  a 
commodity  of  commerce,  exportable  and  liable  to  fluctuations 
of  price  like  other  commodities,  according  to  supply  and  de- 
mand— then  the  secured  paper  would  have  been  the  uniform 
and  only  standard  of  computation  and  instrument  of  pay- 
ments, and  the  market-price  of  the  precious  metals  would 
have  had  no  other  relation  to  the  currency,  or  effect,  direct 
or  indirect,  on  the  price  of  other  commodities  than  the  price 
of  wheat  has  on  the  price  of  lead,  or  than  yard-sticks,  as 
measurers  of  length,  have  on  the  quantity  of  cloth  to  be  meas- 
ured. If  panics  and  revulsions  occurred,  they  would  no  more 
be  an  effect  of  the  currency  than  would  earthquakes  and  cat- 
aclysms. 

The  legal'iender  condition  was  adopted  with  reluctance  and 
fear,  on  the  ground  of  temporary  necessity,  and  in  the  hope 
that  specie  payments  would  ere  long  be  resumed,  and  that 
condition  be  again  restricted  to  the  precious  metals.  Mean- 
time various  financial  expedients,  temporary  loans,  issues  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness  and  government  notes  redeem- 
able in  coin  at  short  periods  of  one  and  two  years,  have  been 
adopted  ;  gold  has  advanced  in  price,  there  being  a  constant 
demand  for  the  payment  of  duties  and  for  export ;  excess  of 
imports  has  continued  to  increase  the  commercial  debt  abroad* 
and  the  prospect  of  gold  ceasing  to  be  an  object  of  speculation, 
and  declining  to  its  legal  rate  as  mwie}',  so  as  to  render  a  re- 
turn to  the  so-called  specie  basis,  is  indefinitely  postponed,. 
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Had  all  the  essential  features  of  the  system  been  adopted, 
there  probably  would  have  been  a  national  banking  law,  con- 
consistent  with  them  and  adapted  to  the  exigency  ;  a  law  im- 
plying, not  distrust,  but  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  good 
eense,  and  good  faith  of  the  people  in  their  relations  to  the 
government  and  to  one  another  ;  a  law  granting  privilege  to 
banks,  (in  distinction  from  individuals,)  out  not  power  ;  de- 
fining the  rights  and  the  mutual  relations  and  obligations  of 
the  government,  the  banks,  and  the  people— not  a  code  and 
manual  for  the  detective  police  ;  a  law  contemplating  one  kind 
of  currency  both  for  government  and  people,  not  two  or  more 
kinds  for  each  ;  a  national  currency,  to  supersede  the  issues 
of  state  banks  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  unitormity,  safety,  and 
manifold  advantages  to  banks  issuing  and  to  individuals  cir- 
culating it — not  by  direct  and  injurious  interference  with  the 
rights  and  interests  of  those  banks,  or  with  the  laws  under 
which  they  were  constituted ;  a  currency  not  depending  on 
the  state  of  our  foreign,  Commercial,  and  political  relations,  in 
regard  to  the  basis  of  its  safety,  credit,  and  competency  for 
all  its  uses  and  objects,  but  on  the  securities  actually  pledged 
for  it,  and  immediately  involving  the  interests,  convenience, 
and  welfare  of  all  the  people  ;  a  currency,  not  of  fluctuating, 
intrinsic  value,  but  representative  of  permanent  and  reliable 
property  ;  an  implement,  tool,  instrument  for  the  use  of  the 
eople,  and  to  be  owned,  guaranteed,  and  protected  by  them, 
or  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  support  of  their  government. 


I 


abt.  vx— the  general  assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  held  its  seventy-first  session  in  the 
city  of  Dayton,  state  of  Ohio,  beginning  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, May  19,  and  closing  its  deliberations  on  Saturday,  May 
29.  The  Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly,  Henry  B.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York,  delivered  the  opening  sermon  from  the 
text,  Ephesians  iv.  13 :  "  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
His  subject  was  Christian  Union  and  Ecclesiastical  Reunion. 
Under  the  first  head  the  causes  and  evils  of  disunion  were 
portrayed,  and  also  the  signs  of  the  times  favorable  to  re- 
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union,  such  as,  the  character  of  the  recent  revivals  of  religion, 
the  genius  of  modern  society,  especially  as  developed  in  our 
republic,  the  lessons  taught  by  the  national  crisis  through 
which  we  are  now  passing,  the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  the 
aims  of  Romanism  ;  all  these  should  tend  to  bring  us  nearer 
to  Christ  and  to  each  other.  The  second  part  of  the  dis- 
course had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  reunion  of  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  country.  The 
history  and  manifold  causes  of  the  disruption  were  reviewed, 
and  it  was  held  that  many  of  the  points  of  difference  had  lost 
their  original  force.  The  two  bodies,  since  their  separation, 
have  been  gradually  growing  into  the  same  spirit.  The  doc- 
trinal points  of  difference  were  commented  upon  at  some 
length,  with  the  design  of  showing,  that  there  is  an  increased 
unity  of  thought  and  statement  upon  the  contested  questions. 
Some  points  still  remain  to  be  adjusted.  The  course  of  Pro- 
vidence, ii|  respect  to  slavery,  indicates  that  this  underlying 
cause  of  our  rupture  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way.  For 
complete  reunion  we  need  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  ;  a 
hearty  acceptance  of  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church 
order  ;  and  a  reception  of  our  standards  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  Adopting  Act. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  and  presided  over  its 
deliberations  with  a  high  degree  of  Christian  courtesy.  The 
Assembly  was  a  working  rather  than  a  talking  body  ;  was 
most  harmonious  in  its  whole  character  ;  and  provided  \visely 
for  the  future  operations  of  the  church.  The  hospitality  of 
the  citizens  of  Dayton  was  most  generous,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  will  cherish  pleasant  memories  of  that 
beautiful  city. 

The  annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  show- 
ed that  good  progress  has  been  made  towards  completing  the 
endowment  oi  $50,000  ;  about  $30,000  have  been  raised,  and 
the  balance  will  doubtless  soon  be  made  up,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Tile  other  receipts  for  the  year  amount  to  $38,407  ;  expendi- 
tures $33,281  ;  balance  on  hand  $5,126.  The  business  of  the 
Committee  has  increased  about  forty  per  cent.  The  Com- 
mittee promise  to  publish  soon  two  important  works,  Gillett's 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  Dr.  Brainerd's  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Brainerd.  The 
latter  will  be  of  special  value  as  derived  from  unpublished 
sources,  and  giving  the  life  of  a  man  scarcely  inferior  to 
David  Brainerd  in  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  The  reputation 
which  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Gillett  has  justly  acquired  by  his  life 
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of  Hu88  will  attract  attention  to  this  new  work,  which  will  be 
issued  in  two  volumes,  12mo. 

The  Report  on  Foreign  Missions  was  read  by  Walter  S. 
Griffith,  of  Brooklyn,  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  Our  con- 
tribution to  this  cause,  last  year,  amounted  to  $80,487  ;  only 
629  of  our  1464  churches  were  reported  as  contributing  to 
the  work.  The  amount  is  some  $10,000  in  advance  of  the 
the  report  of  last  year.  The  Assembly  authorized  the  Per- 
manent Committee  to  apply,  if  they  judged  best,  for  an  act 
of  incorporation,  so  that  they  might  be  empowered  to  receive 
bequests  and  hold  funds.  Our  operations  tor  foreign  missions 
are  now  harmoniously  conducted  through  the  agency  of  the 
American  Board,  under  whom  sixty  of  our  ministers  are 
serving.  The  Assembly  recommenaed  that  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent  in  our  contributions  be  urged. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  through  Dr.  Mills, 
that  they  have  aided  87  students  during  the  past  year,  at 
diflFerent  institutions,  increasing  the  appropriation  about  one- 
third.  The  sum  received  was  $13,325  ;  balance  on  hand 
$3,320.  Statements  were  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
diflFerent  theological  Seminaries.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
does  not  include  the  amounts  paid  by  the  diflFerent  institutions 
in  aid  of  the  students :  these,  m  some  cases,  amount  to  nearly 
as  much  as  what  is  expended  by  the  Committee.  Among  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly  were  the  following : 

Resolved y  1.  "That  this  Assembly  finds  renewed  occasion  for  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  efSciency  of  the  Plan  of  Education,  as  managed  by 
the  Assembly's  Permanent  Committee,  and  for  commending  it  to  the 
cordial  regard  of  the  churches. 

2.  That  the  Assembly  would  hereby  urge  upon  the  Presbyteries  care- 
ful observance  of  the  rules  of  the  Plan,  and  persistent  efiForts  to  se- 
cure the  sympathy  and  energetic  co-operation  of  all  the  churches  in  its 
behalf,  and  would  also  express  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  giving 
to  the  Christian  Ministry  a  prominence  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  other  de- 
partments of  church  life  and  action. 

3.  That  the  Assembly  would  impress  upon  the  Presbyteries  the  need 
of  great  carefulness  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  aid  of^his 
fund  in  respect  especially  to  their  intellectual  qualifications,  the  earnest- 
ness and  spirituality  of  their  piety,  and  their  aptness  to  teach  according 
to  the  injunction  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  That  the  Assembly  has  heard  with  much  satisfaction  the  statement 
of  the  condition  of  Auburn,  Lane,  and  Union  Theological  Seminaries, 
and  commends  these  institutions  to  the  love  and  esteem,  and  still  further 
liberal  benefactions  of  the  churches.** 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  able  documents  presented 
to  the  Assembly  was  the  Report  on  Home  Missions,  by  Dr. 
Kendall.     About  $75,000  have  been  raised  for  this  object, 
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being  an  advance  of  one-third  on  the  previous  year.  Five 
missionaries  have  been  sent  to  California,  and  three  to  Nevada 
territory,  where  a  presbytery  has  been  formed.  A  great  field 
'  for  missionary  operations  is  opening  in  the  South,  and  South- 
west. The  number  of  missionaries  employed  was  297  ;  17 
churches  have  been  organized;  37  church  edifices  have  been 
built  or  enlarged,  1350  members  have  been  added  to  the 
churches.  The  whole  of  this  important  subject  called  out  an 
amicable  discussion  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  voted  to  attempt 
to  raise  $150,000  for  the  next  year.  The  call  of  Providence 
was  never  so  urgent  as  now  to  enlarge  our  Home  Missionary 
work.  The  relations  of  our  church  to  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  remain  the  same  as  last  year.  This  society 
received  during  the  last  year  more  than  $30,000  of  legacies 
from  persons  connected  with  our  churches,  and  none  of  our 
churches  can  receive  any  aid  from  it  so  long  as  they  remain 
faithful  to  the  Assembly. 

The  Church  Erection  Committee  reported  the  amount  of 
the  Fund  to  be  $119,017.  Not  a  dollar  of  the  fund  has  been 
lost  by  call  loans.  It  has  aided  in  creating  church  property 
to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  indisposition  to  erect  new  houses 
of  worship  in  unsettled  districts  have  led  to  a  curtailment  of 
the  donations,  A  strong  disposition  was  manifested  by  the 
Assembly  to  procure  some  relaxation  of  the  stringent  rules  of 
the  Committee  ;  but  the  requisite  majority  (two-thirds  of  the 
whole  Assembly)  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  time  at  which 
the  subject  was  introduced.  It  was  referred  to  the  next 
Assembly. 

The  following  report  on  the  State  of  the  Country,  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

'*  WHEREASjThe  iniquitous  rebellion,  prompted  by  reckless  ambition  in 
the  defense  and  furtherance  of  human  slavery,  continues  to  lift  itself 
against  the  legitimate  and  liberal  government  of  the  United  States ; 
and 

Whereas^  Such  rebellion  not  only  violates  the  sacred  principle  of  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  ordained  of  God,  but  also  directly  advocates  the 
hindrance  of  the  free  progress  of  God's  Holy  Word,  and  thus,  as  Anti- 
christ, opposes  itself  to  the  truth;  and 

WhereaSj  Its  aiders  and  abettors  are  responsible  for  the  sea  of  blood 
that  has  been  shed,  through  their  resistance  to  the  righteous  efforts 
of  the  government  to  save  the  life  and  integrity  of  the  nation ;  and 

Wkereas,  it  becomes  the  church  of  Christ  to  utter  no  uncertain  voice 
in  regard  to  a  grand  public  fact,  so  intimately  and  essentially  associated 
with  its  interests:    Therefore, 

Resolved  f  1.  That  this  General  Assembly  heartily  re-affirms  theprinci- 
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pies,  and  renews  the  declarations  of  previous  General  Assembles,  so  fir 

as  applicable  to  the  present  aspect  of  public  affairs. 

lUsolvedf  2.  That  we  recognize  clearly  the  good  hand  of  our  God  in  all 
the  victories  of  the  national  arms,  whereby  the  limits  of  the  rebellion 
have  been  contracted,  and  its  vitality  impaired;  and  we  look  humbly  and 
confidently  to  the  same  Divine  source  for  further  success,  until  the  eause 
of  the  nation  shall  be  vindicated,  and  peace  established  on  the  grave  of 
treason. 

Resolved^  3.  That  we  also  recognize  the  same  good  hand  of  our  God  in 
the  disappointments  and  delays  of  the  war,  by  which  he  has  made  more 
sure  the  complete  destruction  of  the  vile  system  of  human  bondage, 
and  rendered  less  self-confident  and  more  religious  the  heart  of  the 
nation. 

Resolved^  4.  That  in  such  recognition  and  hope  we  do  by  no  means  lose 
sight  of  our  national  and  individual  sins,  wnich  render  us  so  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  favor;  but  confess  them  with  penitent  hearts, 
and  trust  to  a  covenant  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  this  unworthiness  wiH 
not  hinder  the  might  of  God's  grace  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  right  and 
order. 

Resolved,  5.  That  we  exhort  all  our  churches  to  renewed  zeal  and  faith- 
fulness in  supplication  to  God  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land,  and  Uie 
prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  through  the  blessings  of  national  peace 
and  fraternity. 

Resolved ,  6.  That  we  cordially  uphold  the  government  with  our  sym- 
pathies and  prayers,  in  its  energetic  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  this 
most  causeless  and  cruel  rebellion,  and  urge  all  Christians  to  refrain  from 
weakening  the  authority  of  the  administration  by  ill-timed  complaints 
and  unnecessary  criticisms,  fully  believing  that  in  such  a  crisis  all  speeeh 
and  action  which  tend  to  difference,  should  be  studiously  avoided  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  weal. 

Resolved ,  7.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  duly  authenticated,  be 
transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Howard  Crosby, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Ha^ 
field,  D.  D.,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  H.  Perkins  and  Walter  S. 
Griffith,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  present  this  action  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  report  on  Disabled  Ministers,  drawn  up  in 
conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  last  Assembly,  was  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  J.  Glentworth  Butler,  of  Philadelphia.  On 
this  subject  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  '*  Resolved f  That  a  fund,  to  be  called  The  Ministerial  Relief  Fund, 
for  the  relief  of  disabled  ministers  in  connection  with  this  body,  and  the 
families  of  ministers  who  have  deceased  while  in  our  connection^  be 
constituted  by  annual  collections  in  all  our  churches. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  constitute  and  maintain  such  fund,  it  is 
hereby  enjoined  upon  all  our  presbyteries  to  take  such  action  as  shall 
secure  an  annual  contribution  thereto. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  fund  thus  collected  be  entrusted  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Presbyterian  House,  to  be  by  them  disbursed  upon  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  Presbjteries,  upon  such  principles  and  rules  of  distribu- 
tion as  they  shall  deem  most  equal  and  oeneficial. 

4.  Resolved  J  That  for  a  special  oversight  and  care  of  the  interest  thus 
committed  to  them,  the  Trustees  are  authorized  to  appoint  a  Secretary 
whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed,  and  whose  salary  determined  by  the 
board. '* 

The  question  of  the  demission  of  the  ministerial  office  came 
up  in  connection  with  an  overture  upon  the  employment  of  a 
minister  as  ruling  elder,  and  it  was 

Resolved^  **  That  the  subject  of  tiie  relation  of  unemployed  Ministers  to 
the  churches  among  whom  they  reside,  and  whom  they  may  be  desired 
and  are  disposed  to  serve  as  Ruling  Elders,  be  referrea  to  a  committee 
to  consider  and  recommend  what  action  can  and  ought  to  be  taken  by 
the  Assembly  for  removing  the  constitutional  restrictions  which  prevent 
the  employment  of  such  ministers  in  the  service  of  the  church  as  Ruling 
Elders,  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly/' 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Daniel  W.  Poor, 
D.  D.,  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D., 
and  Samuel  T.  Spear,  D.  D.,  were  appointed  to  serve  on  this 
Committee. 

Two  judicial  cases  came  before  the  Assembly.  One  was 
before  the  Assembly  of  last  year,  being  a  complaint  of 
Mr.  Tod  against  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  Onondaga, 
which  was  remanded  to  the  Synod  by  that  Assembly. 
The  Synod  pronounced  the  action  of  that  Assembly 
"  unjust  and  unconstitutional,"  and  referred  the  whole  matter 
to  the  present  Assembly.  The  Judicial  Committee  made 
a  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  reversing  the 
action  of  last  year,  disapproving,  however,  of  the  terms  in 
whicli  the  Synod  of  Onondaga  spoke  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  Assembly.  The  other  case,  an  appeal  of  Mrs.  Maria  Hill 
from  a  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Albany,  was  taken  up  and 
prepared  for  trial,  but,  on  the  agreement  of  both  parties,  it 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Samuel  H. 
Perkins,  Charles  Noble  and  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  who  brought 
in  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  affirming  that  substantial  jus- 
tice had  already  been  done  in  the  case,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  of  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly. 

Among  other  subjects  commended  by  special  resolutions 
were  provisions  for  Chaplains,  and  the  Christian  Commission, 
in  the  following  terms : 

**Res(dved,  That  this  Assembly  highly  appreciates  the  faithfil  and  self- 
denying  labors  of  its  ministers  and  those  of  ^her  Christian  denomina- 
tions  in  our  national  army ;  that  it  has  confidroce  in  the  value  of  the 
Regimental  Chaplaincy,  and  in  the  motives  and  fideUty  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  iho  chaplains*    And  the  Assembly  exhorts  all  in  its  churches 
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to  giye  these  brethren  in  the  field  a  place  in  their  sympathies  and  their 
prayers. 

Resolved f  That  the  noble  deyotion,  labors,  and  sacrifices  of  oar  patriot 
soldiers  and  sailors  call  for  our  deepest  gratitude  and  lasting  remem- 
brance ;  and  that  we  regard  it  as  the  high  privilege,  no  less  than  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  church  of  God,  to  minister  in  every  possible  way 
to  their  necessities  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  have  regarded  with  de^  interest  the 
labors  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  among  the  army  and 
navy  ;  that  we  believe  it  is  an  agency  well  designed  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  work,  and  that  we  most  cordially  conmiend  it  to  the  Chris- 
tian sympathy  and  liberality  of  the  churches  here  represented." 

The  American  Bible  Society,  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  and  the  cause  of  Temperance,  were  also 
urged  upon  the  renewed  attention  and  care  of  our  churches. 

One  of  the  topics  that  excited  the  deepest  interest  was  the 
relation  of  Sabbath-schools  to  the  church,  bringing  up  also 
the  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the 
church.  A  report  was  read  from  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  and  the 
mind  of  the  Assembly  was  expressed  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, drawn  up  by  Dr.  Poor,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  : 

"1.  That  it  belongs  emphatically  to  the  pastors  and  the  elders  of  each 
congregation  to  direct  and  supervise  the  whole  work  of  the  spiritual 
training  of  the  young,  and  that  it  is* an  important  part  of  the  functions  of 
their  office,  both  to  encourage  parents  to  fidelity  in  bringing  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  also  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  competent  members  of  the  church  in  the  re- 
ligious education  of  all  the  children  and  youth  to  whom  they  can  gain 
access. 

2.  That  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  work  of  inculcating 
lessons  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  fixing  in  memory  ^e  Cate- 
chisms of  our  church,  both  as  to  its  doctrine  and  polity,  and  still  further 
of  combining  all  the  schools  of  a  congregation  in  united  worship  as  far 
as  possible,  and  especially  of  leading  them  to  Jesus  in  the  exercise  of  a 
living  faith,  and  continued  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  That  to  the  above  end  we  would  further  recommend  to  the  Pastors 
that  they  adapt,  wherever  practicable,  the  second  discourse  of  every 
Sabbath  particularly  to  the  young  of  their  flock — thus  affording  to  this, 
the  most  susceptible  and  hopeful  portion  of  their  fields,  at  least  one-half 
of  their  time  and  labor,  and  giving  their  children  distinctly  to  feel  that 
they  have  a  place  no  less  in  the  sanctuary  than  in  the  Sabbath-school 
both  for  worship  and  instruction. 

4.  That  church  Sessions  be  required  to  furnish  in  their  statistical  re- 
ports a  full  account  of  the  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  and  teach- 
ers in  their  respective  congregations,  to  be  embodied  in  the  Assembly's 
Minutes. 

5.  That  a  permanent  committee  of  the  Assembly  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  this- great  interest,  and  to  report  what- 
ever may  quicken  and  stimulate  the  cnurch  in  its  duty  of  training  the 
young  according  to  the  Word  of  God. 

6.  That  this  General  Assembly  earnestly  recommends  to  the  Ffeuitors 
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of  the  churches  within  its  bounds,  to  present  before  their  congregations, 
in  one  or  more  discourses,  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the 
church,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  between  parents  and  children  erowing 
out  of  this  relation,  as  defined  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  declared  in  the 
doctrines  of  our  church. 

7.  That  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  entire  congregation,  old 
and  young,  be  permanently  connected  with  the  Sabbath-school,  either 
as  scholars  or  teachers." 

The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Zephaniah  M. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Lee,  were  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee called  for  in  the  fifth  resolution. 

It  was  referred  to  this  Committee  to  prepare  a  circular  em- 
bodying these  resolutions,  and  urging  upon  Pastors  and  Ses- 
sions as  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  the  importance  of 
assuming  the  spiritual  care  and  oversight  of  the  schools  con- 
nected with  the  churches  under  their  care,  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  circular  to  every  Pastor,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  such  action  on  this  subject  as  they  may  deem 
expedient. 

The  Assembly  directed  the  Publication  Committee  to  es- 
tablish, as  soon  as  practicable,  a  monthly  periodical,  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  General  Assembly,  through  its  various  perma- 
nent committees.  A  committee  was  also  appointed,  Rev.  D. 
H.  Allen.  D.  D.,  chairman,  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly 
upon  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  weekly  religious 
newspapers. 

The  subject  of  Manses  and  Parochial  Libraries  was  brought 
up  in  a  report  of  Prof.  George  E.  Day,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

"1.  That  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  Glentworth  Butler;  Rev. 
Zephaniah  M.  Humphrey,  and  Messrs.  Edward  D.  Mansfield  and  CHiarles 
A.  Davison,  be  a  Committee  to  collect  information,  by  appropriate  in- 
quiries, in  respect  to  existing  parsonages  and  pastoral  Ubraries  in  con- 
nection with  our  churches,  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

2.  That  blank  forms  containing  these  inquiries  be  sent  to  the  Stated 
Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  attend  to  their 
distribution  among  the  churches. 

3.  That  the  ministers,  elders,  deacons,  or  members  of  tiie  churches 
under  the  care  of  this  General  Assembly,  be  earnestly  requested  to  make 
early  and  full  replies  to  these  questions,  adding  any  information  or 
making  any  suggestions  which  may  tend  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf 
of  manses  or  parsonages,  and  pastoral  libraries." 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  was  in  the  reception  of  the  delegates  from 
corresponding  bodies.  Dr.  Humphrey  appeared  in  behalf  of 
the  Assembly  that  met  last  year  at  Peoria.    Dr.  Vermilye 
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abt.  vn— the  logos  in  john  and  philo. 

By  Dr.  Franz  DELsraBCH,  Professor  ia  the  Universitj  of  Leipsic* 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of 
John,  the  sixth  verse,  in  which  the  evangelist  makes  a  transi- 
tion to  the  historical  preparation  for  the  entrance  of  light  into 
the  world,  shows  us  that  we  are  to  make  a  pause  at  verse  fifth. 
The  beginning  and  end  of  these  five  verses  also  confirm  the 
view,  that  we  have  in  them  a  completed  portion — the  first 
cycle  of  thought  of  the  evangelist;  for  he  oegins  with  what 
lies  beyond  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  in  the  fifth  verse 
comes  down  to  current  events.  Even  a  rapid  survey  of  these 
five  verses  makes  it  apparent  that  they  speak  of  one  whose 
being  is  aboriginal,  and  nence  divine,  preceding  all  that  ap- 
pears in  time;  who  gives  existence  to  all  that  comes  into 
being;  who  is  to  be  the  light  and  life  of  men,  but  has  not  been 
as  such  received.  We  cannot  for  an  instant  doubt  the  iden- 
tity of  this  being  or  subject,  with  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
object  of  all  evangelizing;  and  the  evangelist  calls  this  being 
Tne  Logos  (o  Xoyo?),  This  is  the  leading  and  fundamental 
idea  of  verses  one  to  five. 

Our  first  inquiry  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Logos 
signifies  oratio  or  verbum,  and  ratio  or  mens — word  or  speech, 
and  reason  or  mind.  Which  of  these  significations  it  here 
bears  must  be  decided  from  the  usage  of  the  evangelist.  Now 
Logos  (Xoyo?)  in  this  Gospel,  and  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
never  means  any  thing  else  than  word;  sometimes  singk 
words  or  addressee  (as  a  declaration  of  Christ,  ii,  22;  of  God, 
X.  35;  of  the  prophet,  xii.  38;  of  the  Scripture,  xv.  25;  a 
proverb  of  the  people,  iv.  37);  or  oil  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  in 
viii.  31,  *'  If  ye  abide  in  my  word;"  or  of  God,  xviii.  17,  "  Thy 
word  is  truth;"  both  of  which  are  essentially  one  and  the  same 
word,  xiv.  23,  24.  Hence  we  conclude  that  here,  too.  Logos 
must  signify  Word;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  only  two 
passages  in  which,  besides  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel,  Logos 
occurs  in  this  peculiar  signification,  viz.:  I  J.^Iin  i.  1,  "  The 
word  (logos)  of  life,"  and  Revel,  xix.  13,  *'  The  word  (logos)  of 

•  This  essay  is  translated  from  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  lutherische  TheologUf 
1863.  Its  author,  who  takes  the  place  of  Radelbacb,  as  editor  of  that  review, 
has  won  a  high  reputation  by  his  exegetical  writings,  his  Biblical  Sychologyf 
and  other  works.— Eds. 
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God ;"  for  both  of  these  are  phrases  by  which  is  elsewhere 
designated  the  life-giving,  divine  Word,  the  sum  of  the  say- 
in^rs  {p7  fxara)  of  God  (John  vi.  68;  Revel,  xx.  4). 

If  we  are  clear  about  the  signification  of  the  word  Logos, 
the  question  next  coraes  up  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  evan- 
gelist applies  the  phrase  {6  Aoyo?)to  the  aboriginal  being 
(subject),  who,  as  the  light  of  the  world,  is  the  theme  of  his 
gospel.  This  designation  is  not  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
Christ,  for  he  never,  in  the  Gospel,  calls  himself  the  Logos; 
and  this  has  justly  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  evangelist,  as 
showing  that  he  distinguishes  and  keeps  asunder  the  direct 
testimony  of  Jesus  about  himself,  and  his  own  (the  evan- 
gelist^s)  reflections  or  deductions  as  to  the  person  of  Jesus. 
We  look  in  vain,  in  this  gospel,  for  a  direct  statement  of  those 
middle  terms,  by  which  the  use  of  the  word  Logos  in  refer- 
ence to  the  eternal  being  (subject),  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ, 
is  connected  with  the  usage  of  Logos  as  signifying  tlie  spoken 
or  written  word.  This  lack  of  direct  expln nation  of  the  term 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  evangelist, 
in  announcing  his  gospel,  adopted  a  theological  opinion  current 
in  his  times  and  in  the  circle  of  his  readers — a  conception 
well  understood  and  needing  no  explanation;  or  else,  that  the 
usage  of  the  term  Logos  in  the  signification  of  "  the  word  of 
salvation,''  and  its  transference  to  *'  the  person  who  achieved 
salvation,"  were  so  intimately  allied,  that  it  needed  only  a 
a  slight  and  easy  combination  to  be  mnde  intelligible;  or 
perhaps  both  these  grounds  of  explanation  are  to  be  taken 
together. 

In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  a  theological  opinion 
(theologoumenon)  already  current  in  primitive  Christian 
times,  and  distinctly  wrought  out  in  the  Jewish  school  of 
Alexandria.  We  know  about  it  most  exactly  from  Philo;  yet 
he  did  not  first  give  it  shape,  still  less  did  he  originate  it;  for 
he  attests  its  higher  antiquity,  and  recommends  his  doctrines 
as  dogmas  from  the  beginning  {s^  cipxv'^  Soyfxara),  yea,  as 
Ogygian  or  primeval  opinions  {Goyvylov<5  66^nc^),  Before 
Philo  there  already  existed  a  religious,  philosophical  Alexan- 
drian literature.  So  that  even  if,  in  the  evangelist's  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  there  should  be  found  accordant  views  with 
those  of  Philo,  we  could  not  say  with  certainty  that  the  ideas 
of  Philo  are  here  reproduced.  For  possibly  they  were  stereo- 
typed before  Philo,  expressed  in  other  writings,  and,  apart 
from  all  literature,  of  current  use  in  speech.  But  still  there 
is  possibly  a  causal  relation  between  Philo  and  John.  When 
the   evangelist  wrote,  Philo's  works  had  long  been  spread 
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abroad;  for  he  was  an  old  man  of  seventy  years  when  he  com- 
posed his  book  De  LegaUone  ad  Caium,  under  Claudiu8,  a.  d. 
43.  Hence  the  fourth  gospel,  the  last  of  the  canonical  gos- 
pels, WH8  later  by  several  decenuia  than  Philo's  writings  and 
their  influence. 

This  possible  dependence  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  gos- 
pel uf)on  Philo  seems  to  be  proved  real  when  we  consider  the 
numerous  striking  parallels,  both  in  matter  and  words,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  accidental,  between  the  writings  of  Philo 
and  thoj^e  of  tlie  New  Testament,  especially  of  Paul  and  John, 
including  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

We  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel, 
and  note: 

1.  The  sense  in  which  Logos  is  used.  As  in  the  prologue  of 
the  Gospel,  Logos,  in  accordniice  with  the  usage  of  John,  can 
only  mean  Word,  so  Pliilo,  in  his  system,  denotes  by  Logos,  not 
merely  the  idea  of  the  Divine  reason  and  the  Divine  thought, 
but  also  the  Divine  Word;  he  combines  the  conception  ixUio 
and  idea  with  that  of  verhtnn.  Thought  and  word,  with  him, 
coincide;  for  the  thought,  even  when  not  vocalized,  is  still  an 
internal  word  (X6yo<5  ivdid^aro?).  Hence,  speaking  (Xiysiy) 
is  used  by  him  to  express  Divine  revelation  in  general;  God's 
capability  of  making  a  revelation  he  calls  koyiortji.  He 
speaks  of  God,  in  relation  to  the  Logos,  as  Xiycov  (primo 
dicens,  et  secundo  verhum),  or  as  XdXcov.     We  now  turn, 

2.  To  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  world.  The  existence 
of  the  Logos,  in  Philo,  antedates  the  forming  of  the  world 
iprapa^Bi  rtfi  yeviascoi) ;  before  the  world  was  made  the 
Logos  was  with  God^he  Divine  idea  of  the  world,  or  the 
place  (receptacle)  of  the  ideas  after  which  the  world  was  to 
be  made.  The  Logos  is  God  (5£o?);  as  the  image  of  God, 
his  glory  (c^O^i  ^   '       *       '         ^  •      ^   •  n  ., 

Bv  him   the  w( 

whom  the  whoh 

<TviJi7ra<;  6  h6(T/ho?  edrj^iovpyeiTo),     We  next  consider, 

3.  The  relation  of  the  Logos  to  humanity,  Asv  God  made  the 
world  by  the  Logos,  so  does  the  latter  continue  to  be  the 
mediator  between  God  and  the  world,  especially  the  human 
race.  God  remains  the  unseen;  it  is  impossible  to  see  his  face 
{a^rfXotyov  to  rov  ovro?  TtpoGoanov  iderv),  but  as,  in  re- 
vealino:  himself,  he  has  concentrated  his  fullness  in  the  Logos, 
so  is  the  Logos  the  Revcaler  of  God,  ip^iTjvav^y  TtpoqttfTjjg^ 
inocpr^rri^  S^sov.,  He  is  the  Divine  Wisdom  {aoq}ia),  and 
accordingly  the  Fount  of  Wisdom  (ffog^laS  yrr^y^);  from 
him   come  to   humanity  life  and  light   (q)doS  tpvxiHOv  ).     It 
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would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Philo,  to  suppose  that  the 
Logos  has  for  him  no  higher  worth  than  that  of  an  idea  fitted 
to  solve  philosophical  problems;  that  he  ascribes  to  it  a  spe- 
culative and  theoretic,  but  not  an  ethical  and  practical  value. 
The  theories  of  the  old  schools  of  philosophy  were  not  in 
general  so  dry  and  abstract  (so'*  grey")  as  those  of  the  present 
day;  »^nd  besides,  Philo  was  quite  too  much  of  an  Israelite, 
not  to  consider  everything  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reli- 
gious life.  The  theosophic  and  mystic  character  of  Philo's 
system  has  hitherto  been  too  little  appreciated,  because  its 
ethical  and  practical  aspects  have  been  too  much  neglected. 
Philo  views  the  Logos  as  a  being,  not  foreign  to  humanity,  but 
entering  into  real  internal  relations  with  it.  He  is  the  princi- 
ple and  agent  of  all  spiritual  life  that  corresponds  with  his 
idea — the  Divine  seed  of  all  the  virtues,  which  the  soul  of  man 
is  to  receive  into  itself.  He  makes  wise  and  quickens  the 
sleeping  and  dreaming  soul,  illuminates  it  and  makes  it  vigor- 
ous and  firm,  and  gives  to  it  its  bias  for  what  is  better.  His 
workings  are  sudden — to  us  inexplicable.  He  saves  the  soul 
sunk  in  sensuous  life  by  the  power  of  divine  compassion,  and 
becomes  its  shepherd  and  guide,  teacher  and  physician.  He 
is  the  heavenly  manna  that  feeds  it,  and  the  heavenly  spring 
that  gives  it  drink.  Accordingly  Philo  ascribes  to  the  Logos 
every  prominent  agency  and  manifestation  in  the  sphere  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  aids  in  the  mediation  of  man's  reli- 
gious life,  especially  that  of  the  Israelites.  He  is  the  angel 
that  appeared  to  Hagar  and  Balaam;  the  avenging  angel  that 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  the  God  who  appeared  to 
Jacob;  the  divine  manifestation  in  the  burning  bush;  the  cloud 
that  accompanied  Israel  out  of  Egypt;  the  one  that  led  Israel 
in  his  further  journeying;  Melchisedek^  Bezaleel,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  especially  the  high  priests  of  Israel,  are  his  sym- 
bols. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  lineaments  of  the  Philonic  doc- 
trine of  the  Loffos;  but  they  are  enough  to  show  that  there 
must  be  a  conscious,  not  accidental,  relation  between  the  New 
Testament  writers,  John  in  particular,  and  Philo.  It  ought 
not  to  be  claimed,  nor  can  it  be,  that  John  is  dependent  upon 
the  writings  of  Philo,  but  upon  that  developement  of  the 
Jewish  philosophy  of  religion  which  lies  before  us  in  Philo's 
writings. 

John  has,  in  common  with  Philo,  certain  ideas  and  expres- 
sions, which  cannot  be  throughout  and  exclusively  explained 
as  coming  from  a  third  source  common  to  both;  neither  from 
the  Old  Testament  declarations  about  the  creating  Word,  tha 
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bly  commended  the  same  subject  to  the  liberality  of  its 
churches.  The  Hall  of  the  Reformation  will  bear  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

Erectod  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  God,  who  gave  to  Greneva,  and 
the  Church  throughout  the  world,  the  great  Reformer 

John  Calvin. 

"  Let  UB  ever  ascribe  honor  to  those  persons  who  excel  in  the  fear  of 
God,  but  on  condition  that  God  remains  above  all,  and  that  Christ 
reigns  supreme." — Calvin. 

In  the  interior  will  be  this  elaborate  Latin  inscription: 

Deo  immortali  invisibili 

Regi  Soeculorum,  . 

Misericordi  et  dementi  ^ 

Patri,  Filio  et  ^iritu  Sancto, 

Qui 

Johannem  Calvinum, 

Verbi  divini  interpretem, 

doctrinsB  evangelicsd  restitutorem 

EcclesisB  christianaD  reformatorem, 

Luminis  sanctitatis,  recti,  ordinis  toto  orbe 

Dei  numine  propagatorem, 

ChriBti  crucifisi  regnantisque  in  SBtemum 

fidelissimum  cultorem 

e  Gallia  suscitavit 

Genevse  ceterisque  gentibus  donavit 

Gratias  et  impensas  agunt, 

et  memores  hoc  monumentum 

die  xxvii.  Mai,  mdccclxiy. 

Mortis  Calvini  tercenties  anniversario 

communi  consilio 

erexerunt 

Evangelici  Christiani  Genevenses 

aliique  ex  Helveticorum  pagis 

ex  Anglia,  Scotia,  Hibemia,  Gallia,  Batavia, 

Germania,  America. 

Deo  soli  gloria. 

It  is  also  intended  to  have,  besides  the  principal  hall,  lesser 
ones  for  schools,  and  a  library  containing  the  works  and 
portraits  of  Luther,  Calvin^  Zwingli,  Melancthon,  Knox  and 
Cranmer. 

Meetings  were  also  held,  in  the  evenings,  in  behalf  of  Fo- 
reign Missions,  fi^ome  Missions  and  the  Christian  Commission 
which  were  fully  attended,  and  awakened  a  deeper  interest  in 
these  subjects.  The  morning  prayer-meetings  of  each  day 
were  scenes  of  fraternal  communion  and  earnest  supplication. 
Our  country,  and  the  bondmen  and  freedmen  of  our  land,  were 
always  remembered. 

The  Narrative  upon  the  State  of  Religion  was  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Hastings,  of  New  York. 
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Hellenism,  attained  in  Philo  a  stage  of  development,  where 
they  became  intimately  allied  with  Christianity.  It  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  providential  arrangement,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  translated  into  Greek  two  and  a  half  centuries  be- 
fore Christ*  This  was  a  step  preparatory  to  the  nnfolding  of 
Judaism  into  a  universal  religion^  to  its  deliverance  from  the 
limitations  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  Thus  did  Judaism  and 
heathenism,  Israelites  and  Hellenists,  come  close  together  ; 
Shem,  the  Semitic  Old  Testament^  was  led  into  the  tents  of 
Japhet — 'the  Greek  language,  so  that  Japhet  might  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,  God  purposed,  that  Judaism,  over  against 
heathenism,  should  manifest  itself  as  the  concentration  of  all 
the  elements  of  truth  dispersed  in  the  heathen  philosophies^ 
as  the  original  and  satisfying  system^  to  which  was  to  be  re- 
ferred all  the  fragmentary  knowledge  of  truth  in  beathenism, 
as  its  source  and  the  end  of  its  seeking.  And  from  this  con- 
fluence of  Judaism  no  longer  idolatrous  and  of  heathenism 
feeling  after  God,  was  generated  the  Alexandrian  philosophy 
of  religion,  a  prophecy  of  Cliristianity,  which  is  to  be  compre- 
hended as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  these  manifestations  that  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Clirist,  just  as  i»  the  history  narrated  in 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.* 

Philonism  is  a  grand  attempt  to  indicate  the  solution  of  the 
highest  philosophical  problems  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, nud  to  deduce  thence  a  system  of  religious  philosophy^ 
into  whose  organism  is  wrought  all  that  is  true  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Greek  mind.  Only  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  it  is  in 
itself  objec^tionable  to  combine  Hellenistic  and  Jewish  ele- 
ments. After  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  covenant,  the 
synugogne  had  its  historical  developraent  of  doctrines,  as  the 
church  after  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  canon.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy  was 
not  without  influence  upon  the  shaping  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
church;  and  who  will  call  this  influence  wholly  injurious? 
As  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  determined  not  merely  by  the 
soil,  but  also  by  the  influences  of  the  climate  and  weather,  so 
the  church  dogma  grows  on  the  ground  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
not  without  a  stimulating  influence  (determining  the  dialectics 
of  the  conceptions)  from  the  philosophical  culture  and  con- 
flicts in  the  midst  of  which  the  church  is  placed.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  Hellenism  became  a  co-working  factor  in 
the  process  by  which  dogmas  were  shaped  by  the  synagogue  ? 

*  So  too  Kahnes  in  his  Dogmatik,  i.  323. 
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Philonism  i8  the  Jewish  dogma,  unfolded  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Hellenism. 

The  Hellenism  of  Philo  was  not  indeed  without  its  destruc* 
tive  influence  upon  the  contents  of  the  faith  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. We  will  not  here  dwell  upon  Philo's  doctrine  of 
an  eternal  matter  (hyle),  borrowed  from  the  Greek  philosophy, 
with  which  the  Biblical  idea  of  creation  falls  to  the  ground — 
but  will  only  consider  more  particularly  his  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  itself  had  its  origin 
neither  in  the  Greek  philosophy  nor  in  the  Oriented  systems 
of  religion  :  the  latter  we  need  not  here  bring  into  account, 
and  the  Greek  philosophy  has  but  little  to  say  of  the  Logos, 
Heraclitu?5,  the  Stoic,  usea  Xoyo?  of  the  divine  reason  imma- 
nent in  whatever  has  a  being,  though  the  expression  is  not  with 
him  a  fixed  term.  In  Plato  we  find  Logos  used  in  a  like  sense 
only  in  the  Epinomis,  a  doubtful  work*  The  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  is  a  Jewish  theological  conception  on  the  basis  of  the 
Old  Testament,  only  developed  under  Hellenistic  influences, 
BLScg.  the  doctrine  of  the  Spermatic  Logos  {Xoyo^  (XTrepptarixd^) 
springs  from  Stoic  soil.  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  had 
special  influence  upon  the  Philonic  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  ;  as  also  did  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
doctrine  about  the  world  as  sprung  {sKyovoi)  from  God— laid 
down  in  the  work  of  Tima^us,  the  Locrian,  upon  the  universe 
and  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  in  Plato's  Timaius,  Both  these 
philosopheracs  led  Philo  to  a  conception  of  the  Logos,  which, 
on  the  one  side,  inclined  to  pantheism,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
threatened  the  unity  of  God.  His  great  error  was  in  confound- 
ing the  divine  idea  of  the  world  with  God's  thought  of  him- 
self ;  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  Logos  as  the  prototype  of  the 
world  was  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  the  world,  the  ectype. 
Prom  the  stand{)oint  of  revelation,  Philo  should  have  grasped 
the  thought  of  the  world  in  God  (the  absolute),  as  the  thought 
of  something  which  is  not  itself  God,  but  different  from  him ; 
but  he  regards  God's  thought  of  himself  and  his  thought  of 
the  world,  though  not  as  exactly  coincident,  yet  as  involving 
the  one  the  other  ;  and  he  considers  the  Logos  and  the  world 
as  conce[)tions  which  cover  the  same  periphery,  and  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  as  the  ideal  and  the  actualized  world — 
the  elder  and  the  younger  son  of  God.  Staudenmaier,  in  his 
work  on  the  *  Philosophy  of  Christianity,'  has  endeavored  to 
show  at  length  how  Philo  became  the  leader  of  the  unchurch- 
ly  christology  of  subsequent  times  by  his  view  of  the  Logos 
as  the  idea  of  ideas,  especially  of  the  idea  of  humanity.  Con- 
founding, as  he  does,  the  image  of  God  and  the  pattern  (plan) 
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of  the  world,  he  inclines  to  that  form  of  pantheism,  which 
considers  the  world  as  God  becoming  objective  to  himself ; 
and  making  the  Logos  to  be  a  divine  being,  yet  not  God, 
but  a  second  God  {Sevrapo^  5fd?),  he  likewise  inclines  to  a 
dualistic  deism.  Yet  it  is  ako  to  be  conceded,  that  he  only 
approximates  to  both  these  errors  without  being  committed 
to  them  ;  not  to  pantheism,  because  the  world  is  not  in  liis 
view  (any  more  than  is  the  Logos)  a  reflex  of  the  whole 
essence  and  substance  of  God  ;  not  to  a  dualistic  deism,  be- 
cause the  Logos  is  not  a  person  of  the  divine  nature  alongside 
of  God,  but  the  creative  power  of  ideas  in  God  himself.  He 
avoids,  then,  both  errors  by  representations  about  the  Logos, 
which  were  still  current  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  church,  but  which  contradict  the  views  that  had  become 
adopted  in  the  confession  of  the  church.  But  how  can  we 
wonder  at  finding  in  Philo  such  still  immature  conceptions? 
Can,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  the  immanent  Trinity  be  ex- 

?ected  in  a  thinker  still  belonging  to  the  times  of  tlie  Old 
'estament?  As  little  is  it  to  hQ  wondered  at  that  in  Philo 
the  idea  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Messiah  does  not  come  to  a 
final  statement ;  for  when  on  Zech.  vi.  12  he  interprets  the 
dvarokrj  of  the  Logos  [Hebr.  Tsemah  ;  Vulg.  Oriens ;  Eng. 
Version,  Branch]  he  is  looking  away  from  the  direct  messianic 
sense  :  besides  some  passages  of  the  Armenian  text  are  cer- 
tainly interpolated.  The  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos,  especially  as  seen  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  first  became 
known  when  it  became  a  fact.  Of  an  incarnation  of  God, 
Philo  knows,  and  Philo  can  know,  nothing  definite.  Besides 
this,  he  lacked  all  the  premises  for  even  an  anticipation  of  this 
mystery  :  for,  1.  he  had  no  insight  into  the  fact  of  the  fall  of 
man  and  the  necessity  of  a  divine  act  to  accomplish  redemp- 
tion objectively.  He  hardly  ever  alludes  to  a  historical  devel- 
opment of  a  system  of  salvation  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  re- 
lation between  God  and  the  world  :  he  looks  upon  the  mutual 
relation  between  God  and  the  world,  mediated  by  the  Logos, 
as  merely  objective  and  always  the  same  ;  the  Logos  has  for 
him  a  metaphysical  and  physical,  but  not  a  historical  signifi- 
cancv.  2.  In  his  system  the  Messiah  recedes  entirely  into  the 
background  ;  and  the  messianic  expectations  are  to  him  only 
an  incidental  matter,  heterogeneous  to  his  system,  being  held 
in  the  restrictions  of  Jewish  externality  and  national  exclusive- 
ness.  Still  he  clings  to  them,  and  portrays  the  times  of  the 
Me-isiah  with  the  sensuous  coloring  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies.  They  are  not  brought  into  connection  with  h'S 
doctrine  of  the  Logos — excepting  so  far  as  this  (if  we  combine 
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his  different  statements)  that  Israel,  whom  he  regards  as  the 

Eriest  of  the  universe,  being  the  image  of  the  Logos  (the 
igh  priest  in  the  great  temple  of  the  world),  will  in  the 
messianic  times  perfectly  realize  its  high  destination.  3.  He 
must  per  force  be  repelled  by  the  idea  that  the  Logos  is  im- 
mersed in  the  flesh,  because  he  thinks  that  man  as  man  is  sin- 
ful, and  that  the  body  as  such  is  the  source  of  sin.  Stauden- 
maier  remarks  Nvith  entire  correctness,  that  "  the  incarnation 
of  God,  and  consequently  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
in  Christ,  necessarily  belong,  in  Philo's  view,  to  those  thiugs 
which  are  self-contradictory  in  the  very  conception  ;  accord- 
ingly there  is  no  such  representation  on  any  page  of  his  nu- 
merous writings.  In  fact  the  bare  idea  that  he  can  hold  such 
an  essential  union  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  even  those  mani- 
festations, in  which  the  Logos  reveals  liimself  from  time  to 
time,  are  represented  by  Philo  as  unessential,  empty  and 
merely  a  seeming  :  yea,  the  very  elements  of  the  earth,  in 
which  he  clothes  himself  in  order  to  appear,  are  expressly  re- 
presented as  assumed  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  man 
entirely  remote  from  him."  Consider,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing passages  in  his  De  Profug.  415.  "  The  Logos,  far  above 
all  things,  came  not  into  our  outward  form,  seeing  that  lie  has 
no  resemblance  to  any  sensible  things  ;"  and  in  Quia  Rerum 
Divin,  Hceer,A%1 :  "  That  which  was  with  God  did  not  descend 
to  us,  nor  come  to  our  bodily  necessities." 

This  chasm  of  separation  between  the  Logos  of  Pliilo  and 
that  of  John  and  tlie  New  Testament,  must  needs  be  recog- 
nized, yet  not  misused  to  prove  that  there  is  no  real  relatiou 
between  John  and  Pliilo.  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  a  multitude  of 
analogies,  especially  adding  the  consideration  that  Philo  stands 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  the  New  Testament  revelations  about 
salvation,  and  that  the  particularism  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Hellenic  universalism  are  in  him  contending,  without 
coming  to  any  satisfactory  reconciliation.  Many  have  been 
made  unjust  to  Philo  by  exaggerating  the  claims  to  be  made 
upon  him.  Revelation,  in  its  Old  Testament  stage  of  progress, 
had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  destination  to  absorb  Hel- 
lenism without  giving  up  its  own  transient  forms.  Judaism 
and  Hellenism  find  first  m  the  Christian  revelation  a  union  of 
absorption.  It  belongs  especially  to  the  merits  of  Schleier- 
macher,  that  he  recognized  in  heathenism,  as  well  as  in  Juda- 
ism, a  development  whose  goal  was  in  Christ.  Schelling,  in 
his  Philosophy  of  Revelation  and  of  Mythology ,  has  treated  still 
more  thoroughly  heathenism  as  a  positive  forerunner  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  put  it  into  definite  relations  with  the  economy  of 
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redemption.  With  Krabbe  (in  his  treatise  on  the  Idea  cf 
RevdoXion)  I  consider  it  as  a  ^in  for  the  understanding  of  the 
universal  position  and  relations  of  Christianity :  **  that  the 
facts  of  redemption  thereby  win  a  place  in  the  complex  of  all 
being,  and  the  religious  conception  of  the  world's  history  is 
enforced  in  a  "more  comprehensive  %vay."  There  is  profound 
truth  in  what  Schelling  says,  that  "'  heathenism  has  part  in 
Christ  as  much  as  Judaism  ;  the  wall  of  separation  must  be 
abolished.  Judaism  gives  only  the  matter  (substance)  for  his 
manifestation,  he  himself  is  the  power  (potence)  manifested  in 
heathenism  and  strange  to  Judaism  ;  he  is  the  redeemer  of 
the  heathen,  and  therefore  hated,  so  that  that  power  (potence) 
might  be  wholly  liberated." 

In  this  state  of  the  case  it  can  neither  cause  surprise,  nor 
give  offence,  that  John  adopts  ideas  and  expressions  from 
rhilo.  Nothing  is  historically  more  clear  than  that  Ephesus 
is  the  place  where  the  Alexandrian  Apollos  labored,  and 
where,  contemporary  with  John,  lived  the  Gnostic  Cerinthus, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  there  from  Egypt.  Not  only  might 
the  Jewish  and  Alexandrian  theological  speculations  have 
.thus  wandered  to  Ephesus — Paul  himself^who  founded  the 
church  there,  is  no  stranger  to  the  Alexandrian  theories.  The 
apostolic  preaching  did  not  despise  the  forms  of  ideas  already 
Stamped  and  current,  but  filled  them  with  the  contents  pre- 
sented by  the  New  Testament  history  of  redemption.  It  not 
only  furnished  direct  proof  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecy 
is  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  also,  indirectly,  that  all 
the  problems  of  religious  philosophy  find  in  him  their  solution, 
ail  search  for  truth  has  in  him  its  end,  all  the  longings  of  hu- 
manity find  in  him  their  light  and  their  satisfactions.  As  Chris- 
tianity broke  through  the  limitations  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation,  and  separated  the  unchangeable  gold  of  its  sub- 
stance from  the  dross  of  the  cosmic  elements,  so,  too,  it  became 
a  purifying  fire  for  Greek  and  Hellenist,  transfiguring  and 
consecrating  what  was  true  in  both,  and  also  the  forms  used 
for  representing  the  truth.  The  Alexandrian,  and  particularly 
the  Philonian  doctrine  of  the  Logos  contained  truth  which 
could  not  be  denied  by  Christianity,  and  forms  of  truth,  wliich 
it  filled  with  the  true  instead  of  false  contents.  With  all  this,. 
Christianity  still  remained  something  unheard  of  and  new,. 
about  which  the  world  had  before  been  silent.  For  its  sub- 
stance is  no  new  doctrine  upon  the  general  relation  of  God  to 
the  world  and  humanity — since  this  relation  is  alwavs  the 
same — but  rather  the  historical  founding  of  a  new  relation  by 
the  divine  act  of  redemption. 

^3 
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THEOLOGY. 

Expository  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  By  Gborof.  W.  Bethuhe, 
D.  D.  Vol.  I.  New  York  :  Sheldon,  1864.  pp.  491.  This  is  the  chief 
theological  legacy  of  the  lamented  and  gifted  Dr.  Bethune.  It  will  be 
completed  in  two  volumes.  Though  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  the  Catechism,  yet  it  comprise^  all  the  chief  doctrinal  portions.  It 
was  the  author's  own  favorite  work.  Many  who  have  known  him  chiefly 
as  a  noble  pulpit  orator,  or  in  the  sphere  of  literary  critirism,  v^ll  be 
surprised  and  pleased  at  the  extent  of  his  theological  acqiisitions,  and 
his  easy  mastery  and  handling  of  the  great  ^doctrines  of  our  faith.  His 
comments  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  itself, 
orthodox,  solid,  evangelical,  experimental,  yet  also  keeping  clear  of  ex- 
tremes, holding  the  broad  middle  ground  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  not 
running  out  into  too  nice  scholastic  distinctions,  and  animated  through- 
out by  a  high  Christian  courtesy  and  charity. 

The  book  is  got  up  in  the  best  style  of  paper  and  print.  But  the  editor 
ought  not  to  have  sdlowed  that  manifest  slip  to  stand  on  nage  10,  that 
the  Catechism  *  *  has  padsed  through  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand 
editions  in  Germany  aldhe."  That  would  make,  on  a  low  computation, 
about  500,000,000  copies  of  the  dociunent.    Where  are  they  all  ? 


PHILOSOPHY. 

First  Principlts  of  <i  New  System  of  Philosophy,  By  Herbert  Spenceb. 
New  York:  Appletons.  1864.  pp.508.  Mr.  Spencer  is  gaining  the 
attention  of  an  increasing  circle  of  readers  in  this  country,  by  the  bold- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  of  his  plan,  and  by  the  undeniable  abihty 
with  which  he  carries  out  the  general  principles  of  what  is  popularly 
called  the  inductive  philosophy,  in  the  form  of  positivism.  He  does  in- 
deed disclaim  being  a  disciple  of  Corate ;  but  Oie  diflfereuces  he  notes 
are  secondary  and  accidental.  All  positive  knowledge,  in  his  view,  is 
restricted  to  the  world  of  phenomena.  We  know,  he  says,  that  there  is 
an  absolute  cause  of  these  phenomena,  but  what  that  cause  is  we  are  un- 
able to  say.  In  this  recognition  of  an  absolute  being,  he  finds  the  point 
of  junction  and  reconciliation  between  philosophy  and  theology.  But 
then  he  restricts  theology  to  the  statement,  that  there  is  an  unknown 
cause  ;  ho  will  not  allow  it  to  call  that  cause  intelligent,,  or  holy,  or  per- 
sonal. He  disagrees  with  Mansel,  in  tliat  he  recognizes  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  as  positive  :  but  this  positive  is  after  all  a  nameless  force. 

The  First  Part  of  this  work  treats  of  the  Unknowable ;  the  Second 
Part,  of  tlie  Laws  of  the  Knowable.  Under  this  latter  head  he  discusses 
the  most  general  laws  and  forces  of  the  universe,  chiefly  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion, the  evolution  of  the  homogeneous  with  the  heterogeneous,  through 
all  the  varieties  of  matter,  motion  and  force.  By  this  law,  all  things  are 
constructed  out  of  matter,  motion  and  force  (**  the  three  symbols  of  the 
Unknown  Reality*').    Dissolution  does  Indeed  also  occur,  but  even  out 
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of  this  new  forme  are  developed.  Thus,  this  system  is  simply  natural- 
ism, carried  to  its  natural  conclusions.  But  we  think  that  it  can 
be  shown,  that  he  makes  concessions  about  the  absolute  being,  and 
makes  use  of  principles  and  laws,  which  undermine  all  his  naturalism. 
His  very  idea  of  a  universal  evolution  is  derived  from  reason,  ^nd  not* 
from  mere  external  facts  and  phenomena. 

The  Freedoir  of  the  Will  as  a  Basis  of  Human  Responsibility  and  a  Divine 
Government.  By  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.  D.»  New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter. 
1864.  pp.  438.  Dr.  Whedon  is  a  zealous  and  forcible  advocate  of  the 
Arminian  theory  of  human  freedom,  and  he  enters  the  lists  boldly  against 
Edwards,  and  Princeton,  and  other  defenders  of  what  he  terms  the  ne* 
cessitarian  theory.  His  work  is  acute,  and  he  traces  those  he  opposes 
with  indomitable  pertinacity  through  their  most  detailed  arguments.  His 
style  'is  ofteA  clear  and  concise,  but  it  is  occasionally  marred  by  novel 
and  harsh  '^rds  and  constructions,  las  **  freedomists,"  **  equilibria! 
will,"  *  *  autdiaatically  resultant  from  inalternative  particular  causa- 
tions," **  volitionary  fticulty,"  **  volitional  volition,"  **  predicable  of  the 
corporiety,"  **  unipotent  and* alternative  causation,"  and  the  like.  'He 
defines  will,  as  **  the  power  of  the  soul  by  which  it  is  the  conscious  au- 
thor of  an  intelligent  act,"  and  as  having  essentially  "an  alternative 
power."  Throughout  his  treatise  he  implies  that  Edwards  and  his  school- 
deny  to  the  soul  the  authorship  of  its  acts,  or  any  freedom  in  respect  to 
willing  ;  thati they  restrict  freedom  simply  to  '*  iho'doing  as  one  pleases/* 
making  it  merely  externaL  This,  we  need  not  say,  is  a  very  inadequate 
view  of  their  theory,  and  put  as  hardly  any- would  now  accept.  The 
author's  argument  in  respect  to  foreknowledge  and  freedom  concedes 
that  all  acts  are  foreknown;  that  freedom  itself  implies,  *' that  of 
several  possible  volitions  only  one  will  take  place  ;"  but  ho  asserts  that 
such  acts  cannot  be  **  decreed,"  because  a  decree  is  causative,  secura*- 
tive,  and  a  fixing  of  the  act."  He  will  not  allow  that  *'  decree  "  can 
have  any  other  sense  than  that  of  efficient  causation :  and  he  implies  that 
this  is  the  only  Calvinistic  view*  Here,  too,  he  interprets  by  his  pre- 
conceptions, rather  than  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Freedom  of  Willing ;  or  Every  Being  that  Wills  a  Creative  First  Cause. 
By  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  New  York:  Appletons.  1864.  pp.455.  Dr. 
Whedon *s  treatise  is  mainly  theological,  and  Mr.  Hazard's  is  mainly  theo- 
logical, yet  ho  devotes  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  to  a  refutation .  of  Ed- 
wards. Unlike  Dr.  Whedon,  he  gives  up  the  divine  foreknowledge  in 
respect  to  human  actions,  and  adopts  a  theory  near  akin  to  that  of  the 
scientia  media  of  the  Jesuits  in  their  controversy  with  the  Jansenists  in- 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  basis  of  his  book  seems  to  be  idealism  ; 
the  external  world  is  but  the  imaging  forth  of  the  idea  of  the  divine 
mind.  His  tone  is  thoughtful  and  scholarly,  and  he  has  evidently  re- 
flected much  on  the  momentous  problems  he  discusses.  But.yet  he  has 
reached  conclusions  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  piu-e  theism. 
The  will  he  views  in  the  most  general  aspect,  as  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  put  forth  eflfort.  Its  activity,  he  claims,  is  always  **  creative."  But 
this  is  to  use  the  word  "  creative  "  in  a  low  and  finite  sense.  It  is  not 
the  Christian  idea  of  creation  ex  nihiloj  the  only  pure  conception  bf  cre- 
ation as  applicable,  and  alone  applicable,  to  the  acts  of  a  Divine  Being. 
The  author  hopes  that  such  researches  as  his  may  disengage  some  minds 
from  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  physical  researohes,  and 
show  them  that  there  are  higher  subjects  of  contemplation.     And  in  this 
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aim  we  cordhRj  agree  with  htm.  though  we  we  Bot  aUe  to  accent  al 

bi4  coucltuions. 


BIBLICAL  UTERATURE. 

SijnrmymM  of  the  Sew  Ted/imerd,  By  Ricbakd  Cuktuu  Tnsca.  D.  D. 
g'conlrart  New  York  :  Sen  bner-  1^64.  pp.214.  The  first  f«*r:  •*: 
th<.'H<:  thoughtful  a^rnonvma  waa  pabliahed  in  1857  bj  Redfield.  T^l£- 
a^rc^nid  part  ia  pnbliabed  l>y  ao  arrangement  with  the  anthor.  This  K'<>£. 
aayfi  the  archbishop,  *'  thoogh  small  in  balk  has  been  sufficieatlv  la't^:- 
hotw."  (yji  every  page  it  Hhows  the  research  and  accnracr  of  the  »-  L'^Iat. 
drawing  from  a  greatvarietyof  sources,  and  adding  to  the  store*  ^.f  c-ri;i- 
ciHUi.  Hach  investigations  as  those  €m  the  words  used  for  re<iempii':*o 
and  atonement,  for  miracles,  for  spirit,  for  i^isdom,  and  kindred  i^eas. 
awaken  the  mind  to  new  investigations  on  familiar  themes.  It  is  a  work 
U}  Ije  kept  along  side  of  ^e  New  Testament  Lexicon. 

A  Cfrmmentary  on  the  GogpeU  of  Mfttthetr  and  Mark,  By  Wuxjax  Xast. 
D.  D.  Cincinnati :  Poe  and  Hitchcock.  1864.  4to.  pp.  8€0.  With  a 
fir>rtratt  of  the  author.  Dr.  Nast  is  the  first  German  missionary  of  the 
Methrtdist  Episcfrpal  rbnrch.  More  than  tefi  years  ago  he  was  requested 
by  the  (ieneral  Conference  to  prepare  a  German  commentary  on  the  Xew 
TentJimcnt.  About  two  years  K*...ce  Matthew  and  Mark  were  completed. 
atid  HO  favorably  received  t!kit  a  translation  into  English  was  demanded. 
Tliis  <iifiers  soinewliat  from  the  German,  especially  in  the  introductory 
portirifis.  The  (general  hitroductirm  to  the  Gospel  Records  occupies 
sornc  two  hundred  pji;;es,and  goes  over  in  detail  tlie  arguments  for  their 
genuineness,  authenticity  and  historic  veritj'.  A  full  ^noptical  Table  is 
appenled.  This  part  will  be  found  of  special  value  in  connection  'with 
rer*ent  controversies.  Dr.  Nast  makes  good  use  of  the  labors  of  the  evan- 
gelir-al  commentators  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  English  and  American 
writerH.  His  work  is  a  monument  of  conscientious  labor,  and  is  animated 
by  2111  evangelical  spirit.  It  is  aclapted  to  laymen  as  well  as  ministers, 
and  will  prove,  we  believe,  of  extensive  use.  It  is  brought  out  in  excel- 
l^Mit  Htyle,  clear  tyi»e  and  page,  well  bound,  by  the  Cincinnati  publishers. 
Tiir  yniUHt  count  upon  a  large  sale,  even  in  these  warlike  times,  to  justify 
so  lilx'ral  an  expenditure. 

A  TretUise  on  Homilelics:  designed  to  illustrate  the  true  Theory  and 
Prartice  of  Preaching  the  Gospel.  By  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.,  Professor 
in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  New  York:  Carlton  k  Porter.  18G4. 
I'iinr).  p]>,  495.  This  is  a  systematic  and  elaborate  treatise  on  this  im- 
iinrtiiiit  subject,  prcj)ared  with  no  little  care  and  labor,  and  exhaustive, 
riie  author  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject, 
uthI,  availing  himself  of  the  studies  and  labors  of  the  best  writers  on 
hum ile tics,  he  has  produced  a  highly  creditable  audi  useful  text-book  for 
students,  and  a  work  that  the  preacher  also  may  consult  with  ad\'antage. 
While  the  treatise  can  hardly  claim  to  be  an  original  contribution,  yet 
the  selection,  arrangement  and  execution  are  admirable ;  and  the  sug- 
gestions for  the  most  part  are  sound  and  good.  The  author  quotes  at 
considerable  length  from  "  a  very  valuable  article  on  the  Theory  of 
Preaching,"  by  Dr.  Skinner,  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review. 
A  careful  study  of  this  treatise  we  are  sure  would  vastly  increase  the 
power  (already  great)  of  the  ministry  of  our  Methodist  brethren,  for 
whose  special  benefit  it  w^is  prepared. 
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PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

Pulpit  Ministrations ;  or  Sabbath  Readings.  A  series  of  Discourses  on 
Christian  Doctrine  and  Unity.  By  Gardiner  Spring,  Pastor  of  tlie  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  480, 
452.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1864.  Dr.  Spring  is  so  widely  and 
favorably  known  both  as  an  author  and  a  pastor,  that  an  extended  notice 
of  tliis  new  work  from  his  pen  is  not  needed.  Few  living  men  have 
contributed  more  largely  and  richly  to  the  evangelical  literature  of  the 
age  than  he.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  been  spared  to  add  this  additional 
tributary  to  the  stream  of  sanctified  influence  which,  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  for  more  tjian  half  a  century,  he  has  been  sending  forth  into 
the  world.  Precious  is  8\ich  a  life,  consecrated  as  his  has  been,  in  every 
aim  and  purpose,  and  power  and  gift,  to  the  glory  of  his  divine  Master, 
and  .the  highest  welfare  of  mankind. 

These  volumes  are  mainly  practical.  They  are  instructive  in  an  eniii 
nent  degree.  They  are  instinct  with  the  evangelical  spirit.  The  Chris- 
tian will  find  much  in  them  to  nourish  and  edify.  And  most  kindly  and 
faithfully  do  they  press  homo  the  claims  of  thp  gospel  upon  the  unbe- 
lieving. We  listen  with  reverence  to  his  voice — so  soon  to  pass  away, 
and  the  voice  of  one  who  represents  the  past — especially  when  he  speaks 
to  his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry.     We  quote  his  closing  words : 

"A  different  kind  of  preaching  prevails  at  the  present  day  from  that 
which  prevailed  when  the  wTiter  entered  upon  the  sacred  office,  and  he 
is  free  to  express  his  preference  for  the  *good  old  way.'  Is  there  no 
reason  for  solicitude,  lest  the  tendency  of  the  modem  pulpit  to  deify 
humanity  and  the  principles  of  natural  science  should  insensibly  lead  to 
a  disclaimer  of  the  supernatural  in  religion,  and,  instead  of  Christianizing 
natural  science  and  humanity,  should  naturalize  Christianity  ?  Would 
that  the  youthful  ministry  more  fully  understood  that  the  great  object  of 
their  minis tratiotis  is  to  'turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God  !'  The  noble  pulpit  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
with  such  exceptions  as  Chalmers,  Thomas  Guthrie,  Candlish,  Cunning- 
ham, and  M'Cheyne,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  does  not  give  forth 
the  same  utterances  it  gave  forth  in  the  days  of  Boston,  William  Guthrie, 
and  the  Erskines.  It  does  not  abound  in  those  searching  truths  and 
earnest  appeals  that  crowd  the  conscience  of  unrepenting  men.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  own  favored  Church.  The  days  of  Edwards,  Dick- 
enson, the  Tennents,  Dwight,  Nettleton,  Griffin,  Mason,  Alexander, 
Humphrey,  and  M'Dowell  are  gone  by.  Not  a  few  Christian  men,  and 
even  some  instructors  in  theology,  frown  upon,  rather  than  encourage 
such  preaching.  It  was  not  so  in  the  former  daj's ;  it  will  not  be  so 
when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  poured  out  from  on  high  !** 

Tht  Memorial  Hour,  or  The  Lord's  Supper  in  its  relation  to  Doctrine 
and  Life,  By  Jerkmiah  Chaplin,  D.D.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln,  18C4. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  strictly  devotional.  It  magnifies  the  Memo- 
rial Ordinance,  and  shows  the  vital  relation  which  it  holds  to  the  Chris- 
tian life.  The  spirit  of  it  is  sweet  and  hallowed  ;  and  its  teachings  are 
fitted  to  draw  Christians  nearer  to  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Thoughts  for  the  Christian  Life,  By  Rev.  James  Drummond.  With  an 
Introduction  by  J.  G.  Holland.  New  York  :  Scribner.  1864.  pp.  371. 
Mr.  Drummond  died  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  for  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  having  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
This  volume  consists  of  selections  from  his  sermons.    Dr.  Holland  (Tim- 
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othy  Titcorob)  who  wa«  one  of  his  parish,  contributes  an  Ihtrodaction, 
which  gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  Mr.  Dmmmond,  as  a  man  and  a  preacher. 
He  was  worthy  of  the  high  eulogy  he  gives  him.  His  sermons  show 
anufti.  il  fertility  of  thought  and  are  full  of  Christian  feeling.  He  was  an 
earncHt  and  impassioned  preacher.  Among  his  friends  and  in  his  own 
con^rrcgation,  his  memory  will  be  long  cherished,  and' through  these  im> 
pressive  discourses  his  influence  will  reach  many  hearts. 

Satan's  Devices  and  the  Believers  Victory,  By  Rev.  Wiluam  L.  Parsons, 
Pastor  of  the  Con^egational  Church,  Mattapoisett,  Mass.  Boston  : 
Gould  k  Lincoln.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  312.  This 
is  an  admirable  practical  treastise  upon  a  very  important  part  of  Chris- 
tian experience.  Thc^  subject  is  treated  in  a  discriminating,  earnest 
and  Bcriptiural  manner.  The  style  is  fresh  and  simple  ;  and  the  freqment 
introduction  of  illustrations,  drawn  from  pastoral  experience,  gives  point 
and  interest  to  the  work.  It  develops  very  clearly  and  forcibly  **  the 
opposing  forces  which  are  at  work,  on  the  one  hand  to  destroy,  and  on 
the  other  to  save  the  soul,"  and  is  a  good  **hand-book'*  for  all  who 
would  * 'fight  the  good  fight  of  faith."  It  is  a  timely  work,  and  we  trust 
will  have  a  useful  mission. 

The  Cedar  Christian^  and  other  Practical  Papers  and  Personal  Sketches. 
By  Theodore  L.  Cutler.  New  York :  Carter.  1864.  pp.  215.  These 
sketches,  contributed  first  to  weekly  religious  newspapers,  attracted  at- 
tention by  their  animated  and  life*like  descriptions  of  persons  and  events. 
They  show  quick  powers  of  apprehension,  and  a  happy  facility  of  de- 
scription. There  is  a  sufficient  variety  in  them  to  meet  a  great  variety 
of  tastes,  while  they  all  minister  to  religious  edification.  The  proceedis 
of  the  work  are  given  to  a  philanthropic  object. 

The  American  Tract  Society  (New  York) ,  has  published  two  excellent 
tales  for  young  people — Helen  Maurice ,  or  The  Daughter  at  Home^  and, 
Tke  Weed  with  an  It!  Name,  The  same  Society  is  rendering  useful  service 
in  the  army  and  among  the  freedmen  by  a  variety  of  publications,  among 
which  arc  Soldiers  and  Soldier's  Homes ,  by  Mr.  Phelps  ;  The  Soldier'^s  Scrap 
Book,  by  Rev.  B.  B.  Hotchkiss  ;  Advice  to  Freedmen,  by  Rev.  I.  W.  Brinck- 
erhoff ;  Friendly  Counsels  to  Freedmen,  by  Rev.  Dr,  Waterbury  ;  ChU  of  the 
HoxLsc  of  Bondage,  by  the  same.  It  also  publishes  a  neat  edition  of  Dr. 
Scliaflf's  excellent  tract  on  th©  Anglo- American  Sabbath. 

Lif^ht  in  Darkness,  or  Christ  discovered  in  his  true  character  by  a 
Unitarian.  Boston  ;  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1864.  For  sale  in  New  York  by 
Oakley  &  Mason,  pp.  123.  The  author  of  this  little  volume  (name  not 
givon)  states  here  the  history  of  his  change  of  views  and  feelings  in 
passing  from  the  pastorate  of  a  Unitarian  church  to  that  of  a  Trinitarian 
one.  The  work  is  done  with  delicacy,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity.  It  is  fitted  to  be  useful  to  those  who,  dwelling  in  the  darkness 
of  error,  are  seeking  the  light  of  evangelical  trutli. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  By  Charles  Meriyaus,  B.  D. 
From  llio  fourth  London  edition,  vol.  IV.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  1864.  pp.  466.  Dr.  Merivale's  History  deepens  in  interest  and  in 
the  vigor  witli  which  his  great  subject  is  handled,  with*  each  successive 
volume.  The  fourth  volume  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  death  of 
Augustus,  A.  D.  767,  A.  D.  14.    The  great  career  of  Augustus  is  described 
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with  sufficient  minuteness,  and  in  all  its  difi'erent  aspects,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent an  animated .  record  of  the  progress  and  consolidation  of  the  Em- 
pire. His  organization  of  the  provinces,  his  development  of  the  national 
sentiment,  his  system  of  jurisprudence,  his  family  and  domestic  relations, 
and  his  influence  upon  literature,  art  and  life,  are  brought  into  review. 
The  last  three  chapters  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  an  able  summary 
about  the  unity  and  general  condition  of  the  vast  empire,  its  population 
"and  resources,  its  great  cities,  and  to  a  vivid  sketch  of  life  in  Rome,  as 
seen  in  its  streets,  theatres  and  exhibitions,  its  contests  of  wild  beasts 
and  gladiators,  and  the- general  way  of  living  of  its  inhabitants  ;  as  well 
as  to  accounts  of  the  schools  and  the  authors  of  the  Augustan  age  :  Livy, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  Mr.  Merivale  reduces 
the  number^  of  the  inliabitants  of  Rome,  from  careful  computation,  to 
700,000 — ^much  less  than  that  given  by  many  authors. 

America  and  her  Commentators ^  with  a  Critical  Sketch  of  Travel  in  the 
United  Stales.  ♦  By  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.  New  York :  Scribner.  1864. 
pp.  460.  Mr.  Tuckehnan  has  produced  an  instructive  as  well  as  enter- 
taining volume.  It  is  a  digest  of  the  various  accounts  of  this  land,  from 
its  earliest  explorers  to  its  latest  calumniators.  One  amusing  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  British  abuse  of  America.  The  writers  are  introduced  in 
national  order,  the  French  missionaries,  travelers  and  writers,  British 
travelers  and  writers.  Northern  European  writers,  Italian  travelers,  and 
American  travelers  and  writers.  The  work  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
scraps  and  fragments,  but  contains  a  fair  critical  estimate  of  the  various 
authors,  with  sufficient  citations  to  show  their  method  and  spirit.  And 
the  whole  book  is  inspired  by  a  high  and  philosophical  estimate  of  the 
position,  character  and  destiny  of  the  American  people.  We  see  the 
growth  of  the  nation  in  its  successive  stages ;  and  the  different  part 
which  it  has  gradually  come  to  play  in  the  history  of  mankind,  through 
its  colonial  dependence,  in  its  independence  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment, down  to  the  present  gigantic  war  with  its  momentous  issues. 
Thus  the  book  is  timely.  No  one  can  read  it  without  being  better  in- 
structed in  the  character  and  historical  position  and  aims  of  our  Repub- 
lic.    It  is  brought  out,  like  all  Mr.  Scribner's  volumes,  in  a  good  style. 

Re-Dedication  Sermon.  By  Rev.  D.  D.  T.  McLaughlin.  A  fitting  and 
interesting  history  of  the  Congregational  Church'of  Sharon,  Conn.  All 
such  history  is  valuable,  and  we  are  glad  that  such  occasions  are  so 
often  improved  to  gather  up  and  preserve  materials  which  the  future 
historian  will  prize. 

Nineteen  Beautiful  Years;  or  Sketches  of  a  Girl's  Life,  written  by  her 
sister.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.  New  York :  Har- 
pers. 1864.  pp.  241.  A  beautiful  tributo  to  a  gifted  Christian  lady, 
who  died  just  as  she  was  ready  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  usefulness. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Christian  Labors^  Pastoral  and  Philanthropic  of  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.  LL.  D.  By  Francis  Wayland.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln. For  sale  in  New  York  by  Oakley  and  Mason,  pp.  218.  This  is 
not  strictly  a  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  a  memoir  of  certain  phases  of  his 
character  which  found  expression  in  his  parochial  and  philanthrophic 
labors.  His  labors  in  this  sphere  were  abundant  and  eminently  success- 
ful, and  his  example  worthy  of  all  praise.  Dr.  Wayland  has  done  good 
service  in  bringing  out  and  magnifying  this  part  of  the  great  work  of 
this  celebrated  man. 
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SCIENCE. 

Man  and  Nature;  or,  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  by  Human  Action,  " 
By  George  P.  Marsh,  New  York:  Scribner,  1864,  pp.  560.  Our  Minister 
to  Turin  is  an  eminent  exAinple  of  the  facility  with  which  a  man  of  philo- 
sophical culture  and  enlarged  acquisitions  can  tarn  to  various  depart- 
ments of  literary  production,  and  in  each  show  himself  to  be  a  master. 
The  Bibliographical  List  of  works  prefixed  to  this  volume  indicates  the 
most  thorough  preparation  for  the  projected  task,  which  is  of  a  high 
order  of  importance,  comprising  the  amount  of  changea  produced  in  the 
physical  conditionr  of  our  elobe  through  human  agency;  the  dangers 
urising  from  waste  of  materials  ;  the  practicability  of  restoring  exhausted 
regions ;  and  the  various  projects  now  on  foot,  on  a  large  scale,  in  relation 
to  these  objects.  We  need  not  say  that  Iftie  work,  though  hitherto  unatr 
tempted  with  much  comprehensiveness,  is  well  done,  and  will  be  of  the 
ereatest  aid  and  need  to  future  inquirers.  In  this  country  the  tendency 
IB  to  waste  rather  than  tlirift,  since  nature  is  here  so  prodigal,  and  our 
resources  are  as  yet  so  imperfectly  developed,  ^any  of  the  author's 
suggestions  are  worthy  of  the  serious  study  of  our  statesmen.  The 
work,  besides  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, discusses  the  Transfer,  Modification  and  Extirpation  of  Vegetable  and 
of  Animal  Species  (chapter  II.);  the  Woods  (chapter  III,  one  of  the  most 
valuable);  the  Waters  (chapter  IV.);  the  Sands  (chapter  V.);  and  Projec- 
ted or  Possible  Geographical  Changes  by  Man  (chapter  VI.),  such  as  the 
various  larger  canals,  seas,  Darien,  the  Dead  Sea,  etc,  etc. 

Though  devoted  to  physical  researches,  yet  this  volume  bears  constant 
testimony  to  the  true  position  and  power  of  man,  as  having  a  higher 
nature  and  capacities  than  the  brutes,  and  thus  sharply  distinguished 
from  them,  and  made  to  rule  over  this  lower  world,  in  subjection  to  his 
Maker. 

The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1864,  edited  by  D.  A.  Wells, 
M.  D.,  and  published  hy  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  in  a  compact  volume  of 
350  pages,  maintains  tlie  high  character  it  has  acquired,  as  a  repertory  of 
discoveries  in  science  and  the  arts.  It  is  a  most  convenient,  and  indeed 
indispensable  summary  for  reference.  The  editor  introduces  the  volume 
by  a  general  account  of  the  scientific  achievements  and  i)rogro8s  during 
the  year  1863.  An  American  Scientific  Biography  is  appended  ;  also  an 
Obituary  of  men  eminent  in  science.  A  portrait  of  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gill  more 
faces  the  title-page.  This  Annual  has  been  published  since  1850,  and  the 
whole  scries  is  invaluable  for  public  libraries. 

Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  By  John  Manning 
Speke,  with  Map  and  Portraits,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  chiefly  from 
drawings  by  Capt.  Grant.  N«w  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1864.  8vo. 
pp.  590.  The  publishers  deserve  credit  for  the  style  in  which  Captain 
Speke's  Journal  is  here  given  to  the  public.  It  is  a  noble  library  edition, 
and  corresponds  to  the  volumes  of  Barth  and  Livingstone,  issued  by  the 
same  house.  The  maps  and  numerous  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  work. 

As  a  narrative  of  exploring  adventures  and  incidents  it  is  intensely 
exciting,  often  amusing,  and  always  fresh  and  full  of  interest.  Starting 
from  Zanzibar,  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
African  continent  westward  and  northward,  along  the  track  of  Arab  car- 
avans, exploring  regions  but  partially  known,  and  encountering  hardships 
and  trials  and  checks  at  every  step,  almost  insurmountable,  till  finally  his 
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perseverance  and  daring  were  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  the  sotirce 
of  the  Nile,  thus  solving  a  problem  which  has  so  long  excited  the  curi- 
osity, and  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  scientific  world. 

The  result  of  this  exploration  is  generally  accepted  as  settling  the 
question,  though  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  still  had  Captain 
Speke  made  tne  entire  circuit  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  This  immense 
lake  lies  immediately  under  the  equator,  midway  of  the  continent,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  at  an  elevation  of  3740 
feet  above  the  ocean.  From  the  north  several  streams  flow  out  of  this 
lake,  whose  confluent  waters  form  the  Nile. 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  allow  a  fuller  notice  of  this  work. 
Not  only  is  it  a  very  readable,  book,  but  it  gives  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  religious  and  social  condition,  as  well  as  on  the  physical 
geography  of  Africa. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Tlu  Federalist,  A  Commentary  on  ihA  Constitution  of-  the  United  States. 
By  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jay  andf  Madison.  Also,  the  Continentalist  and 
Other  Papers,  by  Hamilton.  Edited  by  John  C.  Hamilton,  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Philadelphia  :  Lippincott 
&  Co.  1864,  pp.  clxv.  659.  Guizot  has  said  of  The  Federalist  "  that  for 
all  that  combines  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  great  elementary  princi- 
ples of  human  government,  with  the  wisest  maxims  of  practical  admin- 
istration, I  do  not  know,  in  the  whole  compass  of  my  reading,  whether 
from  ancient  or  modern  authors,  so  able  a  work."  And  this  expresses 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  many  other  of  the  wisest  men  in  this  and 
other  lands.  No  work  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  establishment  of 
our  republic.  It  has  always  remained  an  authority  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Constitution,  and,  in  many  respects  has  Act  been,  and  cannot  be,  super- 
seded. It  is  an  imperishable  monumont  to  the  fame  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  midoubtedly  the  highest  aiui  most  sagacious  intellect  of 
those  times ;  and  it  is  especially  fitting  that  it  should  now  be  re-issued, 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  which  is  testing  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  the  Constitution  established  by  our  fathers.  We  need  to  un- 
derstand its  principles  thoroughly,  to  scan  its  adjustments,  and  to  look  at 
it  in  the  light  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past. 

This  new  edition  of  the  Federalist  is  prepared  by  the  man  who,  of  all 
others  in  tlio  country,  is  perhaps  the  best  fitted  lor  the  work.  He  has  all 
the  materials,  the  knowledge  and  the  ability,  requisite  for  the  vindication 
of  his  father's  fame,  and  shows  great  skill  and  judgment  in  his  handling 
of  the  matter.  Avoiding  useless  controversy,  he  presents  the  main  facts 
of  the  case  in  so  clear  and  complete  an  order,  that  the  reader  is  put  in 
possession  of  whatever  is  needed  for  forming  a  judgment.  His  own  elab- 
orate History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  shows  his  familiarity 
with  all  the  intricate  details  and  perplexing  controversies  of  the  period. 
And  this  edition  of  the  Federalist,  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form,  will 
doubtless  be  the  standard  edition  of  this  great  work.  It  has  already 
been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  several  of  our  best  colleges,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  it  could  be  introduced  in  all  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 
Our  young  men  would  thus  come  out  better  furnished  for  the  serious 
political  problems  and  questions  which  must  soon  engage  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  as,  perhaps,  never  before  since  the  formation 
of  our  Constitution. 
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The  value  of  this  edition  is  increased  by  the  publication  of  other  pa- 
pers of  Hamilton,  less  accessible,  and  which  throw  light  on  many  points 
of  interest,  such  as  the  Continentalist  in  six  numbers ;  various  Resolutions 
and  Drafts  by  Hamilton ;  his  First  Plan  of  Government ;  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  the  Constitution  in  full ;  Philo  Publius  by  Wm.  Duer; 
and  a  careful  collation  of  the  various  texts.  The  text,  as  here  given,  is 
from  the  revision  by  Hamilton  and  Madison. 

The  introductory  Historical  Notice  by  the  editor,  is  itself  a  treatise  of 
very  great  value,  describing  the  causes  which  impelled  to  the  change 
from  the  confederacy  to  the  republic ;  the  circumstances  attending  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  debates  upon  its  provisions  ;  and 
exhibiting  the  influence  of  the  Federalist  in  procuring  the  adoption  of 
that  instrument.  It  also  investigates  at  length  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  certain  papers  of  the  Federalist,  contested  between  Hamilton  and 
Madison.  This  intjuiry  seems  to*  us  to  be  conducted  with  great  fairness 
on  the  part  of  the  editor ;  although  there  are  probably  some  points  which 
will  never  be  fully  cleared  up.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  have 
positive  and  conflicting  testimony  from  men  of  unimpeachable  character, 
and  no  opportunity  for  cross-questioning.  It  is,  however,  clearly  shown 
that  Mr.  Madison  himself  varied  in  his  statements  in  several  cases. 

The  leaning  of  the  editqr,  as  of  his  father,  is  to  a  strong,  central, 
national  government.  The  tendencies  of  the  times,  too,  we  need  not  say, 
are  also  in  this  direction ;  and  if  Providence  carries  us  safely  and  vic- 
toriously through  our  struggle  with  rebellion  and  slavery,  we  may  well 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  adjustment  of  these  questions  may  be  effected 
without  any  further  violent  collisions.  Yet  there  will  remain  enough  to 
task  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest. 

The  fame  of  Alexander  Hamilton  becomes  brighter  and"  clearer,  the 
more  the  history  of  our  revolutionary  period  is  carefully  studied.-  He 
was  a  great  man.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  projects,  unrivalled  sagacity, 
large  and  liberal  views.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  owed  his  ear- 
liest religious  instruction  to  Dr.  Knox,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  As 
early  as  1786  ho  proposed  and  carried  in  the  New  York  legislature  an 
act  cstabliHhing  a  *'  University"  of  a  comprehensive  character — an  act, 
it  is  said,  on  good  authority,  which  "  must  have  been  seen  and  copied  by 
the  Frencli  statesmen  who  drew  up  the  Imperial  decree  of  March  1808."  In 
1802,  in  view  of  the  progress  of  infidelity,  he  urged  the  formatian  of  an 
association  to  be  called  "  The  Christian  Constitutional  Society,"  to  *'  sup- 
port the  Christian  religion"  and  *'  to  support  the  Constitution."  Among 
the  means  suggested  was  "  the  establisliraent  of  Academies."  These  facts 
we  have  from  an  authentic  source,  and  they  show  that  Hamilton's  claims 
on  our  veneration  are  much  wider  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  hon- 
oring his  memory  we  strengthen  our  Republic. 

Work  and  Play;  or  Literary  Varieties.  By  Horace  Bushkell.  New 
York  :  Scribner,  1864,  pp.  466.  This  volume  contains  the  best  orations 
and  articles  of  the  author ;  and  this  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  literature  of  the  kind  which  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. Common  things  and  thoughts  are  clothed  upon  with  light  and 
beauty.  Dr.  Bushnell  is  a  poet,  in  all  but  form  ;  his  mind  moves  sponta- 
neously among  the  highest  subjects  of  thought,  and  he  adapts  these  to 
the  general  mind,  so  that  it  is  elevated  by  communion  with  him.  His 
article  on  the  Doctrine  of  Loyalty  is  altogether  the  best  thing  that  has 
been  said  on  that  subject.  His  Cambridge  oration  on  Work  and  Play 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  volume),  and  his  Historical  Estimate  of 
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Connecticut,  will  not  soon  bo  forgotten.  His  oration  before  the  New 
England  Society,  on  The  Founders  great  in  their  Unconsciousness^  is  full 
of  good  thinking,  admirably  expressed.  All  young  men,  and  especially 
yoUng  ministers,  would  do  well  to  be  familiar  with  such  a  book.  It  would 
help  both  their  thinking  and  their  manner  of  saying  what  they  think. 

Latin  Pronunciation,  By  Prof.  Martin  Kelloqo.  San  Francisco : 
Towne  &  Bacon,  1864.  The  College  of  California  is  already  beginning  its 
contributions  to  classical  literature.  This  little  treatise  is  a  scholarly 
exhibition  of  the  diflferent  views  about  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin, 
giving  the  arguments  on  both  sides  very  fairly,  and  deciding  in  favor 'of 
the  English  method. 

Liehts  and  Shadows  of  Early  Baum;  or  Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in 
England.  By  the  Author  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  H.  B.  Dmith,  New  York:  M.W. 
Dodd,  1864.  The  author  of  that  charming  work  on  the  German  refor-. 
mation  here  attempts  a  Uke  service,  in  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches,  for 
various  early  periods  of  English  history,  from  thft  times  of  the  Druids  to 
the  Lollards  and  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation.  He  is  well  versed, 
even  in  the  minute  details  of  the  history  of  the  period,  and  has  remark- 
able skill  in  depicting  the  struggles  and  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
and  in  presenting  vivid  pictures  of  men  and  events.  The  religious  life 
of  these  remote  times  is  brought  home  to  our  sympathy  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive form. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and  Sarah  Lamb.  New  York: 
Frank  H.  Dodd,  1864.  This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  *'  Elzevir  Series** 
begun  by  Mr.  Dodd.  Other  volumes  are  to  follow;  Walton's  "Angler,*' 
Goldsmith's  **  Poems,*' and  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Gray's  **  Poems,'* 
Milton's  **  Minor  Poems,"  Herbert's  "Poems,"  Vaughan's  '*  Poems,'* 
and  Shakespeare's  *'  Dramatic  Works'*,  in  six  volumes.  Judging  from 
the  two  volumes  already  issued,  the  series  will  be  quite  equal  to  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  cannot  ficMl  to  be  highly  popular. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Cambridge:  Sever  &  Francis,  1864.  For  sale 
in  New  York  by  Oakley  k  Mason.  This  is  another  of  those  exquisite 
books  which  have  earned  so  much  praise  for  this  house,  and  for  the 
Cambridge  press.  It  equals,  in  every  particular,  the  very  best  specimens 
of  English  workmanship. 

Barbara* s  History.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.'  Library  of  Select  Novels, 
No.  241.    Harpers,  1864. 

Cousin  Phillis.    No.  242.     Harpers. 

The  Small  House  at  Allington.  A  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  With 
Illustrations.  Harpers,  1864.  8vo.,  pp.  273.  These  novels  are  unex- 
ceptionable, and  for  the  most  part  good.  There  is  very  little  plot  in  any 
of  them,  and  no  genius  of  a  high  order;  still,  several  of  the  characters 
are  skillfuly  drawn,  and  the  stories,  while  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
sensational  school,  interest  and  sometimes  instruct.  The  first  of  the 
three,  by  Miss  Edwards,  is  a  strange  story,  unreal,  and  yet  written  with  a 
good  deal  of  power. 

The  second  one  is  said  to  be  by  Miss  Thackeray,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated novelist,  and  originally  appeared  in  the  ComhiU  Magazine.  Th© 
reader  only  regrets  that  it  is  so  brief. 

The  Sn>all  House  at  Allington  appeared  as  a  serial  in  Harper's  Maga- 
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ztTie,  and  is  now  re-published,  ni&king  a  goodlj  Yolnme.  Trollope's 
characteristics  as  a  writer  are  by  this  time  well  onderstood .  We  think 
this  about  the  best  of  his  numerous  books ;  the  story  is  well  told  ;  some 
of  the  characters  are  sketched  to  the  life.  Lilly  Dale  is  as  true  and 
lovely  as  Crosby  is  false  and  hateful.  And  yet  it  is  a  fault — a  sin  against 
propriety  and  goodness — to  make  the  pure-minded  Lilly  Dale  to  persist 
in  her  love  to  urosby,  after  all  his  perndy  and  utter  wprthlessness  were 
exposed.  Such  love  is  found  only  in  novels.  The  book  has  a  moral  for 
the  times.  , 

Guide-hook  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Neuf  Jersey,  and  its  ConnectionB 
through  the  Coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania.  Harpers,  1864,  pp.  120.  We 
commend  this  **  Guide"  to  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  scenery  which  the  country  affords,  as  containing  just  the 
information  which  the  tourist  needs. 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Greek,  together  with  Notes  and  frequent  Refer- 
ences to  the  Grammars  of  Sophocles,  Hadley  and  Crosby ;  also  a  Vo- 
cabulary and  Epitome  ^f  Greek  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  By 
William  B.  Silbkr,  A.  M.,  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy.  New  York: 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1864,  pp.  79.  We  have  only  space  to  announce  this 
work;  its  object  is  a  good  one.  To  beginners,  and  especially  to  such  as 
seek  to  acquire  a  rudimental  knowledge  of  the  language  without  a  teacher, 
it  will  bo  a  valuable  aid. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  is  an  uncommonly  interesting  and  instructive 
document.  In  our  next  number  we  propose  to  give  extracts  from  its 
pages,  and  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  important  facts  and  sugges- 
tions embodied  in  it. 


Art.  IX.— THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FRANCE. 

Theodore  de  Beza  wrote  the  Life  of  Calvin  in  three  fowns  :  one,  a  con- 
cise work,  in  1564,  the  year  of  Calviirs  death,  prefixed  to  his  commen- 
tary on  Joshua.  This  was  reprinted  in  i'aris,  edited  by  Jacob,  last  year. 
Beza  enlarged  the  Life,  and  published  it  in  1565.  Again  in  1575  he 
altered  it  somewhat,  and  prefixed  it  to  his  edition  of  Calvin's  Letters. 
This  is  the  Life  which  appeared  in  the  editions  of  Calvin's  works,  Ge- 
neva, 1617,  and  Amsterdam,  1671.  Alfred  Franklin,  librarian  at  the 
Mazarin  Lil3rary,  Paris,  has  just  published  a  Life  of  Calvin,  from  an 
edition  of  1657,  which  he  supposes  ^to  be  Beza's  work,  with  large  addi- 
tions by  Drelincourt,  though  it  was*  published  in  1657  only  as  Beza's. 
The  Correspondance  Litt^raire,  in  a  long  article  on  the  subject,  shows 
that  this  is  the  same,  with  unimportant  changes,  as  Beza's  second  Life  of 
Calvin,  published  in  1565. 

Montalerabert  has  gone  to  Rome  to  defend  himself  before  the  Commis- 
flion  of  the  Index,  on  the  charge  of  heresy  for  his  famous  speech  at  the 
Congress  in  Mechlin,  in  which  he  advocated  the  revival  of  Catholicism 
by  the  aid  of  liberalism  and  democracy.  The  French  Minister  of  State, 
Deschamps,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Pope,  to  ward  off  the*  ultramontane 
invectives  against  Montalembert,  but  in  vain. 

M.  Hasoj  a  professor  at  the  Sorboune,  and  at  the  School  of  Oriental 
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Language,  a  librarian  at  the  Imperial  Library,  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  is  dead.  He  was  bom  at 
Sulze,  near  Naumbourg,  the  11th  of  May,  1780 ;  he  came  to  Paris  in 
1801,  and  entered  the  Imperial  Library  in  1805  as  an.  humble  superau" 
merary  ;  from  this  place  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  rank  of  scholars 
here.  He  was  one  of  ^he  masters  of  the  young  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  taught  Greek, 

Annales  de  Philosophic  Chretienne,  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1864.  Oppert,  a 
CJommentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  after  the  Persian  inscriptions — giving 
new  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  work.  Bonnetty  (the  editor)  ar- 
ticles 9  and  10,  on  the  knowledge  which  the  Romans  nad  of  the  Biblical 
Traditions.  A.  Grivcau,  judge  at  Nivers,  two  articles  in  continuation  of 
his  learned  essay  on  the  Condemnation  of  Fenelon's  Maxims  of  the  Saints, 
Alex.  Wylie  contributes  two  valuable  articles  on  the  evidence  from  Chi- 
nese literature  of  the  existence  of  Jews  in  China.  Jules  Mohl,  of  the 
Institute,  continues  his  review  of  recent  works  bearing  upon  oriental 
literature.  A  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Kit^s,  Eec.  10,  1863,  i& 
given  in  full,  wherein  it  is  said,  in -opposition  td  the  views  of  eminent 
archaeologists,  that  the  presence  in  sepulchres  of  vials  tinged  with  blood 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  fhe  sepulchres  contain  the  remains  of  martyrs. 

The  Revue  Chretienne^  April,  1864,  is  an  instructive  numl^r.  Felix 
Knhn  gives  an  account  of  the  Inedited  Letters  of  Sismondi,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Taillardier,  which  contain  interesting  sketches  of  Madame  de 
Stael  and  others.  IloUard  has  an  essay  on  Schleiermacher's  Monologues. 
Rosseauw  8t.  Ililaire,  in  a  review  of  Pressens^'s  recent  work  on  the 
French  revolution,  says,  that  only  two  revolutions  have  succeeded,  that 
in  England  and  that  in  Holland  ;  our  American  revolution,  he  says,  is  still 
in  progress. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April  1864.  The  sepulchres  of  Sy- 
chem.  The  Typical  Character  of  David.  Selections  from  the  Syriac 
(the  Chronicle  of  Edessa  translated].  Cornelius  the  Centurion.  The 
Trumpet  of  the  Soul— a  Sermon  by  tne  Silver-tongued  Henry  Smith,  re- 
printed in  full :  his  remarkable  Sermons  which  ran  through  20  editions 
are  to  be  republished.  Exegesis  of  Difficult  Texts.  Of  the  Nature  of 
Man.  The  Ej^istle  of  Barnabas — republished  ii\  this  nimiber  of  our 
Review,  The  Decipherment  of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions — well  defended. 
The  origin  of  the  Parable  of  Lazarus — not  by  Christ.  Water  Supply  of 
Jerusalem.     Correspondence.     Notice  of  Books. 

The  Oxford  Declaration, — The  Record  states  that  the  signatures  to  the 
Oxford  Declaration  amounted  on  Thursday,  March  24th,  to  12,000,  and 
the  number  continues  to  increase,  In  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Hopkins,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Wisbech,  and  Proctor  in  Convocation  for 
the  diocese  of  Ely,  in  giving  a  number  of  reasons  for  signing  the  mani- 
festo writes  :  "I  sign  the  declaration  because  the  argumentum  ad  invidiam 
is  a  two-edged  weapon,  which  gives  its  stroke  bacKwards  as  well  as  for- 
wards. Any  one  who  refuses  to  sign  must,  of  course,  accept  the  con- 
struction which  his  neighbors  choose  to  put  upon  his  refusal.  But  since 
the  judgment  declares  that  our  church  nowhere  dogmatically  pronounces 
upon  the  doctrine  of  eternal  future  punishment,  it  now  becomes  invidious 
for  any  one  to  teach  or  to  enforce  that  doctrine." 

Jlu  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Privy  Council. — The  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  to  a  clergyman,  states  that  his  assenting  to  the 
judgment  on  this  point  was  **8olefy  on  technical  grounds,"  and  he  de- 
clares: "The  eternity  of  punishment  rests,  according  to  my  mind,  on 
the  same  ground  as  the  eternity  of  blessedness  :  they  must  both  stand 
or  fall  together ;  and  the  Church  of  England,  as  I  maintain,  holds  both 
doctrines  clearly  and  decidedly." 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  beaiftiful  and  convenient  Boston  edition  of  the  works  of  Lord 
Bacon  is  now  complete.  It  is  published  in  New  York  by  Hurd  and 
Houghton. 

'  The  Appletons  announce  now  volumes  of  Merivalo*8  History  of  Rome, 
aiid  of  Spencer's  philosophical  works ;  Lyra  Americana  ;  Lyra  Angli* 
cana ;  a  now  edition  of  Dr.  Coxe's  Christian  Ballads,  beauiifully  illus- 
trated ;  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1863 ;  Mrs.  Jameson's  Life  of  our  Lord, 
and  other  works. 

Mr.  Scribner  will  soon  publish  Modem  Philology,  by  Benj.  W.  D wight, 
LL.  D.,in  two  volumes.  The  matter  is  grouped  into  five  dissertations: 
a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indo-EUropean  Language  ;  History  of  Modem 
Philology ;  Science  of  Etymology ;  Comparative  Phonology  ;  Compara- 
tive English  Etymology.  Two  well-executed  philological  maps  of  Asia 
and  Europe  will  be  found  a  groat  convenience,  Dr.  Dwight  is  an  enthu- 
siastic student  of  this  science,  and  his  work  will  be  found  to  be  of  rare 
interest.  The  part  devoted  to  Phonology  and  English  Etymology  gives 
the  results  of  thorough  investigation. 

Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  formerly  President  of  Amherst 
College,  died  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1864.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
attauiments,  uniting,  as  few  do,  the  highest  scientific  culture  with  the 
simplest  Christian  faith.  Struggling  for  years  of  his  life  with  various 
diseases,  he  yet  accomplished  a  yast  deal  of  work,  and  made  his  name 
eminent  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe.  The  discourse  at  his 
funeral  by  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Tyler,  Professor  in  Amherst  College,  is  an  admi- 
rable estimtito  and  summary  of  his  life,  character,  attainments  and  influ- 
ence. Ho  was  born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  24,  1793,  and  became  Pro- 
fessor in  Amherst  College  in  1825,  bearing  the  office  of  President  from 
1844  to  18G4.  His  specialty  was  geology,  to  the  study  of  which  science 
he  devoted  a  large  shai»o  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  He  suggested  and 
executed  the  geological  sufrey  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  the  first  to 
examine  and  classify  the  fossil  footprints  in  the  Connectiput  valley. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  published  works 
are  the  following :  **  Geology  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,"  1823;  *' Cat- 
alogues of  Plants  within  Twenty  Miles  of  Amherst,"  1829  ;  Dyspepsia 
Forcstallod  and  Resisted,"  1830;  **An  argument  for  Early  Temjicrancu" 
(reprinted  in  London)  ;  '*  Religious  Lectures  on  the  Peculiar  Phenomena 
of  the  Four  Seasons;"  **  First  Report  on  the  Economic  Geology  of  Mas- 
aachusetu,"  1832;  "Report  on  the  Geology,  Zoology  and  Botany  of 
Mftssttchusetts,"  plates,  1833;  ''Report  on  a  Re-examination  of' the 
Gfcology  of  Massachusetts,"  1838;  "Elementary  Geology,"  1840; 
**  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts,"  2  vols.  4to.,  plates, 
1841;  "Fossil  Footmarks  in  the  United  States,"  1848;  "History  of 
Zoological  Temperance  Convention  in  Central  Africa,"  1850 ;  "Report 
on  the  Agricultural  Schools  of  Europe,"  1851  ;  "  Memoir  of  Mary  Lyon," 
"  The  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  connected  Sciences,"  1861;  and  many 
scientific  papers  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science/'  and  other  peri- 
odicals. 
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abt.  I.— ebionitism  and  the  christlanitt  of  the  sub- 

APOSTOUC  age. 
By  Prof.  George  P.  Fishsr,  Yale  College. 

The  rise  of  the  ancient  Catholic  church,  that  church,  which, 
with  its  unity  in  doctrine  and  creed,  its  type  of  theology  too 
legal  to  be  strictly  Pauline,  and  its  hierarchical  order,  emerges 
to  view  in  tlie  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  history.  If  we  take  our  stand 
at  the  time  of  Irenajus,  we  find  that  genuine  Christianity  be- 
gins to  be  recognized  as  confined  to  one  visible  body,  having 
for  its  great  centers,  the  churches  supposed  to  be  founded  by 
the  apostles,  among  which  Rome,  the  see  of  Peter  and  of  Pam, 
especially  of  Peter  the  head  of  the  apostles,  has  the  preemi- 
nence in  dignity  and  respect — the  potiorem  principalitntem, 
to  use  the  phrase  by  which  Irenseus  affirms  the  distinguished 
reliability  of  its  traditions.*  Beyond  the  pale  of  this  Catho- 
lic church,  there  is  no  salvation.  The  outlying  parties  have 
no  title  to  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  The  church  is  com- 
paratively pure  in  doctrine  and  free  in  government ;  yet  the 
incipient  and  germinant  Papal  system  is  clearly  discernible. 

By  what  steps  did  simple,  unorganized,  apostolic  Christiani'- 

*  Inn.  iiL  3. 
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tjr  attain  to  this  new  form  7  What  agencies  effected  the  trana- 
fermation  ?  Such  is  the  problem  to  which  we  refer.  It  inr 
Yolves  the  whole  question  of  the  character  of  the  Christiani- 
ty* of  the  apostolic  age,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  changes 
it  afterwaras  underwent.  It  has  drawn  to  itself  of  late,  in 
particular  since  the  rise  of  the  new  Tubingen  school  of  his- 
torical critics,  the  zealous  attention  of  scholars. 

One  principal  topic,  the  consideration  of  which  involves 
tl\e  most  important  inquiries  connected  with  the  whole  sub- 
j^t,  is  Ebionitism.  Ebionitism  is  the  general  designation  of 
that  Judaizing  Christianity  which  existed  during  the  first  cen- 
turies, in  several  distinct  parties,  in  separation  from  the  Cath- 
olic church.  The  strict  Ebionites — the  vuL^r  Ebionites,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  classification  of  some  German  writers — 
not  only  observed  the  Mosaic  ritual  but  refused  to  fellowship 
any  who  failed  to  do  likewise.  The  Nazarenes,  another  par- 
tv,  though  observing  the  law  themselves,  willingly  left  the 
Gentiles  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  freedom.  The  rormer  par- 
ty was  hostile  to  raul  and  his  doctrine ;  the  latter  was  not. 
Soth  made  use  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  versions  of  the  gospel 
of  Matthew,  differing  somewhat,  however,  from  that  gospel, 
as  they  differed  somewhat  from  each  other.  There  was  a 
third  party,  also,  of  theosophic  or  gnostical  Ebionites,  de- 
Boribed  by  Epiphanius  and  represented  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  a  spurious  work  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
ttiry.  It  is  an  old  and  often  repeated  assertion  that  primitive, 
apostolic  Christianity — that  Christianity  which  was  estab- 
lished and  fostered  by  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ — was 
Bbionite.  This  proposition  was  maintained  by  Socinian 
writers  of  a  former  day,  who,  considering  the  Ebionites  to  have 
been  Unitarians,  inferred  that  the  early  Christians  held  the 
humanitarian  view  of  Christ's  person.  Hence  the  character 
and  opinions  of  the  Ebionite  parties  come  up  for  discussion  in 
die  polemical  writings  of  Bull,  who  combats  the  views  of 
Zwicker,  and  in  the  spirited  controversy,  in  the  last  century, 
of  Horslej  with  Priestley.  The  subject  was  handled  in  a 
special  dissertation  by  Mosheim,  in  an  early  essay  of  ereat 
merit  by.  Gieseler,  and  has  been  further  iUustrated  by  Nean- 
der  and  the  other  masters  in  the  department  of  church  histo- 
ry. Of  late  the  historical  speculations  of  Baur  have  provoked 
new  and  fruitful  investigations  in  the  same  field,  and  have 
called  forth  numerous  publications,  both  from  his  followers 
and  opponents. 

In  stating  the  theory  of  Baur  upon  this  subject  and  upon 
early  Christianity  in  general,  we  may  remark  at  the  outset 
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that  he  agrees  with  the  old  SociDians  in  the  statement  tha( 
the  Jewish  Christianity  of  the  apostolic  age  was  Ebionite. 
But,  unlike  them,  he  holds  that  we  find  within  the  canon  a 

Sreat  departure  from,  and  advance  upon,  this  humanitarian 
octrine  of  Christ's  person.  He  professes  to  discern  in  the 
New  Testament  the  consecutive  stages  of  a  progress,  whicli« 
beginning  with  the  Unitarian  creed,  terminates  in  the  doctrine 
of  Chrisrs  proper  divinity.  To  be  sure,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  these  canonical  writings,  including  all  those  whic^ 
contain  this  last  tenet,  he  pronounces  post-apostolic  and  spp.- 
rious.  But  he  differs  very  widely  from  the  Socinians  in  ma 
exegesis  of  them,  and  approximates  nearer,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  sense  of  the  writings  of  John,  to  the  ordinary  or- 
thodox interpretations.  Baur's  general  theory  proceeds  o& 
the  foundation  of  the  hostility  conceived  to  exist,  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  between  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties.  In  tlie 
study  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  he  supposed  himscdbT 
to  have  discovered  that  the  long  prevalent  idea  of  the  relaticm 
of  Paul  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  of  his  doctrine  to 
theirs,  is  mistaken  ;  and  for  this  new  view  he  found  suppor^, 
as  he  thought,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians.*  While  tibe 
original  apostles  insistea  that  the  Gentile  converts  should  be 
circumcised  and  keep  the  law,  Paul  looked  on  circumcision  as 
involving  a  forfeiture  of  the  benefits  of  the  gospel.  Bau'r 
carries  out  his  novel  thesis  with  relentless  consistency.  Hie 
denies  the  Pauline  authorship  of  all  of  the  epistles  usually  sjb- 
cribed  to  Paul,  except  four,  and  the  genuineness  of  all  the  otfaiar 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse.  The  Goi- 
pels,  as  to  apart  of  their  contents,  are  either  monuments  of  thui 
great  division  in  the  church,,  or  of  the  attempts  to  heal  it.  THHie 
gospel  of  John  is  a  fictitious  product  of  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century.  The  Acts  is  the  work  of  a  Pauline  Christian 
of  about  the  same  date,  who  misrepresents  the  apostolic  hi^ 
tory  for  the  sake  of  reconciling  to  each  other  the  partisans  of 
Peter  and  of  Paul.  At  the  close  of  the  apostolic  a^e,  or  at 
the  death  of  these  leaders,  the  church  had  been  lert  in  this 
divided  state.  The  Gentile  or  Pauline  Christians,  and  ibe 
Jewish  Christians,  formed  two  opposing  camps.f 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  detailea  refutation  of  these  funda- 
mental positions  of  Baur,  without  repeating  what  we  have 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  his  critical  theory  in  his  own 
mind,  see  Baur*8  posUinmons  Creschiohte  des  19tn.  Jahr.  S.  396  sq. 

t  For  the  ftdl  and  final  statement  of  Baur's  poritioas,  see  his  "  Christentham 
in  d.  dreiersten  Jahr.''  2  A.  1860. 
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said  in  another  place.*  The  assumption  thai  the  older  Apos- 
tles required  that  the  heathen  converts  should  be  circumcised, 
and  that  Paul  directly  resisted  the  observance  of  the  law  by 
Jemsh  Christians  as  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  faith,  is 
tmproved  and  groundless,  l^he  mutual  alienation  of  the  Je- 
ruMdem  apostles  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Paul  on  the  other, 
IB  a  figment  of  the  imagination  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  Paul  himself  in  documents  which  even  Baur  ad- 
Ibits  to  be  his.t  The  main  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Acts  is  thus  annulled.  The  positive  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  book,  as  well  as  ot  the  rejected  epistles  of  Paul, 
IB  abundant.  The  historical  speculations  ox  the  Tubingen 
school,  being  built  upon  a  false  foundation,  fall  of  themselves. 
There  were,  indeed,  strong  peculiarities  belonging  severally 
to  the  two  branches  of  the  church  in  the  lifetime  of  Paul ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  Jndaizing  party,  there  was  no 
hostility  between  them.  On  the  contrarj',  especially  among 
the  leaders,  there  was  a  cordial  fellowship. 

But  at  present  we  are  concerned  with  the  Tubingen  theory, 
BO  far  as  it  relates  to  the  church  of  the  sub-apostolic  age. 
Baur  pretends  that  after  the  death  of  Paul,  there  ensued  the 
process  of  reconciliation  between  the  two  belligerent  parties, 
to  promote  which,  as  we  have  explained  above,  most  of  the 
New  Testament  books  were  contrived.  The  Jewish  Chris- 
tians gave  up  circumcision,  bein^  satisfied  with  baptism,  when 
iregarded  as  necessary  for  salvation.  Exactly  how  and  when 
'ttus  remarkable  step  was  taken,  we  are  not  informed.  But 
most  of  the  concessions  were  from  the  Pauline  side.  In  fact, 
there  occurred  at  the  end,  or  before  the  end,  of  the  apostolic 
age,  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  Christianity,  which  witn  Baur 
is  identical  with  the  Judaizing  or  Ebionite  element,  and  this 
type  of  Christianity  prevailed  through  the  larger  part  of  the 
tecond  century.  In  the  church  of  Asia  Minor,  little  or  no  val- 
lie  was  set  upon  the  authority  and  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  which 
were  supplanted  by  the  Ebionite  views  of  Christianity.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  Roman  church  which  Ba\ir  claims  to 
have  been,  even  at  the  beginning,  chiefly  composed  of  believ 
ing  Jews.  The  diffusion  and  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
authority  of  tradition,  of  legal  justification,  of  the  saving  ef- 
ficacy 01  rites,  of  the  superior  merit  of  ascetic  piet)%  of  the 
clergy  as  a  priestly  class,  of  the  primacy  of  Peter,  and  of  other 

*  In  an  article  entitled  "  Banr's  Reconstruotion  of  tbe  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Af  e,  and  Attack  npon  tbe  Credibilitj  of  the  Book  of  Act0."-~Aei0  Eng- 
iander,  </u/y,  1864. 

t  Gal,  ii.  9,  10 ;  I  Cor.  xy.  9 ;  xtL  1,  ei  al. 
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elements  of  Catholic  theology,  the  Tubingen  critics  attribute 
to  the  great  reaction  and  partial  triumph  of  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tttn,  anti-Pauline  party.  So  tenacious  of  life,  we  are  told, 
was  Judaism,  that  the  powerful  influence  of  the  apostle  Paul 
was,  to  a  large  extent,  neutralized  and  overcome  by  the  re- 
vived power  of  the  Judaical  element  in  the  church.  Not  that 
the  Pauline  element  was  ineflfective.  It  was  not  without  its 
representatives,  and  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the 
ferment  from  which  Catholic  theology  resulted.  Of  course, 
these  views  of  Baur  affect  his  construction  of  the  histoiy  of 
the  doctrines  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity. 
The  first  view  of  the  church  respecting  Christ  was  humani- 
tarian. Then  followed,  according  to  Baur,  the  other  form  of 
Monarchianism,  the  Patripassian  theory.  The  Logos  doc- 
trine was  the  intermediate,  compromising  theology,  which  waa 
finally  developed  into  the  dogma  of  the  Saviour's  true  and 
proper  divinity,  and  the  Nicene  formulary.* 

The  topics  which  we  propose  to  examine  in  the  remarks 
that  .follow,  are,  first,  the  alleged  Ebionite  character  of  the 
period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  a^e,  and  then, 
m  particular,  Baur's  representation  of  the  early  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ. 

I.  One  marked  vice  of  the  Tubingen  critics  is  the  habit  of 
attributing  to  a  distinctly  Jewish-Christian  party  or  influence 
phenomena  which  more  comraonlv  originate  in  other  causes. 
The  tendency  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  system  of  laws,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jews  and  to  Judaism  alone.  This  tendency 
develops  itself  in  other  ages,  even  within  the  bounds  of  Prot- 
estant Christianity.  Hence,  when  this  spirit  appears  in  an 
early  Christian  writer,  to  charge  it  forthwith  to  Ebionitism  is 
an  obvious  fallacy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  overvali*- 
ing  of  external  rites.  A  tendency  to  formalism  may  spring; 
up  independently  of  Jewish  influences ;  in  the  nineteentli 
century,  as  well  as  the  third,  in  modern  Oxford  as  well  as  an- 
cient Rome.  To  say  that  religious  phenomena,  because  they 
resemble  each  other,  are  historically  connected,  is  a  rash,  and 
frequently  unfounded,  inference.  This  neglect  to  discriminate 
between  what  springs  from  a  distinctively  Judaic  party,  and 
what  merely  bears  some  likeness  to  Judaic  principles,  but  only 
indicates  an  analogous  way  of  thinking,  runs  through  much  of 
the  Tubingen  criticism,  as  we  shall  hereafter  illustrate. 

*  On  this  branch  of  Badr's  theory,  besides  his  ^'Christianity  In  the  first  Three 
Centuries,"  which  has  been  referred  to  aboye,  see  his  extensive  work  on  the 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity— *' Die  Christ  Lehre  ▼.  d.  DreieLugkeH 
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But  what  are  the  proofs  by  which  Baur  would  subvert  the 
Mtablished  views  ot  early  Christian  history  and  verify  his 
(iwn  hypothesis  ?  In  following  the  Ttlbingen  critics  through 
tteir  classification  of  the  ancient  writers,  we  are  constanuv 
Mruck  with  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  procedure.  To 
aiftke  out  that  the  Ebionitic  type  of  doctrine  belongs  to  an 
Isarly  father,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  ignoring  expres- 
Biotas  which  are  at  war  with  such  a  view,  and  of  magni^ng 
flie  significance  of  artless  phrases  to  which  no  empnasis  is 

S'operly  attached.  One  sign  of  the  justice  of  our  remark  is 
e  fact  that  these  critics  difier  so  widely  among  themselves, 
in  respect  to  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  the  different  writers 
-^— even  to  such  a  writer  as  Justin  Martyr.  Baur  is  constantly 
(Obliged  to  mediate  between  his  two  disciples,  Schwegler  and 
Bitschl,  and  to  interpose  the  weight  of  his  decision  where 
these  younger  doctors  disagree.  Let  us  examine  the  proofs 
and  witnesses  which  are  adduced  to  establish  the  predomi- 
nantly Ebionite  character  of  the  early  church.  Even  Clem- 
ent of  Rome,  or  the  first  epistle  which  bears  his  name  but 
#hich,  wholly  without  reason,  is  denied  by  the  Tttbingen  crit- 
H^  to  be  genuine,  is  made  to  stand  on  a  neufral  or  half-way 
position  between  the  Ebionite  and  Pauline  doctrine — Clem- 
ent, who  speaks  of  Justification  as  "  not  b^  ourselves,  neither 
hy  our  own  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  piety,  or  the  works 
Which  we  have  done  in  the  holiness  of  our  hearts  ;  but  by 
that  faith  by  which  God  Almighty  has  justified  all  men  from 
the  beginning  ;"*  who  alludes  to  the  epistle  which  "  the 
blessed  Paul  the  apostle  "  had  written  to  the  Corinthinians 
before  ;"t  and  whose  view  of  Christ  is  so  dissonant  in  spirit 
from  that  of  the  Ebionite  I  It  is  true  that  he  associates  Pe- 
tfer,  as  a  martyr  to  be  held  in  honor,  with  Paul.  J  And  why 
rikould  he  not  ?  It  is  true  that  Clement  lays  stress  upon  the 
f>ractical  duties  of  Christians,  and  often  connects  obedience 
With  faith.§  But  the  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  disturbed 
stat^  of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  the  disaffection  towards 
its  officers.il  Whoever  will  read  the  epistle  from  beginning 
to  end  will  see  that  here  is  the  motive  for  the  enforcing  of 

Sractical  obliijations,  in  conjunction  with  passages  obviously 
erived,  though  not  verbally  cited,  from  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. 
Papias,  in  the  fragments  cited  by  Eusebius,  is  another  of 

^  MeoBchwerdang  Gottes  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwiokl.,"  (1841),  B.  I. ;  and 
bis  DogmengeBchichte,  2  A  (1858),  S.  lOi-112, 126-130. 

•0.32.  tC.47.  to.  6. 

§  C.  10, 11, 12,  et  pusim.  ||  Sec.  C.  1, 48,  ete. 
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Banr'fl  witnesBes  for  the  Ebionitism  of  the  Early  cfaturch.  It 
is  thought  to  be  highly  significant  that  in  the  scriptural  books 
which  are  mentioned  by  Basebius  as  having  been  cited  by 
Papias,  the  Pauline  epistles  are  not  found  ;  nor  is  it  stated  th«t 
Papias  made  mention  of  Paul.  As  if  Eusebius  professed  to 
give  all  the  canoniccd  books  to  which  Papias  made  reference, 
or  Papias  made  reference  to  all  the  canonical  books  which  he 
received !  Of  Polycarp,  in  like  manner,  Eusebius  says  that 
he  made  use,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  of  the  Ist  epia- 
tle  of  Peter  ;*  but  we  know,  though  Eusebius  does  not  mea- 
tion  the  fact,  that  he  also  made  abundant  use  of  the  epistles  of 
Paul.f  Eusebius  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  specifying  cer- 
tain books  in  these  allusions  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  by 
earlier  writers.  We  are  not  authorized  to  suppose  that  he 
intends  to  give  an  exhaustive  list.  The  insinuation  of  a  hos- 
tility to  Paul  on  the  part  of  Papias  hardly  merits  a  serious 
refutation.  If  he  did  not  explicitly  mention  this  apostle  in 
his  "  Exposition  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  " — and  whether 
he  did  or  not  we  have  no  means  of  deciding-— it  would  not  be 
strange,  since  his  aim  was  to  gather  up  unrecorded  reminis- 
cences of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  His  chiliasm,  or 
millenarianism,  is  very  far  from  proving  him  an  Ebionite.  He 
shared  this  doctrine  not  only  with  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus, 
but  even  witli  Barnabas  whom  all  the  sceptical  critics  put  on 
the  Pauline  side.  Althoueh  chiliasm  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  the  universal  belief  of  the  church  in  the  next  a^ 
after  the  apostles,  it  was,  without  doubt,  a  very  widely  dif- 
fused opinion.  It  is  not  at  all  confined,  however,  to  writers 
of  a  single  school.  In  truth,  as  Dorner  has  clearly  shown  and 
we  may  stop  here  to  observe,  chiliasm,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  first  source  of  the  belief,  was  widely  diverse  from 
the  current  Jewish  expectation  of  a  temporal  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah.^ The  earthly  reign  of  Christ  after  the  second  advent, 
even  in  the  view  of  those  inclined  to  conceive  of  the  milleii- 
ial  period  in  too  material  a  way,  was  a  limited  time,  and  was 
to  be  followed  by  a  spiritual,  heavenly  life  to  continue  forevev. 
But — ^to  return  to  Papias — we  need  no  other  proof  that  he 
was  not  an  Ebionite  and  had  no  inimical  feeling  toward  Paul, 
than  his  friendship  with  Polycarp,§  and  the  circumstance  that 
Irenaeus,  and  Eusebius  after  him,  with  the  writings  of  Papiae 

•  Enaeb.  iv.  14. 

t  See,  for  example,  in  Poljo.  ad  Philip.,  o.  ▼.  (1  Cor.  tL  S,  10.) 
X  Dorner'B  *'  Entwicklongsgeschiohte  d.  Lehre  ▼.  d.  Peraoa  Christ!,"  B.  L 
S.240  8q.    See  eroeoiaUj  H.  MO,  M.  76. 
§  Ireneiu  callB  ri^ias  a  friend  (italpoi)  of  Potyearp. 
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before  them,  have  no  quarrel  with  him,  except  that  Eusebiu^^ 
as  we  should  expect,  oDJecis  to  his  chiliastic  notions  and  con* 
aiders  him,  probably  on  account  of  them,  a  man  of  limited  un- 
derstanding.* Indeed,  the  circumstance  which  Eusebius  men- 
tions, that  Papias  made  use  of  .testimonies  from  the  1st  epistle 
of  John  and  the  1st  epistle  of  Peter,  is  of  itself  conclusive 
against  the  Tubingen  judgment  concerning  him. 

Still  more  reliance  is  placed  by  Baur  and  his  followers  on 
the  evidence  drawn  from  the  fragments  of  Hegesippus.    Thb 
earliest  historian  of  the  church  came  to  Rome  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century.    He  was  an  Ebionite,  it  is  claimed  ; 
and  as  he  had  traveled  extensively  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  churches,  and  had  found  them,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, agreeing  in  doctrine,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the 
churches  east  and  west,  including  the  Roman  church  which  he 
especially  commends,  were  also  Ebionite.     This  deduction 
might  be  just,  were  the  premise  established.    But  what  is  the 
proof  that  Hegesippus  was  an  Ebionite  ?-  In  the  first  place, 
much  is  made  of  tne  description,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  of  t&e 
character  of  James,  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  in 
which  he  is  made  out  a  punctilious  observer  of  ceremonies.t 
That  this  fictitious  portraiture  accords  with  Ebionite  taste, 
is  granted.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  Hegesippus  derived 
it  from  an  Ebionite  tradition.    That  he  himself  followed  such 
a  pattern  of  life,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  think,  than  there 
is  to  suppose  the  same  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  ^ves  a 
similar  description  of  Peter,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
gives  a  similar  description  of  Matthew,  both  of  which  were 
also  probably  borrowed  from  Ebionite  sources.^    But  Heges- 
ippus reports  that  in  every  city  "  the  doctrine  prevails  accord- 
ing to  what  is  declared  by  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
Lord  ;''§  and  this  statement  is  seized  upon  as  an  undoubted 
sign  of  Ebionitism  in  the  author  I    Hegesippus  was  zealous 
against  the  Gnostics,  and  this  mention  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  however,  would  not  be  remarkable  in  any  case,  was 
very  natural,  it  being  a  part  of  his  testimony  to  the  freedom 
of  the  churches  from  the  taint  of  gnostical  heresy.     But  there 
is  another  passage  from  Hegesippus  which  was  quoted  by  the 
Monophysite,  Stephen  Gobarus,  and  is  found  in  Photius,  in 
which  he  says  that  those  who  affirm  that  '^  eye  hath  not  seen 

nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 

■^ ■ . — __^__^____ 

•  Buaeb.  iii.  39. 

t  Enseb.  ii.,  23. 

1  See  Scbliemaim,  **  Die  Clenientinen,"S.  429. 

§  Euseb.  ir,  22. 
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good  things  prepared  for  the  just,"  maintain  what  is  false  and 
that  this  declaration  is  itself  foolish.  Here,  we  are  assured 
by  the  Tubingen  critics,  is  a  direct  condemnation  of  an  ex- 
pression of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  a  condemnation  of  the 
apostle  himself.  Supposing  Hegesippus  to  be  quoted  right, 
it  is  still  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  real  intent  of  a  passage 
which  is  thus  torn  from  its  connection.  There  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,  however,  that  Hegesippus  is  attacking  a  gnostical  in- 
terpretation or  application  of  the  pas.^age,  as  was  long  ago 
conjectured.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  Gnostics  employed 
the  expression,  he  might  call  it  foolish.  That  he  could  not 
have  dfesigned  to  attack  a  statement  of  Paul,  is  demonstrated, 
first  by  the  circumstance  that  Paul  himself  quotes  the  passage 
in  question  from  Isaiah,  and  a  censure  of  tlie  apostle  would 
involve  a  rebuke  of  the  prophet :  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  in  Clement's  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  approved 
by  Hegesippus,  this  identical  passage  of  scripture  la  also 
found.*  Hegesippus  is,  rather,  a  witness  against  Baur'a  theo- 
ry. He  sa^s  that  the  church  was  united  and  unpolluted  by 
heresy  until  the  apostles  and  the  generation  taugnt  by  them 
had  passed  away.f  How  does  this  accord  with  the  idea  that 
the  churdh  of  the  apostolic  age  was  rent  in  twain,  and  that 
Paul  was  considerea  then  by  the  Jewish  Christians  to  be 
a  leader  of  heresy  ?  "  If  there  were  any  at  all,"  adds  Heg- 
esippus, "  that  attempted  to  subvert  the  sound  doctrine  of  the 
saving  gospel,  they  were  yet  skulking  in  dark  retreats."  The 
surmise  of  Banr,  that  this  expression  relates  to  Paul,  is  so 
plainly  a  desperate  effort  to  escape  from  a  difficulty,  that  it 
requires  no  answer.  How  far  from  Ebionitism  Hegesippus 
was,  though  probably  a  Hebrew  Christian  .by  birth,  is 
evinced  by  his  tracing  even  the  gnostical  heresies  to  a  Jewish 
origin,  by  his  approval  of  Clement's  epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, and  by  his  testimony  that*  the  cnurch  of  Corinth,  to 
which  Clement  wrote,  had  "  continued  in  the  true  faith."  The 
same  thing  is  proved  incontrovertibly  to  the  sober  student  of 
history  by  the  simple  fact  that  Eusebius,  himself  hostile  to 
Ebionitism,  and  surely  not  less  able  to  detect  its  presence  than 
any  critic  of  the  Tlibingen  school,  and  with  the  whole  work 
of  Hegesippus  before  him,  speaks  of  this  old  writer  with  entire 
respect  and  approbation. 

Against  Hermas  the  charge  of  Ebionitism  can  be  made  with 
more  plausability  ;  but  even  with  reference  to  him  it  cannot 

*  Clement'!  I.  Cof .  c,  xzidr. 
t  Eoseb.  iii,  32. 
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be  BUBtained.  Although  he  does  in  terms  make  fiuth  the 
parent  of  all  Christian  virtues,  yet  in  his  far-fetched  and  long- 
drawn  allegories  the  gospel  is  generally  presented  in  a  legal 
aspect,  as  a  system  of  commands,  on  obeying  which  salvation 
hinges.  Moreover  the  idea  of  fasting  as  a  meritorions  act, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  asceticism,  correspond  to  certain 
features  of  Ebionitism.  But  we  have  here  to  reiterate  the 
observation  that  was  made  before,  that  legalism  and  asceti- 
cism spring  up  in  the  church  from  other  causes  than  the  influ- 
ence of  Judaism.  Such  is  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Hennas,  uid 
of  the  church  in  the  second  century  so  far  as  it  sympathised 
with  his  type  of  thinking.  In  Hermas  there  is  no  exaltation 
of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  no  recognition  of  their  national  pre- 
tensions, no  ascription  to  them  of  a  preeminence  in  privileges 
and  hopes.  Hence,  however  he  may  resemble  the  Ebionites 
in  sundry  points  of  doctrine,  he  is  whollv  distinct  from  them 
in  historical  position.  A  decisive  proof  that  Hermas  is  not 
an  Ebionite,  is  the  doctrine  he  holds  concerning  Christ,  to 
whom  he  attributes  pree'xistence  and  a  part  in  the  creation  of 
the  world.  Another  very  striking  proof  of  the  same  things— 
a  proof  that  his  ritualism  did  not  spring  from  an  Ebionite  root 
— is  his  notion  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  will  have  to  be 
baptized  by  the  apostles  in  the  underworld,  in  order  to  be 
saved  I  * 

We  come  now  to  the  main  proof  of  the  Ttibingen  criticism, 
the  Pseudo  Clementine  Homilies.  There  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  in  parts  of  Palestine  and  the 
neighborhood,  a  Jewish-Christian  party  called  Elkesaites. 
They  were  composed  of  Ebionite  sectaries,  who  had  probably 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  Essenes,  and  whose  creed  was 
a  compound  of  their  old  belief  and  their  newly  gained  ascetie 
tenets.f  The  Spirit  of  God  had  united  itself,  they  held,  with 
Adam,  constituting  thus  the  true  prophet,  and  afterwards  with 
a  series  of  individuals — Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 

*  Pastor  Hermae,  Liber  111,  SimU  iz,  16.  ''Hermas  male  intelll^ena  T«riA 
Apostoli  I  Petr.  3.  19  haec  scripsiaBe  videtnr,"  says  Hefele  in  his  note,  p.  424 

t  Gieseler  attribntes  the  theoeophic  inffredlents  of  the  Elkesait  system  In  tte 
influence  of  the  Essenes.  Schliemann,  following  Neander,  woald  aocoant  ftr 
the  same  bj  the  ftision  of  oriental  el^ents  wlw  Judaism!  Bat  aeoordlDg  U 
Neander,  as  Gieseler  points  out,  Essenism  itself  is  |Mrtlj  the  product  of  tt 
very  fusion.    See  Gleseler's  K.  G.  B.  1.  §  32.  n.  9. 

fhe  best  edition  of  the  Homilies  is  that  of  A.  Dressel,  1853.  This  editiet 
contains  the  last  two  Homilies,  which  are  not  found  in  the  edition  of  Cotcie^ 
ius.  A  very  thorough  monagram  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Pseadfl-Clenei' 
tine  writings  is  *'  Die  Clementinen  "of  A.  Schliemann  (1844.)  Uhlhorn,  tiieaa- 
thor  of  a  later  work  on  the  same  su^ct,  gives  a  condensed  statement  of  lb 
yiews  in  Herzog's  Beal-Encyc,  Art  dementbun. 
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Moses,  Jesus — ^who  all  taught  in  substance  the  same  truth. 
Christianity  was  thus  regarded  as  the  restoration  of  the 
primeval  religion,  with  which,  also,  primitive  and  pure  Juda- 
ism was  identical.  The  Elkesaits  abjured  the  eating  of  flesh, 
and  discarded  sacrifices,  which  were  held  to  have  come  in 
through  a  corruption  of  the  true  religion.  They  advocated 
the  obligation  to  renounce  riches.  The  forgiveness  of  sins 
was  procured  by  baptism,  which,  as  it  would  appear,  was  often 
repeated.  They  rejected,  among  other  scriptures,  the  Pauline 
epistles. 

The  Pseuds-Clementine  Homilies,  which  were  written  by 
some  Roman  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  bring 
forward  with  additions  and  modifications,  the  same  tenets. 
The  work  falsely  pretends  to  emanate  from  Clement,  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Roman  church  after  the  apostles,  who,  being 
confounded,  doubtless,  with  Flavins  Clement,  the  relative  of 
Domitian,  is  represented  as  a  cultivated  Roman  of  rank.  Im- 
pelled by  a  thirst  for  truth,  which  he  had  sought  in  vain,  he 
]oumeys  to  the  east,  and  through  the  aeency  of  Barnabas  is 
introduced  to  Peter,  whose  instruction  fully  satisfies  his  mind, 
and  who  is  made,  in  the  room  of  Paul,  the  real  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  founder  and  first  bishop  of  the  Roman  church. 
Peter  is  portrayed  as  the  antagonist  of  all  sorts  of  errors, 
especially  of  the  Gnostics  in  the  person  of  Simon  Magus.  He 
combats,  also,  chiliasm,  the  Hypostatic  Trinity,  and  Montan- 
ism.  Paul,  though  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  made  the  ad- 
versary of  Peter,  and  is  regarded  with  hostility.  Peter  is 
made  to  teach  the  Elkesait  doctrine  of  a  primitive  religion 
which  was  afterwards  corrupted  ;  of  the  identity  of  the  true 
Mosaic  system  with  Christianity  ;  of  the  seven  men,  together 
with  Jesusj  in  whom  the  true  prophet  was  manifest ;  of  op- 
position to  sacrifices,  abstinence  from  eating  fiesh,  voluntary 
poverty,  and  frequent  fasts  and  baptisms.  In  conjunction  with 
these  views,  other  notions  are  found.  The  earthly  kinedom 
with  Satan,  its  head,  is  set  in  antithesis  to  the  heavenly  king- 
dom, both  forming  together  a  pair  ;  and  a  similar  contrast  or 
coupling  is  carried,  in  a  series,  through  the  whole  history  of 
the  wond  and  of  man.  Thus,  Adam  was  endowed  with  all 
intellectual  and  moral  gifts,  but  from  him  proceeded  the  wo- 
man, the  source  of  sensuousness  and  weakness.  So,  along 
with  the  true  prophet,  false  prophets  are  always  found  toper- 
vert  the  truth.  The  hierarchical  theory  is  decidedly  sup- 
ported, but  Chiliasm  is  opposed.  Interwoven  with  the  work 
18  a  not  unattractive  story,  embracing  the  personal  fortunes  of 
Clement ;  and  the  whole  iff  commended  to  credence  by  ac- 
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companying  vouchers :  a  letter  of  Peter  entrusting  his  dis- 
courses to  James  at  Jerusalem,  who  is  represented  as  the  head- 
bii^hop  of  the  whole  church  ;  an  attestation  that  the  trust  was 
faithfully  discharged  by  James ;  and  a  letter  of  Clement  to 
James,  purporting  to  be  written  after  the  death  of  Peter,  and 
transmitting  the  work  which  Clement  had  composed  by  his 
direction. 

At  a  later  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the 
Homilies  were  a  work  actually  composed  by  Clement,  but 
corrupted  and  interpolated  by  heretics.  Accordingly,  early 
in  the  third  century,  some  one,  probably  an  Alexandrian,  un- 
dertook to  clear  them  of  supposed  interpolations  and  restore 
them  to  the  original  form.  The  product  was  the  so-called 
Recognitions  of  Clement.  The  Epitome  is  the  result  of  a  still 
later  revision.* 

Strange  to  say,  the  Clementine  Homilies,  a  spurious  pro- 
duction, the  work  of  an  unknown  writer,  and  aboi^nding  in 
fantastic,  anti-Christian  ideas  which  could  never  have  gained 
the  assent  of  a  sober-minded  Christian,  is  made  by  Saur  a 
sort  of  text-book  for  the  illustration  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  of  the  churches  generally,  in  the  second 
century.  Its  authority  is  deemed  sufficient,  on  man3'^  points, 
to  outweigh  the  testimonj'  of  the  approved  w^riters  who  have 
heretofore  been  depended  on  by  scholars  of  all  theological 
affinities.  Because  this  work  is  Ebionite  and  anti-Pauline, 
such  must  have  been  the  prevailing  Christianity  of  the  time  I 

But  the  Clementine  Homilies  represented  the  opinions  of 
an  individual  and  not  the  sentiments  of  any  important  body 
of  Christians.  Not  until  after  the  Homilies  were  written  did 
the  party  whose  notions  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  euh 
bodied  in  them,  obtain  adherents  in  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus  or 
Rome.  Hence  Origen,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  church 
at  Rome,  as  well  as  with  the  churches  elsewhere,  speaks  of 
this  party  as  having  **  lately  arisen. "t  The  most  plausible 
and  best  supported  hypothesis,  which  we  have  met  with,  con- 
cerning the  origin  oi  this  unique  work,  is  that  presented  by 
Gieseler.  The  Roman  church,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  early 
centuries  was  far  more  practical  than  speculative.  Instead  of 
originating  theological  discussions,  it  gave  a  hearing  to  the 
more  intellectual  and  versatile  theologues  of  the  East.  In  the 
second  century  in  particular,  Rome  was  the  place  to  which 
theological  sectaries  resorted   in   order  to  gain,  if  possible, 

*  See  GeiBeler's  K.  G.  B  1.  S.  285. 
t  Origen  in  Ensob.  vl  38. 
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countenance  from  the  influential  church  of  the  metropolie. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  natural  thfit  many  should  be- 
come unsettled  in  their  faith  and  unable  to  satisfy  themselves 
upon  disputed  questions.  Among  these  was  a  young  Roman, 
eaucatea  in  philosophy,  who  determined  to  resort  to  Palestine, 
and  seek  for  the  truth  among  the  remnants  of  the  original, 
Jndaean  church.  Falling  in  with  the  Elkesaits,  he  conceived 
himself  to  possess  in  their  tenets  a  satisfactory  system,  and 
one  on  which  divergent  parties  could  be  united.  In  opposing 
Gnostics  and  other  parties  with  whom  the  Elkesaits  had  not 
come  in  contact,  he  was  naturally  led  to  amplify  and  modify 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  learned,  and  to  blend  with  it  the 
results  of  his  own  speculation.  This  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  Homilies  has  the  merit  of  being  consistent  with  the  known 
facts,  and  the  bare  statement  of  it  will  suggest  how  entirely 
exaggerated  is  the  Tubingen  estimate  of  the  significance  of 
the  work. 

The  method  which  these  critics  adopt  in  dealing  with  the 
authorities  from  which  the  early  history  of  the  church  is  to 
be  deduced,  we  may  illustrate  by  a  modern  parallel.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  there  appeared  in  Lon- 
don a  history  of  Connecticut,  from  the  pien  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Peters,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  Hebron  in  that  State, 
but  had  left  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  unpopularity 
he  had  incurred  by  taking  the  aide  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. This  work,  though  prefaced  by  protestations  of  fidelity 
and  painstaking,  is  an  odd  mixture  of  tact  and  fiction.  Among 
other  fabulous  stories,  Peters  promulgated  the  notion  that  un- 
recorded laws,  which  are  styled  "  blue  laws,"  of  an-  isiscetic  and 
whimsical  severity,  were  in  force  among  the  early  Puritans  of 
the  colony.  This  singular,  mendacious  chronicle  is  thought 
worthy  to  be  cited,  though  not  ^yithout  some  expressions  of 
distrust,  by  so  recent  an  author  as  the  learned  Dr.  Hussey  in 
his  Bampton  Lectures  upon  the  history  of  the  observance  of 
Sunday.  Now  what  would  be  thought  of  an  historical  critic, 
who  at  some  time  in  the  remote  future,  should  take  Peters  for 
the  governing  authority  in  his  investigation  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Connecticut?  Other  documents,  let  it  be  supposed, 
are  extant  which  have  been  universally  regarded  as  authentic. 
But  these,  together  with  historians  like  Bancroft  and  Palfrey, 
who  lived  much  nearer  the  events  and  were  in  possession  of 
a  ^eat  amount  of  traditionary  and  documentary  evidence 
which  has  since  perished,  be  chooses  to  set  asiae.  Such  a 
course  would  match  that  taken  by  the  critics  who  would  con- 
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vert  the  Clementine  fiction  into  an  anthdrity  sufficient  to 
override  the  firmest  historical  testimonies. 

That  a  Jadaizing  party  had  sway  in  the  Roman  chnrch  in 
the  next  period  after  the  apostolic  age,  is  a  declaration  made 
in  the  faca  of  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Baur  lu» 
contended  that  the  chnrch  of  Rome  was  made  np,  at  the  out- 
set, chiefly  of  Jewish  converts.  Bat  this  proposition  is  re- 
fated  by  the  complexion  of  Panl's  Epistle  to  the  Somans. 
The  fact  of  his  writing  an  epistle  to  this  church,  which  he 
had  not  personally  planted  and  had  never  visited,  is  itself  a 
strong  presnmption  that  the  church  was  predominantly  Qen* 
tile.  The  vanons  expressions  in  the  first  chapter,  relative  to 
his  calling  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  and  his  willingneas  to 
fulfill  it  even  at  Rome  (vs.  5,  6, 14, 15)  would  be  out  of  place 
in  an  address  to  bom  Jews.  And  how  uanatural  is  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  first  eight  chapters  were  written  merely  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  two  chapters  which  follow ! 
The  observances  of  the  Romaiv  church  were  anti-Jewish.  The 
custom  grew  up  there  of  fasting  on  Saturday,  or  of  continuiog 
the  fiBist  of  Friaay  through  the  following  day,  whilst  Sunday 
was  made  a  joyous  festival.  The  Roman  church,  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  second  century  concerning  Easter,  took  ground 
ag^nst  conforming  to  the  Jewish  calendar,  or  continuing  the 
Jewish  festivals.  These  are  undeniable  facts.  They  are  met 
by  the  uncertified  conjecture,  that  they  indicate  a  Pauline  re- 
action against  the  Judaizing  sj^irit  which  is  assumed  to  have 
Erevailed  before  I  But  this  rejoinder  is  a  subterfuge.  If  ar 
itrary  conjectures  of  this  kind  are  to  pass  for  evidence,  there 
might  as  well  be  an  end  of  historical  study. 

The  efibrt  to  trace  the  hierarchical  theory  and  system  to  a 
distinctively  Jewish-Christian  and  Petrine  party,  is  not  less 
unsuccessful.  There  was,  without  doubt,  the  transfer  of  the 
idea  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  to  the  Christian  clergy.  The 
analogy  of  the  Old  Testament  system  was  at  once  a  model, 
and  to  some  extent  a  motive,  which  determined  the  rank  and 
functions  of  the  Christian  ecclesiastics.  But  the  Jewish 
prejudice  was  peculiarly  a  national  feeling.  It  was  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  race  and  blood.  This  pecunar  feeling,  and  the 
demands  connected  with  it,  hardly  aamit  of  being  satisfied  by 
the  ascription  of  priestly  prerojgatives  to  Gentiles — by  a 
seeming  revival  of  the  old  religious  system,  attended,  how- 
ever, by  the  total  loss  of  national  preeminence.  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, to  be  sure,  might  be  liable  to  ponfound  Old  Testament 
with  Christian  ideas,  and  transform  the  preacher  into  the 
priest.    This  tendency,  however,  is  to  be  aistinguished  from 
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the  techniGallj  JadaiziDg  spirit  which  had  its  roots  in  a  na- 
tional jealousy.  But  even  the  Jewish-Cbristiaji  feeling  which 
was  not  Jndaizing,  was  far  from  being  the  controlling  cause 
of  that  chanee  in  Christian  views  wnich  naved  tbe  way  for 
the  hierarchcd  system.  Tendencies  to  sucn  a  system  sprung 
up  on  heathen  soil.  Especially  might  this  be  the  fact  where 
the  Old  Testament,  with  its  Levitical  system,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Christians,  and  when  the  Question  of  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  justification  under  tne  gospel,  no  longer  excited  a 
living  interest  or  continued  to  stir  up  controversy.  The 
growth  of  the  hierarchy,  as  a  part  of  doctrinal  belief  and  as 
a  practical  system,  was  imperceptible.  It  was  rather  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  church  had  become  oblivious  of  the  points 
of  doctrine  on  which  Paul  insisted,  or  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  them,  than  to  any  distinct  exertion  or  influence  of  an 
Ebionite  party. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  the  exalted  rank  which  was  given 
to  Peter,  and  the  position  ascribed  to  bim,  of  principal  founder 
of  the  Roman  church  ?    These  views,  we  reply,  were  not  in- 

Kired  by  any  anti-Pauline  party.  The  whole  tradition  of 
iter's  visit  to  Rome  and  martyrdom  there,  as  well  as  the 
later  story  of  his  episcoj^al  supremacy  in  the  Roman  church, 
is  attributed  by  the  Tubingen  critics  to  Ebionite  partizanship. 
But  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Peter's  headship  among  the  apos- 
tles, it  was  not  the  offspring  of  an  anti-Pauline  theology.  The 
idea  of  the  hierarchy  involved  the  need  of  an  apostolic  center 
and  head.  And  this  place  was  naturally  assigned  to  Peter. 
The  reading  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  made  the  impression 
that  Peter  was  the  foremost  of  the  apostles  and  was  consti- 
tuted their  leader.  Nor  was  this  impression — however  false 
the  doctrine  of  an  essential  difference  of  rank  between  Peter 
and  the  rest  may  be — wholly  unfounded.  Even  Paul  in  more 
than  one  place  seems  to  regard  Peter  as  the  principal  apostie, 
though  a  position,  hardly  inferior  seems  to  be  held  by  James.^ 
But  the  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Peter  to  Rome,  and  of  his 
death  there,  antedates  the  hierarchical  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  church.  Moreover,  had  the  story  been  originated  by 
a  Petrine  party  in  order  to  depress  the  consideration  of  Paul, 
as  Baur  pretends,  it  would  have  found  instant  contradiction  from 
the  Pauline  party  at  Rome,  instead  of  being  attested  as  it  is,  by 
the  Presbyter  Caius,  himself  a  Christian  zealous  for  the  honor 
of  Paul.t    In  truth,  the  idea  that  Peter  helped  to  found  the 

*  GaL  i :  IS,  11 :  7,  8. 
t  Eofeb.  IL  20. 
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Boman  church,  and  the  association  of  his  name  with  Paul  in 
this  work,  is  a  sign  that  no  partisanship  respecting  the  merits 
and  claims  of  these  apostles  existed.  The  notion  that  Peter 
was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Roman  church,  is  something  differ- 
ent from  the  tradition  of  his  concern  in  founding  it,  and  was 
probablj^  set  in  circulation  by  the  Pseudo-Clementine  writ- 
ings ;  firdt  by  the  Homilies,  but  especially  by  the  Recogni- 
tions which  passed  for  a  genuine  work.  The  inroads  of  Gnos- 
ticism and  Montanism,  and  other  agencies,  contributed  to 
combine  orthodox  Christianity  into  a  more  compact  bod  v.  As 
the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes,  the  deepest  ot  which  lie  in 
inherent  tendencies  of  liuman  nature,  an  externalized  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  began  more  and  more  to  prevail.  The 
freat,  metropolitan  church,  in  the  city  where  Paul  and  Peter 
ad  died,  the  only  church  in  the  west  claiming  to  be  estab- 
lished and  guided  by  an  apostle,  towered  above  all  other 
western  churches  and  even  above  all  other  apostolic  sees. 
The  ideji  of  an  apostolic  primacy  on  the  part  of  Peter  insen- 
sibly connected  itself  with  the  story  of  an  episcopal  duty  sus- 
tained by  him  in  the  Roman  church.  In  these  changes  of 
doctrine  and  organization,  we  recoeuize,  to  be  sure,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sytem  analogous  to  mat  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
and,  in  a  great  degree,  witn  more  or  less  consciousness,  mod- 
eled after  it,  but  we  discern  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a 
distinct,  controlling,  Ebionite  or  Judaizing  p€«"ty. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  not  t^iken  into  view  those 
important  writings,  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  th6  epistle  of 
Pol^carp,  and  the  Ignatian  epistles,*  the  prevailing  drift  of 
which  18  confessed  to  be  distinctly  Pauline.t  It  has  been 
possible,  as  we  think,  completely  to  refute  the  position  of 
the  Ttlbingen  school  by  a  plain  analysis  of  their  own  evi- 
dence. Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  answer  the 
criticism  which  is  quick-scented  enough  to  detect  in  Justin 
Martyr  a  modicum  of  the  Judaizing  leaven.  Justin  speaks 
mildly  of  the  more  liberal  Ebionites  who  sought  not  to  lnte^ 
fere  with  the  freedom  of  the  heathen  converts  ;J  and  in  the 

*  We  may  observe  that  the  genaineneas  of  the  shorter  Ignatian  epistles— 
though  they  may  have  suffered  interpolation— is  not  now  impnrned  dt  judi- 
cious scholars.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Syrian  version  of  tnree  of  theie 
epistles,  Bunsen  came  out  with  the  hasty  statement  that  only  these,  or  so  madi 
of  them  as  the  Syrian  version  contained,  are  genuine.  The  Syrian  translataons, 
however,  have  been  proved  to  be  the  product  of  an  abridgment  of  the  Ignft- 
sian  originals ;  and  to  afford  no  evidence  whatever  against  the  gennineness  of 
the  remaining  four. 

t  See  Schwegler's  NachaposMischea  ZMUtr,  B.  L 

X  Tryph.  c.  47. 
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same  spirit  Paul  would  have  spoken.  Whoever  will  read  with 
an  impartial  eye,  what  Justin  says  of  salvation  by  faith — that 
Abraham  was  justified  "  for  the  faith  which  he  had  being  yet 
in  uncircumcision,"*  (a  statement  doubtless  borrowed  from* 
Paul,)  or  peruse  what  he  says  of  the  Sabbaths  and  fasts  of  tiie 
Jew8,t  or  attend  to  his  doctrine  concerning  the  exalted  dig- 
nity of  Christ,  will  need  no  argument  to  convince  him  tiiat 
Justin  had  no  affinity  with  Ebionitism. 

The  church  in  the  era  following  the  apostolic  age  was  not 
swayed  by  Ebionitism.  There  was  no  party,  save  a  party, 
known  ana  recognized  as  heretical,  which  was  hostile  to  the 
apostle  Paul  or  called  in  question  his  right  to  be  considered 
an  apostle.  However  the  church  may  have  gradually  lapsed 
from  his  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  there  was  amon^  ortho- 
dox Christians  no  conscious  and  wilful  opposition  to  his  doo- 
trine.  The  whole  theory  of  an  anti-Pauline,  Ebionite  ChriB- 
tianity  in  the  second  century,  is  not  only  unsupported  by  any 
solid  evidence,  but  is  positively  proved  to  be  false.  Bather 
is  it  true,  that  Judaizmg  Christianity  shrunk  away  and  fell 
into  a  powerless  sect,  in  the  presence  of  the  wide-spread  es- 
tablishment of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  and  wnen  Jeru- 
salem«  the  sacred  seat  of  the  ancient  worship,  became  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Pauline  Christianity  achieved  the  victory;  and 
then  in  Oentile  churches  themselves  there  sprung  up  concep- 
tions of  religion  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the 
great  apostle's  teaching. 

II.  We  proceed  to  the  second  topic  which  we  proposed  to 
consider — ^The  Early  Views  concerning  Christ,  and  the  Doc- 
trine' of  his  Divinity. 

In  common  with  the  older  Socinians,  Baur  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  humanitarian  view  of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  was 
tlie  original  doctrine,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, partly  on  the  ground  that  the  Ebionites  of  the  post- 
apostolic  period,  the  remnant  of  the  Judaean  church,  adhered 
to  this  conception,  and  were  unitarians  of  the  humanitarian  type. 

In  order  to  l^st  the  validity  of  this  argument,  we  shall  have 
to  state,  as  concisely  as  we  can,  what  is  Known  respecting  the 
-rise  and  character  of  the  early  Ebionite  parties.^ 

•  Trjph.  c  23*  t  B.  g.  Tryph.  c.  19  seq. 

t  On  this  subject,  there  is  nothing  to  supersede  the  laoid,  masterlj  disserta- 
tion of  Gieseler  in  St&udUn  a.  Tzschirner's  Archiv  fiir  Kirchengeecbiohte  i^.^S. 
Later  inirestigations  of  Neander,  Schliemann  (in  the  work  idreadj  noticed), 
Domer  and  otiiers,  have  rectified,  however,  the  representations  of  Gieseler  in 
certain  particulars,  and  have  brought  forward  some  new  information. 

35 
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There  is  no  doubt,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  there  were, 
in  the  apostolic  age  two  branches  of  the  church.  The  Gen- 
tiles, or  the  churches  composed  of  the  disciples  of  Paul,  and 
"  they  of  the  circumcision,"  were  distinguished  by  the  fact 
tfaAt  the  latter  kept  up  the  observance  of  the  ^Id  Testament 
ritual.  It  is  a  false  position  of  Baur,  as  we  ai/im  once  more, 
that  James,  Peter  and  the  other  Jerusalem  ap*  sties,  together 
with  the  bodv  of  the  Judaean  church,  were  di  ^  «ed  to  disfel- 
loWship  Paul  and  his  disciples.  Yet  there  was  a  party  of 
Jewish-Christians — the  Judaizers — imbued  with  a  pharisaical 
spirit,  and  including  many  former  members  of  the  pharisaical 
liect,  who  were  beat  on  making  circumcision  obi  ^atory  upon 
the  heathen  converts,  and  were  inimical  to  the-  i.postie  Paul. 
There  is  refison  to  believe  that  the  Judaizin^  p  xtv  grew  in 
numbers,  in  proportion  as  the  Grentile  branch  o^  the  church 
gained  in  strength,  and  that  their  attachment  to  .he  ritual  be- 
came more  and  more  fanatical.  At  the  destruc.ion  of  Jeru- 
salem) the  Jewish  Christians  had  taken  refuge  for  the  time  in 
Fella  and  in  the  adjacent  re^ons  of  r  astern  Pa  estine.  But 
in  consequence  of  reneated  msurrections  of  the  Jews,  tiiey 
were  at  length  forbidaen  by  Hadrian  (A.  D.  135)  to  enter  the 
new  city  which  he  established  on  the  site  of  Je  usalem ;  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  whether  by  ews  or  Jew- 
ish Christians,  was  interdicted.  Thenceforward  the  Christian 
church  at  Jerusalem  ceased  to  observe  the  ceremonial  law  and 
was  externally,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  in  full  accord  with  the 
Gentile  churches. 

Not  far  from  the  time  when  this  decree  was  issued,  we  filid 
Justin  Martyr^  distinguishing  between  two  classes  of  Jewish 
Christian  sectaries,  with  one  of  whom  he  can  have  no  com- 
munion, while  he  looks  upon  the  other  with  charity.  The 
first  class  observe  the  ceremonial  law  and  insist  that  Gentile 
Christians  shall  observe  it ;  the  second  class,  though  observ- 
ing the  law  themselves,  which  Justin  counts  a  weakness,  yet 
freely  tolerate  their  Gentile  brethren  and  make  no  attempt  to 
put  the  yoke  of  circumcision  and  sabbaths  upon  them.  It  is 
plain  that  Justin  has  in  mind  the  two  parties  which  are  known 
to  later  writers  as  Ebionites  and  Kazarenes — ^both  however 
being  frequently  merged  under  the  common  name  of  Ebion- 
ite.  Justin  immediately  proceeds  to  consider  the  opinion 
which  was  entertained  by  some  Christians,  that  Christ  did  not 
preexist  but  is  a  man,tiot  essentially  distinguished  from  other 
men ;  and  his  language  renders  it  clear  that  Jewish   Chris- 

*  G.  Tryph.  47,  48. 
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tians  are  referred  to.  Irenaeiis,  ^who  first  uses  the  name  EbUm- 
fies)^  and  Tertullian  treat  Ebiomtism  as  a  heresy,  and  bring  up 
the  faot  of  the  enmity  of  the  sect  to  the  apostle  Paul.  This 
vntagonism  to  Paul,  nowever,  belonged  as  we  know  only  to 
.the  strict  EbG  nites,  and  was  not  shared  b^  the  milder  party 
.of  Nazareneaif^  Origen  explicitly  distinguishes  these  two  di- 
Tisions  of  thifiofibionite  class.  The  former,  he  says,  deny  and 
the  latter  eH'q^t  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  from  the  vir- 
gin.* Eus«KkitDs,  describing  both  parties  under  the  common 
designation  if  Ebionites,  yet  distinctly  states  that  a  portion 
fof  them  didrfiot  deny  '^  timt  the  Lord  was  bom  of  the  virg^ 
by  the  Hol^.l£^host.'^t  From  Jerome  and  Epiphanius,  in  the 
latter  <part  ^ti  the  fourth  century,  we  derive  a  more  full  ex- 
planation oi^he- characteristic  tenets  of  the  dififerent  Judaiz- 
mg  sects.  'Spiphanius  describes  a  third  class  of  Ebionites, 
who  had  tf  ingled  with  their  Judaizing  tenets  theosophic  or 
gnostical  sp^eculations,  and  thus  concocted  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar scheme  of  doctrine.  One  phase  of  this  eclectic  thebl- 
-^y,  as  we'lmve  alrea/ly  explained,  is  presented  in  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  £[omilies4  The  Homilies,  it  will  be  remembered, 
alone  with  plher  elements  which  separate  their  system  from 
the  dogmacr  :of  either  of  the  two  parties  which  we  have  just 
•described,  ^'ire  yet  Ebionite  in  their  hostility  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  their  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  and 
in  various  other  points.  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  held  intercourse  with 
them,  is  our  best  authority,  especially  so  far  as  the  Nazarenes 
are  concerned.  Both  these  parties  made  use  exclusively  of 
•the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  a  gospel  in  the  Aramaic  dialect, 
which  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  canonical  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. The  Ebionites  proper,  however,  unlike  tne  Nazarenes, 
rejected  the  first  two  chapters.  Both  observed  the  require- 
ments of  the  ceremonial  law.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ebionites 
proper  considered  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  begotten  by  a  hu- 
man father:  &  prophet,  receiving  the  Messianic  call  at  his 
baptism,  ana  enaued  at  that  time  with  the  Holy  Spirit  for  Uie 
discharge  K>f  his  office.  Without  circumcision,  there  was  no 
aalvation. '  Christ  would  dbme  again  to  establish  his  throne  at 
Jerusaleaii  and  brine  all  nations  into  subjection.  Whether 
.the  Nazarenes  held  the  Chiliastic,  or  sensuous  millenial  doc- 
trine of  the  stricter  Ebionites,  we  cannot  determine.§    But 

*  Origen.  G.  Celsum  t,  61,  ako  o.  66. 

t  BuMb.  IIL  27.  X  Spiph.  Haar.  zzz. 

^  Bee,  on  this  topic,  SchlieoMyin  &  467. 
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in  many  features  the  Nazareuea  were  broadly  distingnished 
from  this  party  of  radical  Judaizers.  They  rejected  the  Pltar* 
isaical  traditions  and  spirit.-  They  believed  that  Jesus  was 
conceived  of  the  Holv  Ghost  and  bom  of  a  virgin.  Tkej 
cherished  a  fraternal  ^elii^  towards  the  Gentile  Chrtstiaiui. 
They  honored  the  apostle  ratd.  They  waited,  with  looiniig 
jfor  the  conversion  of  their  Jewish  countrymen  to  the  fiutk  lE 
CSirist. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  character  of  the  Jewish-Christtftn 
sects,  as  it  is  gathered  from  the  fragmentarv  infbrmatimi  tt 
be  gleaned  from  the  fathers.  We  cannot  fail  to  recogniss  ib 
the  Ebionites  proper  the  descendants  of  the  party  <n  Judai- 
sers,  who,  during  the  life  of  Paul,  displayed  a  fanatical'0|^poh 
aiifcion  to  his  principles  and  person.  Nor  do  we  err  in  regard- 
ing the  Nazarenes  as  the  successors  of  that  milder  pcuiy  of 
Judaean  Christians,  who,  under  the  lead  of  the  apostles^  ob- 
served, to  be  sure,  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  people,  but 
were  in  fraternal  union  with  Paul  and  his  Gentile  churches. 
The  territorial  situation  of  these  post-apostolic  sects,  in  Pat 
estine  and  the  vicinity,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  tiie 
knowledge  we  possess  concerning  them,  corroborates  this  view. 
When  and  how  did  these  parties  separate  from  each  other  and 
form  the  rest  of  the  church  ?  We  are  not  without  the  means 
of  answering  this  question.  Hegesippus,  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  states  expressly  tnat  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  apostles,  and  down  to  the  times  of  Trajan,  there  was  do 
heresy  or  division  in  the  Jerusalem  church,  and  that  the  first 
movements  of  this  sort  occurred  after  the  death  of  Simeon, 
the  successor  of  James,  or  about  the  year  108.  Up  to  tWs 
time  the  church  had  remained  a  pure  and  unspotted  vir^n — 
a  mode  of  expression  signifying  the  absence  of  heretical  par- 
ties.* It  may  be  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
statemmit  that  an  individual  named  Thebuthis  was  the  first 
fomenter  of  schism,  or  that  personal  rivalry  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  it ;  but  as  to  the  main  chronological  fact,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  doubt.  When  the  final  decree,  expelling  the  Jews 
and  Jewish  ritual  from  Jerusalem,  was  issued,  a  large  number 
of  Hebrew  Christians  abandoned  the  ceremonies  of  the  law 
and  identified  themselves  with  the  Gentile  church.t  But  the 
Jewish  Christians  who  were  not  prepared  to  take  this  step, 

*  See  Heinicben's  note  (S)  to  Eseb.  111.  32. 

t  Gieseler-s  Essay  (in  St&udlin  n.  Tzschirner),  S.  325.  His  references  are 
to  Epiph.  de  Pond,  et  Mens.  §  15,andSulpiciasSeyern8Hiflt.Sacr.  II.  31.  Where 
there  is  so  great  an  inherent  probabilitj  that  the  fitoi  was  as  they  state,  these 
authorities  may  be  considered  sufficient 
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and  were  likewise  unprepared  to  give  up  their  Christian  faith 
altogether,  were  thrown  into  the  position  of  separate  sects. 
The  precise  relations  of  the  two  divisions  of  tne  Judaistic 
party  to  each  other,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  But  this 
we  Imow  that  the  name  of  the  Nazarenes  had  been  applied 
from  the  beginning  by  the  Jews,  to  Christians  eenerauy^* 
iEOid  that  the  Nazarene  party,  in  their  principle  relative  toctr- 
eumcision  and  their  feeling  toward  Paul,  harmonized  with  the 
literal  Jewish  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  and  were  bit- 
terly hated  by  the  stricter  Ebionites.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
to  suppose  with  Gieseler,  that  the  Ebionites  proper — the  strict 
Judaizers — broke  off  from  the  Nazarenes  at  tne  time  when 
Hc^gesippus  states  that  heresy  and  division  began.  When  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  or  shortly  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Judaizing  party  had  shown 
signs  of  withdrawing  itself  from  their  more  liberal  country- 
men and  brethren.  Here  was  the  germ  of  the  stricter  Ebion- 
ite  party.  That  the  word  Ebionite  is  derived  from  a  person 
bearing  the  name  of  Ebion,  a  founder  of  the  sect,  is  probably 
a  fancy  of  TertuUian,  since  no  mention  is  made  of  such  an  in- 
dividual by  Crimen,  IrensBus,  or  any  other  previous  writer. 
That  the  word  signifies  the  narrow  stand-point  of  the  law,  or 
the  low  views  entertained  concerning  Cnrist,  both  of  which 
interpretations  are  given  by  Origen,  is  equally  improbable. 
It  is  more  likely  tliat  it  was  one  of  the  names  of  oppro- 
brinm  early  affixed  by  the  Jews  to  believers  in  Jesus,  on  ac- 
count of  their  actual  poverty  and  social  inferiority  ;  though 
this  poverty  did  not-  spring,  as  Baur  would  have  it,  from  as- 
cetic principles.  This  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  Jew- 
ish believers  by  their  unbelieving  countrymen,  and  was  grad- 
ually appropriated,  at  least  in  Christian  use,  more  specially  to 
one  branch  of  the  Jewish  separatists. 

The  unsoundness  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  opinions 
of  the  Ebionites,  against  the  supposition  that  the  divinity  of 
Christ  was  a  part  of  the  faith  of  the  apostolic  church,  is  easily 
exposed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Nazarenes 
— the  only  portion  of  the  Ebionites  whose  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject is  pertinent  in  the  discourse — professed  the  humanitarian 
doctrine.  The  fathers  unite  in  attributing  to  them  a  higher 
conception  of  Christ  than  was  entertained'by  the  more  bigoted 
faction.  They  believed  in  his  miraculous  generation  through 
the  Spirit  of  God.     We  do  not  find  indeed  that  the  hypostatic 


*  Paal  was  called  bj  hii  Je^fish  sceuaers  "a  ringleader  of  the  leot  of  tin 
NaEarenes.''    Acta  xjdy,  5. 
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pre^xistence  of  Christ  was  an  article  of  their  creed  ;  bat  Om 
absence  of  this  tenet  from  a  theology  not  folly  defined  or  de* 
veloped,  is  very  di£ferent  from  the  distinct  rejection  of  it, 
Dbrner  cogently  defends  the  ground  which  was  formerly  taken 
by  Horsley,  that  the  Nazarenes  are  not  to  be  counted  amoBg 
tne  disbelievers  in  the  Saviour's  divinity.*  He  shows  tkftt 
when  Christ  is  staled  in  a  passage  of  their  gospel,  the  Son  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Sanctifier,  but 
the  spirit  of  God  in  the  more  general  sense,  or  Grod  himself, 
that  IS  meant.t  Dorner  holds  that  their  view,  though  unde- 
fined, had  more  resemblance  to  Patripassianism.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  if  the  Nazarenes  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, icere  humanitarians,  it  would  be  entirely  unwarrantable 
to  infer  that  the  body  of  Jerusalem  Christians  in  the  apoetolio 
age,  were  of  the  same  mind.  Ther  Ebionites  did  not  repre- 
sent  the  type  of  faith  and  feeling  which  belonged  to  Peter, 
James,  John  and  their  disciples.  We  might  as  well  infer  that 
the  faith  of  the  Gongregationalists  of  Boston  at  the  end  of  tiie 
seventeeth  century,  must  correspond  to  the  faith  of  their 
descendants  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  Great  changes  of 
doctrine  imperceptibly  occur  ;  and  this  is  more  easily  the  fad 
where  doctrines  are  not  scientifically  defined*  We  have  his- 
torical proof  that  such  a  change  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
Jewish  Christians.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  to 
Palestinian  Christians  a  short  time  before  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Titus,  is  a  warning  against  these  tendencies,  of 
which  actual  apostasy  on  the  part  of  some,  and  heretical 
Ebionitism  on  the  part  of  others,  were  the  proper  fruit.  Side 
bv  side  with  his  arguments  against  keeping  up  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  the  author  of  the  epistle  lays  stress  upon  the  exalted 
nature  of  Christ.  It  appears  altogether  probable  that  the 
disposition  to  take  a  lower  than  the  apostolic  view  of  the  wt- 
son  of  Christ,  as  well  as  a  tenacious  clinging  to  the  obsolete 
ritual,  were  manifest  dangers  which  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
endeavors  to  meet  and  to  avert.  When  the  crisis  occurred 
which  compelled  a  choice,  a  portion  of  the  Judaean  Christians 
gave  up  the  law  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Gentile  Christ- 
ians. The  Ebionites  were  degenerate  Hebrew  Christians.  If 
there  was  an  advance  on  the  part  of  their  brethren,  on  their 
part  there  was  retrogression.  Not  only  were  they  oppo8€Ml  to 
a  logical  and  legitimate  progress,  they  fell  back  from  the  tone 

*  Dorner's  Entwickelangsgeschichte  d.  Lehre  t.  d.  Person  Christi,  B.  L  S. 
307  seq. 
t  Schliemann  misinterprets  these  poetical  expressions. 
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and  spirit  of  apostolio  Christianity,  and  a  large  portioB  of 
them  settled  down  upon  a  lower  view  of  Christ,  according  i^ 
which  he  w^as  only  a  human  prophet  and  lawgiver. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  judge  upon  the  truth  of  the  oftr 
repeated  statement  that  Christianity,  in  its  first  stage  wa9 
Ebionite.  If  this  statement  signify  that  the  apostles  and  the 
church,  as  a  body,  at  Jerusalem,  req^uired  heathen  converts  to 
be  circumcised,  it  is  false.  If  it  signify,  that  they  were  hu* 
manitarians  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  it  is  Lkewise  nan 
founded.  If  it  mean,  that  they  were  inimical  to  Paul,  it  is 
equally  destitute  of  truth.  If  it  mean  that  they  made  poir« 
erty  a  duty  and  were  a  band  of  ascetics,  it  is  not  less  contra* 
dieted  by  the  evidence.  If  it  be  intended  simply,  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  continued  to  worship  in  the  temple  and,&T 
themselves,  to  observe  the  law,  so  much  is  true.    In  the 

£  roper  and  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  the^  were  QOt 
Ibionites ;  and  this  appellation  can  be  rightly  apphed  only  to 
schismatical  parties  of  a  later  date. 

When  we  follow  Baur  into  the  province  of  exegesiB,  w« 
find  his  statements  still  more  fallacious.  We  h1u)w  that 
Christ  is  not  presented  in  just  the  same  aspect  in  the  vanow 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  whether  gospel  or  epistles.  To 
say  nothing  of  other  grounds  for  a  variety  of  representatioo» 
it  is  true  of  every  great  character  in  history,  that  the  iiBr 
preesion  he  makes  on  difiierent  persons  varies  with  their 
varying  individuality.  One  is  taken  up  with  a  side  which 
another  party  overlooks.  The  gospels  do  difier,  though  th^ 
do  not  aissent  from  each  other.  The  synoptics  dwell  more 
on  the  special  proofs  of  messiahship  and  on  the  future  disclo- 
sure of  Christ's  exalted  rank  in  the  exercise  of  his  ofSce  of 
judge.  In  John,  the  glory  of  Christ  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
end  of  the  world  retreats  more  into  the  back-ground,  whilst 
the  fact  of  his  pre^xistence  is  distinct  and  prominent.  But 
essentially  the  same  conception  of  Christ  is  common  both  to. 
the  synoptics  and  to  John.  The  same  underlying  unity  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  New 
Testament.  n 

1.  Matthew  who  is  confidently  claimed  as  a  representative 
of  the  humanitarian  view,  really  contains  the  same  lofty  coin 
ception  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  is  met  with  lator  in., 
the  New  Testament.  The  Christ  of  Matthew  is  not  merely 
a  teacher  and  lawgiver,  not  simply  a  channel  for  conveying 
truth  to  men.  He  himself,  as  the  head  of  the  new  kingdom, 
a  central  object  of  faith  and  love,  stands  in  the  foreground. 
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The  faith  of  the  centurion  in  his  supernatural  power  is  ap> 
plaoded  ;  the  little  faith  in  him,  on  the  part  of  the  disciples, 
when  the  lake  is  tossed  by  the  tempest,  is  rebuked  ;  the  fer- 
'vent  faith  confessed  by  Peter,  or  Peter  as  the  representative 
and  embodiment  of  tlds  faith,  is  declared  to  be  the  rock  on 
which  the  church  is  built.     Christ  is  to  be  loved  more  than 
father  or  mother.    All  men  are  to  come  to  him  to  find  rest. 
in  Yob  name  the  gentiles  are  to  trust.    Into  his  name,  or 
fellowship,  they  are  to  be  baptized.  He  is  greater  than  Jonas, 
rreater  than  Solomon,  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  day.    It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  title  of  "  Son  of  God,"  especially  when 
a880cxated,  as  it  is,  with  the  antithetical  title  of  "'  Son  of  Man," 
18  not  only  used  with  a  physical  import,  as  referring  to  his 
Sttraculous  birth,  and  an  official  import  as  an  honorary  title 
of  the  Mes^)iah,  but  denotes,  also,  a  metaphysical  relauou  to 
God — a  higher,  divine  nature.    ^*  My  Father,"  is  the  usual 
and,  as  we  think,  the  deeply  significant  mode  in  which  Christ 
alhides  to  the  relation  of  himself  to  God.    Moreover,  in  the 
back-ground  of  the  eschatology  in  Matthew  is  the  conception 
of  Cfirist  as  divine.     He  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
in  tbe  glory  of  his  Father,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  angels, 
the  most  exalted  of  created  inteUigences.    He  is  to  summon 
together  and  to  jud^e   the  entire  race  of  mankind*    How 
•hall  this  be  done  without  omniscience?    To  our  mind,  the 
impression  which  this  whole  representation  is  fitted  to  make, 
is  wholly  incongruous  with  the  humanitarian  doctrine.     Very 
significant,  as   teaching  that  *'  Son  of  David  "  designates  but 
one  side  of  his  being,  and  as  likewise  containinp:  an  imphca- 
tien  of  his  preexistence  is  the  question  to  the  Pharisees  :  if 
David  (in  the  110th  Psalm)  call  him  Lord,  how  then  is  he  his 
son?    There   are   not  wanting   passages,  even  in  Matthew, 
which  closely  resemble,  even  in  language,  the  Jobannean  rep- 
^sentation  :  "'  No  man   knoweth   the   Son  but   the   Father, 
neither  knoweth  anv  man  the  Father  save  the  Son  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the   son  will  reveal  him;"*  or,  as  it  reads  in 
Luke,  "  No  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father,  and 
who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will 
reveal   him."t    How   evident  that  "  Son  "  is  here  not  a  mere 
official  designation  I     Christ  is  the  sole  Revealer — ^in  the  lan- 
guage of  John,   the   Logos  or  Word!    He  and  the  Father 
mutually  know   each  other  ;  and  from  the  direct  knowledge 
of  either,  all  other  beings  are  precluded  I     Here  is  presented 
a  necessary  incident,  one  of  the  constituent  elements,  we  had 

<^^*^-"  ■-       ^i^-^—  11  !■  .        ■    — I  ■    ■  1         ■  ■      ■  — ■^l— ^1»^— ■    ■         ■    ■       .^     M     M    ■  ■       ■       ■  I    »■!         I  ■^     ■         ■  ■■■!■■■■  ■    I  ■  ■        M^ 

*  Matt  xi.  27.  t  Luke  z.  32. 
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fttmost  said,  of  the  Saviottr's  divinity.  It  \b  true  that  Christ 
18  subordinate  to  the  Father.  The  historical  Christ,  the 
Word  made  flesh,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
creed  of  the  church,  is  subordinate  to  the  Father.  A  kind 
of  subordination,  not  inconsistent  with  full  and  proper  divin- 
ity, belongs  even  to  the  pre^xistent  Christ,  as  the  Nicene 
formularies,  in  agreement  with  the  New  Testament,  imply. 

2.  The  epistles  of  Paul  which  Baur  chooses  to  consider 
genuine,  teach  the  same  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  as  do  the 
epistles  which  he  rejects.  .  According  to  Baur,  the  principal 
peculiarity  of  Paul's  doctrine  is  the  ascription  to  Christ  of  a 
sort  of  celestial  humanity,  whereby  he  is  distinguished  from 
Adam.  Dropping  the  interpolated  o  xvptos  from  the  text 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  47,  he  holds  that  Paul  sets  the  earthly,  psychi- 
cal nature  of  the  first  Adam,  in  which  the  germs  of  sin  and 
death  were  inherent,  in  contrast  with  the  second  Adam,  who 
instead  of  springing  from  the  ground,  is  constituted,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  higher,  heavenly  stuff.  Now,  Paul  does,  to  be 
sure,  in  conformity  with  Genesis,  ascribe  mortality  to  the  un- 
tailen  Adam,  the  exemption  from  that  lot  having  been  the 
destined,  but  forfeited  reward  of  obedience.*  But  his  whole 
theology  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  couception  of  sin  as  <Higin- 
ating  in  a  physicHl  impeH'ection  and  as  forming  a  necessary 
stage  in  the  development  of  humanity.  Sin  is  man's  act,  it 
is  napdnxGo^a — transgression  of  a  law,  holy,  just  and  good. 
Sin  with  Paul  is  ethical,  not  phyfflcal.  And  as  to  the  decla- 
ration respecting  Christ,  th6  second  Adam,  that  he  is  from 
heaven,  {i^  ovpavov)  it  means  either  that  thence  he  is  to  ap- 
pear in  bis  glorified  body  (comp.  Phil.  iii.  20) — such  is  the  inr 
terpretation  of  Meyer ;  or,  that  he  is  a  man  snpematurall^ 
introduced  into  the  race.t  Baur's  interpretation  is  not  legiti- 
mately drawn  from  the  passage,  but  read  into  it.  In  1  Cor. 
viii.  6,  the  pree'xistence  of  Christ  is  distinctly  and  undeniably 
asserted,  and  with  it  the  creation  of  the  universe  by  him  : 
'^one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  care  all  things J^  To  refer 
this  expression  to  the  moral  creation,  or  the  redemptive  work 
of  Christ,  as  Baur  does,  though  not  without  evident  misgiv- 
ings, is  arbitrary  and  forbidden  by  the  context — the  "  all 
things  "  in  this  clause  being  obviously  identical  with  the  "  all 

*  Compare  with  these  passages  of  Paul/Oen.  ill.  19,  22,  24.  The  Seriptnfil 
dootrioe  respectins  the  ooonectioQ  of  sin  with  death,  together  with  the  seoBe 
«f  1  Cor.  XV.  46,  sea.,  is  the  subject  of  an  able  disouision  in  Jalins  MtUler't 
Lehre  y.  d.  Sunde,  B.  It.  s.  400  seq. 

t  This  last  meaning  Meander  prefers,  in  his  posthumous  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
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things  "  of  the  clause  preceding,  where  the  creation  is  al^ 
bated,  in  opposition  to  polytheism,  to  one  Grod.  In  2  Cor. 
viii.  9,  is  another  undeniable  assertion  of  the  pre^xii^tence  of 
Christ  and  of  the  incarnation  :  ^'  Ye  know  the  grace  of  ov 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  wcu  rick,  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich*'' 
The  descent  of  Christ  from  a  pre^xistent  gjory  to  a  state  of 
humiliation,  is  here  definitely  declared.  The  blessings  of 
salvation  come  to  us,  because  Christy  from  being  rich,  ooBr 
sented  to  become  poor.  It  cannot  mean,  as  Baur  would  have 
it,  that  in  order  to  enrich  us  wi^h  grace,  Christ  who  was  rich 
in  grace,  was  in  a  condition  of  poverty  ;  for  if  this  were  the 
sense,  we  must  understand,  if  we  would  save  the  text  firoa 
confusion  of  thought,  that  he  became  poor  in  grace  I    On  the 

Suestion  whether  Paul  held  to  anv  real  pre^xistence  of 
hrist,  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  typical  man,  and  nSL 
types  ideally  preexist."  Baur  is  undecided,  but  leans  to  the 
negative.  The  pre^'xistence  of  Christ  in  Paul,  he  says,  ^  is 
vague  and  ambiguous.*  On  the  contrary,  we  affirm  that 
these  *  passages,  not  to  mention  what  other  epistles,  falsely 
called  sparious,  furnish  to  the  same  effect,  exhibit  in  differ^it 
language  the  equivalent  of  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 

Baur  finds,  in  these  other  epistles,  an  advance  upon  the 
conception  in  the  accepted  four,  but  still  a  form  of  aoctrine 
below  that  of  John.  He  misinterprets,  however.  Phil.  ii.  6— 
a  text  contfiining  a  view  of  Christ  identical  with  that  of  the 
passage  last  commented  on.  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of 
God,"  says  Paul,  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation  " — literally,  emptied 
himself — "  and  took  upon  hira  the  form  of  a  servant.''  Here 
Baur  confesses  that  pre^'xistence  and  a  near  relationship  to 
God,  are  predicated  of  Christ.  But  the  equality  with  God- 
expressed  in  the  lOa  Oeco — was  not  possessed,  Baur  claims, 
until  he  had  passed  through  the  humiliation  of  an  earthlv 
life  and  the  cross,  and  had  been  raised  from  it  to  that  pitch 
of  exaltation.  But  that  the  true  and  proper  Divinity,  ex* 
pressed  in  the  phrase  just  quoted,  is  predicated  of  the  pre 
Existent  Christ,  is  evident  from  the  expression,  "  in  the  form 
of  God/'  contrasted  as  it  is  with  "  the  form  of  a  servant" 
which  he  assumed.  He  was  in  the  form  of  God  ;  his  mode 
of  existence  was  divine  ;  the  attributes  and  glory  of  God 
pertained  to  him.  In  purposing  to  descend  to  save  man,  he 
chose  not  to  appear  in  the  glories  of  Divinity — he  let  go  his 

*  Daa  Chriatenthom,  etc.  S.  314. 
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condition  of  equality  with  God  instead  of  being  eager  to 
keep  hold  upon  it,  or — as  be  is  figured  in  the  act  of  parting 
with  it — to  lay  hoid  (^  it^  and  assumed  humanity.  Is  there 
not  here  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  Johannean  doctrine  of 
a  relinquished  divine  glory,  in  which  he  is  afterwards  re- 
instated ?* 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse,  are  rankl- 
ed by  Baur  between  the  epistles  of  Paul  which  he  considers 
genuine,  and  the  rest  which  bear  his  name.t  They  contain 
a  doctrine,  Baur  says,  between  the  humanitarian  view,  and 
that  highest  view  of  Christ's  person  which  he  fiiids  in  the 
gospel  and  the  first  epistle  atb*ibuted  to  John.  But  in  the 
aescription  of  Christ,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  the 
Brightness  or  Efifulgence  of  God's  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,  and  as  sitting  down,  after  he  had  pureed 
away  our  sins,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High 
(Heb.  i.  3),  there  is  presented  the  same  conception  which  we 
have  found  in  Phil.  ii.  16.  And  as  to  the  Apocalypse,  when 
Baur  allows  that  in  this  book  Christ  "  not  only  shares  with 
Gk>d  the  same  power  and  dominion  and  the  same  homage, 
bat  is  also  clothed  with  predicates  which  Reem  to  leave  room 
for  no  essential  distinction  between  him  and  God/'j:  he  vir- 
toally  allows  the  validity  of  the  trinitarian  interpretation, 
and  his  subsequent,  halting  attempts  to  qualify  and  invalidate 
this  admission,  fail  of  their  end. 

In  regard  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  in  the  post-apostolic  age,  Baur  is  brought  by  his  phi- 
losophy into  an  important  disagreement  with  the  older 
Soeinians.  Baur  considers  the  Homoousion  of  the  Nicene 
creed  to  be  the  logical  and  legitimate  development  of  the 
Christian  idea.  The  forms  in  which  the  doctrine  was  stated 
— the  Logos  terminology,  in  particular — were  taken  from  the 
Alexandrian  Jewish  philosophy*  But  the  mature  Christian 
doctrine,  as  to  its  contents,  was  not  a  conglomerate  of  beliefs 
before  existing.  It  was  not,  as  Soeinians  have  charged,  a 
theft  from  Platonism.  Yet  the  reader  would  be  deceived  if 
he  supposed  that  Baur  regards  Christ  as  the  Nicene  fathers 
regarded  him.  The  Homobusion,  in  his  theory,  does  not  re- 
present an  exclusive  and  peculiar  distinction  oi  Christ.    He, 

•  John  xrii  5. 

t  We  may  obserFe  that  one  of  the  Tubingen  leaders,  Hilgenfeld,  has  re« 
traoted  bis  denial  of  the  genainenesa  of  Coloiaiana  and  1  Thessalonians.  So 
mutable  is  "  criticism.'' 

X  Das  Christenthom,  etc  S.  315. 
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by  the  jmpresBion  he  made  on  men,  only  gave  occasion  to  tb 
process  of  speculation  which  terminated  in  the  Nicene  fiw> 
mnlisi.  This  formula  has  value  to  Baur,  only  as  a  symbol^ 
pre'ssive  of  the  union  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  par 
theistic  oneness  of  man  and  God.  With  us  the  HomoiHiakia 
only  defines  what  Christ  was  in  reality — the  rank  that  bdong- 
ed  to  him  in  distinction  from  all  other  sons  of  men.  Tne 
process  of  tlieology  was  the  effort  to  state  the  impretsion 
produced  by  the  pennon  of  Christ,  and  his  declarations  eoBr 
coming  himself.  It  did  not  add  to  the  contents  of  the  earliesl 
faith  ;  it  simply  evolved  that  faith  in  a  scientific  form.  The 
Hermo5usion  was  not  the  mere  climax  of  a  course  of  thouj^ht, 
of  which  the  historical  Person  of  Christ  was  the  moving 
spring,  but  which  passed  above  and  bevond  the  stsrtiBg 
point.  Christ  teas  all  that  he  was  seen  to  oe  in  the  disoipler 
faith  and  declared  to  be  in  the  mature  form  of  the  creed. 

Connected  with  the  false  position  of  Baur  that  the  earlieil 
doctrine — the  first  step  in  the  metaphysical  prooes8-*-was 
humanitarian,  are  historical  statements,  either  unfounded  sr 
exaggerated.  The  prevailing  view  of  Christ  which  wts 
taken  in  the  Roman  church,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
second  century,  Baur  holds  to  have  been  Ebionite.  This 
theory  about  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  church  has  been 
thoroughly  refuted.  The  intimate  fellowship  of  Irenmis 
with  that  church,  as  Neander  has  remarked,  is  sufficient  to 
create  the  strongest  presumption  against  Baur's  hypothesis. 
But  the  Artemonites,  Baur  reminds  us,  affirmed  that  their 
doctrine,  which  was  monarchianism  in  the  humanitarian  form, 
had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  up  to  Zepby- 
rinus.  So  they  affi lined  that  their  doctrine  was  that  of  tiie 
apostles,  John  included  ;  for  they  received  his  gospel.  But 
Eusebius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  adds 
that  their  declarations  were  denied,  and  met  by  appeals  to 
the  early  writers  and  ancient  hymns,  in  which  the  divinity  of 
Christ  was  said  to  be  attested.*  Moreover,  thanks  to  the 
newly  discovered  Hippolytus,  it  is  not  only  ascertained  tiiat 
Zephyrinus  was  a  Patripassianist,  holding  thus  to  an  extreme 
formula  of  Christs'  divinity,  but  it  is  now  settled  that  one,  if 
not  two,  other  bishops  of  the  Roman  church,  about  that  time, 
adopted   the   same  doctrine.     Patripassianism,  of  which  the 


*  Enseb.  V.  28.  In  refatation  of  the  Btatement  that  the  hximanitariaii  doe- 
trine  had  prevailed  np  to  25epbjTinu8.  it  was  urged,  as  Eosebios  states,  tbak 
Victor  his  predecessor,  had  expelled  fheodotus  the  Carrier,  from  the  obnreh, 
for  holding  that  opinion. 
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Sabelliah  theory  is  the  offspring,  conid  never  have  sprung 
from  Jewish  or  Jnd^zing  innuences.  It  is  the  antipode  of  the 
humanitarian  doctrine.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  while  adherents 
of  the  latter  doctrine  gained  no  foothold  at  Rome,  the  Patri- 
pftssianist  leaders  found  great  favor  and  even  won  over  two, 
if  not  three,  bishops  to  their  opinion.  It  is  thus  demonstrated 
that  the  anterior  opinions  at  Rome  were  in  no  sense  Ebionite.* 
Indeed,  we  learn  from  Hippolytus — ^from  whom  it  is  ascertain* 
ed  that  Zephyrtnus  embraced  the  Patripassianist  doctrine — 
that  the  Trinity  in  the  form  of  hypostatical  subordinationism, 
in  which,  also,  he  is  himself  a  believer,  was  the  mode  of 
view  previously  prevailing  at  Rome. 

Baur  would  reverse  the  usual  course  which  history  took. 
He  claims  that  humanitarian,  or  Ebionite,  monarchiamsm  (for 
he  confounds  the  two)  was  the  first  belief.  This  was  followed 
by  a  Patripassian  monarchianism.  The  Logos  doctrine  me- 
diated between  the  two  and  culminated  in  the  spurious  gos- 
pel of  John,  while  Artemonism  or  the  humanitarian  partv  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  was  a  reaction  in  behajff  of 
the  original  belief.  But,  apart  from  explicit  proof  of  the 
early  and  widely  diffused  Logos  terminology,  how  impossible 
that  Patripassianism  should  have  been  the  child  of  the  hu- 
manitarian view  lyin^  at  the  opposite  extreme  I  How  impos- 
sible that  Patripassianists  should  have  been  pacified  and 
satisfied  with  the  Logos  doctrine !  How  singular  that  Patri- 
pasBianists  in  seeking  to  support  their  own  theory  against  it, 
should  have  appealed  to  this  very  eospel  of  John,  a  recent 
fiction  of  their  adversaries !  In  truth,  there  is  decisive  proof 
that  monarchianism  sprung  up  by  the  side  of  the  Logos  nieol- 
ogy,  from  the  difficultv  felt  by  certain  minds  in  respect  to  the 
immanent  Trinity  ;  the  humanitarian  form  among  persons  of 
a  rationalistic  turn  ;  the  Patripassian  among  those  who  were 
disposed  to  exalt  Christ  to  the  utmost. 

In  the  study  of  ante-Nicene  writers  on  the  question  of 
Christ's  divinity,  it  is  above  all  things  important  to  under- 
stand the  true  principle  of  theological  development.  There 
is  not  an  addition  to  the  contents  of  scripture,  nor  to  the 
truth  embraced  in  faith ;  but  theology  is  the  scientific  state* 
ment  of  the  teaching  of  scripture,  ana  of  the  objects  of  faith. 

*  We  Bbonid  not  forget  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  humanitarian  monaroh- 
ianism  differed  from  the  ordinary  Ebionite  view  in  giring  no  such  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  baptism  of  Jeana  and  the  endowments  which  he  waa  thought 
to  have  then  receiTod.  Neither  trinitarianiam  snringing  up  within  the  Catholic 
churohj  nor  ritualism  there,  is  to  be  confoundca,  either  liistoricallj  or  dockin- 
%Uj,  with  Ebionitism. 
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The  scientific  statement  ma^  be,  and  at  the  outset  is  likefy^  to 
be,  defective.  Some  essential  element  is  omitted.  Some  io- 
congmons  element  is  introduced.  Subsequent  inveatigatm, 
and  the  light'  shed  by  controversy,  remedy  the  fault;  and  the 
doctrinal  statement  advances  nearer  to  an  exact  interpretatm 
of  the  Christian  faith.*  Gontoversialists  on  both  sides  have 
erred  in  overlooking  this  distinction.  They  have  eitiier 
hastily  inferred  that  an  ante-Nicene  father  is  Arian,  becaote 
bis  phraseology  is  inexact  and  might  indicate  Arian  opinions, 
if  uttered  two  centuries  later,  when  the  line  between  the 
Arian  and  Athanasian  doctrine  had  been  sharply  drawn ;  or 
they  have  attempted  to  strain  these  defective  statements  into 
coincidence  with  the  Nicene  watchwords.  From  this  last 
error,  in  consequence  of  ignoring  the  true  principle  of  doc- 
trinal development,  so  great  and  deeply  learned  a  writer  as 
Bull  is  not  free. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced  that  the  ante-Nicene 
writers  not  only  believed  in  the  incarnation  and  the  prelsxist-^ 
ence  of  Christ,  but  also  exalted  him,  in  their  faith,  above  the' 
eategory  of  creatures.  This  is  true  when  they  are  not  coih 
sistent  in  their  language,  and  fall  into  phraseology  which 
clashes,  not  only  with  other  statements  of  their  own,  but  with 
the  truth  which  they  had  at  heart.  '*As  concerns  the  churdi 
doctrine  respecting  the  Son  of  God,  the  church  from  the 
beginning  has  recognized  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  he  had 
appeared  on  earth,  a  superhuman,t  yea,  divine  manifestation, 
nature,  power,  glory.  This  was  even  their  peculiar  doctrine—- 
the  object  round  which  all  their  thoughts  clustered.  At  first, 
just  as  was  the  case  with  the  apostles,  the  foundation  of  this 
ideal  apprehension  of  Christ  rested  more  in  feeling  and  in  a 
living  necessity  of  their  nature,  and  the  thought  was  grasped 
and  held  in  a  diversified,  free  form.^t  Such  is  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  the  most  impartial  and  thoroughly  learned  of  the 
recent  writers  on  the  history  of  doctrine.  He  proceeds  to 
add  that  the  parties,  in  the  first  two  centuries,  who  called 
in  question  this  cardinal  truth,  were  either,  like  the  Ebionites, 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  church  or,  like  the  Artemonites, 
alien  from  its  spirit.  As  Neander  has  said,  there  was  a  ooq- 
sciousness  that  the  Redeemer  was  he  from  whom  the  creatioii 
proceeded,  through  whom  all  things  were  made  that  were 
MADE.    In  the  doctrine  of  the  Son,  or  ihe  Word,  as  the 


*  For  good  remarks  on  the  dbtinotioii  to  be  made  between  correct&eai  of 
faith  and  correctne»  in  the  statement  of  it,  see  Dr.  Sheddli  Historj  of  Doe- 
trine,  Tol.  I,  p.  246  teq. 

t  Baomgartea-CrasiiiB'.    Dogmengeschicte,  B.  n,  S.  143» 
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revealer  of  the  invisible  Ood,  and  of  the  necessity  for  such  a 
mediator,  the  essential  elements  of  the  orthodox  conception 
are  really  involved.  *'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time" 
As  he  is  in  himself,  he  is  not  directly  visible,  cognizable,  to 
any  creature.  The  Revealer  must  be,  of  course,  another  than 
Ck>d  ;  and  yet  not  another  as  a  creature  is  another,  because  in 
this  case  he  would,  by  the  supposition,  stand  at  a  distance 
from  the  being  whom  he  is  to  reveal,  instead  of  really 
bringing  that  being  to  the  knowledge  and  contact  of  created 
intelugences. 

These  remarks  will  be  found  to  be  verified  by  a  candid 
examination  of  the  early  fathers.  Even  Hermas,  a  Roman 
Christian,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  be  so  infected  with 
Ebionite  tendencies,  ascribes  to  Christ  an  existence  prior  to 
that  of  any  creature,  and  a  participation  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion :  "  filius  quidem  Dei  omni  creatura  antiquior  est  ita  ut  in 
consilio  Patri  suo  adfuerit  ad  condendam  creaturam.*  How 
emphatically  are  the  Saviour's  pre^'xistence  and  divinity 
asserted  in  that  gem  of  the  early  literature,  the  anonymous 
epistle  to  Diognet  It  It  is  still  aoubted  whether  in  Justin 
Martyr,  the  pre^stentWord  is  hypostatic — personal — ^before 
Gbd's  purpose  to  create  is  about  to  be  carried  into  e£fect ;  but 
Justin  8  idea  of  emanation  takes  the  Word  out  of  the  category 
of  creatures,  even  though,  now  and  then,  he  may  {aH  into 
expressions  which  are  not  logically  coherent  with  this  position. 
When  he  attributes  all  true  knowledge  of  divine  things,  even 
among  the  heathen,  to  the  enlightenment  that  proceeds  from 
the  Word,  and  makes  the  pre^xistent  Christ  the  divine  sub- 
ject in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  speaks  to 
the  patriarchs  and  to  Moses  out  of  the  fire,  there  naming  him- 
self the  self-existent  Iain,t  the  character  of  Justin's  theology 
is  evident.  The  Nicene  creed,  be  it  remembered,  though 
denying  (against  the  Arians)  that  the  Son  had  a  beginning  of 
existence,  and  predicating  of  him  coequal  divine  perfections, 

' _  ■  -       — — 

*  Hennas,  }ib.  Ill,  limil.  iz.  XII.  The  use  in  the  early  writersy  of  such  terms 
as  "  Spirit' '  and  ''  BJolj  Spirit,"  sometimes,  to  designate  the  pre&dstent  Christ 
wi  an  equiralent  of  Logos,  and  sometimes  in  a  general  sense  for  God,  or  the 
curative  energy  of  God,  has  giren  rise  to  many  mlstaket.  It  hat  been  erro- 
neously concluded  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  L  e.  the  Sanctifittr,  was  not  held  to  be 
an  hypostatic  distinct  from  pregzistent  Christ,  and  that  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  L  e.  the  Sanctiner,  was  not  an  article  of  belief.  These  mistakes 
are  admirably  enoeed  and  explained  by  BaamgarW^Gnisins,  in  a  passage  of 
bis  DonnengeschiGhtijfi.  II,  S.  178  seq. 

f  C.  7)  &  See  also  Clem.  1  Cor.  o.  36^  60, 16, 22 ;  Bamabas,  o.  6  (the  comment 
on  Gen.  1:  26);  Ignatius  ad  Phil,  c  9.  Ad  wgn.  c,  8 ;  Ad  Polje.  e.  3 ;  Poly, 
ad  Phil.  c.  3  (qaotatlon  o.  1  John  It:  3) . 

tApoLJ,68. 
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did  not  reject  all  subordination.  It  denied  that  sort  of  sab^ 
ordination  which  would  imply  that  the  Son  is  not  truly  and 
properly  divine,  and  would  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  crea- 
ture. In  IrensBUS  and  Tertnllian  we  discover  the  continoed 
endeavor  to  grasp  and  combine  the  various  elements  thai 
were  involved  in  the  Christian  faith.  A  oneness  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  which  is  yet  not  an  identity — an  elevation  of 
the  Son  above  all  creatures — all  things  made — which  yet  shall 
not  intrench  upon  a  pure  monotheism,  are  obviously  aimed  at 
in  their  doctrinal  constructions.  Origen  contributes  one  im- 
portant element,  a  clear  statement  of  the  timeless  character 
of  the  generation  of  the  Son.  Finally  the  Nicene  fathers, 
having  before  them  the  opposite  errors  of  Arius  and  Sabellius, 
hit  upon  a  statement  which  excludes  both. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  humanitarian  doctrine  of  Christ 
— ^that  type  of  monarchianism — ever  prevailed  extensively  in 
the  church,  or  at  any  time  was  the  creed  of  more  than  a  minor 
party,  who  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  general  faith. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  arguing  with  the  Jew,  mentions  that  some, 
whom  the  connection  if  not  the  proper  reading  of  the  text, 
shows  to  have  been  converted  Jews,  considered  ChHst  to  be 
a  mere  human  prophet.  But  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage 
impUes  that  thev  constitute  a  small  party  in  dissent  from  the 
^reat  curremt  of  belief.  Tertullian,  in  the  well  known  passage 
in  which  he  savs  that  the  unenlightened,  who  always  compose 
the  majoritv  oi  Christians,  are  inclined  to  monarchianism,  being 
perplexed  by  the  economical  or  hypostatic  trinity— a  passage 
which  even  Hase  wrongly  applies  to  the  humanitarian  class — 
unquestionably  has  in  mind  the  Patripassianists,  against  whom 
his  treatise  is  directed.  The  same  is  true  of  certain  passages 
in  Origen,  which  have  been  sometimes  quoted  to  prove  the 
prevalence  of  a  humanitarian  theology.* 

On  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  that  the  historical  theory 

*  Tertullian  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  3:  Simpliois  quique,  ne  dixerim  impmdentes  et 
idiotae,  quae  mi^or  semper  credentiuxn  pars  est,  qnoniam  et  ipsa  regula  fidei 
a  pluribuB  diis  ssculi  ad  unieum  et  venun  I>eum  transfert,  expavescant  ad  oixty 
vo/iic^y"  the  hypostatic  trinity.  " Monarchiam,  inquiunt,  tenenfns/'  Nean- 
der  justly  aoderstaftds  this  passage,  and  corresponding  statements  of  Oiiffen,  as 
referring  to  the  Patripaasian  class  of  MonarcMans.  See  his  Church  History 
(Am.  transl.)?  vol.  I,  p.  o78.  The  erroneous  remaric  of  Hase  is  in  his  Kircheng«B- 
chicte,  S.  100. 

The  word  idiotae  has  been  often  •  mistranslated.  Even  Horsley  fell  into  the 
error  of  rendering  it  idiot — a  slip  which  Priestley  was  not  slow  to  remind 
him  of|  and  which  Horsley  defended  as  well  as  he  could.  Idiota  means  an  tmen- 
lightened  person — a  man  of  plebeian  understanding.  People  of  this  sort,  Ter- 
tullian says,  found  it  hard  to  see  the  difference  between  hypostatic  trinity  and 
tritheism.    They  preferred  the  Patripaasian  view  because  it  was  easier. 


^ 
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of  Baur,  although  he  has  brought  uncommon  learning  and 
ingenuity  to  the  support  of  it,  is  an  example,  not  of  historical 
divination,  but  rather  of  arbitrary,  artificial  construction.  It 
is  one  more  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  pre-conceived  theory 
to  distort  tlie  perceptions  of  a  strong  understanding.  Unques- 
tionably, new  light  lias  been  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the 
church,  but  nothing  has  been  brought  Ibrward  which  tends  to 
alter  essentially  the  received  conception  of  early  Christian 
history. 


Amp.  II.    the  FUNDAMENTAL  PROPERTIES  OF  STYLE. 
By  WiLUAM  6.  T.  Shbdd,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  fundamental  properties  of  good  discourse  are  as  dis- 
tinct, and  distinguishable,  as  those  of  matter.  Many  second- 
ary qualities  enter  into  it,  but  its  primary  and  indispensable 
characteristics  are  reducible  to  three, — viz  :  plmnneaSj  force, 
and  heauty.  We  propose,  in  this  essay,  to  define  and  illustrate 
these  essential  properties  of  style ;  and  while  the  analysis 
will  be  founded  in  the  general  principles  of  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory, it  will  also  have  a  special  reference  to  sacred  eloquence, 
and  the  wants  of  the  pulpit. 

I.  It  is  agreed  among  all  writers  upon  rhetoric  that  the 
first  property  in  style  is  that  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  intelli- 
gible. The  understanding  is  the  avenue  to  the  man.  No 
one  is  affected  by  truth  who  does  not  apprehend  it.  Dis- 
course must,  therefore,  first  of  all  be  jpZam.  This  property 
was  termed  perspicuity  by  the  Latin  rhetoricians.  It  is 
transparency  in  discourse,  as  the  etymology  denotes.  The 
word  evdpyeta,  which  the  Greek  rhetoricians  employed  to 
mark  this  same  characteristic,  signifies  distinctness  of  outline. 
The  adjective  evapyijs  is  appliea  by  Homer  to  the  gods  when 
actually  appearing  to  human  vision  in  their  own  bright  forms; 
when,  like  Apollo,  they  broke  through  the  dim  ether  that  or- 
dinarily veiled  them  from  mortal  eyes,  and  stood  out  on  the 
edge  of  the  horizon  distinctly  defined,  radiant,  and  splendid.^ 
Vividness  seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  conception  for  the 

•  *Aiei  ydp  t6  fcciftoi  yt  ^eoi  tpairoyrat  ivapyeti 

'H/itVy  evr^  epSoa^ey  dyaxXsirdi  ixarofi/Sai, 

Odys.  vii.  201,  202. 

36 
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Greek,  in  this  property  of  style,  and  travksparency  for  the 
Latin.  The  English  and  French  rhetoricians  have  transferred 
the  Latin  perspicuitaa^  to  designate  this  quality  of  intelligi- 
bility in  discourse.  The  Germans  have  not  transferred  the 
Latiii  word,  because  the  remarkable  flexibility  of  their  Ian- 
gaage  relieves  them  from  the  necessity  of  transferring  words 
from  other  languages,  but  the}'  have  coined  one  *  m  their 
own  mint  which  agrees  in  signification  precisely  with  tiie 
IjsXwxperspicuUaa,  These  facts  evince  that  the  Modern  mind  is 
inclined,  with  the  Latin,  to  comnare  the  property'  of  intelligi 
bility  in  style  to  a  clear  pellucid  medium  ;  to  crystal,  or  glas?, 
that  permits. the  rays  of  light  to  go  through,  and  thus  permits 
the  human  eye  to  see  through. 

While,  however,  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  this  conception 
of  transparency,  and  the  property  under  consideration  is  de- 
nominated pei*apicuity  in  the  rhetorical  nomenclature,  it  is 
important  not  to  lose  sight  of  that  other  conception  of  dis- 
tinctness, or  vividness,  which  was  the  leading  one  for  the  Greek 
mind.  Style  is  not  only  a  medium  ;  it  is  also  a  form.  It  is 
not  only  translucent  and  transparent  like  the  undefined  and 
all-pervading  atmosphere  ;  it  also  has  defijiite  outlines  like  a 
single  object.  Style  is  not  only  clear  like  the  light ;  it  is 
round  like  the  sun.  While,  therefore,  the  conception  of 
perspicuity  of  medium  is  retained,  there  should  also  be  com- 
bined with  it  the  conception  of  distinctness  of  outline  and 
vividness  of  impression,  so  as  to  secure  a  comprehensive  and 
all-including  idea  of  that  first  fundamental  property  of  style 
which  renders  it  intelligible. 

Inasmuch  as  modern  writers  upon  rhetoric  have  generally 
followed  the  Latin  rhetoricians,  and  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject almost  exclusively  under  the  conception  of  transparency, 
and  the  title  of  perspicuity,  there  is  special  reason  for  soli- 
citude lest  the  Greek  conception  of  distinct  and  definite  out- 
line be  lost  out  of  sight.  Moreover,  close  reflection  4ipon  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  show,  that  the  Greek  mind  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  instances,  was  more  philosophical  than  the 
Latin.  It  seized  upon  a  very  profound  and  essential  charac- 
teristic. It  is  not  enough  that  thoughts  be  seen  through  a 
clear  medium  ;  they  must  be  seen  in  a  distinct  shape.  It  is 
not  enough  that  truth  be  visible  in  a  clear  pure  air  ;  it  must 
also  stand  out  in  tliat  air,  a  single,  well-defined  object.  The 
atmosphere  must  not  only  be  crystalline  and  sparkling,  but 

the  things  in  it  must  be  bounded  and  defined  by  sharply-cut 

-     *■ 

*  Durcb^ichtigkeit. 
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lines.  There  may  be  perspicuity  without  distinctness ; 
especially,  without  that  vivid  distinctness  which  is  implied  in 
the  Greek  evdpyeia,  A  style  may  be  as  transparent  as 
water,  and  yet  the  thoughts  be  destitute  of  boldness  and  in- 
dividuality. Such  a  style  cannot  be  charged  with  obscurity, 
and  yet  it  does  not  set  truth  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  or 
hearer,  in  a  striking  and  impressive  manner.  Mere  isolated 
perspicuity  is  a  negative  quality  ;  it  furnishes  a  good  medium 
of  vision,  but  it  does  not  present  any  distinct  object  of  vision. 
Distinctness  of  outline,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  positive  qual- 
ity. It  implies  a  vigorous  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  truth, 
whereby  it  is  moulded  and  shaped ;  whereby  it  is  cut  arid 
chitteled  like  a  statue ;  whereby  it  is  made  ^  assume  a  sub- 
stantial and  well-defined  form  which  smites  upon  the  eye,  and 
which  the  eye  can  take  in. 

Without  discussing  these  two  conceptions  further — a  dis- 
cussion which,  we  would  remark  in  passing,  is  most  interest 
ing,  leading  as  it  does  to  a  consideration  of  the  differences 
between  the  mental  constitution  of  different  nations  as  dis- 
played in  their  languages, — we  proceed  to  a  more  particular 
examination  of  that  fundamental  property  in  style  which 
renders  it  intelligible.  We  denominate  it  pmnnew.  A  thit)g 
is  plain  {planvs)  when  it  is  laid  out  open  and  smooth- upon  a 
level  surface.  An  object  is  in  plain  si^ht  when  the  form  and 
shape  of  it  are  distinctly  visible.  Chaucer,  in  his  Canter- 
bury Tales,  makes  the  Franklin,  the  English  freeholder  of 
his  day,  to  say,  when  called  upon  for  his  story, 

*'  I  leraed  Beyer  rfaetoiike  certain. 
Thing  tiiat  I  ^eke,  it  mote  be  bare  and  plain.'' 

This  quotation  shows  that  in  Chaucer's  day  rhetoric  was  the 
opposite  of  a  lucid  and  distinct  presentation  of  truth.  In  hrs 
age,  it  had  become  excessively  artificial  in  its  principles,  and 
altogether  mechanical  in  its  applications.  Hence  tne  plain, 
clear-headed  Englishman  whose  story  turns  out  to  be  told 
with  a  simplicity  and  perspicuity  and  raciness  that  render  it 
truly  eloquent,  supposed  that  it  must  necessarily  be  faulty 
iu  style,  because  his  own  good  sense  and  keen  eye  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  discourse  in  the  affected  and  false  rhet- 
oric of  the  schools  of  that  dav.  For  this  plainness  of  style 
is  the  product  of  sagacity  and  keenness.  A  sagacious  under- 
standing always  speaks  in  plain  terms.  A  keen  vision  de- 
scribes like  an  eye  witness. 

There  is  no  characteristic  more  important  to  the  preacher 
than  this ;  none  which  ought  to  be  more  earnestly  coveted 
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by  him.  Sermons  should  be  plain.  The  thoughts  which  the 
religious  teacher  presents  to  the  common  mind  should  go 
straight  to  the  understanding.  Everything  that  covers  up, 
and  envelopes  the  truth,  should  be  stripped  off  from  it,  so 
that  the  bare  reality  may  be  seen.  Tnere  is  prodigious 
power  in  this  plainness  of  presenlation.  It  is  the  power  of 
actual  contact.  A  plain  writer  or  speaker  makes  tne  truth 
and  the  mind  touch  each  other.  When  the  style  is  plain,  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  experiences  the  sensation  of  bein^ 
touched  ;  and  this  sensation  is  always  impressive,  for  a  man 
starts  when  he  is  touched. 

Pine  examples  of  this  property  are  found  in  the  stj^le  of 
John  Locke  and  Thomas  Hobos.  We  mention  these  writers, 
because  plainness  is  their  dominant  characteristic.  They  were 
both  of  them  philosophers  of  the  senses,  rather  than  of  tlie 
reason  and  the  spirit.  Hence  their  excellencies,  and  hence  their 
defects.  They  are  not  to  be  especially  recommended  for  those 
other  properties  of  style  which  spring  out  of  a  more  profound 
and  spiritual  way  of  thinking — such  as  living  energy  and  in- 
gained  beauty — but  for  pure  plain  address  to  the  understand- 
ing they  have  never  been  excelled.  Trying  to  find  every- 
thing in  the  senses — to  convert  all  the  mental  processes  ul- 
limately  into  sensation — ^it  is  not  surprising  that  whatever  is 
exhibited  by  them  stands  out  palpable  and  tangible.  Thought 
seems  to  have  become  material,  and  to  impinge  upon  the  un- 
derstanding like  matter  itself.  "You  Scotchmen  '' — said  Ed- 
ward Irving  to  Chalmers — "would  handle  an  idea  as  a 
butcher  handles  an  ox."*  Whether  this  is  true  of  the  Scotch 
mind  we  will  not  affirm,  but  it  is  certainly  true  of  writers  like 
Locke  and  Hobbs.  Their  thoughts  can  be  seen,  handled, 
and  felt. 

The  writings  of  archdeacon  Paley,  also,  furnish  fine  exam- 
ples of  the  property  we  are  considering.  His  was  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  minds  in  English  literary  history  ;  eminently 
characterized  by  what  Locke  denominates  "  large  round-about 
sense."  There  was  no  mysticism  in  his  intellectual  character. 
Indeed,  his  affinities  for  the  spiritual,  in  either  philosophy  or " 
religion,  were  not  so  strong  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  The 
defects  in  his  ethical  and  tneological  systems  are  traceable  to 
this.  Still,  upon  subjects  that  did  not  call  for  a  highly 
profound  and  spiritual  mode  of  contemplation  ;  upon  snbiecta 
that  fall  properly  within  the  range  of  the  senses  and  the 
understanding ;  he  was  perfectly  at  home,  and  always  dis- 

♦  Haxxa  :  Life  of  Chalmers.  ITI.  1(58. 
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courses  with  a  significant  plainness  that  renders  him  a  model 
for  the  preacher,  so  far  as  this  characteristic  is  concerned. 

Consider  the  ifbllowing  paragraph  from  his  Natural  Theo- 
logy, in  which  he  disposes  of  the  theory  of  creation  by  de- 
velopment, as  a  specimen  of  pure  plainness  in  presenting 
thoughts.  "  Another  system  which  has  lately  been  brought 
forward,  and  with  much  ingenuity,  is  that  of  ajjpetencies.  The 
principle  and  the  short  account  of  the  theory,  is  this  :  Pieces 
of  soft,  ductile  matter,  being  endued  with  propensities  or  ap- 
petencies for  particular  actions,  would  by  continual  endeavors, 
carried  on  through  a  long  series  of  generations,  work  them- 
selves gradually  into  suitable  forms  ;  and  at  length,  acquire, 
though  perhaps  by  obscure  and  almost  imperceptible  im- 
provements, an  organization  fitted  to  the  action  which  their 
respective  propensities  Ipd  them  to  exert.  A  piece  of  ani- 
mated matter,  for  example,  that  was  endued  with  a  propensity 
to  fly  t  though  ever  so  shapeless, — though  no  other  we  will  sup- 
pose than  a  round  ball  to  begin  with — would  in  a  course  of 
ases,  if  not  in  a  million  of  years,  perhaps  in  a  hundred  million 
01  years  (for  our  theorists,  having  eternity  to  dispose  of,  are 
never  sparing  in  time),  acquire  vnngs.  The  same  tendency 
to  locomotion,  in  an  aquatic  animal,  or  rather  in  an  animated 
lump  which  might  happen  to  be  surrounded  by  water,  would 
end  in  the  production  offlns;  in  a  living  substance  confined 
to  the  solid  earth  would  put  out  legs  and  feet ;  or  if  it  took  a 
different  turn,  would  break  the  bodv  into  ringlets  and  con- 
clude by  crawling  upon  the  ground.^'*  What  plainness  and 
pertinency  in  style  and  phraseology  are  here.  How  easy  of 
comprehension  are  the  thoughts,  and  yet  with  what  directness 
and  effect  do  they  strike  the  understanding.  The  truth  comes 
into  actual  contact  with  the  mind.  The  statement  of  the  false 
theory  is  so  thorough,  and  so  plain  because  it  is  thorough,  that 
it  becomes  the  refutation.  Toe  mind  that  reads  or  hears  such 
discourse  is  affected  with  the  sensation  of  weight,  density,  and 
solidity  ;  as  we  have  said  before,  it  is  impingea  upon. 

The  pre«M5her  should  toil  after  this  property  ot  style  as  he 
would  toil  after  virtue  itself.  He  shoula  constantly  strive, 
first  of  all.  to  exhibit  his  thoughts  plainly.  Whether  he  shall 
add  force  to  plainness,  and  beauty  to  force,  are  matters  to  be 
considered  afterwards.  Let  him  in  the  first  place  begin  at 
the  beginning,  and  do  the  first  thing.  Endeavors  after  force, 
elegance,  and  beauty  will  be  likely  to  succeed,  provided  this 
first  fundamental  in  discourse  is  attained,  and  they  will  be 
sure  to  fail  if  it  is  not. 

*  Palbt  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xzilL 
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did  not  reject  all  subordination.  It  denied  that  sort  of  sub 
ordination  which  would  imply  that  the  Son  is  not  tmlj  aad 
properly  divine,  and  would  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  cret- 
ture.  In  Irenseus  and  TertuUian  we  discover  the  continued 
endeavor  to  grasp  and  combine  the  various  elements  thai 
were  involved  in  the  Christian  faith.  A  oneness  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  which  is  yet  not  an  identity — an  elevation  of 
the  Son  above  all  creatures — all  things  made — ^which  yet  shall 
not  intrench  upon  a  pure  monotheism,  are  obviously  aimed  at 
in  their  doctrinal  constructions.  Origen  contributes  one  im- 
portant element,  a  clear  statement  of  the  timeless  character 
of  the  generation  of  the  Son.  Finally  the  Nicene  fathers, 
having  before  them  the  opposite  errors  of  Anus  and  Sabellin^, 
hit  upon  a  statement  which  excludes  both. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  humanitarian  doctrine  of  Christ 
— ^that  type  of  monarchianism — ever  prevailed  extensively  in 
the  church,  or  at  any  time  was  the  creed  of  more  than  a  minor 
part^,  who  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  general  faith. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  arguing  with  the  Jew,  mentions  that  some, 
whom  the  connection  if  not  the  proper  reading  of  the  text, 
shows  to  have  been  converted  Jews,  considered  Christ  to  be 
a  mere  human  prophet.  But  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage 
impKes  that  thev  constitute  a  small  party  in  dissent  from  the 
^reat  curremt  of  belief.  Tertullian,  in  the  well  known  passage 
in  which  he  says  that  the  unenlightened,  who  always  compose 
the  majority  oi  Christians,  are  inclined  to  monarchianism,  being 
perplexed  oy  the  economical  or  hypostatic  trinity— a  passage 
which  even  Hase  wrongly  applies  to  the  humanitarian  class — 
unquestionably  has  in  mind  the  Patripassianists,  against  whom 
his  treatise  is  directed.  The  same  is  true  of  certain  passages 
in  Origen,  which  have  been  sometimes  quoted  to  prove  the 
prevalence  of  a  humanitarian  theology.* 

On  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  that  the  historical  theory 

*  Tertullian  adr.  Praxeam,  e.  3:  Slmplicis  qoiqne,  ne  dlxerim  impnideotes  et 
idiotae,  qnae  mijor  semper  creden^m  para  est,  qaoniam  et  ipsa  regnla  fide! 
a  plnribus  diis  Meculi  ad  anioum  et  renun  Deum  transfert,  ezpavesoant  ad  olxo^ 
voMtccr*^  the  hypostatic  trinity.  **Monarchiani,  inqoinnt,  tenemos."  Naan* 
der  justly  aoderstands  this  passage,  and  corresponding  statements  of  Oiiren,  as 
referring  to  the  Patripassian  clans  of  Monarchians.  See  his  Church  History 
(Am.  truisl.),  toI.  I,  p.  578.  The  erroneoos  remark  of  Hase  is  in  his  KircheDg«»> 
chicte,  S.  100. 

The  word  idiotae  has  been  often .  mistranslated.  Eren  Horsiey  feU  into  the 
error  of  rendering  it  idioi — a  slip  wliich  Priestley  was  not  slow  to  remind 
him  of,  and  which  Horsiey  defended  as  well  as  he  could.  Jdtoto  means  an  unen- 
lighiened  person — a  man  of  plebeian  understanding.  People  of  this  sort,  Ter- 
tullian says,  found  it  hard  to  see  the  difference  between  hypostatic  trinity  and 
tritheism.    They  preferred  the  Patripassian  view  because  it  was  easier. 
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8e«8  a  love  for  this  plninness.  He  will  not  be  able  to  read  au- 
thors who  do  not  understand  themselves.  He  will  be  impa* 
tient  with  a  public  speaker  who  does  not  distinctly  know  what 
he  is  saying.  Ele  will  be  interested  in  any  book,  and  in  any 
discourse,  which  sets  forth4)lain  truth. 

Still  another  means  of  acquiring  this  property  of  style  is 
found  in  the  cultivation  of  what  is  termed  in  common  par- 
lance, common  sense.  Common  sense  is  that  innate  sagacity 
of  the  understanding  which  detects  truth  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct, and  which,  for  this  very  reason,  is  dissatisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  the  truth.  An  instinct  of  any  kind  cannot  be 
deceived,  and  it  cannot  be  put  oflF  with  appearances  and  pre- 
tences. It  is  discontented  and  restless  until  it  meets  its  cor- 
relative object.  The  young  swan  is  uneasy  until  it  finds  the 
element  it  has  never  yet  seen  ;  then 

**  with  ftrched  neck, 
Between  her  white  wiBgs  mantling  proudly,  rowt 
Her  state  with  oary  feet" 

Through  all  nature,  and  all  mind,  the  existence  of  an  instinc- 
tive intelligence  presupposes  a  corresponding  object,  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  instinct  cannot  be  deceived,  and  without 
which  it  is  restless  and  uneasy. 

Now  this  common  sense  of  mankind  is  an  instinctive  ap- 
petency for  truth,  and  it  cannot  be  put  oflF  or  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  the  pure  reality.  Even  a  sophisticated  mind 
is  caught  by  plain  utterances.  The  man  who  has  spoiled  his 
tastes  and  sympathies  by  an  artificial  and  showy  cultivation  is 
nevertheless  struck  by  the  vigor  and  raciness  of  plain  sense. 
In  the  phrase  of  Horace,  though  he  has  driven  nature  out  of 
his  understanding  with  a  fork,  she  yet  returns  when  truth  ap- 
pears. And  this  is  the  hold  which  a  plain  speaker  has  upon 
an  audience  of  false  tastes,  and  false  refinement.  There  is  an 
instinctive  sagacity  in  man  which  needs  this  plainness  of  pre- 
sentation, and  which  craves  it,  and  is  satisfied  with  it. 

It  is  by  the  cultivation  of  this  common  sense,  this  native 
sagcu^iousness  of  the  human  understanding,  that  the  preacher 
is  to  acquire  that  property  in  style  that  corresponds  to  it. 
Let  him  always  seeR  first  of  all  an  open  and  plain  view  of  a 
subject.  Let  him  pass  b^^  all  superficial  qualities,  and  seek 
for  the  substance.  Let  him  gratify  and  cultivate  his  common 
sense  by  a  knowledge  that  is  thorimgh  as  far  it  goes.  Let  him 
content  himself  with  no  dim  and  obscure  apprehensions. 

A  fourth  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  a  plain  style  of  discourse 
is  subtlety  of  mind.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  subtlety 
from  mere  acuteness.     A  subtle  mind  sees  the  interior   con- 
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nectioQ  or  contradiction,  while  a  merely  acute  mind  sees  the 
exterior  only.  Hence  acuteneas  by  itself  leads  to  hair-split- 
ting; than  which  nothing  is  more  nbhorrent  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.  Subtlety  is  a  profound  talent  which  takes 
its  distinctions  in  the  very  heart  of  a  subject;  which  sees  into 
its  inner  structure  and  fibre.  Subtlety,  therefore,  is  an  ally  to 
sagacity,  and  contributes  greatly  to  that  distinctness  and 
plainness  in  thought  which  results  in  plainness  and  vividness 
in  language.  This  talent  aids  in  separating  the  nonessenttds 
from  the  essentials  of  truth,  so  that  only  the  leading  and  im- 
pressive characteristics  of  a  subject  may  be  exhibited  to  the 
common  mind. 

-  In  instancing  Locke,  Hobbs,  and  Paley,  as  examples  of  plain- 
ness in  style,  we  directed  attention  to  the  philosophic  ground 
of  the  property.  We  found  it  in  the  disposition  to  base  all 
knowledge  upon  sensation,  in  distinction  from  conception.  •  A 
mind  which  strongly  desires  to  know  everything  by  the  mode 
of  sensation,  is  one  whose  knowledge  is  always  plain.  A 
writer  or  speaker,  therefore,  who  incessantly  strives  to  im- 
part a  conscums  knowledge  to  his  hearers  or  readers  must,  of 
necessity,  be  lucid,  because  consciousness  is  internal  sensation. 
And  the  property  thus  originating  will  contain  both  of  the 
characteristics  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  opening  of  this 
essay.  It  will  combine  the  Latin  perspicuitds  with  the  Greek 
evdpysia.     It  will  not  only  be  traa-^parent,  but  vivid. 

This  quality  in  style,  we  have  remarked,  requires  force  of 
character  in  the  orator.  He  must  be  determined  to  be  so 
intelligible  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand him.  He  must  compd  the  hearer  to  understand.  He 
must  force  his  way  into  consciousness,  by  the  most  significant, 
the  most  direct,  the  very  plainest  address  to  his  cognitive 
powers.  The  title  of  one  of  the  philosophical  tracts  of  Picht6 
reads  thus  :  "  An  account  clear  as  the  sun,  of  the  real  nature 
of  my  philosophv ;  or,  an  attempt  to  compel  the  reader  to 
understand."  *  The  title  coresponds  to  the  contents  ;  for  the 
tract  is  one  of  the  plainest  productions  of  one  of  the  clearest 
heads  that  ever  lived.  This  is  the  temper  for  the  orator  as 
well  as  for  the  philosopher.  Let  the  preacher,  whether  he  is 
master  of  any  other  properties  of  style,  and  before  troubling 
himself  about  them,  be  clear  as  the  sun  in  his  presentation  of 
truth  :  and  then  he  will  compel  men  to  understand. 


*  "  Sonnenklarer  Bericht  an  das  groszzere  Publiknm  Qber  das  eigentlicbe 
Weaen  der  neaesten  Philosophie,  ein  Vereuch,  die  Leser  Eum  Verstehen  sa 
zwingen." 
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II.  The  second  property  of  style  wliich  should  receive  atten- 
tion is/oroe.  This  characteristic  in  discourse  renders  it  penetra- 
tive. Plainness  is  more  external  in  its  relations  to  the  mind; 
force  is  more  internal.  The  former  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
exhibition  ;  the  latter  is  of  the  nature  of  an  inspiration  and 
a  permeation.  While,  however,  this  is  the  general  distinction 
between  the  two,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  call  plainness  a 
superficial  property ;  neither  should'we  confine  force  to  the 
depths.  No  man  is  plain  unless  he  sees  the  truth,  and  no  man 
sees  the  truth  who  does  not  look  beyond  its  exterior ;  neither 
is  any  man  forcible  whose  contemplation  never  comes  up  to 
the  surface,  but  who  contents  himself  with  a  mysticnl  intui- 
tion. Force  is  power  manifested ;  power  streaming  out  in  all 
directions,  and  from  every  pore  of  the  mind. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  first  source  and  essential  charac- 
teristic of  true  force  in  style.  It  originates  in  truth  itself, 
and  partakes  of  its  nature;  it  does  not  spring  ultimately  from 
the  energy  of  the  human  mind,  but  from  the  power  of  ideas 
and  principles.  We  shall  consider  this  fact,  nrst  in  its  more 
general  aspects  as  pertaining  to  philosophy,  and  then  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rhetorical  topics  under  consideration. 

Speaking  generally,  then, power  in  the  finite  mind  is  derived, 
not  from  the  mind  itself,  but  from  the  objective  world  of  truths 
and  facts  to  which  it  is  correlated.  For  the  finite  mind  is  a  cre- 
ated thing,  and  all  created  things  are  dependent.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Infinite  alone,  to  derive  its  energy  from  the 
depths  of  its  own  being.  God  has  power,  as  he  has  life,  in 
himself;  and  therefore  be  does  not  sustain  the  relation  of  a 
dependent  individual  to  an  objective  universe.  He  is  self- 
sufficient,  and  independent  of  all  objects.  Man's  power,  on 
the  contrary,  is  conditioned  upon  the  relation  which  he  sus- 
tains to  that  which  is  other  than  himself,  greater  than  him- 
self, and  higher  than  himself.  He  cannot  draw  upon  his  own 
isolated  being,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  power,  oecause  his 
own  being  is  not  self-suflScient.  His  power  lies,  therefore,  in 
that  objective  world  of  truth  and  of  being,  over  against  which 
he  stands  as  a  finite  and  dependent  subject.  In  simple  and 
common  phraseology,  which  so  often,  however,  contains  the 
highest  philosophic  truth,  man's  strength  is  in  God,  and  ttie 
mind's  strength  is  in  truth. 

The  fact  here  stated,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
based,  are  of  general  application,  and  the  ^orst  errors  in 
theory  and  practice  have  resulted  from  its  being  denied  or 
forgotten.  The  eflBcient  power  of  the  human  intellect  results 
not  from  spinning  out  its  own  notions  and  figments,  but  from 
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contemplatino:  those  objective  and  eternal  idens  to  which  it  is 
re-conformed  by  iU  rational  structure.  If  the  human  niind, 
)y  a  hard,  convulsive  effort,  analogous  to  the  dead  lift  in 
mechanics,  attempts  to  create  thought  and  feeling,  without  any 
contemplation  ;  if  it  attempts  to  think  and  to  feel,  without 
beholding  the  proper  objects  of  thought  and  feeling,  it  fails 
of  necessity.  The  mind  cannot  think  successfully,  without  an 
object  of  thought ;  the  heart  cannot  feel  strongly  and  truly 
without  an  object  of  feeling-  There  can  be  no  manifestation 
of  power  therefore,  and  no  force  in  tlie  finite  mind,  except  as 
it  has  been  nourished,  stimulated,  and  strengthened  by  an 
object  oth<»r  than  itself. 

The  iiistory  of  philosophical  speculation  teaches  no  truth 
more  plain  or  important  than  this,  viz.  :  that  insulation,  iso- 
lation, and  subjedive  processes  generally,  are  destructive  of  all 
energy  and  vitality  in  the  created  mind,  while  communion 
with  real  and  solid  verities  promotes  both.  Take,  for  example, 
the  systems  of  ideahsm  in  philosophy.  These  proceed  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  truth  lies  ultimately  in  the  subject, 
and  not  in  the  object ;  that,  in  reality,  there  is  no  object 
except  what  the  mind  makes  for  itself;  that  we  reach  truth 
by  isolating  the  intellect  from  all  objective  realities,  and  sim- 
ply creating  from  within.  The  mental  processes,  upon  this 
theory,  become  speculative  instead  of  contemplative.  The 
mental  products,  upon  this  theory,  are  pure  figments — the 
manufactures  of  the  human  mind — and  have  no  more  absolute 
reality  than  a  brain-image.  All  such  thinking  is  destitute  of 
true  force  and  vitality,  because  it  is  exercised  by  the  mind  in 
insulation  and  isolation  from  the  world  of  outward  truth  and 
beinjn:.  There  is  mental  action  enough,  but  no  intuition.  The 
mind  seos  nothing,  but  images  everything.  The  intellect 
spins  with  great  intensity  upon  its  own  axis,  but  it  makes 
no  other  movement.  There  is  incesssant  motion,  but  no 
proirress. 

This  abstract  discussion  might  be  prolonged,  but  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  justify",  and  show  the  grounds  of  the  position 
with  which  we  started,  viz.  :  that  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  issues  ultimately  from  the  truth  and  realitv  which  it 
conteni[)lates  ;  that  no  finite  mind  can  be  energetic  in  its 
manifestations  that  does  not  first  behold  objective  truth.  All 
attempts  to  be  forceful  by  mere  speculation;  by  an  intellectual 
activity  that  falls  short  of  a  direct  intuition  of  an  objective 
reality;  must  fail.  And  this,  because  the  human  mind  is  rather 
a  ciipacity  than  a  self-sufficient  ftillness.  It  was  made  to 
receive  truth  into  itself,  and  not  to  originate  it  out  of  itself. 
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Tiic  human  mind  is  recipient  in  its  nature,  and  not  creative  ; 
it  beholds  truth,  but  it  does  not  make  it. 

What,  now,  in  the  application  of  the>*e  principles  to  sacred 
eloquence?  What  connection  has  this- philosophic  theory 
with  the  matter  of  style  in  the  preacher?  We  shall  be  able 
to  answer  this  question  by  considering  the  iaot  that  the  writ- 
ten revelation  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  sacred  orator, 
that  the  world  of  nature  does  to  the  philosopher.  The  Bible 
is  something  objective  to  the  human  mind,  and  not  a  mass 
of  subjective  thinking  which  human  reason  has  originated. 
Revelation  is  not  a  particular  phase  or  development  of  the 
finite  intellect,  like  tne  origination  of  a  new  form  ot  govem- 
inent,  or  a  new  school  of  philosophy.  It  is  not  one  fold  of 
tlie  varied  unfolding  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  same 
piece  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  divine  wisdom  given  to 
man,  out  and  out,  to  be  received  by  him  and  taken  up  into 
his  mental  structure,  for  purposes  of  religious  renovation  and 
growth.  Human  reason,  therefore,  is  the  subject,  or  the 
knowing  agent,  and  the  Scriptures  are  the  object,  or  the  thing 
to  be  known. 

All  true  power,  consequently,  in  the  sacred  orator,  springs 
from  this  body  of  objective  verity.  It  is  not  by  a  speculative, 
but  by  a  Bibliccd  process,  that  he  is  to  make  a  powerful  im- 
pression upon  the  popular  mind.  The  neglect  of  revelation, 
and  an  endeavor  to  spin  out  matter  from  his  own  brain, 
by  processes  of  ratiocination,  must  result  in  feeble  discourse. 
The  oratorical  power  of  the  preacher  depends  upon  his 
recipiency  ;  upon  his  contemplation  of  those  ideas  and  doc- 
trines which  the  Supreme  Mind  has  communicated  to  the 
created  and  dependent  spirit ;  upon  his  clearly  beholding 
them,  and  receiving  through  this  intuition  a  fund  of  know- 
ledge and  of  force  of  which  he  is  naturally  destitute. 

Hence  the  preacher's  first  duty,  in  respect  to  the  property 
of  style  under  consideration,  is  to  render  himself  a  Biblical 
student.  The  term  is  not  employed  liere  in  its  narrower 
signification,  to  denote  one  who  is  learned  in  the  literary  ex- 
ternals of  the  Bible,  and  nothing  more.  A  genuine  Biblical 
student  is  both  an  exegete  and  a  dogmatic  theologian.  He  is  one 
whose  mind  is  continually  receiving  the  whole  body  of  Holy 
Writ  into  itself  in  a  living  and  genial  way,  and  who  for  this 
reason  is  becoming  more  and  more  energetic  in  his  methods 
of  contemplation,  and  more  and  more  forcible  in  his  modes 
of  presentation.  A  truly  mighty  «acred  orator  is  "  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,'^  By  this  is  not  meant  that  a  preacher  whose 
memory  is  tenacious,  and  holds  a  great  number  of  texts  which 
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be  can  repeat  readily,  ia  necessarily  a  powerful  orator.  Ex- 
cessive quotation  of  Scripture  is  as  injurious  to  true  living 
force  in  a  sermon,  as  pertinent  and  choice  quotation  is  con- 
ducive to  it.  Scripture  should  not  lie  in  the  preacher's  mind 
in  the  form  of  congregated  atoms,  but  of  living,  salient 
energies.  True  Biblical  knowledge  is  dynamic,  and  not 
atomic.  There  is  no  better  word  to  denote  its  nature,  than 
the  word  imbue.  The  mind,  by  long-contiaued  contemplation 
of  revelation,  is  steeped  in  Divine  wisdom,  and  saturated 
with  it. 

Now,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as  this  imparts 
power  to  the  sacred  orator,  which  manifests  itself  in  force  of 
style,  for  the  following  reasons  :  In .  the  first  place,  Biblical 
truth  is  not  speculative  but  intuitional  and  contemplative. 
There  is  not  a  single  abstraction  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
Bible  is  a  revelation  of  actual  facts  and  practical  doctrines. 
When,  conseauently,  the  action  of  the  preacher's  mind  is 
that  of  simply  beholding  facts,  and  simply  contemplating 
doctrines,  it  strengthens  instead  of  exhausting  itself.  If  the 
sermonizing  process  were  purely  speculative  ;  if  the  preacher 
were  called  upon,  as  he  is  on  the  rationalistic  theory,  to  make 
a  revelation  instead  of  proclaiming  one  ;  the  inherent  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  finite  mind  would  soon  appear.  Rationalism, 
therefore — the  theory  that  all  revelation  must  be  subjective, 
the  production  of  the  human  reason — is  the  worst  of  all 
theories  for  the  sacred  orator.  It  forces  him  to  seek  his  ma- 
terials where  they  cannot  be  found.  More  tyrannical  than 
the  Egyptian  taskmaster,  it  compels  him  to  make  bricks  not 
only  without  straw,  but  without  clay.  The  command  of  God 
is  otherwise,  "  Preach  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee  ;  behold 
these  facts  and  these  truths  which  have  an  existence  and 
reality  independent  of  the  individual  mind  ;  look  at  them 
steadily  and  long  until  their  meaning  is  seen  and  their  power 
felt ;  and  then  simply  proclaim  them ;  simply  preach  them." 
The  preacher  is  a  herald,  and  his  function  is  proclamation. 
In  this  way,  the  ideas  which  he  presents  to  his  fellow  men 
augment  instead  of  diminishing  his  strength.  He  gives  no 
faster  than  he  receives.  He  simply  suffers  divine  truth, 
which  is  never  feeble  and  never  fails,  to  pass  through  his 
mind,  as  a  medium  of  communication,  to  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  men. 

In  tlie  second  place,  this  knowledge  and  reception  of  the 
Bible  as  an  objective  revelation  imparts  power  to  the  preach- 
er's mind  and  force  to  his  style,  because  Biblical  truth  is  more 
living   and   energetic    than   any  other  species.     A  full   dis- 
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cussion  of  this  position  wc^ld  carry  us  over  an  immense  ex- 
panse. The  field,  moreover,  has  been  of  late  so  much  plough- 
ed and  worked,  that  its  fertility  is  somewhat  impaired. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  ministry  itself  has  been  too 
much  occupied  with  eulogizing  the  Scriptures.  All  mere 
panegyrics,  as  Swift  has  said,  contain  an  iniusion  of  poppy. 
It  would  be  better,  for  a  while  at  least,  to*  cease  these  attempts 
to  render  the  sun  luminous.  It  would  be  better,  if  the  min- 
istry would  so  imbue  themselves  with  the  Bible  itself,  and 
would  so  reproduce  it  in  their  preaching,  that  the  endeavor 
to  prove  it  to  be  a  powerful  book  would  be  a  palpable  and 
tedious  superfluity. 

While,  however,  there  is  little  need  of  the  preacher's  prov- 
ing to  the  popular  mind  that  revealed  truth  is  highly  ener- 
gizing in  its  nature  and  influence,  there  is  perhaps  all  the 
more  need  that  he  prove  it  to  his  own  mind.  Even  while  he 
is  formally  establishing  this  position  to  his  audience,  he  may 
be  the  greatest  unbeliever  of  them  all.  Indeed,  that  preacher 
is  most  liable  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  eulogist  of  the  Bible 
who  finds  little  interest  for  his  mind,  and  his  heart,  in  its 
distinguishing  doctrines.  The  man  whose  whole  soul  is  in- 
tensely Biblical ;  the  man  into  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
texture  the  substance  of  revelation  has  been  woven ;  the 
man  in  whom  the  written  word  has  become  incarnate  ;  this 
man  is  not  the  one  to  hyperbolize  and  elocutionize  about  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  the  preacher  who  harps  most  upon  this 
string,  who  most  needs  to  understand  the  note  he  is  sound- 
ing. 

while,  therefore,  he  says  little  about  it,  the  sacred  orator 
should  really  know  and  feel  that  revealed  truth  is  the  most 
profoundly  energizing  influence  which  his  mind  can  come 
under.  He  should  find  the  hiding-place  of  power  in  the  Bib- 
lical ideas  of  God's  personality,  and  man's  responsibility  and 
guilt.  In  proportion  as  his  mind  becomes  Biblical  in  its  con- 
ceptions upon  these  two  subjects,  will  he  be  an  intense  preach- 
er, and  a  living  preacher,  and  a  powerful  preacher.  But  if, 
instead  of  contemplating  the  view  presented  in  the  written 
word,  of  the  character  of  God  and  man,  he  attempts  to  reach 
the  truth  upon  these  themes  by  a  merely  speculative  process, 
he  will  fall  either  into  pantheism  or  deism.  And  neither  of 
these  schemes  is  compatible  with  any  vital  and  powerful 
address  to  men  upon  religious  subjects.  Saying  nothing  of 
the  influence  of  pantheistic  and  rationalizing  methods  upon 
moral  and  religious  character,  it  is  indisputable  that  they  are 
the  death  of  eloquence.    Neither  naturalism  nor  rationalism 
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has  ever  thrilled  the  common  mind  from  the  roBtrnm.  There 
cannot  be,  and  lis  matter  of  fact  there  never  has  been,  any 
vivid  and  electrical  discourse  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  wheo 
the  preacher  has  denied  or  doubted  the  truth  of  the.revealed 
representations  of  God^s  nature  and  man's  character.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  high  and  commanding  eloquence  of  the 
Christian  church  has  sprung  out  of  an  intuition  like  that  of 
Paul  and  Luther — a  mode  of  conceiving  and  speaking  of  God 
and  man,  and  their  mutual  relations,  that  resulted  entirely 
from  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scripture^^. 

Having  directed  attention  to  that  theory  of  realism  in 
philosophy  which  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  an  actual 
object,  and  is  opposed  to  all  merely  speculative  and  idealizing 
methods  ;  and  after  showing  that  in  the  instance  of  the 
sacred  orator,  all  his  power  and  eloquence  must  take  its 
origin  in  an  objective  revelation,  and  not  in  the  operations  of 
the  unassisted  and  isolated  human  intellect,  it  will  be  appro- 
priate to  consider  very  briefly  some  cbaracteristics  of  tbat 
property  of  style  which  we  are  discussing.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  pointing  out 
where  power  lies,  and  what  is  the  true  method  of  coming  into 
possession  of  it  we  have  to  some  extent  exhibited  its  essentiel 
nature.  Force,  generally,  cannot  be  disconnected  from  its 
sources,  and  cannot  easily  be  described.  The  orator  can  be 
directed  to  that  sort  of  self-discipline,  and  that  method  of 
thinking,  and  those  objects  of  thought,  from  which  power 
springs  of  itself,  but  the  living  energy  itself  cannot  be  so 
pictured  out  to  him  that  he  will  be  able  to  attain  it  from  the 
mere  description.  No  drawing  has  yet  been  made  of  the  force 
of  gravitation.  The  best  and  only  true  definition  of  life  is  to 
show  signs  of  life  :  and  the  best  and  only  definition  of  power 
is  a  manifestation  of  it. 

The  principal  quality  in  a  forcible  style,  and  that  which  first 
strikes  our  attention,  is  penetration.  While  listening  to  a 
speaker  of  whom  this  property  is  a  characteristic,  our  minds 
seem  to  be  pricked  as  with  needles,  and  pierced  as  with 
javelins.  His  thoughts  cut  through  the  more  dull  and  apa- 
thetic parts,  into  the  quick,  and  produce  a  keen  sensation. 
Force  is  electrical ;  it  permeates  and  thrills.  A  speaker, 
destitute  of  energy,  never  produces  such  a  peculiar  sensation 
as  this.  He  may  please  by  the  even  flow  of  his  descriptions 
and  narrations,  and  by  the  elegance  of  his  general  method 
and  style  ;  but  our  feeling  is  merely  that  of  complacency. 
We  are  conscious  of  a  quiet  satisfaction  as  we  listen,  and  of  a 
soft  and  tranquil  pleasure  of  mind  as  he  closes,  but  of  notlnng 
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more.  He  Las  not  cut  sharply  into  the  heart  of  his  subject, 
and  consequently  he  has  not  cut  sharply  into  the  heart  of  his 
hearer. 

The  principal,  perhaps  the  sole,  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
radical  orator  of  the  present  day  with  his  audience,  is  his 
force.  He  is  a  man  of  one  lone  idea,  and  if  this  happens  to 
be  a  great  and  fundamental  one,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  is  ap- 
prehended upon  one  of  its  sides  only.  As  a  consequence  he 
is  an  intense  man ;  a  forcible  man.  His  utterances  penetrate. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  among  this  class  some  of  less  earnest 
spirit,  and  less  energetic  temper ;  amateur  reformers  who 
wish  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind  from  motives 
of  mere  vanity.  Such  men  are  exceedinglv  feeble,  and 
soon  desist  from  their  undertaking.  For  while  the  common 
mind  is  ever  ready,  too  ready,  to  listen  to  a  really  earnest  and 
forcible  maji,'  even  though  his  force  proceeds  from  a  wrong 
source  and  sets  in  an  altogether  wron^  airection,  it  yet  loathes 
a  luke-wai^m  earnestness,  a  counterfeited  enthusiasm.  One  of 
the  most  telling  characters  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  En- 
glish comedies  is  Mr.  Forcible  Feeble.  Take  away  from  the 
man  who  goes  now  by  the  name  of  reformer — the  hnlf- 
educated  man  who  sees  the  truth  but  not  the  whole  truth — 
.  take  away  from  him  his  force,  and  you  take  away  his  muscular 
system.     He  instantaneously  collapses  into  a  flabby  pulp. 

It  is  this  penetrating  quality  then,  which  renders  discourse 
effective.  And  the  preacher  is  the  man,  above  all  men,  who 
should  be  characterized  by  it,  if  the  theory  which  we  have 
laid  down  respecting  the  origin  of  power,  is  the  true  one. 
The  preacher  who  studies  and  ponders  the  Bible  as  a  whole 
will  not  be  a  half-educated  man.  He  will  not  see  great  ideas 
on  one  side,  but  on  all  sides,  because  they  are  so  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures.  Whatever  power  he  derives  from  the  con- 
templation of  inspired  truth  will  be  legitimate,  and  it  will  be 
regulated.  His  force  will  not  be  lawless  and  without  an  aim, 
like  that  of  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  mere  speculations. 
His  power  will  be  like  power  in  material  nature.  The  forces 
of  nature  are  denominated,  indifferently,  forces  or  laws  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Biblical  mind  is  one  with  eternal  law  and 
eternal  truth. 

A  striking  writer  of  the  present  age  furnishes  an  eiLample 
which,  in  the  way  ot  contrast,  throws  light  upon  the  partic- 
ular aspect  of  the  subject  we  are  considering.  We  allude  to 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Force — intense  penetration  and  incisive 
keenness — is  the  secret  of  hi^  influence  over  the  vounger 
class  of  educated  men.    Take  these  away  from  his  thoughts, 
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contemplating  those  objective  and  eternal  idens  to  wbich  it  is 

C re-conformed  by  its  rational  structure.  If  tbe  hnman  mind, 
y  a  hard,  conynlsive  effort,  analogous  to  the  dead  lift  in 
mechanics,  attempts  to  create  thought  and  feeling,  without  any 
contemplation ;  if  it  attempts  to  think  and  to  feel,  withoiit 
beholding  the  proper  objects  of  thought  and  feelinjg,  it  fails 
of  necessity.  The  mind  cannot  think  successfully,  without  aa 
object  of  thought ;  the  heart  cannot  feel  strongly  and  truly 
without  an  object  of  feeling.  There  can  be  no  manife^ttation 
of  power  therefore,  and  no  force  in  tlie  finite  mind,  except  as 
it  has  been  nourished,  stimulated,  and  strengthened  by  an 
object  othc*r  than  itself. 

The  history  of  philosophical  speculation  teaches  no  truth 
more  plain  or  important  than  this,  viz.  :  that  infoilation,  iso- 
lation, and  subjedive  processes  generally,  are  destructive  of  all 
energy  and  vitality  in  the  created  mind,  while  communion 
with  real  and  solid  verities  promotes  both.  Take,  for  example, 
tlie  systems  of  idealism  in  philosophy.  These  proceed  upon 
the  hypothe^»is  that  the  truth  lies  ultimately  in  the  subjecty 
and  not  in  the  object ;  that,  in  reality,  there  is  no  object 
except  what  the  mind  makes  for  itself ;  that  we  reach  truth 
by  isolating  the  intellect  from  all  objective  realities,  and  sim- 
ply creating  from  within.  The  mental  processes,  upon  this 
theory,  become  speculative  instead  of  contemplative.  The 
mental  products,  upon  this  theory,  are  pure  figments — the 
manufactures  of  the  human  mind — and  have  no  more  absolute 
reality  than  a  brain-image.  All  such  thinking  is  destitute  of 
true  force  and  vitality,  because  it  is  exercised  oy  the  mind 'in 
insulation  and  isolation  from  the  world  of  outward  truth  and 
being.  There  is  mental  action  enough,  but  no  intuition.  Tbe 
mind  sees  nothing,  but  images  everything.  The  intellect 
spins  with  great  intensity  upon  its  own  axis,  but  it  makes 
no  other  movement.  There  is  incesssaut  motion,  but  no 
propcress. 

This  abstract  discussion  might  be  prolonged,  but  sufficient 
has  been  snid  to  justify,  and  show  the  grounds  of  the  position 
with  which  we  started,  viz.  :  that  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  issues  ultimately  from  the  truth  and  reality  which  it 
contemplates  ;  that  no  finite  mind  can  be  energetic  in  its 
manifestations  that  does  not  first  behold  objective  truth.  All 
attempts  to  be  forceful  by  mere  speculation;  by  an  intellectual 
activity  that  falls  short  of  a  direct  intuition  of  an  objective 
reality;  must  fail.  And  this,  because  the  human  mind  is  rather 
a  capacity  than  a  self-sufficient  fullness.  It  was  made  to 
receive  truth  into  itself,  and  not  to  originate  it  out  of  itself. 
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Tiio  human  mind  is  recipient  in  its  nature,  and  not  creative  ; 
it  beholds  truth,  but  it  aoes  not  make  it. 

What,  now,  is  the  application  of  thej*e  principles  to  sacred 
eloquence?  What  connection  has  this- philogiophic  theory 
with  the  matter  of  style  in  the  preacher?  We  shall  be  able 
to  answer  this  question  by  considering  the  I'aot  that  the  writ- 
ten revelation  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  sacred  orator, 
that  the  world  of  nature  does  to  the  philosopher.  The  Bible 
i.s  something  objective  to  the  human  mind,  and  not  a  mass 
of  subjective  thinking  which  human  re-ason  has  originated. 
Revelation  is  not  a  particular  phase  or  development  of  the 
finite  intellect,  like  tne  origination  of  a  new  form  ot  govei-n- 
nient,  or  a  new  school  of  philosophy.  It  is  not  one  ibid  of 
the  varied  unfolding  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  same 
piece  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  divine  wisdom  given  to 
man,  out  and  out,  to  be  received  by  him  and  taken  up  into 
his  mental  structure,  for  purposes  of  religious  renovation  and 
growth.  Human  reason,  therefore,  is  the  subject,  or  the 
knowing  agent,  and  the  Scriptures  are  the  object,  or  the  thing 
to  be  known. 

All  true  power,  consequently,  in  the  sacred  orator,  springs 
from  this  body  of  objective  verity.  It  is  not  by  a  speculative, 
but  by  a  Biblical  process,  that  he  is  to  make  a  powerful  im- 
pression upon  the  popular  mind.  The  neglect  of  revelation, 
and  an  endeavor  to  spin  out  matter  from  his  own  brain, 
by  processes  of  ratiocination,  must  result  in  feeble  discourse. 
The  oratorical  power  of  the  preacher  depends  upon  his 
recipiency  ;  upon  his  contemplation  of  those  ideas  and  doc- 
trines which  the  Supreme  Mind  has  communicated  to  the 
created  and  dependent  spirit ;  upon  his  clearly  beholding 
them,  and  receiving  through  this  intuition  a  fund  of  know- 
ledge and  of  force  of  which  he  is  naturally  destitute. 

Hence  the  preacher's  first  duty,  in  respect  to  the  property 
of  style  under  consideration,  is  to  renaer  himself  a  Biblical 
student.  The  term  is  not  employed  here  in  its  narrower 
signification,  to  denote  one  who  is  learned  in  the  literary  ex- 
ternals of  the  Bible,  and  nothing  more.  A  genuine  Biblical 
student  is  both  Hn  exegete  and  a  dogmatic  theologian.  He  is  one 
whose  mind  is  continually  receiving  the  whole  body  of  Holy 
Writ  into  itself  in  a  living  and  genial  way,  and  who  for  this 
reason  is  becoming  more  and  more  energetic  in  his  methods 
of  contemplation,  and  more  and  more  forcible  in  his  modes 
of  presentation.  A  truly  mighty  sacred  orator  is  "  mighty  in 
the  ScripturesJ'  By  this  is  not  meant  that  a  preacher  whose 
memory  is  tenacious,  and  holds  a  great  number  of  texts  which 
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be  can  repeat  readily,  is  necessarily  a  powerful  orator.  Ex- 
cessive quotation  of  Scripture  is  as  injurious  to  true  living 
force  in  a  sermon,  as  pertinent  and  choice  quotation  is  con- 
ducive to  it.  Scripture  should  not  lie  in  the  preacher's  mind 
in  the  form  of  congregated  atoms,  but  of  liviu^,  salieot 
energies.  True  Biblical  knowledge  is  dynamic,  and  not 
atomic.  There  is  no  better  word  to  denote  its  nature,  than 
the  word  imbue.  The  mind,  by  long-contiaued  contempktioii 
of  revelation,  is  steeped  in  Divine  wisdom,  and  saturated 
with  it. 

Now,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as  this  imparts 
power  to  the  sacred  orator,  which  manifests  itself  in  force  of 
style,  for  the  following  reasons  :  In .  the  first  place.  Biblical 
truth  is  not  speculative  but  intuitional  and  contemplative. 
There  is  not  a  single  abstraction  in  the  Scriptures.     The 
Bible  is  a  revelation  of  actual  facts  and  practical  doctrines. 
When,  conseauently,  the  action  of  the  preacher's   mind  if 
that  of  simply  beholding   facts,  and  simply  contemplatiog 
doctrines,  it  strengthens  instead  of  exhausting  itself.    If  the 
sermonizing  process  were  purely  speculative  ;  if  the  preacher 
were  called  upon,  as  he  is  on  the  rationalistic  theory,  to  make 
a  revelation  instead  of  proclaiming  one  ;  the  inherent  insuffi- 
ciency  of  the  finite  mind  would  soon  appear.     Rationalism, 
therefore — the  theory  that  all  revelation  must  be  subjective, 
the   production  of  the   human  reason — is  the  worst  of  all 
theories  for  the  sacred  orator.     It  forces  him  to  seek  his  ma- 
terials where  they  cannot   be  found.     More  tyrannical  than 
the  Egyptian  taskmaster,  it  compels  him  to  make  bricks  not 
only  without  straw,  but  without  clay.     The  command  of  God 
is  otherwise.     "  Preach  the  preaching"  that  I  bid  thee  ;  behold 
these  facts  and  these  truths  which  have   an  existence  and 
reality   independent  of  the  individual  mind  ;  look  at  them 
steadily  and  long  until  their  meaning  is  seen  and  their  power 
felt ;  and  then  simply  proclaim  them;  simply  preach  tnera." 
The  preacher  is  a  herald^  and  his  function  is  proclamation. 
In  this  way,  the  ideas  which  he  presents  to  his  fellow  men 
augment  instead  of  diminishing  his  strength.     He  gives  no 
faster   than   he   receives.      He  simply  suffers  divine  truth, 
which   is  never  feeble  and  never  fails,  to  pass  through  his 
mind,  as   a  medium  of  communication,   to  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  men. 

In  the  second  place,  this  knowledge  and  reception  of  the 
Bible  as  an  objective  revelation  imparts  power  to  the  preach- 
er's mind  and  force  to  his  style,  because  Biblical  truth  is  more 
living   and   energetic    than   any  other  species.     A  full    dis- 
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cussion  of  this  position  would  carry  us  over  an  immense  ex- 
panse. The  field,  moreover,  has  been  of  late  so  much  plough- 
ed and  worked,  that  its  fertility  is  somewhat  impaired. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  ministry  itself  has  been  too 
much   occupied  with  eulogizing  the  Scriptures.     All  mere 

fianegyrics,  as  Swift  has  said,  contain  an  iniusion  of  poppy, 
t  would  be  better,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  cease  these  attempts 
to  render  the  sun  luminous.  It  would  be  better,  if  the  min- 
istry would  so  imbue  themselves  with  the  Bible  itself,  and 
would  so  reproduce  it  in  their  preachine,  that  the  endeavor 
to  prove  it  to  be  a  powerful  book  would  be  a  palpable  and 
tedious  superfluity. 

While,  however,  there  is  little  need  of  the  preacher's  prov- 
ing to  the  popular  mind  that  revealed  truth  is  highly  ener- 
gizing in  its  nature  and  influence,  there  is  perhaps  all  the 
more  need  that  he  prove  it  to  his  own  mind.  Even  while  he 
is  formally  establisning  this  position  to  his  audience,  he  may 
be  the  greatest  unbeliever  of  them  all.  Indeed,  that  preacher 
is  most  liable  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  eulogist  of  the  Bible 
who  finds  little  interest  for  his  mind,  and  his  heart,  in  its 
distinguishing  doctrines.  The  man  whose  whole  soul  is  in- 
tensely Biblical ;  the  man  into  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
texture  the  substance  of  revelation  has  been  woven ;  the 
man  in  whom  the  written  word  has  become  incarnate  ;  this 
man  is  not  the  one  to  hyperbolize  and  elocutionize  about  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  the  preacher  who  harps  most  upon  this 
string,  who  most  needs  to  understand  the  note  he  is  sound- 
ing. 

While,  therefore,  he  says  little  about  it,  the  sacred  orator 
should  really  know  and  feel  that  revealed  truth  is  the  most 
profoundly  energizing  influence  which  his  mind  can  come 
under.  He  should  find  the  hiding-place  of  power  in  the  Bib- 
lical ideas  of  God's  personality,  and  man's  responsibility  and 
guilt.  In  proportion  as  his  mind  becomes  Biblical  in  its  con- 
ceptions upon  these  two  subiects,  will  he  be  an  intense  preach- 
er,  and  a  living  preacher,  and  a  powerful  preacher.  But  if, 
instead  of  contemplating  the  view  presented  in  the  written 
word,  of  the  character  of  God  and  man,  he  attempts  to  reach 
the  truth  upon  these  themes  by  a  merely  speculative  process, 
he  will  fall  either  into  pantheism  or  deism.  And  neither  of 
these  schemes  is  compatible  with  any  vital  and  powerful 
address  to  men  upon  reli^ous  subjects.  Saying  nothing  of 
the  influence  of  pantheistic  and  rationalizing  methods  upon 
moral  and  religious  character,  it  is  indisputable  that  they  are 
the  death  of  eloquence.    Neither  naturalism  nor  rationalism 
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has  ever  thrilled  the  common  mind  from  the  roBtrnm.  Theie 
cannot  be,  and  as  matter  of  fact  there  never  has  been,  anj 
vivid  and  electrical  discourse  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  when 
the  preacher  has  denied  or  doubted  the  truth  of  the. revealed 
representations  of  God's  nature  and  man's  character.  On  the 
contrary,  all  tlie  high  and  commanding  eloquence  of  Uie 
Christian  church  has  sprung  out  of  an  intuition  like  that  of 
Paul  and  Luther — a  mode  of  conceiving  and  speaking  of  6^ 
and  man,  and  their  mutual  relations,  that  resulted  eutirelj 
from  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures. 

Having  directed  attention  to  that  theory  of  retilism  in 
philosophy  which  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  an  actaal 
object,  and  is  opposed  to  all  merely  speculative  and  idealising 
methods  ;  and  after  showing  that  in  the  instance  of  the 
sacred  orator,  all  his  power  and  eloquence  must  take  iu 
origin  in  an  objective  revelation,  and  not  in  the  operations  of 
the  unassisted  and  isolated  human  intellect,  it  will  be  appro- 
priate to  consider  very  briefly  some  characterietics  of  tbat 
property  of  style  which  we  are  discussing.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  pointing  out 
where  power  lies,  and  what  is  the  true  method  of  coming  into 
possession  of  it  we  have  to  some  extent  exhibited  it8  eesential 
nature.  Force,  generally,  cannot  be  disconnected  from  ite 
sources,  and  cannot  easily  be  described.  The  orator  can  be 
directed  to  that  sort  of  self-discipline,  and  that  method  of 
thinking,  and  those  objects  of  thought,  from  which  power 
springs  of  itself,  but  the  living  energy  itself  cannot  be  so 
pictured  out  to  him  that  he  will  be  able  to  attain  it  from  the 
mere  description.  No  drawing  h:is  yet  been  made  of  the  force 
of  gravitation.  Tlie  best  and  only  true  definition  of  life  is  to 
show  signs  of  life  :  and  the  best  and  only  definition  of  power 
is  a  manifestation  of  it. 

The  principal  quality  in  a  forcible  style,  and  that  which  first 
strikes  our  attention,  is  penetration.  While  listening  to  a 
speaker  of  whom  this  property  is  a  characteristic,  our  minds 
seem  to  be  pricked  as  with  needles,  and  pierced  as  with 
javelins.  His  thoughts  cut  through  the  more  dull  and  apa- 
thetic parts,  into  the  quick,  and  produce  a  keen  sensation. 
Force  is  electrical ;  it  permeates  and  thrills.  A  speaker, 
destitute  of  energy,  never  produces  such  a  peculiar  sensation 
as  this.  He  may  please  by  the  even  flow  of  his  descriptions 
and  narrations,  and  by  the  elegance  of  his  general  method 
and  style  ;  but  our  feeling  is  merely  that  of  complacency. 
We  are  conscious  of  a  quiet  satisfaction  as  we  listen,  and  of  a 
soft  and  tranquil  pleasure  of  mind  as  he  closes,  but  of  noUang 
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more.  He  has  not  cut  sharply  into  the  heart  of  his  subject, 
and  consequently  he  has  not  cut  sharply  into  the  heart  of  his 
hearer. 

The  principal,  perhaps  the  sole,  caui«e  of  the  success  of  the 
radical  orator  of  the  present  day  with  his  audience,  is  his 
force.  He  is  a  man  of  one  lone  idea,  and  if  this  happens  to 
be  a  great  and  fundamental  one,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  is  ap- 
prehended upon  one  of  its  sides  only.  As  a  consequence  he 
is  an  intense  man ;  a  forcible  man.  His  utterances  penetrate. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  among  this  class  some  of  less  earnest 
spirit,  and  less  energetic  temper  ;  amateur  reformers  who 
wish  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind  from  motives 
of  mere  vanity.  Such  men  are  exceedingly  feeble,  and 
soon  desist  from  their  undertaking.  For  while  the  common 
mind  is  ever  ready,  too  ready,  to  listen  to  a  really  earnest  and 
forcible  maji/  even  though  bis  force  proceeds  from  a  wrong 
source  and  sets  in  an  altogether  wrong  airection,  it  yet  loathes 
a  luke-wai^m  earnestness,  a  counterfeited  enthusiasm.  One  of 
the  most  telling  characters  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  En- 
glish comedies  is  Mr.  Forcible  Feeble.  Take  away  from  the 
man  who  goes  now  by  the  name  of  reformer — the  half- 
educated  man  who  sees  the  truth  but  not  the  whcle  truth — 
.  take  away  from  him  his  force,  and  you  take  away  his  muscular 
system.     He  instantaneously  collapses  into  a  flabby  pulp. 

It  is  this  penetrating  qmility  then,  which  renders  discourse 
effective.  And  the  preacher  is  the  man,  above  all  men,  who 
should  be  characterized  by  it,  if  the  theory  which  we  have 
laid  down  respecting  the  origin  of  power,  is  the  true  one. 
The  preacher  who  studies  and  ponders  the  Bible  as  a  whole 
will  not  be  a  half-educated  man.  He  will  not  see  great  ideas 
on  one  side,  but  on  all  sides,  because  they  are  so  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures.  Whatever  power  he  derives  from  the  con- 
templation of  inspired  truth  will  be  legitimate,  and  it  will  be 
regulated.  His  force  will  not  be  lawless  and  without  an  aim, 
like  that  of  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  mere  speculations. 
His  power  will  be  like  power  in  material  nature.  The  forces 
of  nature  are  denominated,  indifierently,  forces  or  laws  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Biblical  mind  is  one  with  eternal  law  and 
eternal  truth. 

A  striking  writer  of  the  present  age  furnishes  an  eiLample 
which,  in  the  way  ot  contrast,  throws  light  upon  the  partic- 
ular aspect  of  the  subject  we  are  considering.  We  allude  to 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Force — intense  penetration  and  incisive 
keenness — is  the  secret  of  his  influence  over  the  younger 
class  of  educated  men.    Take  these  away  from  his  thoughts. 
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and  there  is  not  enough  of  depth,  comprehensiveness,  and 
originality  in  them,  to  account  for  the  impression  which  he 
has  made,  as  an  author,  upon  his  generation.  But  this  force 
in  Carlyle  is,  after  all,  wholly  subjective,  and  therefore  apaa- 
modic.  It  does  not  originate  from  a  living  reception  into  his 
mind,  of  the  great  body  of  objective  and  revealed  truth. 
Suppose  that  that  intellect  were  truly  contemplative  ;  sup* 

Eose  that  it  had  brooded  over  those  two  single  ideas  of  the 
divine  personality  and  human  guilt,  with  their  immense  impli- 
cation, what  a  difference  there  would  be  in  the  quantity  and 
the  Quality  of  its  force.  How  much  broader  and  deeper 
would  be  its  intuition  j  how  much  more  practical  and  influen- 
tial would  be  its  projects  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
man ;  how  much  more  permanent  would  be  its  influence  in 
literary  history. 

For  the  force  in  this  instance  is  convulsive,  and  of  the 
nature  of  a  spasm.  It  is  the  force  of  a  fury,  and  not  of  an 
angel.  The  muscle  is  bravely  kept  tight-drawn  by  an  intense 
volition,  and  for  a  while  there  is  the  appearance  of  self-eufGcient 
power.  But  the  creature  is  finite,  and  a  slight  tremor  be- 
comes visible,  and  the  cord  finally  slackens.  The  human  mind 
needs  to  repose  upon  something  greater,  deeper,  grander 
than  itself,  and  when,  either  from  a  false  theory  or  from  human 
pride,  or  from  both,  there  is  not  this  recumbency  upon  ob- 
jective and  eternal  truth,  its  inherent  finiteness  and  feebleness 
sooner  or  later  appear.  The  created  mind  may  endeavour  to 
make  up  for  this  want  of  inward  power,  by  a  stormy  and 
passionate  energy  ;  but  time  id  long,  and  truth  is  infinite, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  overtasked,  because  unassisted,  intel- 
lect gives  out,  and  its  possessor,  weary  and  broken  by  its 
struggles  and  convulsions,  rushes  to  tlie  other  extreme  of 
tired  and  hopeless  scepticism,  and  cries  with  Macbeth  : 

'*  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player 
That  stmts  and  treia  his  hoar  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury 
Signifying  nothing."* 

*  The  defect  in  this  unnatural  force  displays  itself  in  the  rhetoric  as  well  as 
the  philosophy  of  the  writer  in  question.  His  style  corresponds  to  his  thought 
We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  German-English  phraseology  which  seems  now  to 
have  become  a  second  nature  with  Carlyle.  This  characteristio  is  anduly 
magnified  by  critics,  and  is  by  no  means  the  principal  fault  in  his  manner.  It 
can  be  endured  in  him,  though  utterly  unendurable  in  his  imitators.  We  allude 
rather  to  the  exaggeration  and  spasmodic  contortion  which  appear  m  his 
st^le,  especially  in  his  later  productions.  It  is  the  tug  and  strain  to  be  fortnble 
without  calm  inward  power.  It  is  the  effort  to  cut  and  penetrate  to  the  core, 
without  really  doing  so.  His  style  wears  the  appearance  of  a  derire  to  be 
tremendously  strong.  The  aspiration  is  infinite,  but  tiie  performaaoe  is  inilni- 
tesimal. 
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The  Christian  mind  is  preserved  from  this  fault  of  unnat- 
ural and  feeble  forcefulness  because  it  has  received  into  itself 
a  complete  system  of  truth  and  doctrine.    Any  mind  that  is 
Biblical  is  i2>so /ado  comprehensive  and  all-surveying.    Its 
power  originates  from  a  full  view.    Its  intensity  springs  from 
an  intuition  that  is  both  central  and  peripheral.    And  the 
times  demand  this  quality  in  the  pulpit  orator.    Rapidity  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  mental  processes  of  this  generation. 
An  age  that  is  itself  full  of  energy  craves  an  eloquence  that 
is  powerful.    And  this  power  must  be  pure  and  sustained. 
The  energy  must  display  itself  through  every  fibre  and  the 
whole  fabric.    The  sermon  should  throb  with  a  robust  life. 
But  it  will  not,  until  the  preacher  has  inhaled  into  his  own 
intellect  the  energy  and  intensity  of  revealed  ideas,  and  then 
has  dared  to  strip  away  from  the  matter  in  which  this  force 
is  embodied  everything  that  impedes  its  working.    Powerful 
writers  are  plain.    The  fundamental  properties  of  style  are 
interlinked  ;  and  he  who  has  secured  plainness  will  secure, 
force,  while  a  failure  to  attain  the  former  carries  with  it  the- 
failure  to  attain  the  latter. 

III.  The  third  fundamental  property  of  style  is  heatUy.^  The 
best  definition  that  has  been  given  of  beauty  is  that  of  the 
Roman  school  of  painting,  namely,  Upiu,  vdCtmo — ^multitude 
in  unity.  The  essential  principle  of  beauty  is  that  by  which 
all  the  manifoldness  and  variety  in  an  object  is  moulded  into, 
unity  and  simplicity.  Take  a  paintine,  for  example.  In  this 
object  there  are  a  great  many  particular  elements.  There  is 
color  of  many  varieties,  and  many  shades  of  the  same  variety. 
There  is  the  blending  aad  contrast  of  these  colors,  so  as  to 

E reduce  the  varieties  of  light  and  shade.  There  is  a  general 
armony  of  tints,  and  a  pleasing  texture  in  the  objects  ex- 
hibited in  the  picture.  Again,  there  are,  in  this  painting,  a 
great  many  lines  as  well  as  colors— curved  lines  and  right 
lines — indeed  all  the  geometrical  elements,  intermingled  and 
in  every  variety  of  relation  to  each  other.  Again,  in  this 
painting  a  great  many  .different  properties  of  matter  are 
represented.  Some  of  the  objects  in  it  are  compressed  and 
solid  ;  others  are  diffuse  and  airy;  some  are  colossal  aa^l  firm; 
others  are.  slender  and  slight;  some  are  rigid  and  immovable  ;- 
others  are  mobile  and  pliant.  Again,  there  are,  in  this 
painting,  a  variety  of  more  distinctively  intellectual  elements, 
such  as  proportion,  symmetry,  exactness,  neatness,  elegance, 
grace,  dignity,  sublimity. 

Here,  then,  if  we  have  regard  to  number  alone,  is  a  great 
sum  of  separate  items  or  dements,  in  this  painting.    Each  one 
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is  distinct  from  all  the  rest.  But  more  than  this,  these  items 
are  also  diverse  from  each  other.  The  sensuous  elements  of 
color  are  different  from  the  geometrical  elements  of  lines ;  and 
the  more  distinctively  intellectual  elements,  such  as  propor- 
tion, exactness  and  elegance,  are  different  from  both.  In  short) 
the  more  closely  we  analyze  this  painting,  the  more  clearly 
shall  we  see  that  it  is  composed  of  a  great  amount  and  variety 
of  particulars.  If  we  look  at  its  items  and  elements,  we  shall 
see  that  as  an  object  it  is  manifold.  It  is  a  "  multitude"  of 
items  and  elements. 

And  yet,  if  it  is  a  beautiful  picture,  it  is  a  "  unity"  also.  As 
we  stand  before  a  great  painting  like  the  Last  Supper  of  Da 
Vinci,  e.  g.,  we  are  conscious  of  receiving  but  one  general 
impression.  We  do  not  receive  a  distinct  and  separate 
impression  from  each  one  of  these  items  and  elements  that 
constitute  its  manifoldness,  but  a  general  and  total  impression. 
We  do  not  experience  a  hundred  thousand  impressions  from 
an  hundred  thousand  particulars.  We  see,  and  we  feel,  that 
the  work  is  a  unit}^.  It  breathes  one  spirit ;  it  is  pervaded 
by  one  tone.  It  is,  according  to  the  definition  with  which  we 
began,  *'  multitude  in  unity,"  and  hence  it  is  beautiful. 

For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while,  and  so  long  as,  we  are 
busy  with  the  particulars  alone,  we  perceive  no  beauty.  That 
analytic  process,  while  it  is  going  on,  prevents  any  aasthetic 
perception  and  pleasure.  So  long  as  we  are  counting  up  the 
it^ms  of  this  multitude,vand  before  we  have  come  to  the  intui- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  whole  work,  we  are  unconscious  of 
its  beauty.  It  is  not  until  the  analysis  stops  and  the  synthe- 
sis begins;  it  is  not  until  we  are  aware  that  all  this  multitude 
of  particulars  has  been  moulded  by  the  one  idea  of  the  artist's 
imagination,  into  a  single  breathing  unity,  that  we  feel  the 
beauty  that  is  in  the  painting.  If  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
could  never  get  beyond  this  analysis  of  particulars  ;  could 
never  do  anything  more  than  enumerate  these  items  ;  it  could 
never  experience  the  feeling  of  beauty.  If  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  were  merely  a  brute's  eye,  merely  receiving  the 
impressions  made  by  the  items  and  elements  of  the  vision,  it 
could  never  perceive  the  beautiful.  The  brute's  eye  is  im- 
pressed by  the  manifoldness  of  the  object  or  the  scene,  but 
never  by  the  unity.  As  it  roves  over  the  landscape  spread 
out  before  it,  the  eye  of  the  animal  is  undoubtedly  subject  to 
the  same  sensuous  and  particular  impressions  with  the  eye  of 
a  Raphael ;  and  perhaps  if  the  brute  were  capable  of  analyz-* 
ing  and  enumerating,  it  might  detect  the  greater  portion  of 
those  elements  that  make  up  the  manifoldness  of  the  picture. 
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But  the  modifying  power  is  wanting.  That  unifying  princi- 
ple which  can  mould  these  elements  into  a  unity,  and^bring 
simplicity  into  this  diffusion  and  separation  of  particulars,  has 
not  been  given  to  the  brute. 

We  have  thus  briefly  examined  this  definition  of  beauty, 
not  merely  because  it  is  the  most  philosophical  of  any  that 
has  been  given,  but  because  it  is  the  most  useful  and  safest 
definition  lor  the  purposes  of  the  orator,  and  particularly  of  the 
sacred  orator.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  to  regard  beauty  as 
mere  ornamentation;  as  something  that  is  added  to  other  prop-, 
erties,  instead  of  growing  out  of  them.  Hence,  it  is  too 
much  the  habit  to  cultivate  the  beautiful  in  isolation — to  set  it 
up  before  the  mind  as  an  independent  quality,  and  to  make 
every  other  quality  subservient  to  it.  In  no  department  is 
this  habit  more  pernicious,  and  fatal  to  true  success,  than  in 
rhetoric. 

This  habit  is  based,  partly  at  least,  upon  a  wrong  conception 
of  beauty.  It  is  not  defined  in  accordance  with  its  essential 
principle,  but  rather  in  accordance  with  its  more  superficial 
characteristics.  Beauty,  with  too  many,  is  that  which  orna- 
ments, which  decks  out  and  sets  off,  plainness  and  force,  or 
whatever  the  other  properties  may  be  with  which  it  hap- 
pens to  be  juxta-posed.  But  if  the  definition  that  has  been 
given  be  the  true  one,  beauty  is  rather  an  inevitable  accom- 
paniment, than  a  labored  decoration.  It  has  a  spontaneous 
origin.  It  springs  into  existence  whenever  the  mind  has  suc- 
cceeded  in  imparting  the  properties  of  unity  and  simplicity  to 
a  multitude  of  particulars  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are 
destitute  of  these  properties.  But  unity  and  simplicity  are 
substantial  properties  ;  they  have  an  intrinsic  worth:  True 
beauty,  therefore,  springs  into  existence  at  the  very  time  that 
the  mind  is  seeking  to  impart  to  the  object  of  its  attention, 
its  most  sterling  and  necessary  characteristics.  It  does  not 
arise  when  the  mind  is  neglecting  essential  and  necessary 
characteristics,  and  is  aiming  at  an  isolated  and  an  indepen- 
dent decoration. 

Take  the  case  of  the  sacred  orator,  and  see  how  true  this  posi- 
tion is.  Suppose  that  the  preacher,  in  the  composition  of  a  ser- 
mon, altogetner  or  in  part  neglects  the  necessary  property  of 
unity,  and  endeavors  to  superinduce  upon  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  materials  which  he  has  gathered  together,  the  element  and 
property  of  beauty.  By  the  supposition,  he  has  not  moulded 
these  materials  in  the  least.  There  they  lie — a  great  "  multi- 
tude" of  items  and  paticulars— -but  the  inind  of  the  preacher 
has  infused  through  them  no   unifying  and  no  simplifying 
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principle.  There  is  multitude,  manifoldness,  variety,  but  there 
18  no  unity.  Now  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  compose  a 
beautiful  oration  in  this  manner.  He  may  decorate  as  much 
as  he  pleases  ;  he  may  cull  words,  and  invent  metaphors,  and 
wire-draw  metaphors  into  similes  ;  he  may  toil  over  his  work 
until  he  is  ^ray,  but  he  cannot,  upon  this  method,  compose  a 
truly  beautiful  work.  So  long  as  this  sermon  is  destitute  of  a 
moulding  and  unifying  principle,  which  assimilates  and  com- 
bines this  multituae  of  particulars  into  a  whole,  into  a  simple 
and  pure  unit,  it  cannot  be  made  beautiful.  So  long  as  tois 
sermon  is  destitute  of  unity,  it  must  be  destitute  of  beauty. 

The  course  which  the  sermonizcfr  should  take  in  this  case  is 
plain.  He  should  cease  this  effort  to  ornament  this  aggegate 
of  separate  items  and  particulars,  and  begin  to  reduce  them 
into  unity  and  simplicity  of  form.  This  is  no  time  for  him  to 
be  thinking  about  the  beauty  of  his  sermon.  If  he  will  cease 
altogether  to  think  about  it,  and  will  aim  at  those  necessarv 
and  essental  properties  which  his  sermon  as  yet  lacks,  he  will 
find  in  the  end  tnat  a  real  and  true  beauty  has  spontaneously 
sprung  into  existence.  He  who  finds  beauty  shall  lose  it,  but 
he  who  loses  beauty  shall  find  it.  He  who  is  prematurely 
anxious  to  secure  beauty  will  fail ;  but  he  whose  anxiety  has 
respect  first  to  the  necessary  properties  of  style  will  find 
beauty  following  in  their  train,  as  the  shadow  follows  the 
substance. 

For  it  is  plain  that  iust  in  proportion  as  the  sermon  rounds 
into  unity,  does  it  swell  into  beauty.  It  pleases  the  taste  and 
the  sense  for  the  beautiful,  just  in  proportion  as  the  unifying 
and  simplifying  process  goes  on.  The  eye,  at  first,  sees  no 
form  or  comeliness  in  the  multitude  of  materials,  because  they 
are  a  mere  multitude ;  because  they  are  arranged  upon  no 
method,  and  moulded  by  no  principle  of  unity.  But,  gradually, 
the  logic  of  the  preacher's  mind  penetrates  and  pervades  the 
mass  of  particulars  ;  the  homogeneous  elements  are  assimila- 
ted, and  the  heterogeneous  are  sloughed  ofi":  the  vital  currents 
of  a  system  and  a  method  begin  to  plaj^  tnrough  the  parts, 
and  the  work  now  takes  on  a  roundedf  unity  and  a  chaste  sim- 
plicity. And  now  for  the  first  time  beauty  begins  to  appear. 
The  sermon  is  seen  to  be  a  beautiful  production,  because  it  is 
one,  and  simple,  in  its  structure  and  impression. 

Thus  it  appears  that  true  beauty  is  not  an  ornament  washed 
on  from  without,  but  an  efllux  from  within.  The  effort  to  be 
methodical  results  in  beauty.  The  endeavor  after  unity 
results  in  beauty.  The  effort  to  be  simple  results  in 
beauty.      But   method,  unity,   and   simplicity,  are   essential 
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properties.  True  beauty  in  rhetoric,  therefore,  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  accompaniment  of  scjid  and  substantial  charac- 
teristics, both  in  the  matter  and  in  the  form.  It  is  found  in 
every  composition  that  is  characterized  by  "  unity  in  multi- 
tude," and  by  simplicity  in  complexity. 

Having  thus  stated  and  explained  this  definition  of  beauty, 
we  proceed  to  notice  some  of  its  excellences  and  advantages. 

1.  And,  first,  it  is  a  safe  definition  for  the  orator.  There  is 
no  property  in  style  so  liable  to  be  iniured  and  spoiled  by  ex- 
cess, as  beauty.  The  orator  cannot  be  too  plain,  or  too  for- 
cible ;  but  he  may  be  too  •beautiful.  The  aesthetic  nature, 
unlike  the  rational  or  the  moral,  may  be  too  much  developed. 
The  development  of  the  taste  and  imagination  must  be  a  Bym- 
metrical  one,  in  order  to  be  a  just  and  true  one.  If  the  aes- 
thetic processes  should  exceedf  their  true  proportion,  and  ab- 
sorb into  themselves  all  the  rational  and  moral  processes  of 
the  human  soul,  so  that  it  should  become  wholly  imaginative 
and  merely  aesthetic,  this  would  be  an  illegitimate  and  false 
development.  The  true  proportion,  in  this  instance,  is  a 
subordination  of  the  imagination  and  the  taste  to  the  purpos- 
es and  aims  of  the  rational  and  moral  faculties.  If,  now,  it 
be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  proportion  is  equally  required  in 
the  rational  and  moral  processes  of  the  soul ;  that  the  reason 
ought  not  to  absorb  the  imagination  any  more  than  the  imagi- 
nation the  reason  ;  we  answer  that  this  cannot  happen.  For 
in  the  true  and  pure  development  of  the  rational  and  moral 
powers,  a  proper  and  suborainate  develoi)ment  of  the  imag- 
inative and  aesthetic  is  implied  and  necessitated.  A  true  and 
pure  development  of  the  rational  and  moral  nature  of  man 
would  inevitably  be  a  proportionate,  and  hence  a  beautiful  de- 
velopment. Reason  and  right  are  the  absolute  ;  and  in  de- 
veloping them,  all  things  that  rest  upon  them  are  developed 
also.    The  true  and  the  good  are  necessarily  beautiful. 

But  although  such  is  the  fact,  the  human  mind  is  too  un- 
willing to  trust  to  the  pure  and  chaste  beauty  of  truth  and 
reason.  It  lusts  after  a  divorced  and  an  independent  beauty. 
It  tends  to  an  excessive,  disproportioned,  unsubordinated 
development  of  the  aesthetic  sense.  The  influence  of  such 
a'^endency  upon  eloquence  and  oratory  is  pernicious  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  one  great  aim  of  a  true  and  high  theory 
of  eloquence  is  to  counteract  it.  And,  certainly,  that  de- 
finition of  beauty  which  makes  it  to  be  more  than  mere  deco- 
ration— which  regards  it  as  the  result  of  a  unifying  principle 
moulding  into  on©  a  great  multitude  of  particulars, — ^is  a  safe 
one  for  the  preacher,  m  the  respects  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
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There  is  no  danger  of  an  eaxxss  of  unity  and  method  in  the 
sermon.  The  closer  and  more  compact  the  materials;  the 
simpler  and  more  symmetrical  the  plan ;  the  better  the  sermon. 
These  characteristics  never  can  become  exorbitant ;  and  hence 
that  beauty  which  springs  out  of  them  can  never  become  an 
extravagant  and  false  ornamentation.  The  same  is  true  of 
simplicity.  This  shows  itself  more  in  the  style  and  diction 
of  a  sermon,  than  in  the  plan  and  its  parts.  But  can  there 
ever  be  too  much  of  chaste  and  pure  simplicity  in  the  lan- 
guage and  style  ?  The  more  there  is  of  this  property,  the 
nearer  does  the  work  approach  to  that  most  purely  beautiful 
of  all  the  productions  of  Grecian  art,  the  Ionic  column. 
Compare  the  Ionic  with  the  Corinthian  column,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  pure  and  excessive  beauty  is  apparent.  In 
the  Ionic  column,  the  unity  completely  pervades  and  masters 
the  manifoldness.  The  eve  is  not  distracted  by  complexity 
of  parts  or  a  multitude  oi  particulars,  but  rests  with  a  tran- 
quil complacency  upon  the  simple  oneness,  the  chaste,  pure 
beauty  oi  the  column.  In  the  Corinthian  column  there  is  not 
this  entire  pervasion  and  perfect  domination  of  the  manifold 
by  the  unity.  The  variety  of  parts  and  particulars  somewhat 
overflows  the  unity  of  the  whole.  There  is  too  much  deco- 
ration ;  the  8Dsthetic  sense  is  a  little  satiated ;  the  appetite  is 
a  little  palled ;  the  eye  does  not  experience  that  entire  sat- 
isfaction in  taking  in  the  column  as  a  whole  which,  it  feels  on 
beholding  the  less  decorated  Ionic.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is 
not  so  clean,  so  nice,  so  elegant,  so  purely  and  simply  beautiful. 

The  definition  which  we  are  considering,  then,  is  a  safe  one 
in  its  influence,  because  it  insists  upon  the  presence  and  the 
presidency  of  the  idea  of  unity.  This  idea  logically  pre- 
cludes over-ornament.  It  precludes  an  excess  of  materials— 
too  much  variety,  too  mucli  manifoldness,  in  the  parts  and 
particulars.  And,  supposing  there  is  no  excess  in  the  amount 
of  materials;  supposing  the  manifold  elements  are  in  just 
proportion  ;  then  this  idea  and  principle  of  unity  precludes 
the  isolation,  the  disconnection,  the  independence  of  any 
of  them.  There  can  be  no  eoccesSy  according  to  this  definition. 
The  beauty  that  results  is  a  pure  and  a  safe  embellishment. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  definition  under  consideration 
is  a  us^nl  one  for  the  sacred  orator.  It  is  practically  avail- 
Ale  for  the  purposes  of  preaching.  For  it  teaches,  not  only 
that  unity  and  simplicity  are  essential  to  the  existence  of 
beauty,  but  that  the  effort  to  obtain  them  is  really  an  effort 
to  obtain  beauty.  The  definition  implies  that  success  in 
respect  to  unity — to  unity  that  is  thorough  and  perfdsive, 
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that  movlda  the  multitudes  of  materials — ^is  success  in  respect 
to  beauty. 

The  sacred  orator,  consequently,  knows  exactly  what  he 
needs  to  do,  in  order  to  secure  that  property  of  style  which 
we  are  considering.  And  this  is  of  more  importance  than  it 
might  at  first  seem.  For  it  is  more  difficult  to  proceed  in- 
telligently in  respect  to  the  precept :  "  Be  beautiful,"  than  in 
respect  to  the  precept:  "Be  plain,"  or:  "Be forcible."  Indeed, 
if  that  definition  of  beauty  which  we  are  recommending  be  re- 
jected, it  seems  to  us  that  the  mind  of  the  orator  must  be  per- 
plexed, when  he  is  desirous  of  imparting  this  property  to  his 
work.  How  shall  he  begin  to  render  his  oration  beautiful  ? 
and  when  shall  he  end  the  effort  ?  are  questions  that  are  an- 
swered not  only  the  most  safely,  but  the  most  intelligently, 
by  bidding  him  to  impart  the  greatest  possible  unity  to  it. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  other  property  or  charactei^istic  in 
beauty  so  prominent,  as  this  of  unity,  and  there  is  no  one 
that  is  so  distinct  and  easily  apprehensible. 

Let  the  preacher,  then,  adopt  this  definition,  because  it 
is  a  toorJdng  definition.  Let  him  see  and  believe,  that  all 
true  beauty  springs  naturally  from  unity  and  simplicity,  and 
then  let  him  act  accordingly.  Let  him  first  of  all  strive  to 
make  his  sermon  a  unit  and  a  whole,  so  far  as  its  plan  is 
concerned.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  succeeds  in  so  doing, 
will  he  construct  a  beautiful  plan  ;  a  plan  that  will  satisty 
the  sense  for  the  Beautiful,  at  the  very  time  that  it  satisfies 
the  logical  understanding.  Let  him  seek  to  render  this  prop- 
erty of  unity  pervading  and  perfusive,  so  far  as  style  and 
diction  are  concerned,  and  his  style  and  diction  will  be 
beautiful.  For  this  unifying  principle  working  thoroughly 
and  clear  to  the  edge,  like  the  principle  of  life  in  nature,  will 
display  itself  in  simplicity  of  style,  and  chastity,  and  purity 
of  diction.  And  is  not  such  a  style  and  diction  beautiful  ? 
If  style  and  diction  are  not  essentially  simple,  and  pure,  and 
chaste,  can  anv  possible  amount  of  ornamentation  ever  make 
them  beautiful  ?  Is  not  unity  pervading  the  manifoldness,  in 
this  instance  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  plan,  the  essence  and 
basis  of  beauty? 

3.  In  the  third  place,  this  definition  recommends  itself  to 
the  sacred  orator,  because  it  is  comprehensive.  We  have  seen 
in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  that  more  comprehensive  terms 
are  desirable  than  "perspicuity"  and  "energy,"  and  hence 
we  have  chosen  the  terms  "  plainness  "  and  "  force  "  to  denote 
those  properties  of  style  which  address  the  powers  of  cog- 
nition ana  feeling.     A  wider  and  more  comprehensive  term 
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than  ''elegance" — the  term  that  is  usually  associated  with 
"perspicuity  "  and  "energy," — is  also  needed  to  denote  that 
property  of  style  which  addresses  the  imagination  and 
asstnetic  nature,  and  hence  we  have  selected  the  term 
"beauty."  This  term  is  sufficiency  comprehensive  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  particulars,  each  of  which  is  pleasing  to 
the  taste. 

First  in  order  among  these  is  neatness.  This  property  in 
style  renders  it  clean  and  pure;  as  the  Latin  verb  mtea^ 
mtescOy  from  which  it  comes,  douotes.  This  purity  and  nice- 
ness,  as  some  of  the  meanings  of  the  Latin  verbs  indicate, 
may  become  a  very  bright  and  splendid  quality.  The  sculp* 
tor  may  cut  the  statue  so  very  cleanly,  and  impart  such  a 
high  neatness  to  it,  that  it  shall  actually  shine  and  gleam  like 
silver.  This  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  uses  of  the 
Latin  word,  and  shows  how  a  primarily  plain  property  may 
be  heightened  into  ornament  and  splendor.  The  passage 
from  neatness  to  elegance  is  very  easy  and  imperceptible, 
and,  like  elegance  itself,  neatness  is  a  property  that  is 
SBsthetic,  that  pleases  the  taste. 

And  this  conducts  to  the  second  particular  under  the  head 
of  beauty:  viz.  elegance.  The  etymology  of  this  word  shows 
its  meanine  to  be  kindred  to  that  of  neatness.  Elegant  is 
from,  6  and  ^^0.  Elegance  is  a  nice  choice.  The  elegant  is 
the  elect.  The  elegant  is  the  select.  Out  of  a  multitude  of 
particulars,  the  mo^t  fitting  is  chosen.  Under  the  influence 
of  that  principle  and  idea  of  unity,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
the  orator  selects  the  most  fitting  word — the  word   which 

Sromotes  the  simplicity  of  the  statement — and  thus  his 
iction  is  elegant.  Or,  under  the  influence  of  this  same  idea 
of  unity,  he  culls  the  most  suitable  metaphor  out  of  a  mul- 
titude, and  thus  his  illustration  is  elegant. 

The  third  particular  under  the  head  of  beauty,  is  grace. 
This  has  been  defined  to  be  beauty  in  motion.  When  we 
have  a  still  picture,  a  tranquil  repose  of  beauty,  there  is  no 
grace.  But  start  this  property  into  motion,  sxii  it  takes  on 
this  aspect.  We  sneak  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  and  a  grace- 
ful figure ;  we  speak  of  a  beautiful  color,  and  a  graceful  curve. 
The  color  is  still ;  the  curve  is  a  line,  and  the  !ine  is  a  point 
in  motion  according  to  the  old  geometry,  and  its  curved 
motion  is  graceful. 

Lastly,  there  is  what  we  must  denominate,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  beauty  proper^  or  specific  heauly.  We  cannot  here 
give  a  full  definition  of  this  element  in  the  general  conception 
of  the  Beautiful.  We  mean  by  it  more  than  neatness,  and  more 
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than  elegance.  Perhaps  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
ornament,  of  embellishment,  in  style  is  nearest  to  it.  It  is 
that  flush  of  color,  and  that  splendor  of  light,  which   are 

1)oured  over  the  discourse  of  a  highly  imaginative  mind — 
ike  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  exan^ple.  Placing  neatness 
as  the  lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  general  beauty,  then 
specific  beauty  would  be  the  last  and  highest  degree — ele- 

fance  and  grace  being  intermediate.  In  this  way,  the  term 
eauty  becomes  comprehensive,  and  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  rhetoric.  For,  every  orator  should  exhibit  something 
of  this  fundamental  property  of  style.  Even  the  least  ima- 
ginative preacher  should  discourse  in  a  manner  that  possesses 
some  of  these  elements  of  beauty — that  not  only  does  not 
offend  a  cultivated  taste,  but  that  satisfies  and  pleases  it. 
No  writer  or  speaker  should  be  debarred  from  the  Beautiful. 
It  is  a  legitimate  property  in  style,  and  should  appear  in  some 
of  its  qualities  and  degrees  in  ever^  man's  discourse. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  practical  application  of  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  beautiful.  And  what 
we  have  to  say  will  be  contained  in  several  rules  or  maxims. 

First,  the  preacher  should  always  make  beauty  of  style 
subservient  to  plainness  and  force.*  This  third  fundamental 
property  should  not  overflow  and  submerge  the  first  two.  In 
all  its  degrees,  from  neatness  up  to  beauty  in  the  stricter 
specific  sense,  it  should  contribute  to  render  discourse  clear 
to  the  understanding,  and  influential  upon  the  feelings.  The 
moment  that  this  property  of  beauty,  in  any  of  its  forms, 
oversteps  this  limit  of  subordination  and  subservience,  it  be- 
comes a  positive  fault  in  style.  Excessive  beauty  is  as  much 
a  defect  as  positive  deformity.  Showy,  gaudy  over-ornament 
is  as  much  a  fault  as  positive  ugliness. 

But,  in  following  the  definition  that  has  been  given,  beauty 
will  inevitably  be  subordinated  to  plainness  and  force  of  style. 
For,  no  more  of  neatness,  of  elegance,  of  grace,  and  of  em- 
bellishment, will  be  admitted  or  employed,  than  the  principles 
of  unity  and  simplicity  will  permit.  The  endeavor  to  impart 
oneness  to  the  sermon  throughout,  and  in  every  particular — 
the  effort  to  secure  unity  in  logic,  style,  ana  diction — will 
k^ep  out  all  extravagant  ornamentation.  The  endeavor  of 
the  preacher  after  harmony  and  simplicity — which  according 
to  the  definition  are  the  inmost  essence  of*^  beauty — will  allow 
no  beauty  to  characterize  his  sermon,  but  that  which  is  har- 
monious and  simple.  And  such  a  quality  as  this  is  subser- 
vent  to  plainness  and  force. 

Secondly,  the  degree  and  amount  of  beauty  in  style  should 
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accord  with  the  characteristics  of  the  individual.  The  style 
of  some  preachers  contains  more  of  the  Beautiful  than  that 
of  others,  and  ought  to.  For  there  are  differences  in  the 
mental  structure.  Some  minds  are  more  imaginative  and 
poetic  than  others.  Yet  every  mind  possesses  more  or  less 
of  imagination.  "  Even  the  dullest  wight "  says  Coleridge,  "is 
a  Shakspeare  in  his  dreams."  Hence,  while  the  property  of 
beauty,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  iDelongs  to  style  gener- 
ally, and  should  be  seen  in  every  man's  manner  of  discourse, 
it  IS  yet  a  thing  of  degree  and  amount.  This  degree  and 
amount  must  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  imagination 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  individual.  Some  men  are 
so  constituted,  that  neatness  is  the  utmost  that  is  proper  in 
them.  If  they  attempt  more  than  this  lowest  grade  of  the 
•beautiful,  they  injure  their  style,  and  render  it  positively 
offensive  to  taste.  Stopping  with  neatness,  they  secure 
beauty.  Others  may  be  elegant ;  others  graceful ;  others, 
and  these  are  the  few,  may  be  beautiful  with  the  embellish- 
ment an  ornament  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  each  and  every  ins- 
tance, the  grade  of  beauty  should  accord  with  the  individuality. 
If  it  does  not,  it  is  in  reference  to  the  individual  excessive 
hnd  isolated  beauty,  which  is  offensive  to  the  tast«,  and  there- 
fore really  of  the  nature  of  the  Deformed  and  the  Ugly.  A 
property  over-wrought  and  carried  to  excess  turns  into  its 
own  contrary  ;  just  as  frost  raised  to  its  utmost  intensity 
produces  the  same  sensation  as  fire. 

Bat  in  what  other  way  can  this  adjustment  of  the  amount 
of  beauty  in  style  to  the  individuality  of  the  preacher  be  se- 
cured, than  by  proceeding  from  the  ideas  of  unity  and  sim- 
plicity ;  than  by  adopting  and  working  upon  that  definition 
which  makes  these  the  essentials  and  basis  of  the  Beautiful  ?  If 
the  individual  sets  up  mere  decoration  as  his  aim,  he  will 
inevitably  outrun  his  capacities.  He  will  seek  to  embellish 
his  sermon  more  than  his  mental  peculiarities  will  warrant. 
There  will  not  be  a  true  harmony  and  accord,  between  the 
amount  of  imagination  in^his  soul,  and  the  amount  of  ornament 
in  his  sermon.  On  the*  other  hand,  the  endeavor  to* infuse 
unity,  symmetry,  and  simplicity  through  the  whole  sermon 
— through  the  matter  aiiO  the  form — will  secure  a  just  pro- 
portion between  the  product  of  the  preacher's  mind,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  preacher's  mind.  The  preacher  will 
then  exhibit  his  own  grade  of  beauty  in  his  style — no  more, 
and  no  less,  than  his  mental  qualities  justify.  And  this  grade 
is  the  truly  and  the  highly  Beautiful  for  him,  and  in  him. 
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Art.  m— the  INDIAN  TRIBES,  AND  THE  DUTY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

TO  THEM.* 

By  Ret.  T.  S.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

[Next  to  the  Negpro  question,  the  one  relating  to  the  Indians  claims 
the  serious  attention  of  the  country.  What  ought  we  to  do  with  them, 
and  for  them  ?  What  policy  adopt  as  a  Grovemment  in  the  present  state 
of  things  ?  We  are  all  afloat  now  ;  the  old  order  of  things  is  broken 
up  ;  our  old  policies  have  not  worked  well  for  them  or  for  us.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  done  promptly,  wisely  and  vigorously,  or  we 
shall  suffer  still  greater  evils  and  atrocities  at  their  hands,  and  in  re- 
taliation be  prompted  to  adopt  a  policy  abhorrent  to  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. What  we  nrst  need  is  light.  And  we  offer  to  our  readers  the 
mature  thoughts  of  one  who  has  spent  a  lon^  missionary  life  among  the 
Indians,  in  the  service  of  the  American  Boara,  and  who  is  still  heroically 
ministering  to  them  amidst  the  horrors  of  war. — Edftobs.] 

Centuries  hence,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  shall  possess 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  the  whole  of 
North  America  shall  be  inhabited  by  a  people  homogeneous 
in  language,  religion  and  government,  many  will  inquire  with 
interest,  who  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  country? 
whence  came  they?  what  were  their  customs,  religion  and 
languages,  and  what  has  become  of  them  ? 

There  are  other  questions  concerning  the  Indians,  which 
ought  to  be  guite  as  interesting  to  us  of  the  present  day, 
namely,  what  is  the  cause  of  their  diminution,  and  how  far  are 
we  responsible  for  it  ?  Have  we  dealt  kindly  and  truly  with 
them  7  What  are  their  intellectual  and  moral  traits  ?  Can 
they  be  christianized  and  civilized,  and  thus  become  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  mingled  mass  which  will  compose  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country?  Or  is  it  desirable  and  possible  that  a 
remnant  of  them  shall  be  preserved  among  us  as  a  distinct 
people  ?  What  can  the  church  and  the  nation  do  to  confer 
on  them  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization?    It 

*  The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  by 
H.  R.  Schoolcrafl.  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  S.  Eastman,  U.  S.  A.  Published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Alfoirs,  6  vols.,  quarto. 
Philadelphia :  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1861—1857. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  aecompanjing 
Documents  from  1832  to  1862,  inclusive.  Washington :  Published  by  authority 
of  Congress. 
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was  chiefly  to  answer  (]^ue9tion8  like  these,  that  the  works 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  were  published. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
are  designed  to  show  what  our  government  is  doing  for  and 
with  the  Indians,  their  condition  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
views  of  the  officers  having  charge  of  them.  They  contain 
also  many  reports  of  missionaries,  of  various  religious  denomi- 
nations  laboring  amonff  them,  showing  what  they  are  doing, 
and  what  ought  to  be  done  for  them. 

As  most  of  these  articles  are  written  by  persons  actually 
residing  amon^  the  Indians  and  having  constant  intercourse 
with  them,  and  so  having  the  best  opportunities  of  getting 
correct  information,  and  are  written  witn  the  knowledge  that 
they  will  probably  be  published  over  their  own  signatures, 
they  furnish  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  aborigines  of  our  country,  more  reliable  than  any 
other  original  documents  accessible,  unless  we  except  the 
communications  of  the  missionaries  residing  among  them. 
Still  in  reading  them,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  most  men 
are  somewhat  blinded  by  self-love  ;  and  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  tenure  of  a  lucrative  office  may  depend  on  the  favor- 
able account  which  the  writer  gives  of  his  own  doings,  that 
some  men  will  represent  themselves  as  having  accomplished 
more  for  the  benefit  of  those  among  whom  they  have  been 
employed,  than  the  facts  will  justify. 

The  other  work  had  its  origin  in  an  act  of  Congress,  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  to  collect  and  digest  such  statistics 
and  materials,  as  may  illustrate  the  history,  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States.  The  business 
was  intrusted  to  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  whose  warm 
interest  in  what  relates  to  them,  and  a  residence  of  thirty 
years  among  them,  having  married  also  a  grand-daughter  of 
ope  of  their  great  chiefs,  and  put  forth  a  pamphlet  of  ques- 
tions concerning  them,  evincing  much  thought  and  skill  as  a 
writer,  gave  reason  to  expect  a  work  of  high  character. 
These  expectations  have  not  been  fully  met.  In  the  first 
place  sufficient  time  was  not  allowed  to  answer  the  questions 
submitted.  Many  of  them  required  information  which  could 
only  be  got  from  the  Indians  themselves,  by  cautious  and 
long-continued  inquiries.  Others  required  much  research  and 
thought,  from  men  whose  business  occupations  so  engross 
their  time,  that  it  is  only  occasionally  they  can  devote  a  few 
hours  to  such  studies.  For  the  answering  of  such  questions 
several  years  should  have  been  allowed.  Yet  the  answers 
were  called   for  within   a  few  months   after  the  questions 
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were  distributed,  and  consequently  many  of  those,  who  would 
have  furnished  most  valuaole  information,  wrote  little  or 
nothing. 

Then  the  arrangement  is  complex,  and  such  as  tends  to 
much  repetition  ;  the  same  article  Sometimes  occurring  twice 
in  the  same  volume,  and  in  many  instances  what  has  appeared 
in  one  volume  is  repeated,  with  slight  variations,  in  several 
of  the  subsequent  volumes.  Again,  the  articles  have  not  been 
examined  with  sufficient  care,  before  they  were  sent  to  the 
printer.  A  few  contain  such  contradictions  as  to  make  them 
worthless,  and  others  show  such  ignorance  or  carelessness  as 
to  make  their  authority  doubtful ;  while  it  is  impossible,  in 
many  cases,  to  determine  who  is  the  writer  of  the  article 
given. 

Notwithstanding  these  faults,  the  work  is  one  of  great  value. 
The  compiler's  long  intercourse  and  connection  with  the  In- 
dians, together  with  his  kind  and  humane  feelings,  gave  him 
such  abUity  and  inclination  to  do  them  justice,  as  very  few 
men  possess.  His  official  position  gave  him  the  best  facilities 
for  gaining  correct  information  ;  and  in  these  volumes  he  has 
set  before  us  a  large  mass  of  the  most  reliable  and  interesting 
articles  which  have  been  written  concerning  them.  The 
value  of  the  work  is  greatly  increased  by  the  Illustrations  by 
Gapt.  Eastman,  of  the  U.  o.  A.,  whose  skill  at  drawing,  and 
long  residence  at  posts  in  the  Indian  country,  eminently 
fitted  him  for  such  business. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  these  works,  out  from  them,  and  from  independent 
sources,  to  present  some  important  facts  concerning  the 
Indians,  with  some  remarks  respecting  the  duty  we  owe  tj^em 
as  a  great  Christian  nation. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  much 
has  been  written,  and  as  yet  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  has  been  reached.  Some  progress  towards  one, 
however,  has  been  made.  Some  theories,  once  popular,  have 
been  clearly  shown  to  be  untrue.  Much  rubbish  has  been 
removed,  and  the  sources  of  reliable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  shown  to  be  few.  From  a  general  similarity 
in  color,  in  the  structure  of  their  languages,  and  from  manv  of 
their  habits,  it  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  they 
are  all  of  one  stock,  came  from  the  same  part  of  the  old  world, 
and  landed  on  nearly  the  same  point  in  this.  But  the  simi- 
larity of  color  may  be  readily  accounted  for  in  them,  as  in  the 
nations  of  Europe,  from  a  similar  state  of  society,  and  habits 
as  respects  clothing  and  shelter.    Guzot  (Earth  and  Man,  p. 
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206),  attributes  the  uniformity  of  color  and  physio^omy,  in 
all  the  Indians  of  America,  to  the  uniformity  of  structure  in 
the  continent,  the  absence  of  obstacles  to  a  free  circulation 
from  end  to  end  of  it,  as  one  of  its  principal  causes  ;  and  in 
this  doubtless  he  is  correct.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
color  in  man  is  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  climate 
and  the  state  of  society. 

The  similarity  in  their  languages  is  entirely  in  their  gram* 
matical  structure,  which  is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of 
society,  as  is  seen  in  the  changes  which  the  languages  of 
Europe  have  undergone  in  this  respect,  in  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years.  But  while  the  structure  or  grammatical  forms  of 
languages  change,  with  the  changes  in  society,  the  roots  or 
radical  forms  remain  nearly  the  same  throueh  thousands  of 
years.  A  careiul  study  and  comparison  of  tne  languages  of 
America  show  that  they  belong  to  several  families,  as  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  they  are  from  those  of  the  old 
world,  so  far  as  the  roots  are  concerned.  From  this  we  infer 
that  their  ancestors  spoke  different  languages  before  they 
came  to  this  continent,  and  probably  came  from  different 
plcaes,  and  by  different  routes.    The  great  number  of  lan- 

Suages  belonging  to  some  of  these  families,  and  their  wide 
ifference,  make  it  certain  that  those  speaking  them  must 
have  been  separated  from  each  other  for  many  centuries ;  and 
if  this  separation  took  place  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in 
America,  the  ancestors  of  those  speaking  them  must  have 
arrived  in  America  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  efa.  Little 
perceptible  change  has  taken  place  in  any  of  these  languages 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  since  the  landing  of  the  May- 
flower at  Plymouth,  except  as  they  have  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  words  from  European  languages  introduced  into 
them.  The  number  of  words  introduced  is  much  less  than 
might  be  expected.  Among  the  Dakotas  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Minnesota,  who  have  had  constant  intercourse  with  per- 
sons speaking  French  or  English,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the 
words  adopted  from  these  languages  do  not  exceed  half 
dozen,  including  proper  names. 

It  is  not  probable  that  history  will  ever  throw*much  light 
on  this  question  of  origin.  The  most  reliable  data  on  this 
subject  must  therefore  be  drawn  from  their  languages,  their 
mythology,  their  physical  features,  and  their  traditions.  We 
have  already  seen  that  their  radically  different  languages 
makes  it  probable  that  they  were  distinct  tribes  before  they 
came  to  this  continent,  and  came  from  different  places. 

The  traditions  of  the  Algonquins,  the  Iroquois,  the  Choc- 
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taws  and  Creeks,  say  that  their  ancestors  came  from  the  west. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  these  and  other  tribes  resemble 
the  Tartars,  of  north-eastern  Asia,  both  in  features  and  color. 
There  is  also  something  in  the  mythological  views  of  the 
Algonquins,  and  perhaps  of  the  others — a  belief  in  two  great 
spirits,  one  good  and  the  other  evil — which  assimilates  them 
to  the  eastern  Asiatics. 

The  traditions  of  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  stock,  refer  their 
origin  to  the  east ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  of  them 
have  been  moving  westward  ever  since  they  were  heard  of  by 
white  men;  and  are  now  found  from  200  to  1000  miles  further 
west  than  they  were  two  centuries  ago.  The  mythology 
of  the  Dakotas  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  prevalent 
in  western  Europe,  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Many 
have  spoken  of  them  as  believing,  like  their  Eastern  neigh- 
bors, the  Ojibwavs,  in  two  great  spirits,  one  good  and  the 
other  evil ;  but  though  Schoolcraft  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
this  notion,  the  only  foundation  for  it  is  the  supposition  that  in 
this  respect  the  Dakotas  must  be  like  the  Ojibways.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  Dakotas,  before  they  had  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  attributing  moral  qualities 
to  their  gods.  Many  of  them  assert  that  they  never  heard  of 
the  evil  spirit,  till  missionaries  came  among  theti  ;  and  that 
they  never  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit  except  when  going  to 
war,  and  then  only  once  for  the  whole  expedition. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
(pp.  648-652),  in  an  article  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Pond,  is  a  reliable 
but  not  full  account  of  the  divinities  of  the  Dakotas.  Nouns 
8ubstantative,in  their  language,  have  no  distinction  of  numbers, 
and  so  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  words  there 
given  as  the  names  of  the  principal  gods,  are  the  names  of 
individuals  or  species.  The  latter  opinion,  as  there  stated,  is 
doubtless  the  most  prevalent,  but  it  is  far  from  universal.  If 
we  take  them  as  names  of  individuals,  we  find  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  principal  gods  of  the  Dakotas  and 
some  of  those  of  our  own  ancestors.  Wah-kee-yan,  the  thun- 
der-ffod,  may  be  taken  for  Jupiter,  Onk-tay-he,  the  water-god, 
for  Neptune,  Tahku-shkanshkan  for  Pluto  or  Mars,  and  Kay- 
yi-kah  for  Mercury.  They  worship  two  females,  who  are 
supposed  to  preside  over  embroidery  and  love,  corresponding 
to  Minerva  and  Venus.  Further  resemblances  might  be  point- 
ed out  did  space  permit. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  European  origin  of  the 
Dakotas  is  found  in  their  language.  This,  if  we  have  re- 
gard to  the  roots  or  radical  words,  clearly  belongs  to  what 
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h*<i  boon  called  the  Indo-Germanic  class;  while  the  con- 
ittrnotion  or  form  of  its  verbs  and  nouns,  more  resembles  that 
of  the  Shomitic  lan^ages.  In  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Lyi^i  before  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  (Jan.  21st, 
l^l^,  he  says:  **The  whole  number  of  words  in  the  Dakota 
Ur^cnaire  is  17,000.  These  may  all  be  reduced  to  916  roots, 
aini  of  these  latter,  100  may  be  traced  to  corresponding 
m\>nl$  in  Trans- Atlantic  languages."  The  writer,  who  has 
j^nt  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  century  among  the  Da- 
kx>ta$,  studying  and  using  their  language,  finds  that  of  the 
nH'^re  than  16,000  words  in  the  Dakota  dictionary,  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  all  except  about  650  may  be 
r^dily  traced  to  520  roots  or  radical  words,  which  compose 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  language ;  and  of  these  roots 
and  radical  words  nearly  200,  more  than  one-third,  bear  such 
a  striking  resemblance  in  sense  and  sound  to  words  found  in 
the  Latin,  English,  French  and  Spanish,  as  to  make  it  highly 
probable  that  they  have  a  common  origin.  As  further  evidence 
that  the  Dakotas  are  descended  from  the  Indo-Germanic 
stock,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  features  they  differ  from 
the  Europeans  much  less  than  do  the  Algonquins,  or  South- 
ern Indians,  and  though  in  tlieir  wild  state  their  color  seems 
to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Ojibwaa,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civ- 
ilized life,  they  become  fairer,  and  where  the  blood  is  mingled 
with  that  of  Europeans,  the  Indian  color  soon  disappears. 
Those  who  are  halt  white  and  half  Sioux  are  generally  as 
fair  as  those  who  are  three-fourths  white  and  one-fourth 
Ojibwa ;  and  some  of  the  finest  skinned  children  in  Min- 
nesota have  grandmothers,  or  great-grandmothers  who  have 
always  been  reckoned  as  full-blooded  Dakotas,  and  are  not 
fairer  thfin  the  average  of  the  tribe. 

We  think  it  almost  certain  that  future  investigations  will 
show,  that  besides  the  Iskimo  of  the  north  coast  of  this  con- 
tinent, who  are  known  to  be  related  to  the  Samoieds  of 
northern  Asia,  a  part  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America  are 
descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Tartars  or  other  in- 
habitants of  north-eastern  Asia,  and  another  part  from  the 
Caucasian  or  Indo-Germanic  race. 

A  high  state  of  civilization  favors  the  most  perfect  devel- 
opment of  the  human  powers,  physical  and  mental ;  and 
hence  a  civilized  people,  as  a  whole,  must  ever  be  superior  to 
a  nation  of  savages,  both  in  mind  and  body,  though  individual 
savages  are  found,  who  in  both  these  respects  excel  a  majority 
of  civilized  men,  and  many  individuals  are  found  in  civilized 
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commiinities,  so  defective  in  mind  or  body,  that  they  could  not 
live  among  savages.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  aborigi- 
nal savages  of  America  are  inferior  to  the  civilized  people  of 
Europe.  If  we  compare  them  with  other  savages,  we  find 
many  of  them  to  occupy  a  high,  if  not  the  very  highest  place, 
whether  we  look  at  them  anatomically,  or  have  regard  to  what 
they  have  accomplished  in  war,  hunting,  eloquence  and  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles  as  savages  have  need  of ;  or 
inquire  into  their  moral  qualities,  and  susceptibilities  of  culti- 
vation. We  know  that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  said : 
"  The  Indians  are  as  untameable  as  partridges,  can  never  be 
civilized,  and  must  all  waste  away  before  civilization!  as  snow 
before  an  April  sun ; "  and  many  perhaps  still  think  that  this 
is  so.  But  we  have  abundant  testimony  in  the  works  before  us, 
from  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  judging,  not  only  that 
they  can  be,  but  that  many  of  them  have  been  civilized, 
through  the  power  of  the  gospel ;  and  facts  show  that  if 
properly  carea  for,  thej)r  may  form  an  integral  and  valuable 
element  of  our  population. 

Like  other  idolaters,  the  state  of  morals  among  them  is  such, 
that  when  exposed  to  the  vices  and  diseases  of  civilized  life, 
in  addition  to  their  own,  the  whole  mass  soon  becomes  cor- 
rupted beyond  remedy,  and  moulders  away,  unless  the  process 
is  arrested  by  the  gospel.  History  teaches  us  that  an  idola- 
trous people  cannot  long  live  in  immediate  contact  with  a 
truly  Uhristian  people.  Whenever  such  contact  occurs,  the 
idolaters  must  emorace  Christiapity,  or  they  soon  waste 
away.  In  the  January  number  of  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly 
for  1862  it  was  shown  that  the  Dakotas  are  idolaters,  wor- 
shippers of  demons  or  devils :  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  same 
was  true  of  ail  the  other  Indian  tribes.  Hence  it  is  not 
strange  that  their  numbers  have  diminished  in  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  their  intercourse  with  a  civilized  Christian 
people.  Nor  is  this  diminution  any  evidence  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  become  extinct.  It  is  probably  less,  proportionably, 
than  has  occurred  in  our  own  day,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Polynesia  and  Southern  Africa,  to  whom  the  gospel  has  been 
taken.  It  is  probably  less  than  took  place  among^  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Huns,  etc.,  who  overrun  the  Koman  empire  ;  and  yet 
no  one  doubts  that  the  descendants  of  those  Northmen  are  far 
more  numerous  now  than  their  ancestors  ever  were  before  they 
crossed  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  or  entered  Britain.  It  is  true 
the  wasting  in  some  parts  has  been  terrible.  Of  the  numerous 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
and  of  those  who  occupied  the  southern  parts  of  Illinois  and 

38 
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Indiana,  but  few  representatives  remain.  But  the  diminution 
on  the  whole  is  mnch  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Care* 
ftil  investigation  has  shown  that  the  original  number  was 
greatly  over-estimated.  Bancroft,  the  most  reliable  authority 
on  this  subject,  estimated  the  whole  number  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  south  of  the  great  Lakes,  at  180,000,  at  the  time 
the  nrst  colonies  were  planted.  Of  the  descendants  of  these, 
about  100,000,  or  more  than  half  the  original  number,  are  still 
counted  as  Indians,  besides  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
who  have  lost  their  color  and  name  by  mingling  with  whites. 
Because  Pocahontas  was  called  a  queen,  many  of  the  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Virginia  boast  of  their  descent  from  her. 
Those  descended  from  Indian  females  of  less  note,  are  less  • 
proud  of  their  ancestry,  and  seldom  speak  of  it.  But  of  many 
of  them  this  country  has  as  much  reason  to  be  proud,  as  of 
any  of  the  descendants  of  the  queen  of  Virginia.  A  descen- 
dant of  the  New  England  Indians  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  whioh  formed  the  first  Constitution  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  was  more  influential  than  any  other  man,  in  making 
it  a  free  state.  A  son  of  his  has  ably  represented  a  portion  w 
the  same  state  in  Congress.  Several  oi  his  descendants  radc 
hi^h  as  officers  in  our  army,  and  one  is  among  the  most  accom- 

Elisbed  female  missionaries,  which  our  branch  of  tlie  church 
as  sent  to  Western  Asia. 

Hildreth  estimates  the  whole  original  number  of  the 
Indians  in  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Socky 
Mountains,  exclusive  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  at  300,000. 
The  present  number  of  their  descendants  known  as  Indians* 
is  about  200,000,  showing  a  diminution  of  about  one-third. 
The  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed less  vital  energy  than  those  to  the  east ;  and  they  have 
been  more  cruelly  dealt  with.  The  gospel,  which  has  been 
the  chief  instrument  in  preserving  what  remains  of  those 
whose  ancestors  were  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been 
made  known  to  very  few  of  those  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
wasting  amon^  them  has  probably  been  much  greater,  amount- 
ing to  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number. 

It  is  proper  to  inquire  here  how  far  we  are  accountable  for 
this  diminution  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  we 
occupy;  or  in  other  words,  has  our  conduct  towards  them  been 
such  as  becomes  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation  ?  We  sup- 
pose that  few  if  any  doubt  that  it  is  right  for  a  civilized 
ijeople,  if  they  have  the  power,  to  seize  so  much  of  the  idle 
and  of  their  savage  neighbors,  as  they  need  for  cultivation, 
whether  they  are  disposed  to  part  with  it  or  not.     It  is 
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scarcely  less  obvious  that  those  who  have  the  power  to  seize 
and  cultivate  the  lands  are  able  to  make  some  compensation 
for  them,  and  ought  to  do  so,  by  putting  those  whose  hunting 
grounds  they  have  seized,  in  as  favorable  circumstances  as 
they  were  before.  In  regard  to  lands  taken  in  war  this  may 
be  disputed,  but  can  hardly  be  disputed  in  regard  to  those 
yielded  up  peaceably.  Peaceably,  however  reluctantly,  have 
the  Indians  departed  from  a  very  large  part  of  the  country 
that  we  occupy.  Have  we  paid  them  lor  their  lands,  what 
they  were  worth  to  them  or  to  ourselves  ?  The  works  before 
us  furnish  considerable  materials  for  answering  these  ques- 
tions, and  we  shall  make  use  of  them  for  this  purpose. 

The  Hon.  Charles  E.  Mix,  Commissioner  for  Indian  Affairs, 
and  for  many  years  chief  clerk  in  the  Indian  Department,  in 
his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Nov,  6, 1858,  says: 

**  The  whole  number  of  ratified  treaties  with  Indians  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  393.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  acquired  by  these  treaties  is  581,163,188,  acres;  and  the 
entire  cost  thereof,  inclnding  the  expense  of  fulfilling  all  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaties,  will  be  $49,816,340.  From  a  considerable  portion 
of  these  lands  the  general  government  derived  no  pecuniary  advantage, 
as  on  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  they  became  the  property 
of  the  States  within  whose  boundaries  they  were  situated.  From  what 
has  up  to  this  time  been  sold  of  the  others,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
has  been  received  into  the  Federal  treasury,  an  amount  which  exceeds 
the  entire  cost  of  the  whole,  and  the  expense  of  surveying  and  selling 
those  disposed  of,  by  at  least  9100,000,000." 

That  is,  the  U.  S,  Government  have  received  for  the  lands 
sold  np  to  that  time,  more  than  three  times  i  as  much  over  all 
the  expenses,  as  it  had  paid  or  promised  to  pay  the  Indians 
for  the  lands. 

According  to  a  speech  of  the  Hon.  G.  A  Grow,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  February  29,  1860,  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  disposed  of  prior  to  September  30, 1859,  onljr  149,- 
088,373  acres,"  (that  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  ac- 

3uired)  "  had  been  sold  for  cash,  **  while  241,770,052  had  been 
onated  in  grants  to  individuals,  corporations  and  States,  and 
the  remainaer  of  the  three-fourths  was  still  unsold."  If  these 
three-fourths  are  as  valuable  per  acre  as  that  sold,  the  land 
obtained  of  the  Indians  is  worth  twelve  times  as  much  to  our 
goveniraent  as  we  have  paid  them  for  it*  The  average  price 
paid  and  promised  the  Indians  is  8^  cents  per  acre.  The  ave- 
rage price  received  by  government  for  what  has  bepn  sold  is 
$1.23. 

Mr.  Grow  in  the  speech  referred  to  seems  to  show,  that 
those  who  first  cultivate  these  lands,  on  an  average  pay  for 
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them  twice  as  mnch  as  the  govemment  receives.  It  is  hence 
evident  that  we  Day  the  Indians  for  their  hunting  grounds 
very  much  less  tnan  the^  are  worth  to  us,  and  so  mnch  less 
than  we  conld  afiFord  to  give.  This,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  we  have  not  given  as  much  as  the  lands  were  worth  to 
them,  for  all  commerce  goes  on  the  principle,  that  the  article 
sold  is  worth  more  to  the  bnyer  than  to  the  seller.  Bat  it 
does  prove  that  we  could  afford  to  make  them  full  compensa- 
tion, that  is  that  we  could  and  ought  to  place  them  in  a  oetter 
condition  for  getting  a  living  than  they  were  in  before  they 
jrielded  to  us  their  hunting  grounds.  The  works  before  us 
show  that  in  regard  to  most  ot  them  this  has  not  been  done. 
We  think  they  go  far  towards  showing  further  that  the  failure 
is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  kind  feelings  in  our  rulers  towards 
them,  nor  to  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  money  and  goods 
given  them — for  if  the  amount  had  been  ten  or  one  hundred 
times  greater  we  are  not  confident  that  their  condition  would 
have  been  materially  better — but  it  is  owing  to  our  system  of 
dealing  with  them  being  radically  wrong.  We  believe  that  it 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  our  Indian  policy  is  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  all  powerful  civilized  nations  in  dealing  with  peo- 
ple in  similar  circumstances  ;  and  that  so  lon^  as  it  is  con- 
tinued no  amount  of  money  or  goods  given  tnem  can  ad- 
quately  remunerate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  hunting  grounds, 
w  ithout  an  increase  of  annuities,  we  may  more  than  com- 
pensate them  by  teaching  them  our  religion,  and  subjecting 
them  to  our  laws.  We  pride  ourselves  in  having  dealt  more 
justly  and  kindly  with  the  aborigines  of  our  country  than  did 
any  of  the  European  nations;  and  doubtless  we  have  dealt  more 
generously  with  them,  than  did  Prance,  Spain,  or  Britain,  yet 
they  have  prospered  less  under  our  government,  than  under 
either  of  those.  The  Spaniards  conquered  and  in  a  measure 
enslaved  the  original  inhabitants  of  such  parts  of  America  as 
they  seized  on,  compelled  them  to  work  for  their  own  sup 
port  and  that  of  their  masters  ;  and  so  making  them  profitable 
as  subjects,  or  servants,  were  interested  in  their  preservation, 
taught  them  their  religion,  which  they  compelled  them  to 
adopt,  and  also  in  some  measure  the  habits  of  civilized  hfe, 
and  protected  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  rights  and 
property  as  they  allowed  them.  Thus  subdued  they  have 
wasted  less  under  Spanish  rule  than  under  any  other. 

The  French  came  among  them  as  brothers  and  equals,  tak- 
ing part  in  their  wars,  claiming  such  part  of  their  lands  as 
they  wished  to  cultivate,  and  offering  in  return  to  teach  them 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
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and  make  them  subjects  of  the  great  king  of  France,  but 
without  compelling  tnem  to  learn  or  submit.  In  return  they 
love  the  French  as  they  do  their  own  people,  and  respect 
them  about  as  much,  and  have  acquired  more  of  their  vices 
than  their  virtues. 

The  English  appear  amone  them  as  traders,  and  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  fur  trade,  hola  them  in  subjection.  Treating 
them  as  a  conquered  people,  they  subject  them  to  English 
laws  and  courts,  tell  them  to  move  off  such  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  they  wish  to  occupy  themselves,  ana  make  a  show  of 
great  generosity,  in  bestowing  presents  for  getting  out  of  the 
way,  and  to  keep  them  from  freezing  and  starving.  This  pol- 
icy makes  the  Indians  think  the  English  have  the  power  and 
right  to  rule,  and,  experiencing  the  protection  as  well  as  the 
penalties  of  the  laws,  they  have  more  reverence  and  respect 
lor  the  English,  than  for  any  other  people.  Owing  to  this 
course,  human  life  and  property,  both  of  whites  and  Indiap, 
is  far  more  secure  throughout  all  the  British  territory  north, 
of  us  than  any  where  among  the  Indians  in  our  own  territories. 
Our  plan  of  purchasing  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  pay- 
ing a  stipulated  price  for  the  same,  seems  fair  and  honoraole. 
But  in  practice,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  as  ad- 
vantageous, either  to  ourselves  or  the  Indians,  as  is  the  course 
Pursued  by  the  British.  We  place  them  in  a  false  position. 
7e  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with  them,  as  if  thev  were 
oar  equals,  nations  as  independent  as  ourselves;  ana  after 
treaties  are  solemnly  made,  wV  fulfil,  modify  or  abrogate  them 
as  suits  our  own  convenience.  The  Indians  who  are  acquainted 
with  our  annuity  system,  know  that  the  price  offered  for  their 
land  is  much  less  than  its  real  value,  to  us  or  to  themselves,  and 
so  are  generally  disinclined  to  sell  at  the  price  offered.  If,  how- 
ever, the  traders  residing  among  the  Indians  think  the  treaty 
favorable  to  themselves,  they  tell  the  Indians  that  the  big 
knives  want  the  land,  and  will  have  it,  whether  they  sell  it  or 
not,  and  they  had  better  sell  at  the  price  offered,  for  it  is  all 
they  can  get ;  and  so  a  treaty  is  made.  If  the  terms  offered 
are  distasteful  to  the  traders  a  few  insinuations  from  them  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  treaty  from  being  made,  so  that  in 
realitv,  however  indirectly,  the  traders  are  not  only  more 
benentted  by  the  treaties  than  the  Indians,  but  they  are  more 
influential  in  making  them. 

The  Indians  calls  our  president  Grandfather,  and  the 
agents  whom  he  appoints  to  watch  over  them.  Father,  and 
justly  look  to  us  for  protection,  as  children  to  their  parents. 
We  call  them  the  wards  of  our  government,  and  in  a  solemn 
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convenant  bind  ourselves  to  extend  to  them  the  same  security 
of  person  and  property,  which  we  ourselves  enjoy.  But 
hitnerto  we  have  entirely  neglected  to  do  this.  It  is  true 
we  have  some  laws  to  protect  them  from  injuries  from  whites, 
but  being  unequal  laws,  making  it  criminal  for  a  white  man  to 
do  what  an  Indian  may  do  with  impunit\%  they  are  seldom 
enforced,  and  if  enforced,  could  give  the  Indians  no  adequate 
security.  Indians  may  be  injured  by  white  men,  and  many  of 
them  have  been.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  far 
more  frequently  injured  bv  other  Indians.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  three  years,  that  the  first  laws  have  been  passed  for 
punishing  one  Indian  for  trespassing  on  the  person  or  property 
of  another  of  the  same  tribe,  and  these  laws  are  imperfect, 
and  as  no  provision  has  been  made  to  enforce  them,  they  re- 
main a  dead  letter.  Still  as  these  laws  indicate  that  Con- 
gress begins  to  feel  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  our  Indian 
policy,  and  apprehends  something  of  the  nature  of  the  change 
required,  we  nail  them  as  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  the 
poor  Indian. 

Some  of  our  older  States  may  have  laws  which  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  Indians  ;  we  are  not  informed  on 
this  point.  But  so  far  as  the  laws  of  Coneress  are  concerned, 
the  Indian  is  everywhere  an  outlaw.  He  may  be  robbed  of 
his  property,  his  wife  or  children,  or  himself  maimed,  or  mur- 
dered m  broad  day  light  in  sight  of  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, who  seek  in  vain  for  authority  to  punish  the  culprit. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  state  of  things  originated 
in  no  unkind  feelings  towards  the  Indians.  When  our  Indian 
policy  was  inaugurated,  we  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  war, 
contending  for  the  right  of  making  our  o^vn  laws,  and  gov- 
erning ourselves.  Our  Revolutionary  fathers  thought  it  kind 
and  just  to  allow  to  others  what  they  claimed  for  themselves. 
The  cases,  however,  were  not  equal.  The  Indians  were  not 
capable,  either  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  found  them, 
or  in  those  in  which  we  have  placed  them,  of  originating  and 
maintaining  a  government,  aflFordiug  adequate  protection  of 
persons  and  property.  We  ought  long  since  to  have  seen 
this,  and  corrected  the  error,  by  extending  our  laws  over 
them,  dealing  with  them  in  this  respect  precisely  as  we  do 
with  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  and  other  nationalities  coming  to 
our  country.  This,  we  think,  would  have  done  more  to  im- 
prove their  condition  than  all  the  annuities  we  have  paid 
them.  And  this  policy,  we  think,  would  have  long  since  been 
adopted,  had  not  an  interested  class  among  us  dictated  and 
controlled  the  national  legislation,  for  the  Red  man  just  as 
the  slave-holding  class  have  in  regard  to  the  Negro. 
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Our  long  intercourse  with  fur-traders  does  not  incline  us  to 
think  them  worse  than  other  men,  or  that  this  business  tends 
to  eradicate  from  their  minds  generous  and  noble  impulses. 
They  have  always  treated  us  politely,  often  kindly,  though 
they  well  knew  that  so  far  as  we  succeeded  their  gains  wotQd 
be  diminished.  Like  all  other  traders,  not  guided  by  Christ- 
ian principle,  they  look  more  to  their  own  profits  than  to  the 
welfare  of  their  customers.  They  have  seen  that  extending 
our  laws  over  the  Indians  would  go  far  towards  civilizing 
them,  and  that  every  step  which  they  take  towards  civih- 
zation  diminishes  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade.  Hence  it  is 
not  strange,  that,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  they  have  op* 

?osed  such  a  policy,  and  whatever  else  tends  to  civilize  them, 
'hey  say,  that  whatever  changes  the  habits  of  the  Indian  is 
injurious  to  him,  and  are  probably  just  as  sincere  in  the  belief 
that  civilization  is  detrimental  to  the  Red  man,  as  the  slave- 
holders are  that  freedom  is  injurious  to  the  Black  man.  As 
every  people,  in  passing  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state 
diminish  in  numbers,  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  Indians 
should  remain  savages,  can  argue  plausibly  against  every  at^ 
tempt  to  civilize  them. 

In  confirmation  and  illustration  of  these  remarks  we  quote 
from  the  documents  accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs  for  tne  year  1858. 

''Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  I  am  satisfied  from 
personal  observation,  that  the  great  body  of  Indians  located  at  the 
Siletz  and  Grand  Ronde  reservadons,  have  greatly  improved,  and  in 
many  instances  have  made  rapid  advances,  and  have  given  abmidant 
evidence  of  capacity  of  receiving  cultivation  and  improvement.  The 
entire  reservation,  90  by  30  miles,  embraces  the  coast  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  exceedingly  rough  and  heavily  timbered,  extremely 
cold  and  frosty,  aubiect  to  strong  cold  westerly  winds.  In  fact  the  en- 
tire reservation  is  tne  worst  possible  selection  that  conld  be  made  fot 
•^cultural  purposes.  It  was  so  worthless  that  at  the  time  of  tha 
•election  it  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  white  settlers.  In  all  th« 
vast  region  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  thrown  open  to  settlement  by 
the  acts  of  Congress,  the  intercourse  laws  are  a  dead  letter  and  nulli^, 
which  the  Indian  department  has  long  since  given  up  all  hope  of  en* 
forcing.  In  fact,  the  Indians  of  this  country  have  so  often  been  de- 
ceived, by  mere  promises  on  the  part  of  government  ofBoers,  that  they 
no  longer  pass  current,  and  they  now  ridicule  the  idea  of  trying  to  con- 
ciliate them  at  so  cheap  a  rate.'* — J.  W.  Nbsmith,  8up.  Lid.  Aff.  for 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

"The  Lummi  Nensack  and  Samish  number  1500  souls  in  all.  They 
■nfifer  and  die  from  exposure  and  venereal ;  are  constantly  drunk,  and  can 
bi^  as  much  whiskey  as  they  can  pay  foor.  In  two  years  time,  unless 
the  treaties  are  oonfirmed,  the  government  will  have  no  need  of  an 
agent  here  ;  there  will  not  be  an  Indian  left." — ^E.  C.  FixzHvaH,  special 
agent,  Washington  Territory. 
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"The  aggregate  of  all  the  tribes,  north  of  the  CSiehalia  and  weat  of 
the  Bound  and  Admiralty  Inlet,  ia  in  round  nnmbera  12,500  aonk.  Tbqf 
are  very  degraded  and  filthy,  bat  they  can  be  civilised,  and  by  pc0p« 
oianagement  be  made  to  support  themselves.  The  old  man  Sonama,  I 
consider  one  of  the  very  best  Indians  in  my  district.  In  the  counfay 
occupied  by  his  tribe,  there  is  a  rich  prairie  of  10,000  acres,  fie  doubt* 
less  considers  himself  the  rightful  owner  of  all  the  10.000  acres,  butii 
willing  to  claim  only  one,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  kicked  off  of  thst 
before  the  crop  now  on  the  ground  is  ready  for  harvest.  Our  courti 
have  decided  that  an  Indian  murdering  anoUier  is  not  amenable  to  ov 
laws.  They  justly  say,  were  they  to  make  improvements  they  would  bt 
liable  to  be  deprived  of  them  at  any  moment  by  the  white  settlers. 
They  have  waited  patiently  the  action  of  government,  and  four  yesn 
have  elapsed  with  no  more  prospect  of  their  becoming  permanentlj 
settled,  uian  when  the  treaties  were  first  concluded.  In  the  mean  time 
their  fisheries,  and  other  places  where  in  a  rude  way  they  were  wont  ts 
cultivate  the  soil,  are  passine  from  their  possession  to  that  of  the  whits 
settlers.  The  Indian,  thus  deprived  of  his  ususl  means  of  subsistenes, 
is  often  compelled  to  resort  to  theft  as  a  means  of  preventing  starvatioa. 
No  sooner  is  the  fiict  discovered  tiian  an  outcry  is  raised  ;  and  numbcn 
of  patriotic,  law-abiding  citizens  are  found  toaiuBist,  and  the  poor  sava|^ 
for  stealing  a  few  potatoes  or  a  little  wheat,  is  tied  up  and  mercilewlf 
whipped  or  otherwise  punished." — ^F.  M.  Simons,  I.  A.,  Pugets  Bond 
Dist.  Wash.  Ter. 

It  is  proper  to  ]:einark  here  that  as  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountaitis  are  less  warlike  than  those  to  the  east  cS 
that  range,  wicked  white  men  have^een  less  afraid  to  mal- 
treat them,  and  consequently  they  have  been  more  abased. 
And  in  our  government,  as  probably  in  all  others,  abuses  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  source  of  author- 
ity, which  may  make  the  wrongs  of  these  remote  Indians  a 
little  worse  than  others. 

A  part  of  the  treaties  referred  to  were  ratified  at  the  sub- 
sequent session  of  Congress,  but  no  appropriation  made  for 
carrying  them  into  execution.  Subsequently  some  appro- 
priations were  made,  but  from  subsequent  reports  ot  the 
agents  and  superintendent,  it  appears  that  instead  of  sending 
the  money  to  these  oflScers,  to  pay  for  such  goods  and  im- 
provements as  were  urgently  demanded  by  the  situation  of 
the  Indians,  most  of  it  was  spent  in  New  York  in  purchasing 
such  goods  as  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  them. 

From  the  Report  for  1861  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
treaties  were  still  not  ratified,  and  tne  Indians,  ivho  had  been 
for  man^  years  deprived  of  their  lands  were  in  consequence 
very  discontented  and  in  danger  of  starving.  Since  the 
treaties  alluded  to  were  made,  the  agents  of  goverament  have 
been  trying  to  gather  the  Indians  of  Oregon  west  of  the  Cas- 
each  mountains,  on  to  two  reservations  called  the  Grand  Bonde 
and  Siletz.    In  the  Report  for  1861  (p.  157),  it  is  said  :  **  Of 
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the  2,572  Indians  located  on  these  reservations,  only  259  are 
parties  to  any  treaty.  These  Indians  were  all  emoraced  in 
the  treaties  of  Aug.  11th  1855,  and  include  all  the  tribes  on 
the  coast  from  the  Columbia  river  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Oregon.  They  have  abandoned  their  homes,  and  removed 
to  the  reservations,  relying  implicitly  on  the  faith  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  These 
stipulations  have  never  been  fulfilled,  and  no  reasons  assigned 
to  the  Indians  why  government  has  failed  so  to  do. 

The  suflfe rings  of  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
territories,  from  the  representations  of  the  agents  of  our  gov- 
ernment among  them,  would  seem  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  the 
non-ratifying  of  the  treaties,  and  neglecting  to  make  appro- 
priations for  carrying  those  treaties  into  eflfect.  Having  never 
Been  the  treaties,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  far,  if  at 
all,  the  Senate  was  to  blame  for  not  ratifying  them.  We 
have  seen  enough  to  know  that  some  treaties  made  with  In- 
dians are  not  designed  to  benefit  either  the  Indians  who  are 
Sarties  to  them,  nor  our  country  generally,  but  only  a  few  in- 
ividuals  who  happen  to  have  influence  with  the  Indians,  or 
with  certain  officers  of  government,  or  both.  After  Congress 
had  authorized  our  people  to  seize  the  lands  of  the  Indians, 
and  thus  deprive  them  of  their  only  means  of  getting  an 
honest  living,  they  ought  certainly  to  nave  made  provision  for 
their  getting  a  living  in  some  other  way.  But  alter  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  agents  of  other  tribes, 
and  of  the  subsequent  agents  of  these  same  tribes,  we  doubt 
whether  the  condition  of  the  Indians  would  have  been  much 
better  if  all  the  treaties  had  been  promptly  ratified,  and  libe- 
ral appropriations  made  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  The 
fault  is  in  the  system  which  attempts  to  provide  for  adult 
human  beings  instead  of  putting  them  in  circumstances  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

The  savage,  living  by  hunting  and  fishing,  has  little  need 
of  a  government  of  laws,  for  he  has  little  property,  and  needs 
but  little.  The  storehouse  whence  his  wants  are  supplied  is 
always  within  reach,  and  never  entirely  empty.  Wnen  we 
deprive  him  of  his  hunting  grounds  we  endanger  his  life,  un- 
less we  make  provision  for  feeding  him,  or  incite  him  to 
acquire  property  by  securing  to  him  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  what  he  may  acquire.  The  supply  from  bis  buntine 
f  round  was  like  a  small  rivulet,  often  insufficient  to  quench 
is  thirst,  but  always  affording  some  water  of  ^ood  quality 
as  it  was  found  by  a  perennial  fountain.  Giving  him  annuities 
instead  of  this,  and  without  protection  of  laws  is  like  sending 
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him  to  a  pond  which  at  certain  seasons  contains  far  more 
water  than  is  ever  found  in  the  rivulet,  but  fed  only  by 
showers,  and  unfenced,  it  is  the  resort  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field  as  well  as  of  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  and  exposed  also  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  often  becomes  foul,  and  unwholesome,, 
and  is  liable  to  become  entirely  dry.  We  ou^ht  to  make  a 
fence  around  his  pond  to  keep  the  beasts  from  fouling  it,  and 
a  roof  over  it  to  prevent  the  sun  from  drying  it  up,  or  in 
other  words  by  extending  our  laws  over  him  make  him  secure 
in  the  possession  of  the  annuities  we  give,  and  whatever 
other  property  lie  may  possess,  and  place  him  in  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  may  acquire  property.  Thus  his  industry, 
like  a  well  abounding  with  water,  will  supply  his  continually 
returning  wants. 

That  tne  annuity  system  has  failed,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  adequately  to  provide  for  the  In- 
dians, has  of  late  been  often  confessed  by  those  high  in 
authority,  and  evidence  of  it  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
Beport  for  the  last  twenty  years.  We  will  make  two  quota- 
tions from  the  Report  for  1858.  F.  Tyomany,  under  date  of 
Sept.  1st,  writes : 

"For  several  years  past  the  Sao  and  Fox  tribe  of  this  Agency,  liss 
been  gradually  decreasing  in  number,  by  exposure  and  sickness,  much 
of  which  has  been  brought  on  by  intemperance,  caused  by  the  prox- 
imity to  a  dissolute  and  unprincipled  white  population,  which  surround 
their  reservation,  and  sell  them  liquor  of  uie  most  adulterated  and 
poisonous  kindf  and  receive  in  return  their  blankets  and  other  robes, 
which  leave  them  exposed  to  the  inclemenny  of  the  weather,  and  cause 
many  of  them  to  perish  on  the  cold,  bleak  prairies,  or  to  take  colds  or 
fevers  from  which  they  never  recover.  It  is  my  desire  to  stay  if  pos- 
sible the  downward  tendency  which  such  evils  produce,  and  save  a 
remnant  of  of  the  noblest  specimen  of  the  red  man.  Without  some 
change  in  their  education  and  habits,  in  a  few  years  more  they  will 
cease  to  exist  as  a  tribe  or  distinct  people.  They  numbered  at  the  en- 
rollment June  9th,  1,330  souls." 

In  June,  1834,  Mr.  Davenport,  then  ag:ent  for  this  tribe  at 
Bock  Island,  told  the  writer  that  he  had  taken  the  census  of 
them  the  fall  before,  wliich  showed  a  population  of  6,400. 
Thus  it  appears,  this  tribe,  the  noblest  specimen  of  the  red 
man,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  annuiiy  system  lost 
three-fourths  of  its  number.  J,  W.  Lynde,  agent  of  the  Chip- 
peways,  writes : 

"The  Mississippi  band  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Agency  have 
suffered  under  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits,  smuggled  into  their  coun- 
try, by  the  depraved  and  lawless  white  men,  to  an  extent  beyond  my 
powers  of  description.  The  diseased  and  emaciated  appearance,  bowed 
uames  and  impared  constitutions  of  the  middle-aged  men  present  a 
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spectacle  of  wretchedness  that  urges  immediate  remedy  and  careful 
watchfuhiess/' 

The  misery  of  maoy  of  the  Indians  who  receive  annuities, 
their  waste  and  want,  especially  their  drunkenness,  has  led 
many  to  think  that  annuities,  especially  cash  annuities,  are  an 
iniury  to  them.  This  is  the  ground  assumed  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Mix,  for  many  ^'ears  chief  clerk  in  the  Indian 
Department,  and  for  some  time  the  acting  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Much  that  is  plausable  may  be  said  both  for 
and  against  giving  them  annuities.  Both  justice  and  hu- 
manity seem  to  require  that  when  we  take  their  hunting 
grounds,  we  should  give  them  something  in  return.  If  fur- 
nished with  agricultural  implements,  by  cultivating  the 
earth,  they  might  soon  provide  themselves  with  food,  but 
remote  as  most  of  them  are  from  market,  we  do  not  see  how 
they  are  to  be  provided  with  clothing,  in  a  country  destitute 
of  furs,  unless  government  furnish  it  or  the  means  of  pur* 
chasing  it.  Our  own  observation  is  in  favor  of  paying  wnai- 
ever  annuities  we  give  in  cash.  They  generally  prefer  it  to 
any  thing  else,  and  seem  to  us  to  be  more  benefitted  by  it^ 
and  the  most  prosperous  tribes  are  or  have  been  receivins^ 
such  annuities.  Doubtless  some  tribes  as  the  Miamis  and 
Winnebagoes  have  been  injured  by  them.  Their  annuities 
have  been  nearly  if  not  quite  sufficient,  to  furnish  all  the 
food,  as  well  as  clothing,  they  need.  This  could  not  fail  to 
foster  habits  of  indolence  and  intemperance.  We  never  ac- 
quire habits  of  industry  and  economy  except  through  the 
necessity  of  providing  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Make  such 
provision  for  any  annuities,  red,  Diack  or  white,  that  they 
can  spend  half  or  three-fourths  of  their  time  in  idleness,  and 
they  will  do  but  little  work  in  the  other  half  or  one-fourth. 
The  number  of  Indians  injured  by  getting  too  much  money, 
is  small.  It  can  be  easily  shown  by  the  documents  before  us, 
that  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  land^,  without 
getting  any  mone^  annuities,  are  not  leas  drunken,  and  in  gen- 
eral are  more  miserably  poor  than  those  who  get  money. 
Those  who  oppose  paying  cash  annuities  may  have  kind  feel- 
ings and  extensive  knowledge  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  is  of  the 
dealings  of  our  government  with  them,  but  they  evince  ig- 
norance of  human  nature,  and  inattention  to  well  known 
facts.  Men  seek  intoxicating  drinks  not  because  they  have 
money,  and  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  but  because 
they  are  sad,  and  wish  to  forget  their  poverty  and  misery. 
The  Sissiton  and  Wahpaton  Sioux,  for  several  years  before 
they  received  any  annuities,  consumed  each  year  as  much 
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whiskey  as  they  have  done  in  any  three  or  four  years  since, 
though  they  were  much  poorer,  and  each  gallon  they  drank  cost 
them  as  much  as  four  did  previous  to  the  late  outbreak.  The 
man  who  is  too  poor  to  buy  whiskey  enoueh  to  make  him 
drunk,  has  no  means  of  providing  food  or  clothing  for  himself 
or  family,  and  among  savages  must  soon  perish,  unless  some 
one  provide  for  him.  As  an  illustration  we  quote  from  the 
report  of  C.  H.  Mix,  dated,  Winnebago  Agency,  Sept,  26th, 
1860,  on  p.  74  of  the  report  for  that  year. 

''If  the  money  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  together  with 
their  annuity  monej,  be  turned  over  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  food, 
it  would  have  a  tendency  in  my  mind  to  benefit  the  Indians  in  their  pro- 

Sess  toward  civilization ;  for  it  would  stop  the  vices  of  gambling,  and 
e  use  of  whiskey,  and  they  would  attach  more  value  to  that,  knowing 
as  they  would  that  it  would  be  the  only  annuity  they  would  receive." 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  this,  it  is  proper  to  state 
here,  that  the  Winnebagoes,  numbering  about  2,300  souls,  at 
the  time  it  was  written,  were  located  on  a  reservation  of 
about  six  townships  of  land,  in  the  best  agricultural  part  of 
Minnesota,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, where  they  could  take  but  few  furs,  and  could  not  ex- 
change potatoes  or  grain  such  as  they  cultivated  for  cash  or 
clothing  at  any  price.  That  their  annuities  amounted  to 
$20,000  in  cash,  $20,000  in  goods,  and  $10,000  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  provisions,  besides  an  agricultural  fund  of  $4,200  a 
year,  and  educational  fund  of  $2,800,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  expended  for  food  for  the  scholars.  They  are  rep- 
resented by  Mr.M's  predecessor,  as  well  as  by  himself,  as  having 
made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture,  had  wagofas,  plows 
and  teams  of  horses  and  oxen.  Mr.  M.,  in  the  report  from 
which  we  have  quoted  above, says:  "The  Indians  auring  the 
present  spring  and  summer  have  entered  upon  farming  with  a 
zeal  and  energy  which  gives  promise  of  a  prosperous  and  cred- 
itable future."  Every  family  in  the  whole  tribe  has  more  or 
less  ground  under  cultivation,  amounting  to  1,845  acres  cul- 
tivated by  themselves,  besides  nearly  180  cultivated  for  them 
by  hired  hands,  making  1,972  acres  cultivated  on  the  res- 
ervation." This  grouna,  if  well  cultivated,  would  raise  more 
food  than  all  the  Winnebagoes  could  eat.  It  is  500  acres 
more  than  T.  W.  CuUen,  Superintendent  of  farming  for  the 
Lower  Sioux,  speaks  of  as  under  cultivation  by  them.  The 
number  of  Indians  is  about  the  same.  Yet  these  Sioux  sold 
corn  every  year.  In  this  same  year  (I860),  their  superintend- 
ent of  farming  in  his  report,  says  he  has  obtained  from  them 
1,500  bushels  in  exchange  for  goods  and  provisions.    The 
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Srovi^ions  chiefly  purchased  for  Indians  are  flour  and  pork* 
[r.  M.  would  spend  all  their  annuities  in  the  purchase  of 
these  and  purchase  more  of  them  than  they  could  eat  if  they 
ate  nothing  elsCi  and  leave  them  entirely  without  clothing. 
His  report  calls  to  mind  a  remark  of  an  intelligent  military 
oiHcer  on  the  frontier  some  thirty  years  ago.  Speaking  of  the 
difficulty  of  doing  any  thing  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Indians,  he  said:  In  every  civilized  land  there  must  be  sin- 
ecures, and  in  European  governments  provision  was  made  for 
such,  but  not  in  ours,  and  as  incompetent  persons  could  not 
well  be  employed  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  civil  service  at 
home,  they  are  saddled  on  the  poor  Indians.  There  are  some 
noble  exceptions,  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  most  of  the 
officers  of  our  government  among  the  Indians,  are  either 
incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  them, 
or  men  who  expect  to  add  to  their  salaries  by  what  are  called 
'Hhe  chips  and  shavings  ;''  the  facilities  for  doing  which  are 
such,  that  persons,  who  up  to  the  time  of  their  appointment 
have  not  been  suspected  by  others,  or  even  suspected  them* 
selves  of  any  inclination  to  dishonesty,  are  in  danger  of  being 
drawn  into  these  peculations  on,  the  poor  Indians.  The 
Indians  may  see  ana  know  that  they  are  wronged,  but  their 
voices  cannot  reach  the  ears  of  their  Grandfather,  the  Presi* 
dent.  When  a  large  number  of  hands  are  employed  to  work 
for  Indians,  or  a  large  amount  of  goods  or  provisions  are 
purchased  and  delivered  to  them,  the  agent  by  false  returns, 
especially  if  in  league  with  the  Superintendent,  may  gather 
much  from  these  chips  and  shavings,  with  little  or  no  danger 
of  detection  from  any  one.  But  suppose  some  white  man 
should  detect  the  fraud,  and  report  to  Washington,  it  would 
be  disregarded  unless  it  went  tlirough  the  regular  channels, 
that  is  the  Agent  and  Superintendent,  and  these  officers  are 
not  likely  to  impeach  their  own  honesty. 

The  works  before  us  show  that  the  only  system  in  favor 
with  the  officers  of  the  Indian  department,  of  late  years,  is 
what  is  called  the  Reservation  system.  The  system  of  gather- 
ing Indians  into  small  reservations,  under  the  special  super- 
vision of  Government  officials,  appointed  to  provide  for  them 
food  and  clothing  at  the  public  expense,  till  they  should  teach 
them,  by  cultivating  the  earth,  to  provide  for  themselves,  was 
first  inaugurated  in  California,  where  it-  has  been  most  fully 
tried.  For  a  time  it  was  extremely  popular  with  the  Indian 
department,  many  of  whom  still  commend  it,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, as  the  cheapest  way  of  disposing  of  the  wila  Indians, 
whose  hunting  grounds  have  been  so  much  encroached  upon, 
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that  they  can  get  a  living  only  by  stealing  or  robbery.  Thia 
i«  already  the  ciise  with  most  of  the  wild  Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  tJtah,  Nevada  and  California,  and  will  soon  be  the 
case  with  nearly  all  west  of  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  what  is 
called  the  Indian  Territory  |  and  on  this  account  this  subject 
is  worthy  of  serions  consideration.  Leaving  questions  of 
humanity  and  justice  out  of  view,  these  officers  are  correct  in 
supposing  it  cheaper  to  feed,  and  in  some  sort  clothe  Indians, 
than  to  exterminate  them  by  war,  for  like  dogs  they  must  be 
caught  before  they  can  be  hung.  These  reservations,  how- 
ever, soon  proved  more  expensive  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  Godara  B:\iley,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  department,  who, 
at  that  time  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  government  in  a 
high  degree,  was  dispatched  to  Cilifomia  to  examine  into  and 
report  the  workings  of  the  whole  system.  Prom  his  Report, 
which  is  ably  written,  and  is  published  with  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs  for  1858,  we  make  a  few' 
extracts* 

*'  The  Reservation  system  of  Galifomia  is  based  upon  that  adopted 
unler  Spanish,  and  continued  under  Mexican  rule.  These  governments 
made  grants  to  the  church,  for  establishing  missions  among  the  Indians. 
The  church  established  mission  stations  at  various  points,  many  of  which 
remain  to  this  day,  oases  in  a  desert,  to  attest  the  patient  industry  with 
which  the  Indians  executed  the  benevolent  conceptions  of  the  missiona- 
ries. These  establishments  were  intended  to  be,  and  were  in  fact,  self* 
sustaining ;  the  labor  of  the  Indians  sufficing,  under  the  intelligent 
guidance  of  the  whites,  for  the  production  of  all  that  was  required  for 
their  support.  The  Indians  were  in  fact  slaves,  but  slaves  under  a  patri- 
archal ralo.  *  *  *  The  Indians  labored  cheerfuUv  to  raise  the  crops,  and 
tend  the  flocks,  from  which  they  were  comfortably  subsisted ;  ana  while 
the  missions  grew  rich,  the  Indians  themselves  appear  gradually  to  have 
acquired  civilized  habits,  and  to  have  been  contented  and  happy.  *  «  » 
It  WJ13  m^iiurably  to  re-establish  this  condition  of  things,  that  Mr. 
Bdale  devised  the  present  system ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
oxp3rim3nt  his  so  far  proved  a  lamentable  failure.-*    ♦    ♦ 

''At  present  the  reservations  are  simply  government  alms-houses, 
where  an  inconsiderable  number  of  Indians  are  insufficiently  fed,  and 
scantily  clothed,  at  an  expense  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  benefit 
conferred.  Thore  is  nothing  in  the  system, as  now  practiced,  locking  to 
the  p3rmineut  improvement  of  the  Indian,  or  tending  in  any  way  to  his 
moral,  intellectual  or  social  elevation.  The  only  attempts  at  anything  of 
the  kind,  which  fell  under  my  observation,  seeming  to  be  rather  the 
result  of  individual  eSfart  than  to  spring  from  the  system  itself." 

'*  Nom3  Lakoe,  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  reservations  is  eligibly 
located.  I  believe  I  am  within  bounds  in  estimating  the  total  disburse- 
ments since  its  establishment,  at  $125,000. 

*'  The  crop  was  estimated  at  10,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,350  of  barley, 
and  600  of  rye,  in  all  11,950  bushels  of  grain.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  estimate  much  too  large.  There  is  no  other  cultivation.  There  is  a 
garden  indeed,  and  a  gardener  at  a  salary  of  9750  per  annum  to  cultivate 
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it ;  bnt  there  was  nothing  in  it  except  a  few  sickly-looking  melon  and 
pumpkin  vines,  some  stunted  fruit-trees,  and  a  rank  growSi  of  weeds. 
The  cost  of  this  reservation,  for  the  fiscal  year  18^,  was  $49,500." 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  this  grain  cost  the  government 
over  $1,87  per  bushel,  in  the  salary  and  rations  of  the  Agent 
and  16  other  white  employees,  leaving  out  of  the  account  the 
sum  paid  or  given  to  the  Indians,  by  whose  labor  chiefly  the 
grain  was  produced,  the  wear  and  tear  of  implements,  the  feed 
consumed  by  work  cattle,  and  other  items  properly  chargeable 
to  this  account,  and  then  adds : 

''A  calculation  based  on  a  measurement  of  the  grain,  and  the  actual 
expenditure,  as  shown  by  the  vouchers,  would  probably  double  the  cost, 
and  materially  diminish  the  number  of  Indians  it  would  feed  below  611, 
at  which  we  have  estimated  it."  *'  There  is  no  gain  in  the  way  of  civili« 
zation,  to  go  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  and  therefore  the  clothing 
and  provisions  distributed  are  the  absolute  net  result." 

He  shows  that  the  state  of  things  is  no  better  on  the  other 
Reservations  in  California.  Whoever  will  read  carefully  this 
report  and  other  reports  from  that  state,  may  see  clearly,  that 
if  the  system  of  casn  and  goods  annuities  to  Indians  has  failed 
to  improve  their  condition,  the  Reservation  system,  as  prac- 
ticed in  California  and  Oregon,  and  proposed  for  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  is  far  worse  for  the  Indians,  and  not  less  costly  to 
our  Government,  unless  it  should  result  in  their  speedy  exter* 
mination.  We  quote  from  the  Report  of  Major  Storms  (in  the 
same  volume  as  above),  as  bearing  on  this  point. 

"  For  the  last  nine  years  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  with  the  Gali- 
fornia  Indians,  first  as  a  trader,  and  then  as  an  interpreter  in  the  employ 
of  government  officers.  I  have  seen  them  in  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  studying  their  character. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  be  near  the  settlements  tiiey  are  very  troublesome, 
and  will  soon  be  exterminated.  Within  the  last  eight  years  three-fourths 
of  those  in  the  mining  districts  have  died." 

Those  in  the  mining  districts  of  Califorina  are  the  Indians 
for  whose  benefit  this  Reservation  sy8tem  was  established,  and 
they  alone  have  fiilly  experienced  all  the  benefits  conferred 
by  it. 

Let  no  one  -suppose  from  the  above  that  these  Indians  are 
BO  lazy  and  stupid  tliat  thev  cannot  be  taught  to  earn  a  sub- 
sistence by  labor.  The  works  we  have  drawn  from  so  freely 
furnish  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Bailey  writes  as  follows  : 
"  That  Indian  labor  can  be  successfuUv  used  in  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  cannot  be  doubted.  Evidence  of  the 
fact  is  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  old  missions, 
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but  in  every-day  operations  on  many  a  private  ranche  in  Cali- 
fornia." Thomas  J.  Henley,  Sup't  of  Ind,  Aff.  in  California, 
savs :  "  The  Indians  npon  the  reservations  cheerfully  perform 
nil  the  labor  required  of  them,  and  many  have  become  expert 
in  every  description  of  agricultural  labor.  The  experiment, 
80  far  as  learning  them  to  labor,  or  their  willingness  to  perform 
it,  is  entirely  successful." 

Vincent  B.  Geiger,  agent  at  Nome  Lakee,  writes :  "  There 
were  in  cultivation  at  this  place,  the  past  season,  1200  acres 
of  land,  mostly  in  wheat.  The  plowing,  seeding  and  harves^ 
ingf  were  performed  almost  entirely  ov  the  Indians,  under 
white  overseers.  The  skill  manifested  by  the  Indians,  in  the 
various  branches  of  agricultural  labor,  is  truly  astonishing. 
In  plowing  there  are  many  of  the  Indian  boys  as  serviceable 
ana  capable  as  the  average  of  white  farm  laborers,  while  in 
the  hay-field,  with  the  cradle,  scythe  and  sickle,  they  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  other  operatives." 

Could  words  be  more  explicit  as  to  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  a  people  to  earn  a  subsistence  for  themselves  7  Yet 
at  the  time  these  reports  were  written  these  s^me  Indians, 
under  the  management  of  the  men  who  so  writ«,  cost  our 
government  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  a  head,  in  addition  to 
aU  their  earnings,  and  were  half-starved  and  poorly  clothed 
afler  all.  M.  Bailey  says  the  ^reat  mass  live  exactly  as  their 
ancestors  did.  An  occasional  blanket  is  doled  out  here,  and  a 
Quart  of  beans  there,  to  eke  out  the  scanty  subsistence  nature 
jEurnishes  them. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  people  so  well  disposed  and  able 
to  work,  so  miserably  fail  to  provide  for  themselves  under  the 

Suidance  of  the  agents  of  our  Government,  who  can  hardly 
e  supposed  less  intelligent  than  the  Spanish  padres.  But 
the  key  which  unlocks  the  mystery  is  found  in  the  (juotatioDS 
already  made.  Bailey  tells  us  that  before  we  seized  Cali- 
fornia, the  Indians  were  slaves  under  a  patriarchal  rule; 
Oeiger  that  they  now  perform  their  labors  under  white  over- 
seers. The  patriarchs  of  our  southern  states  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  and  increase  of  their  slaves,  oecause 
they  are  their  property,  have  in  many  instances  become  rich 
by  the  labor  of  their  negroes.  The  overseers  in  the  West, 
Indies,  like  our  Indian  agents  in  California,  not  being  pa- 
triarchs, and  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  slaves,  thought 
it  more  profitable  to  drive  and  work  them  to  death,  and  sup- 
ply their  places  by  fresh  importations  from  Africa  every  few 
years,  than  to  use  them  so  gently  as  to  raise  a  fresh  supply, 
and  they  brought  their  owners  largely  in  debt.    Under  pa- 
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triarchal  rule  slaves  are  so  contented  and  happy,  that  thev 
seldom  attempt  to  mn  away  except  when  they  think  there  i9 
a  chance  of  escaping  to  a  place  where  they  will  not  be  re- 
taken. So  the  California  Ihdians  remained  with  the  Padres 
who  so  kindly  provided  for  them,  till  they  saw  that  the  Span- 
ish forces  which  had  been  employed  to  retake  and  compel 
them  to  return  to  their  masters,  were  gone,  and  then  they 
left  their  patriarchal  guardians,  just  as  the  negroes  of  the 
South  are  now  doing.  When  the  prospect  of  liberty  ift 
set  before  them,  neither  Red  men  or  Black  men  are  more 
grateful  for  patriarchal  rule  than  are  white  men.  Still  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  West  India  OfH 
pression,  or  that  of  the  Indians  of  California  on  the  ree- 
ervations,  under  the  officers  appointed  to  watch  over  and 
provide  for  them.  Agent  Gteiger  speaks  of  the  "  difficulty  of 
recapturing  those  who  escaped  from  the  reservationsj  and 
complains  that  there  is  no  law  sufficiently  stringent  to  punish 
such  as  harbor  or  employ  them  f  and  though  it  is  nowhere 
so  said,  it  seems  probable  that  a  considerable  part  of  this 
army  of  employees,  as  Bailey  calls  them,  costing  the  U.  S.  at 
least  $100,000  a  year,  was  engaged  with  the  assistance  of  the 
army  of  the  U.  S.  in  hunting  down  the  poor  Indians,  driving 
them  on  to  the  reservatibns,  and  compelling  them  to  work 
like  cattle,  without  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weath* 
er.  Insufficiently  fed^apd  scantily  clothed,  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  often  ran  away,  though  their  escape  was  like  tluit 
of  the  fish  from  the  frying-pan  into,  the  fire. 

A  principal  design  in  writing  this  paper  has  been  to  show 
the  necessity  of  radical  changes  in  our  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Indians.  We  have,  therefore,  spoken  freely  of  their  suf- 
ferings, and  made  the  dark  points  prominent.  There  is  a  bright 
side,  which  shows  what  we  might  expect  if  they  were  prop- 
€g"ly  dealt  with,  but  we  cannot  introduce  it  here,  as  this  essay 
is  already  too  long.  Justice,  humanity,  and  regard  to  our 
honor,  as  a  nation,  require  an  immediate  change  of  policy. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  extending  our 
laws  over  them ;  of  placing  them  in  this  respect  on  a  par 
with  people  of  other  nations  landing  on  our  shores.  This  is 
necessary  to  their  welfare,  and  would  be  highly  conducive  to 
our's,  as  it  would  free  us  forever  from  Indian  wars.  The  In- 
dians in  the  British  Possessions  north  of  us  have  never  made 
war  on  the  whites,  though  they  have  often  suffered  greatly  ; 
and  the  only  apparent  reason  is  that  they  are  subjected  to 
the  law. 

Once  subjected  to  our  lavrs^thenecclissily  of  forever  shoving 
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ihem  back  ceases.  Outlaws  are  a  pest  in  any  community, 
but  the  Indians  of  Canada  are  as  law-abidiiig  as  other  men, 
and  their  villages  are  still  found  near  the  principal  cities.  In 
our  country,  west  of  New  York,  in  general  as  soon  as  they 
have  begun  to  cultivate  the  earth  so  as  to  taste  the  advan- 
tages of  civilized  life,  they  have  been  driven  to  anew  country, 
where  they  have  been  compelled  to  return  to  the  hunter  s 
state,  and  under  the  pretext  of  removing  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  wicked  white  men,  except  as  followed  by  mtssion- 
arieSy  they  have  been  removed  from  the  influence  of  aU  but 
the  wicked,  and  constantly*  surrounded  by  them.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  amendment  in 
both  these  respects.  The  law  passed  at  the  last  session  but 
one  of  Congress  for  removing  the  Sioux  from  Minnesota  says, 
''They  shiJl  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  StatQ  or  Terntory  in  which  they  shall  be  loc^d.^ 

This,  like  the  measures  of  a  few  years  previous  for  assign- 
ing laiuis  in  severalty  to  certain  Indians,  is  a  long  step  in  ue 
right  direction.  But  further  legislation  is  necessary,  to  make 
either  beneficial  to  the  Indians.  It  has  beenibund  that  there 
is  no  law  to  protect  the  red  man  in  the  possession  of  the  land 
aasigpied  him  in  severalty,  and  sO  he  is  liable  to  be  driven 
from  it,  as  if  it  had  not  been  so  eloigned.  The  Indians  re- 
moved from  Minnesota  have  been  located  on  a  reserve  at 
least  one  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace  or  • 
constable,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  the  appointment  or 
support  of  a  judicial  or  executive  officer  to  reside  among 
them.  How  can  they,  and  others  in  like  circumstances,  be 
protected  by  the  laws  to  which  they  are  declared  to  be 
subject  ? 

.As  they  have  been  placed  nearly  midway  between  the  settle- 
ments of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  on  the  east,  and  of  Colorado  and 
Idaho  on  the  west,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  on  which  side  the 
pressure  will  be  strongest,  it  may  be  ho^ed  that  there  will 
not  a^ain  be  a  call  for  their  removal,  till  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  determine  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  all  the  agri- 
cultural lands  of  our  country. 

Hitherto  the  efforts  of  our  government  towards  civilizing 
the  Indians  have  had  reference  only  to  making  them  agricul- 
turalists. As  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  on  the  immediate 
borders  of  the  great  desert,  which  extends  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
or  are  roving  over  this  desert,  or  the  arid  plains  of  New 
Mexico,  Utah  and  California — regions  not  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grain,  but  affording  ptiuoh  grass-^the  proprietT-  of 
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fnmiehing  some  of  these  Indians  with  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
encouraging  them  to  seek  a  subsistence  bj  takine  care  of 
these,  merits  consideration.  Of  coarse  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed as  herdsmen  or  shepherds  without  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property,  and  officers  to  whom  they  could  appeal 
for  protection.  Let  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
these  aborigines  exert  themselves  to  procure  the  enactment 
of  such  laws.  As  we  call  them  the  wards  of  our  government, 
we  owe  them  all  those  incentives  to  industry  and  economy, 
that  security  of  person  and  property,  which  arise  from  just 
and  equal  laws  faithfully  administered. 
'  As  a  Christian  people  we  owe  them  still  more,  even  that 
blessed  Gbspel  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  has  commanded  us 
to  preach  to  every  creature,  which  we  are  under  special 
obhgaticms  to  make  known  to  them,  because  they  are  our 
nei^bors«  and  because  they  have  suffered  much  n*om  prox- 
imity to  us.  It  is  only  bv  instructing  them  in  Christianity 
that  we  can  make  them  full  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  evils  suffered  in  consequence  of  our 
coming  among  them.  By  giving  them  the  gospel  we  may 
more  than  compensate  them  for  all.  It  is  as  much  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  and  the  power  of  God  for  their  salvation  as  for 
that  of  others.  The  works  before  us  show  that  most  of  those 
to  wfa(Hn  it  has  been  made  known  are  advancing  in  civili- 
zation^ notwithstanding  the  want  of  legal  protection,  about 
as  fast  as  any  people  ever  did.  Let  the  blood-bought  follow- 
ers of  the  Lamb'  determine  speedilv  to  carry  this  glorious 
light  to  all  the  benighted  of  our  land. 


Art.  IV.— REUGIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF  COLLEGES. 
'  By  RcT.  jQB!r  Croitbu.,  Phfladelpbia. 

Iir  selecting  instruments  for  giving  the  written  revelation 
of  his  will  and  for  spreading  it  abroad  through  the  world, 
Gk>d  has  assigned  a  prominent  place  to  Hien  who  had  enjoyed 
the  highest  culture  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

**  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ;'' 
that  is,  he  was  master  of  the  best  £uman  culture  which  then 
existed  upon  the  earth.  The  use  which  God  made  of  him  in 
^ving  hiB  word  and  in  advancing  his  kingdom  who  can 
measue  7    The  exodus,  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  the 
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character,  worship  and  history  of  the  Jews,  are  onlj  tlie  be- 
ginning  of  resalts  which  ma  into  all  times  and  all  lands. 

Samael,  in  his  consecrated  childhood  ministered  unto  the 
Lord  under  the  charge  of  Eli,  the  high-priest.  Doabtless  he 
received  the  best  instruction  which  £li  could  give  him,  and 
which  was  also  the  best  that  the  land  of  larael  could  supply. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  training  that  God  established 
him  as  a  prophet  in  the  sight  of  Israel.  Towards  the  dose 
of  his  life  we  find  him  in  a  company  of  prophets,  am(^^  whom 
he  stands  as  one  appointed  over  th^m.  •  Their  instruction  had 
doubtless  been  an  important  part  of  his  life-work. 

The  name  of  David  is  conspicuous  among  those  associated 
with  the  word  and  kingdom  of  Grod.  In  his  youth  he  was 
mighty  in  valor,  accomplished  in  art,  and  eloquent  in  speech. 
These  qualities  sufficiently  indicate  his  high  culture.  Bat  who 
were  his  teachers?  One  of  them  we  know  was  SamueL 
Having  anointed  him  to  be  king  of  Israel,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  faithful  and  wise  prophet  would  neglect  any  oppor^ 
tunities  he  might  have  of  qu^fyiug  him  for  his  station.  And 
we  are  expressly  told  that  when  David  was  fleeing  from  Saul 
he  and  Samuel  dwelt  together  at  Nioth.  There  he  is  shown 
to  us  standing  among  the  prophets  with  the  Spirit  ct  Ood 
coming  UDon  him  and  them,  upon  the  messengers  of  Saul  and 
even  baul  himself.  Thus  was  David'&  preparation  increased 
for  becomiug  the  prophetic  Psalmist  of  the  church,  of  Ood, 
whose  influence  and  power  have  been  diffused  more  and  more 
widely  from  age  to  age. 

In  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  these  schods  of  the  proph- 
ets were  still  sustained  in  the  places  where  Samuel  had  in- 
stituted them.  Probably  in  them  were  trained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  prophets  whose  writings  have  a  place  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  were  priests,  and  as 
such  were  partakers  of  the  highest  culture  which  then  existed 
in  the  land.  Daniel  in  his  youth  was  carried  captive  to  Baby- 
lon. Among  many  of  royal  birth,  selected  fw  soundness  of 
body  and  superiority  of  mind,  to  be  instructed  in  the  wisdom  aAd 
language  of  the  Chaldeans,  he  and  three  companions  were  the 
most  distinguished.  God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in 
all  learning  and  wisdom,  so  that  in  all  matters  which  the  kiug 
required  of  them  he  found  them  ten  times  better  than  all  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  the  realm*  Over  them 
all  Daniel  rose  to  pre-eminence.  Id  connection  with  Gkxi's 
revelation  and  kingdom  his  place  at  the  close  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, history  is  similar  to  that  which  Moses  held  at  ite  be- 
ginning.   The  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ;  the  re-establisliiiie&t 
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of  the  Jews  in  their  own  land,  and  their  diffdsion  also  into  all 
civilized  countries  ;  the  erection  among  them  of  synagogues 
and  their  total  abandonment  of  idolatry,  are  among  the  results 
secured  at  that  period  of  their  history. 

The  centuries  between  the  finishing  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  commencement  of  the  New  were  especially  remarka- 
ble for  the  diffusion  of  Greek  culture,  and  Roman  civilization, 
in  company  with  Hebrew  literature  and  religion.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  translated  into  the  Greek  language  and  read  in 
synagogues  throughout  th^  Roman  Empire,  may  illustrate  this 
blending  into  one  of  the  three  principal  cultures  of  the  World.* 

At  this  point,  constituting  indeed  "  the  fulness  of  time," 
the  Son  of  God  came  in  the  flesh.  His  history  furnishes  an- 
other: instance  of  the  blending  of  culture,  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made.  Assuming  human  nature  among  the 
Jews,  his  life  was  passed  under  Roman  power,  and  the  re- 
records  of  it  were  made  in  the  Greek  Innguage.  And  upon 
the  cross  where  he  suffered  for  all  mankind,  the  superscripton 
was  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  New  Testament  represents  the  use  which  God  made 
of  the  Greek  culture  in  giving  his  Word  and  in  establishing 
his  kingdom.  All  the  writers  thereof  (it  is  probable)  acquired 
their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  oy  natural  means 
during  their  youth.  But  passing  by  the  rest,  we  may  take 
the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  most  signal  example  of  the 
us©  which  God  made  of  human  culture  in  preparing  the  in- 
struments for  spreading  the  gospel  through  the  world.  Bom 
of  Jewish  parents,  he  was  a  native  of  a  Greek  city,  and  had, 
by  birthright,  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Thus  the 
three  civilizations  met  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  trained  both 
in  the  Grecian  and  the  Hebrew  schools.  Having  thus  attained 
the  highest  culture,  he  became  a  chosen  vessel  unto  Christ  for 
the  advancement  of  his  cause.  His  influence  in  the  world,  by 
his  character,  preaching  and  writings,  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  apostles  com- 
bined. 

After  the  Apostlic  age  we  find  men  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, rendering  signal  services  to  the  new  religion.  Justin 
Martyr,  who  had  studied  in  Grecian  schools,  and,  after  his 
conversion,  wore  the  robes  of  a  philosopher,  defended  Chris- 
tianity in  argumentative  treatises  addressed  to  the  Antonines, 
the  most  cultivated  of  the  Emperors.  The  school  of  Alex- 
andria while  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
fiMinst  the  attacks  and  perversions  of  the  Pagan  and  Gnostic 
philosophies,  supplied  also  ministers  and  teachers  for  the 
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region  around  and  for  distant  lands.  The  seminary  at  Edeasa 
sent  forth  missionaries  through  the  East  even  to  China.  Uph- 
ilaa  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  laneuase  of  the  Goths. 
Irenaeus  carried  the  Oreek  culture  and  Oliristianity  into 
France.  Under  the  instrumentality  of  Roman  commerce  and 
government  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  Britain. 

About  the  time  the  Romans  retired  from  the  island,  Pa- 
tricius  was  born  near  Glasgow.  He  received  a  good  educa- 
tion from  his  father  who  was  an  officer  of  the  church.  In 
bis  youth  he  was  carried  captive  by  pirates  to  the  north  of 
Ireland.  There  employed  as  a  shepherd  he  found  solitude 
and  meditation  pleasant.  His  religious  training  recurred  to 
his  mind  and  he  became  an  earnest  Christian.  Having  es- 
caped to  his  native  country  he  was  captured  a  second  time 
and  carried  to  the  south  of  France.  Ransomed  by  Christian 
merchants  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  preach  the 

fospel  to  the  pagans  of  Ireland,  amon^  whom  his  youth  had 
een  passed.  Accordingly,  after  qualifying  himself  for  the 
work  by  study  among  the  monks  and  mmisters  of  France,  be 
went  to  Ireland  and  preached  to  the  people.  The  Druids 
opposed  him,  but  he  prevailed  over  them.  The  converted 
cniefs  gave  him  lands  which  he  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  monasteries  as  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers.  From 
this  beginning  monasteries — which  were  at  first  places  of 
bard  labor  in  cultivating  both  the  soil  and  the  mind — were 
spread  over  Ireland,  Britain  and  the  Hebrides.  In  this  way 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
was  extended  in  England. 

In  a  similar  manner  many  other  early  missions  among  the 
European  nations  were  established.  The  monasteries  of  Ire- 
land being  full,  pious  monks  felt  themselves  impelled  to  ex- 
tend their  labors  into  more  distant  regions.  Cfolumban  set 
the  example.  Having  been  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Bangor  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel to  the  Pagan  nations.  His  abbot  gave  him  twelve  young 
men  as  his  assistants.  Finding  large  masses  of  untaught  bar- 
barians even  in  Prance,  he  resolved  to  settle  there,  and  sought 
a  spot  in  the  wilderness,  which  ho  cultivated  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  subsistence  and  of  furnishiue  an  example  of 
tilling  the  soil — the  first  condition  of  all  social  improvement. 
He  awakened  great  interest  among  the  people,  and  families  of 
every  rank  committed  the  education  of  their  sons  to  him. 

This  example  was  followed  by  manv  others.     Whole  col- 
onies of  monKs,  under  the  guidance  of  judicious  men,   emi- 
grated from  the  monasteries  of  Ireland  to  various  places  in 
.continental  Europe. 
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The  ninth  contury  was  marked  by  three  great  movements, 
that  entered  first  into  the  intellectual  advancement  and  finally 
into  the  Christian  life  of  the  world. 

1.  The  diffusion  of  mental  culture  among  the  Mohammo- 
dans.  By  this  movement  institutions  of  learning  were  spread 
abroad  from  Bagdad  to  Cordova,  and  the  mental  power  of  the 
Greeks  was  engrafted  upon  the  conquering  energy  of  the 
Arabs. 

2.  The  efforts  of  Charlemagne  to  diffuse  knowledge  through- 
out his  empire. 

3.  The  smiilar  plans  of  Alfred  in  England. 

Then  began  to  arise — ^generally  from  the  monasteries  as  a 
foundation — the  Universities  of  England,  France,  Germaay 
and  Italy.  It  was  in  the  University  of  Oxford  during  the 
14th'century,  that  John  Wickliffe — professor  of  divinity  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time — ^preached  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  Pope  and  hierarchy,  the  irregularities 
in  practice  and  the  superstitions  in  faith  and  worship.  There 
also  he  translated  the  Bible  and  exhorted  the  people  to  study 
it  for  themselves.  It  was  in  the  University  of  Prague — irt 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century — that  John  Huss  appeared, 
a  man  of  holy  life,  of  pure  doctnne,  of  profound  learning  aad 
.'great  eloquence.  He  preached  truth,  liberty  and  hoUnete 
with  surpassing  power  until  he  was  condemned  and  burned 
at  the  stake. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  stood  forth  Martin 
Luther,  from  the  instructions  of  an  humble  home,  from  the 
villc^e  school  of  Eisleben,  from  the  more  celebrated  schoob 
of  Magdeburg  and  Eisenach,  from  the  University  of  Erfiirth 
where  he  outstripped  his  fellow-students  and  his  teachers, 
where  he  began  each  day  with  prayer,  and  where  he  found 
the  Latin  Bible.  He  was  made  professor  and  Doctor  of  Theo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Wittemburg.  Thence  proceeded, 
"the  Theses,"  that  were  nailed  to  tne  door  of  the  castle 
church.  Thence  proceeded  the  eloquent  preaching,  the 
rapid,  impetuous,  multiform  writings  which  spread  over  Ger- 
man}', and  these  were  followed  by  the  Scriptures  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  nation. 

A  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Luther,  Farel  was  bom  in 
the  soutn  of  France.  Brought  up  in  all  the  superstitions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  yet  thirsted  for  an  education.  Hav- 
ing learned  all  that  the  schools  at  home  could  teach  him,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Paris.  There  Lefevre  was  teaching 
the  Scriptures  and  preaching  the  doctrine  of  justiBcation  by 
faith  alone.    Farel  caught  the  flame ;  bis  superstitions  van- 
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ished,  hiB  angnieh  of  Bpirit  was  turned  to  peace,  and  he  be- 
came an  active  agent  in  the  work  of  reformation. 

A  few  years  later  a  more  celebrated  name  appears  on  the 
Iwt  of  the  same  iiniver8it3\  John  Calvin,  like  Farel,  was 
bom  in  the  midst  of  Romanist  superstitions.  Gifted  with 
the  noblest  intellect,  he  spent  his  childhood  in  profound  stndy. 
Afterwards  repairing  to  the  university  of  Pans  he  made  great 
attainments  in  classical  and  theological  learning.  At  first  he 
flympathized  with  the  persecutors  of  the  Protestants,  but  soon 
embraced  the  truth  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature,  and  was 
obliged  to  flee.  At  Oeneva  he  met  Farel  and  Beza,  and  be- 
came associated  with  them  there.  The  results  of  his  life  of 
vtudy  and  of  work  must  be  sought  in  the  advancement  of  liberty 
and  truth  through  Switzerland,  Prance,  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  world  at  large. 

Jult  here  lot  us  not  forget  the  mighty  influence  of  a  disas- 
trous nature  which  sprang  up  in  the  founding  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits  with  its  colleges  and  schocrfs,  by  means  of  which 
the  most  gigantic  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  spread  error 
Hv  a  perverted  training  of  youthful  minds. 

'^During  the  centuries  over  which  we  have  been  glancingti  new 
world  has  been  discovered,  Nbw  England  has  been  settled. 
They  who  planted  the  first  colonies  in  New  England  were  in 
larger  proportion  liberally  educated  men  than  was  ever  be- 
fore known  in  the  history  of  nations.  In  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  seventynseven  ministers 
who  had  been  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  were  esta- 
blished as  pastors  and  teachers  of  the  Puritan  churches.  Many 
of  them  had  been  second  to  none  in  OKI  England.  Nearly  the 
whole  list  was  composed  of  distinguished  names.  England  had 
been  sifted  and  the  choicest  of  her  ministers  transplanted  to  the 
New  World. 

But  whence  came  their  learning  ?  Emmanuel  College  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  the  Puritan  college. 
There  a  large  number  of  the  New  England  ministers  were 
educated.     Others  of  them  were  graduates  of  Oxford. 

It  has  been  asked,  what  do  such  learned  men  here  in  the 
wilderness  among  wild  beasts  and  roving  savages?  We  may 
answer,  Just  what  they  have  always  been  ^oing  since  Moses 
was.in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  founded  by 
college-bred  men,  and  before  their  feet  had  well  laid  hold  of 
thiB  pathless  wilderness,  they  took  order  for  founding  an  in- 
stitution like  tliose  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  train- 
ed.     By  them  also  schools  were  diffused  throughout  the 
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colony.  In  like  manner  Yale  College  with  its  circles  of 
schools  was  founded.  In  like  manner  the  CoUeja:©  of  New 
Jersey  was  established.  In  like  manner  colleges  and  schools 
have  been  multiplied  through  the  land.  They  have  been 
founded  in  the  wilderness  from  Ohio  to  Oregon  and  Galifomia. 

During  the  eigtheenth  century  a  revival  of  religion,  wor- 
thy of  being  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  first  diffusion 
of  the  gospel,  and  with  the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  its  origin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  There 
a  company  of  young  men  were  students,  at  whose  head  were 
John  Wesley,  and  Oeorge  Whitfield. 

Many  of  Whitfield's  sermons,  which  were  afterwards  preach- 
ed from  land  to  land,  were  prepared  at  Oxford.  Wherever 
the  English  language  was  spoken,  this  seraphic  preacher 
flung  his  words  like  fire-brands  among  all  classes.  States- 
men, philosophers  and  Ohristian  ministers ;  the  poor,  the 
illiterate,  the  binital,  bowed  to  his  power.  His  influence 
was  great  in  kindling  afresh  the  fire  among  evangeli.cal  and 
cultivated  men  who  were  already  in  organised  denominations. 

Wesley  not  only  preached  and  labored  himself  Wth  un- 
tiring ardor  during  a  long  life,  but  he  also  organized  his 
associates  and  converts,  and  sent  them  forth  into  an  activity 
as  earnest  as  his  own. 

The  results  of  his  work  who  can  measure?  Who  ©an  es- 
timate the  power  of  the  Methodists  in  England,  in  this  coun- 
tr}',  and  the  heathen  world  ?  Besides  all  this,  his  influende 
was  great  in  the  church  of  England.  Neve^  separating' from 
it  himself,  he  also  infused  his  spirit  into  many  who  always 
continued  in  its  communion.  AH  that  Wilberforce,  for  ex- 
ample, accomplished  was  vitally  connected  as  to  its  origin 
with  the  Metnodists. 

In  the  Foreign  Missionary  work,  which  distingu'shes  the 
present  age,  God  has  assignad  a  prominent  place  to  men  of 
high  attainments  in  learning.  In  England,  Carey  was  the 
originator  of  the  movement.  While  employed  at  his  trade 
he  thouojht  much  of  the  heathen  nations.  He  began  to  study, 
acquired  several  languages,  and  devoted  much  time  to  geog- 
raphy and  history.  Then  he  became  a  school-master  and  at 
length  a  minister.  Qaving  proposed  the  missionary  work  to 
the  ministers  with  whom  he  was  associated,  he  united  witfi 
them  in  the  formation  of 'a  society  for  prosecuting  it,  and  was 
sent  as  one  of  a  company  of  missionaries  to  India.  Other 
societies  in  England  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  soon  fol- 
lowed. In  this  country  the  missionary  enterprise  began 
amidst  the  prayers  and  studies  of  young  men  in  Williamfif' 
college. 
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From  these  small  beginnings  the  work  has  increased  in  an 
almost  immeasurable  degree.  Thousands  of  men  of  high 
culture  have  devoted  their  lives  to  it ;  the  Scriptures  have 
been  translated  into  hundreds  of  languages ;  schools  of  all 
grades  have  been  widely  diffused,  and  the  ultimate  prevalence 
of  Christianity  among  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth  has 
been  made  sure. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  vast  regions  of  our  country  which 
are  familiarly  but  vaguely  termed,  **  The  West,"  colleges  have 
been  among  tlie  first  things  aimed  at  and  toiled  for  by  en- 
lightened and  Christian  men.  They  have  had  their  origin 
generally  in  the  agency  of  Home  Missionaries,  and  have  been 
established' under  the  strong  conviction  that  they  constituted 
an  indispensable  part  of  the.  system  of  means  necessary  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  land.  From  the  beginning  they 
depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  benefactions  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  churches  at  the  east.  As  they  increaeed  ia 
number  their  calls  for  assistance  were  often  in  conflict  with 
each  cither,  and  on  that  account  perplexing  and  wearying  to 
those  upon  whom  they  were  made.  At  length,  in  1837,  com- 
mercial disaster  swept  over  the  land.  The  west  suffered  in 
common  with  the  soiith  and  east ;  and  the  recently  founded 
colleges,  amidst  many  other  more  dazzling  but  less  important 
enterprise."^,  were  threatened  with  instant  ruin. 

Then,  after  many  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  spent 
in  devising  plans  of  relief,  and  in  abandoning  them  as  im- 
practicable after  they  were  formed,  after  much  paayer  and 
consultation  among  the  officers  and  iriends  of  the  imperilled 
institutions,  a  Society  was  organized  lor  their  deliverance. 
By  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  Society,  and  upon  the  liberal  benefactions  of  the 
friends  among  many  of  the  eastern  churches,  the  five  institu- 
tions at  first  aided  tiave  been  saved  and  made  efficient  work- 
ers in  the  cause  of  education,,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  These  five  are  Western  Reserve,  Illinois, 
Marietta,  and  Wabash  Colleges,  and  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

While  the  Society  was  engaged  in  succoring  them,  other 
institutions,  upon  which  similar  difficu^ies  had  fallen,  were 
taken  under  its  care.  OXhers  also  have  been  organized  at 
different  periods  and  have  been  in  like  manner  assisted,  after 
careful  inquiry  into  their  character,  location  and  prospects 
of  usefulness.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  following: 
Knox  college  in  Illinois,  Beloit  in  Wisconsin,  Wittenberg  m 
Olxio,  Iowa  college,  Pacific  university  and  coUegd  of   Cali- 
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fornia.      Thdse  all  give   promise  of  great  and  permanent 
uaefulness. 

It  is  impossible  in  an  article  of  a  general  nature  on  so  large 
a  theme,  to  give  a  just  view  of  the  good  secured  through  ^e 
agency  of  this  Society.  We  can  only  indicate  briefly  the 
cnief  divisions  of  its  work. 

1.  The  direct  results  secured  by  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  institutions  aided.  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  older  of  these  have  been  delivered-  from  the  destruction 
which  actually  hung  over  them,  the  younger  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  exempted  from  similar  perils,  and  all  have  been 
advanced  to  independence  and  comparative  strength.  The 
attempt  which  we  have  made  in  this  article  to  trace  through 
successive  centuries  the  ever-widening  influence  of  similar 
institutions — all  of  them  small  in  their  beginnings — enables 
us  to  forecast  the  future  career  of  these  Western  colleges  as 
they  will  increase  in  power,  to  bless  this  land  and  other  lands 
from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age, 

2.  The  College  Society  has  rendered  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  sacred  learning,  by  the  careful  restraint  it  has  im- 
posed on  the  ill-judged  enterprises  submitted  to  its  scrutiny, 
which  have,  after  impartial  investigation,  been  refused  assist- 
ance and  endorsement.  The  evil  thus  prevented  by  reject- 
ing the  undeserving  is  a  fit  compliment  to  the  good  secured 
by  upholding  the  judicious  and  the  wise. 

3.  The  work  of  the  Society,  attracting  into  its  sphere  by 
an  irresistible  alBnity  the  most  gifted  and  influential  minds, 
is  securing  its  highest  results  by  the  education  of  the  edu- 
cators themselves,  and  through  them,  of  all  classes  down  to 
the  most  ignorant  and  the  youngest.  Formed  to  advocate 
fvestei'n  colleges  and  asking  money  only  for  them,  it  has 
pleaded  the  cause  of  all  colleges,  as  none  had  ever  pleaded 
for  them  before.  Taking  its  position  on  the  heights  of  Chris- 
tian learning,  it  has  reared  its  tower  of  observation  there, 
commanding  the  whole  view.  The  sagacious,  unremitting 
and  consecrated  labors  of  its  Secretary  and  of  his  colaborers, 
the  deliberations  of  its  Directors,  its  twenty  Annual  Reports, 
together  with  the  sermons  and  adresses  delivered  by  many 
of  the  wisest  and  b^st  among  its  friends,  have  concentrated 
a  light  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  education,  which  shines 
with  eaual  lustre  from  no  other  source.  This  light  is  also 
diBusea  abroad  by  the  publication  of  its  documents,  already 
forming  three  large  volumes.  They  have  been  commended 
in  this  Review  and  in  other  journals  as  of  inestimable  value  ; 
forming  S  literature  in  itself  wc^th  all  the  money  expended  by 
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the  Society;  corabining  broad,  philosophical  views,  with  wise 
suggestions,  pertinent  facts,  and  eloquent  appeals  upon  the 
true  nature,  methods  and  aims  of  collegiate  edacation  under 
Christian  auspices,  in  a  republican  country;  worthy  of  a 
place  in  all  public  libraries  ;  deserving  universal  notice  by 
the  periodical  press,  and  imposing  upon  other  educated  men 
the  duty  of  communicating  them  to  the  xuneduoated  masses 
of  the  land-. 

In  the  St  \tes  more  recently  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
in  the  Territories  soon  to  be  settled,  colleges  must  be  or- 
ganized, and  will  need  assistance  during  their  infancy  and 
youth.  In  the  southern  states  also,  upon  the  return  of  peace, 
society  must  undergo  many  and  great  modifications,  and 
among  the  wants  to  be  supplied,  not  the  least  urgent  will  be 
that  of  colleges,  where  better  principles  of  philosophy,  mor 
alitjr  and  religion  will  be  taught  than  those  whicn,  havii^ 
their  roots  in  human  slavery,  have  borne  the  bitter  fruit  of 
rebellion  and  civil  war. 

The  Western  College  Society,  of  whose  work  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  was  organized  and  has  hitherto  been  main- 
tained chiefly  by  Congregationali.'^ts  and  New  School  Pres- 
byterians. These  denominations  will  doubtless  do  their  full 
proportion  of  the  work  of  establishing  colleges  in  whatever 
portions  of  our  land  they  are  now  needed,  or  may  hereafter  be. 

Bat  there  is  room  for  the  question  whether  they  crtn  con- 
tinue to  do  the  work  efficiently  by  cooperating  together  in 
this  Society.  When  the  Society  was  formed  these  denomina- 
tions were  harmoniously  connected  together  in  the  formation 
of  churclies  and  the  prosecution  of  home  and  foreign  missions. 
Then  there  was  no  room  for  debate  concerning  the  propriety 
and  advantage  of  their  being  united  also  in  establishing  and 
aiding  colleges  in  the  new  portions  of  our  land.  The  results 
of  the  Society's  work  sufficiently  attest  the  wisdom  of  the 
harmonious  action  by  which  it  his  been  distinguished.  But 
during  tho  period  oif  its  existence  there  has  been  a  gradual 
looseniir^  of  tho  bands  which  hold  the  two  denominations  to- 
gether. Churches  are  now  much  less  frequently  constituted 
of  members  of  both  denominations.  Many  members  who 
had  passed  by  letter  from  one  to  the  other  are  coming  back 
again  to  churches  of  their  own.  In  the  work  of  Home 
Mission-^,  by  a  gradual  process,  a  complete  separation  has 
been  effected.  As  to  Foreign  Missions,  many  persons  think 
that  a  similar  separation  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Since  such  a  change  of  feeling  and  policy  has  taljen  place 
in  regard  to  these  departments  of  evangelical  effort,  can  co- 
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operation  in  the  work  of  founding  and  sustaining  colleges  be 
still  continued  ?  The  time,  we  think,  has  fully  come,  tor  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  Certain  it  is  that  these  denomi- 
nations have  not  engaged  in  the  work  we  are  contemplating, 
with  the  full  measure  of  energy  and  zeal  which  its  importance 
demands.  Nor  is  the  grototh  oi  interest  all  that  it  ought  to  be. 
This  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  which  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  the  few,  much  more 
effectively  than  it  can  lay  hold  of  the  impulses  of  the  many. 
But  is  it  not  also  owing  in  part  to  a  deficiency  of  hearty  co- 
operation among  those  who  are  nominally  united  in  carrying 
on  the  work  ?  Must,  therefore,  the  attempt  at  united  effort  be 
noio  given  up,  and  each  denomination  henceforth  prosecute  the 
work  in  its  ovm  way,  within  its  ovm  bounds  ? 

The  mere  fact  that  in  other  departments  of  Christian  enter- 
prise, united  effort  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned, 
does  not  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  it  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned also  in  the  work  of  founding  and  aiding  colleges.  A. 
church  must  have  a  definite  organization  at  the  beginning  of 
its  course.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  one  is  thought  of,  denomi- 
national differences  are  brought  into  view,  and  denominational 
zeal  is  stimulated.  Where  some  of  those  who  are  to  constitute 
it  are  Presbyterians,  and  some  Congre^ationalists,  if  there  be 
no  zeal  on  either  side,  the  organizalion  may  be  effected  on 
either  plan  ;  or  a  blending  of  both  may  be  adopted  without 
injury,  and  even  without  a  very  perceptible  difference  in  the 
working  of  the  church.  But  if  there  be  zeal  on  one  side  or  on. 
both,  two  churches  must  be  formed,  unless  indeed  it  be  found 
impossible  to  have  any  church  at  all. 

Where  there  is  an  existing  church  of  one  of  the  denomina* 
tion,  and  members  of  the  other  find  it  convenient  to  unite 
themselves  to  it,  if  there  be  no  denominational  zeal,  the 
church  may  continue  harmonious  and  efficient.  But  if  zeal  be 
awakened,  the  two  portions  of  the  church  may  not  find  their 
highest  welfare  promoted  by  being  together.  Even  if  there 
be  no  strife  or  debate,  the  efficiency  of  the  church  may  be 
diminished  rather  than  increased.  If  all  were  Presbyterians 
in  a  Presbyterian  church,  or  all  Congregationalists  in  a  Con- 
gregationalist  church,«fchey  would  naturally  do  some  things  in 
a  certain  way,  and  would  therefore  act  promptly,  and  with 
the  strength  of  the  whole  church.  But  as  part  are  of  one 
denomination,  and  part  of  the  other,  they  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  do  these  things  in  different  ways.  Consequently  they 
-act  with  hesitation  and  division,  or  may  even  hold  back  from 
doing  at  aU  what  they  cannot  do  in  fheir  own  way.    They 
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may  pursue  this  coarse  with  determinatioo,  or  without  being 
conscious  of  it:  or  through  fear  of  bein^  sectarian,  they  may 
cease  to  be  efficient ;  or  sincerely  wishing  to  co-operate  to- 
gether, they  may  fail  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

In  prosecuting  the  work  of  Home  Missions,  similar  difficul- 
ties are  felt,  and  on  a  larjger  scale.  Even  in  Foreign  Missions 
the  same  elements  of  dinerence  exist  with  respect  to  church  * 
government.  On  heathen  ground  they  appear  amall,  because 
tney  are  surrounded  with  contrarities  so  numerous,  vast  and 
fundamental.  On  the  other  hand  the  reasons  for  harmonious 
action  are  strong  and  imperative.  Cordial  co-operatiou  may 
therefore  continue  to  appear  desirable  and  necessary  in 
heathen  lands,  lon^  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  wished  for  at 
home.  Yet  the  differences  exist,  and  they  may  hereafter  be 
thought  more  important  even  in  foreign  lands  than  they  are 
now,  especially  ii  they  are  magnified  and  acted  upon  inordi- 
nately at  home.  We  must  therefore  consider  it  possible  thai 
the  time  may  come  when  our  branch  of  the  church  and 
Gongregatioualists  will  separately  ^pifosecute  their  Foreign 
Missionary  work. 

But  need  the  time  ever  confe  when  they  cannot  wisely,  and 
with  mutual  advantage,  co-operate  in  founding^  and  sustamiing 
colleges  ?  This  question  may  be  answered  in  the  n^ative  fi)r 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  denominations  which 
would  affect  a  college.  The  course  of  study  to  be  pursued; 
the  host  method  of  maintaining  discipline,  and  the  objects  to 
be  secured  by  it ;  the  character  of  tne  religious  influence  to 
be  exerted,  and  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  rendered  most 
effective — upon  these  vital  points  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  are  agreed.  If  competent  men  from  each  of 
the  denominations  separately,  and  from  both  of  them  com- 
bined, were  chosen  to  draw  out  schemes  for  the  constitution 
and  government  of  a  college,  all  three  would  be  substantially 
alike.  The  existing  colleges  established  by  the  different 
denominations  are  alike.  There  is  no  important  difference 
between  Yale  and  Amherst  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
Princeton  and  Hamilton  on  the  other.  In  administeriog 
the  affairs  of  a  college,  and  in  proseduting  efforts  to  elevate 
its  character  and  increase  its  usefulness,  denominational  differ- 
ences have  no  necessary  or  proper  place.  There  is  no  more 
reason  wh^  the  two  denominations  should  not  co-operate  in 
the  establishment  of  colleges,  than  there  is  why  individuals  of 
the  denominations  should  not  be  associated  m  conducting  a 
school  or  in  prosecuting  any  other  intellectual  work.     _ 
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2.  In  order  that  this  co-operation  may  continue,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  both  denominations  should  be  represented  in 
the  management  of  each  particular  institution,  aided  by  the 
Society.  In  general  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be.  But 
it  may  happen  that  an  institution  is  started  by  men  connected 
^ith  one  ot  the  denominations  alone.  In  such  a  case  all  that 
the  Society  insists  upon  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  organic 
control  outside  the  Board  of  Trustees  exercised  by  that  denom- 
ination, and  that  members  of  the  other  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  the  Board,  either  by  statute  or  by  policy.  And  this  is 
not  an  unreasonable  condition.  It  cannot  injure  the  college. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be-  of  advantage  to  it.  Because,  for 
an^  persons  to  have  control  over  the  Trustees,  must  prove 
injurious.  If  the  Trustees  are  men  of  right  character,  none 
can  manage  the  aifairs  of  the  institution  as  well  as  they.  If 
they  are  not  of  the  right  character,  their  action  will  not  be 
improved  by  external  control.  Nor  would  it  promote  the  true 
prosperity  of  a  college,  to  shut  out  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Con- 
gregationalist  from  participation  in  the  management  of  it, 
simply  on  account  ot  bis  denominational  preference.  To  do 
so  would  be  evidence  of  a  narrowness  ot  mind  which  could 
not  fail  to  affect  unfavorably  the  action  of  the  college,  and  to 
diminish  its  efficiency.  A  narrow  mind  will  be  narrow  in  all 
its  views  'and  all  its  policy;  and  wherever,  else  it  may  safely 
be  tolerated,  surely  it  cannot  be  in  the  administration  of  a 
college. 

To  exclude  a  man  of  high  qualifications  in  other  respects, 
from  a  share  in  the  management  of  a  college,  merely  because 
of  his  connectton  with  one  or  other  of  these  denominations 
would  be  injurious  to  the  institution,  because  it  would  deprive 
it  of  his  counsel  and  aid.  To  restrict  the  choice  of  Trustees 
to  members  of  ohe  denomination  would  diminish  the  number 
of  men  from  whom  the  selection  may  be  made,  and  consequently 
would  in  many  places  diminish  the  amount  of  qualification  in 
the  Board.  When  those  associated  in  the  management  of  a 
college  are  all  of  one  "or  other  denomination,  there  is  more 
opportunity  and  greater  temptation  to  sink  down  uncon- 
sciously into  denominational  views  and  aims.  In  proportion 
as  they  do  so,  they*  unavoidably  injure  the  quality  of  the 
institution  they  are  appointed  to  guide.  But  where  men  of 
bot^  denominations  are  associatod  together,  as  trustees  or  as 
oflicers  of  a  college,  expediency  and  courtesy  combine  to  keep 
them  lifted  up  aTOve  the  region  of  denominational  differences 
and  interests.  And  in  proportion  as  a  college  is  sustained,  hi|^h 
and  secure  above  that  region,  will  its  excellence,  in  aU  tne 
appropriaU  functions  (f  a  odHoge^  be  increased. 
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Not  only  may  the  two  denominations  continue  to  co-operate 
efficiently  in  establishing  colleges ;  but  even  their  own  parti- 
cular interests,  as  well  as  the  advancement  of  Christ's  king- 
dom imperatively  require  them  to  do  so.  In  the  new  and 
unsettled  portions  of  our  country  many  new  colleges  will  be 
necessary.  Will  each  of  the  denominations,  if  acting  sepa- 
ratelv,  be  able  to  do  all  that  its  own  greatest  advancement 
and  largest  efficiency  for  Christ  call  for  at  its  hands  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Each  may  make  the  attempt,  and  thus  multiply 
the  number  of  feeble,  struggling  colleges,  none  of  which  will 
be  able  to  do  well  the  highest  and  largest  work  required  of 
it-  But  if  they  co-operate  harminpusly,  half  the  number  of 
institutions  may  be  made  efficient  and  secure.  Both  denomi- 
nations may  then  obtain  from  them  all  the  advantages  they 
require. 

Again,  if  they  act  separately  there  will  seldom  be  concert 
concerning  the  location  of  the  colleges  ;  sometimes  there  will 
be  conflict.  In  some  regions  colleges  may  be  multiplied  so 
as  to  be  a  mutual  hindrance  ;  in  others  there  may  be  no  col- 
leges at  all. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  desirable  and  imperative 
that  the  co-operation  of  Congregationalists  in  the  work  of 
founding  and  sustaining  colleges  in  the  new  portions  of  our 
country  should  be  contmued  and  carried  on  much  more  effi- 
ciently than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

But  in  order  to  secure  this  result  some  modification  in  the 
management  of  the  existing  society  should  be  made.  The 
officers  should  be  equalized  by  additions  chosen  from  the  de- 
nomination having  the  smaller  number.  With  this  equality 
we  should  also  hope  for  a  like  change  in  the  relative  amounts 
of  contributions  received — as  about  three  dollars  out  of  four 
of  the  resources  of  the  society  hitherto,  have*  come  from  con- 
gregationalists. A  co-ordinate  executive  officer  should  also  be 
chosen  from  the  New  School  Presbyterians  and  associated 
with  the  present  Corresponding  Secretary.  By  their  re- 
spective laoors  each  denomination  might  be  reached.  The 
cause  should  have  a  place  assigned  to  it  in  all  the  churches  of 
both  denominations,  and  the  work  should  be  prosecuted  with 
a  zeal  that  has  hitherto  been  manifested  in  its  behalf  only  by 
c^sraall  number  of  churches,  and  by  individuals  here  and  there. 

But  if  a  cordial  general  co-orporation  cannot  be  at- 
tained, THEN  AS  THE  NEXT  BEST  THING  LET  THE  DENOMINATIONS 
ACT    SEPARATELY  IN  THIS   WORK  AS  THEY  NOW  DO  IN   HOME   MIS- 

SONS.     While  zealous  and  earnest  co-operation  would,  we 
verily  believe,  secure  to  both  denominations  better  colleges 
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at- a  less  cost  than  each  can  make  for  itself,  if  acting  alone  ;  it 
will  yet  be  far  better  that  each  ehonld  act  separately  with 
zeal,  and  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  oanse. 
than  that  the  present  society  should  continue  to  be  chargM 
with  the  whole  work  without  being  furnished  with  means  suf- 
ficient to  prosecute  it.  Its  income  has  always  been  small  in 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  committed  to 
it.  But  it  is  a  pleasing  fact,  that  instead  of  any  symptoms  of 
decline,  the  current  year  bids  fair  to  prove  the  most  prosper- 
ous in  its  history. 

With  little  change  in  its  organization  it  might  become  the 
agent  of  all  the  Congregational  churches,  and  would  thus 
awaken  new  zeal  among  tnem  in  the  work  of  planting  and  sus- 
taining colleges  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  General  Assembly  should  also*  take  up  the  work  as  a 
denomination.  This  it  has  not  yet  done.  Some  of  our  min- 
isters, and  many  members  of  our  churches  have  indeed  been 
the  firm  friends  and  efficient  helpers  of  the  College  Socielry 
from  its  organization  to  the  present  time.  The  (General  Ae- 
sombly  has  approved  its  objects  and  results,  and  has  repeat- 
edly commenaed  it  to  the  patronage  of  our  churches.  But 
many  reasons  have  hitherto  hindered,  in  our  branch  of  the 
church,  any  organized  general  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
planting  and  sustaining  colleges.  The  fund  for  aiding  the 
erection  of  church  edifices  has  been  secured,  and  is  sending 
forth  its  beneficent  influence.  The  Home  Missionary  worK 
haQ  been  organized  and  is  carried  on  with  an  enersr  and  liber- 
ality that  increase  from  year  to  year.  Foreign  Missions  are 
sustained  with  steady  though  insufficient  zeal.  The  Publication 
cause  is  advancing  towards  a  co-ordinate  position  among  the 
great  enterprises  of  the  church.  The  plans  for  the  Education 
of  young  men  for  the  Ministry,  have  been  wisely  systema- 
tized and  are  awakening  the  whole  church  to  zealous  and 
persevering  eflfort.  Our  Theological  Seminaries  are  unsur* 
passed  in  excellence  by  any  similar  institutions  in  the  land. 
The  training  of  children  and  youth  in  Sabbath-schools--al- 
ways  as  diligently  prosecuted  among  us  as  among  other  de- 
nominations— ^is  now  regarded  with  increased  affection  and 
solicitude  by  our  ministers  and  churches.  And  the  last  General 
Assembly  has  wisely  assigned  to  the  Sabbath-school  work  a 
separate  place  among  its  organized  plans  for  promoting  the 
extension  of  the  church,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  triumph 
of  Christ's  kingdom. 

When  we  review,  even  thus  hastily,  all  that  the  Ghnerdl 
Assembly  hsB  had  to  do,  we  understand  bow  it  has  hftppened 
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l^at  syjstematic  action  in  the  work  of  establishing  colleges 
has  not  yet  been  inaugurated.    Still  less  would  there  be  any 

J'ustice  in  reproaching  the  Assembly  or  the  church  with  neg- 
ect  of  their  duty  and  disregard  of  their  interest.  Tet  we 
do  not  the  less  aeplore  the  iact  that  this  indispensable  work 
still  renains  to  be  prosecuted  before  our  system  can  be  re- 
garded as  complete. 

In  our  past  history  as  a  denomination  we  have  suffered 
much  from  a  deficiency  of  collegiate  institutions.  In  the 
younger  states  we  should  now  feel  the  want  of  them  more 
deeply  than  we  do,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  of  the 
College  Society  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence. 

Of  the  institutions  strenghtenau  by  its  aid  and  influence, 
some  are  wholly  or  mainly  under  our  auspices,  while  in  all  of 
them,  with  a  single  exception,  outside  of  German  institutions, 
Presbyterians  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  represented  both 
in  their  Boards  of  trust  and  in  their  Faculties.  The  Society 
came  into  being  at  a  very  dark  period  in  the  history'  of  our 
denomination,  and  it  is  but  justice  that  we  shouAl  recogmae 
the  fact  that  we  haye  no  prominent  institution,  collegiate  or 
theological,  now  in  operation  between  the  eastern  limits  of  Ohio 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  has  not  received  its  aid.  And  in 
those  new  portions  of  our  country,  whose  very  names  are  only 
beginning  to  force  themselves  on  our  attention,  as  well  as  in 
those  other  regions,  where  names  long  familiar  are  acquiring 
increased  significance  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
shock  of  battle,  the  next  generation  will  mourn  bitterly  the 
want,  of  colleges,  unless  we  ^d  other  branches  of  Christ's 
church,  now  begin  to  prosecute  diligently  the  work  d  estab- 
ishing  them. 


Art.  V,— ecclesiastical  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

By  Jacob  Van  Vbobtbn,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  direct  and  sole  object  of  Foreign  Missions  &  to  plant 
the  gospel  in  unchristian  countries  to  conyert  the  people  and 
train  them  for  heayen.  It  is  not  w  build  up  this  or  that  par- 
ticular denomination,  but  Christ's  kingdom.  It  is  an  interest 
which  precedes  all  denominational  distinctions,  and  will  con- 
tinue after  they  shall  have  ceased  foreyer.    Ot^er  benefitSi  it 
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is  true,  may  be  expected ;  bnt  they  are  incidental  and  conse- 
quent, not  primary  and  leading.  This  was  one  great  end 
which  our  Divine  Saviour  contemplated  when  he  commanded 
his  disciples  to  '*  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;"  and 
with  this,  when  accomplished,  he  is  satisfied.  Additional 
requisitions  are  of  less  moment.  Every  form  of  external  organi- 
zation must  be  viewed  as  means  to  this  end,  and  not  itself  an 
end.  It  is  not  the  temple  which  we  are  commanded  to  build, 
but  only  a  temporary  scaffolding  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
When  it  shall  have  served  its  purpose  in  erecting  the  great 
edifice,  it  will  be  taken  down  and  laid  aside  as  of  no  farther 
use.  These  are  doubtless  the  views  of  the  Great  Architect, 
and  should  be  ours. 

In  determining  what  organization  is  best  calculated  to  favor 
the  great  end  of  missions,  it  may  be  well  to  divest  ourselves 
of  a  few  early  associations  and  habits,  and  to  view  things  in 
the  light  of  scripture  and  a  new  experience.  While  truth 
is  unchangeable,  there  are  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
which  must  vary  with  drcumstances.  The  cultivation  of 
virgin  soil  requires  implements  and  appliances  never  used  in 
fields  which  have  been  long  occupied.  When  old  farmers 
move  into  a  new  country,  they  have  even  to  unlearn  some 
things  of  their  former  practice.  Missi<^nary  ground  is  in  a 
very  different  condition  from  that  in  which  Christianity  has 
long  prevailed,  and  yielded  its  regular  increase.  The  ordinary 
services  of  a  settled  ministry  in  a  Christian  country,  for  instance, 
are  very  different  from  those  of  laborers  in  the  foreign  field ; 
and  the  whole  business  of  educating  native  candidates  for 
public  stations  in  that  field  must  take  a  peculiar  direction. 
Witnesses  on  the  spot  are  generally  the  best  judges  of  what 
is  needed,  and  thus  best  qualified  to  devise  suitable  measures. 
Peremptory  instructions  from  a  distance  sometimes  embarrass 
and  hinder.  With  less  extraneous  interference,  the  missionary 
would  have  a  simpler  task  before  hin^.  The  soldier  in  the 
field  can  better  see  what  is  to  be  done — when  and  how  to 
strike — than  the  Secretary  in  his  office.  If  he  must  wait  for 
orders  from  home,  he  may  lose  his  best  opportunities,  and  not 
always  strike  in  the  best  manner. 

Whatever  form  ecclesiastical  arrangements  may  take  in 
heathen  lands,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  principle  of  union, 
of  one  Chrisl^in  communion,  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
Those  non-essential  things  which  separate  us  at  home,  should 
not  be  carried  with  us  abroad.  At  least  all  who  are  agreed 
in  doctrines,  observances  and  discipline,  should  cordially  unite 
and  co-operate  for  the  salvation  ot  those  lost  beings  to  whom 
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they  are  sent.  It  wotdd  be  a  source  of  strength  and  encour- 
agement to  themselves,  and  a  powerful  recommendation  to 
others.  The  deep  love  which  Christians  feel  for  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  is  always  one  of  the  most  attractive  aspects  in 
which  they  can  appear  to  an  unbelieving  world.  To  this 
likewise  are  attached  some  of  the  most  encouraging  promises 
in  the  divine  record.  And  who  could  ever  doubt  the  wisdom 
which  united  the  Huguenots  and  the  Hollanders  in  our  Ameri- 
can valleys  ? 

If  Boards  of  direction  could  see  things  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  always  keep  steadily  in  view  the  one  great  and 
paramount  end  of  evangelical  missions,  they  would  probably 
save  themselves  from  some  unnecessary  solicitudes,  and  per- 
haps prevent  some  serious  errors.  Denominational  interests, 
if  not  dulv  sifbordinated,  may  become  exceedingly  exacting 
in  their  aemands,  anft  may  remain  unsatisfied  without  the 
tribute  of  supreme  homage.  The  zealous  sectarian  is  not 
always  a  good  Ghristain.  Men  sometimes  say  that  they  will 
do  nothing  for  the  cause  of  missions  except  under  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  church,  and  in  accordance  with  their  own 
peculiar  views.  Christ's  will  is  not  sufficient  without  some- 
thing added ;  some  conditions  of  their  own.  Such  feehngs 
obtaming  the  ascendency  in  a  Board,  dictate  its  pdicy  and 
control  its  measures.  Then  it  would  be  remarkable  if  a  policy 
sufficiently  comprehensive  should  be  adopted.  Sectional 
organization,  made  a  condition  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence, 
would  hardly  expand  sufficiently  for  the  wants  of  a  perishing 
world.  Made  an  end  instead  of  means,  it  would  be  apt  to 
divert  its  resources  from  the  Master's  use.  What  then  would 
its  members  have  to  answer  when  called  to  account  for  their 
stewardship  ?  How  much  better  it  would  be  to  concentrate 
their  energies  upon  the  temple,  than  upon  the  scafiblding ! 
Churches  under  such  influence  cannot  be  expected  to  do  very 
much  for  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  The  essential  element  of 
an  abiding  and  growing  benevolence  is  wanting.  Such  perk>ns 
need  to  learn  more  perfectly  how  to  pray,  in  spirit  ana  truth, 
the  first  two  petitions  of  the  Lord's  rrayer.  They  can  have 
no  deep  sympathv  with  missionaries  in  their  very  difficult  and 
self-denying  work.  If  any  church  narrows  its  effi>rt8  and 
desires  to  its  own  limits,  it  will  never  command  the  admiration 
always  given  to  the  generous  and  unselfish.  Thus  it  will  soon 
dwindle  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Character  rises  and  ex- 
pands with  the  grandeur  of  objects  pursued.  littleness  has 
no  attractive  force  upon  any  of  the  tnings  which  surround  it. 
Mankind  have  no  admiration  or  love  for  a  society  or  a  policy 
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that  is  narrow  and  mean.  If  yon  wish  your  chnrch  to  erow, 
yon  mnst  teach  its  members  to  be  generons,  noble,  large- 
hearted,  like  Christ  himself.  With  opposite  analities,  you 
will  gradually  sink,  and  at  last  expire.  "  There  is  that  giveth 
and  yet  increaseth ;  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is 
meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  povertj^."-  "Great  thoughts,"  says 
one,  "  spring  only  from  a  large  heart." 

It  will  hardly  be  maintained  by  any  one  that  Christ's  com- 
mission cannot  be  executed  except  tlirongh  the  forms  of  any 
one  single  denomination.  If  such  were  the  case,  there  would 
be  an  excuse  for  confining  our  contributions  and  labors  to  that 
one.  But  no  such  limitation  is  determined  by  him  whose 
erace  flows  more  extensiyely.  **In  every  nation,  he  that 
teareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  him." 
Wherever  Christ  is  willing  to  appear,  we  should  not  be  un- 
willing or  reluctant  to  accompany  him. 

One  of  the  first  mistakes  into  which  our  denominational 
Boards  are  apt  to  slide  is  a  kind  of  persuasion  that  the  ter^ 
ritory  which  they  invade  by  their  agents,  the  missionaries, 
becomes  their  own,  or  at  least  that  its  inhabitants,  when  con- 
verted and  baptized,  become  members,  constituent  parts  of 
the  ecclesiastical  society  to  which  the  missionaries  oelong ; 
and  that  they  are  to  be  treated  and  governed  like  those  at 
home.  When  they  speak  of  "  their  people  cAroad"  the  lan- 
guage would  be  more  readily  understood  if  it  proceed  from 
the  lii)S  of  Xavier,  who  had  received  certain  large  grants 
from  his  great  visible  head  of  the  church  ;  but  from  the  lips 
of  Protestants  it  is  somewhat  difficult  of  interpretation.  How 
do  a  heathen  people,  whether  converted  or  not,  become  a  part 
of  a  Christian  denomination,  whether  in  Europe  or  Amenca? 
We  read  of  heathen  nations  granted  to  Messiah  ;  but  this  is 
a  very  difierent  thing  from  oeing  granted  to  any  one  par^ 
ticular  and  exclusive  section  or  organized  society  of  Cnris- 
tians.  They  are,  when  converted,  it  is  true,  solemnly  initiated 
by  baptism  into  that  great  society,  the  visible  church  of 
Christ ;  but  that  they  can  be,  without  the  distinctive  marks  of 
any  modem  denomination.  For  this,  an  additional  consent  of 
the  subjects  seems  necessary.  Consent  to  become  a  Christian 
and  to  be  baptized  is  one  thing  ;  to  become  a  member  of  this 
or  that  ecclesiastical  body,  and  be  governed  by  its  peculiar 
rules,  is  another.  Even  in  Christian  lands,  persons  baptized 
are  never  claimed  as,  of  course,  members  of  the  same  dis- 
tinctive church  with  the  officiating  .ministers.  Church  regis- 
ters tell  a  very  different  story,  and  no  sach  thing  is  beara  of 
out  of  the  Romish  pale.    Congregational  ministers  baptize 
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persons  into  Presbyterian  communities  without  claiming  them 
as  their  o\vii  ;  and  the  same  thin^  is  done  by  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Congregational  denominations. 

If  then  converts  in  heathen  countries  have  a  reason  and  a 
choice  of  their  own  to  be  exercised  in  the  matter,  how  can 
the  missionaries  alone  be.  responsible  for  the  form  of  organi- 
zation which  shall  be  adopted?  How  can  they  with  propriety 
be  directed  by  peremptory  orders,  as  they  sometimes  have 
been,  and  severely  censured  for  failing  in  the  requisition  ? 
Surely  converts  from  heathenism  are  to  be  treated  like  other 
rational  beings. 

Besi4es,  have  not  the  missionaries  a  judgment  and  a  con- 
science of  their  own  to  exercise  respecting  policies  and 
measures  which  vitally  effect  the  ^reat  Heaven-appointed  end 
of  their  toil?  Are  they  passive  instruments  which  have  no 
responsibility  above  human  laws?  What  are  Synods  and 
Boards  themselves  but  fellow-servants  under  the  same  master? 
No  worthy  missionary  can  throw  off  his  responsibility  to  out 
supreme  Head.  Protestants  are  not  bound  by  oath,  like 
Jesuits,  to  believe  and  act  as  their  earthly  superiors  command, 
without  presuming  to  examine  whether  they  are  authorized 
by  God's  Word.  Every  man  has  personal  responsibilities, 
which  no  other  man  or  body  of  men  can  assume  for  him.  No 
man  is  at  liberty,  under  any  circumstances,  to  prefer  his  own 
church  organization  to  Christ's  kingdom,  to  promote  the  for* 
mer  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  or  to  violate  Christ's  law  of 
union  for  man  s  law  of  division.  In  this,  no  earthly  power 
can  stand  between  the  transgressor  and  his  Judge.  Mission- 
aries, however  much  they  may  be  assisted  by  their  fellow- 
servants  at  home,  or  however  responsible  they  may  be  to 
them  for  doctrines  and  morals,  cannot  by  them  be  freed  from 
their  higher  responsibilities  to  God. 

This  principle  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  their  co-opera- 
tion with  such  Christian  brethren  of  sister  churches  as  they 
meet  on  foreign  shores.  Denominational  considerations  can 
by  no  means  be  allowed  to  forbid  such  measures  as  the  Master 
appoints,  and  are  found  by  experience  to  be  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  tne  work  of 
saving  souls.  If  no  organization  of  converts  is  to  be  made 
except  in  ecclesiastical  connection  with  denominations  at 
home,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Christians  of  various  names 
shall  not  unite  in  such  organization  ;  in  other  words,  that  our 
ecclesiastical  divisions  shall  be  kept  up  in  heathen  countries. 
Who  can  wonder  that  conscientious  missionaries,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  consult  God's  Word  as  their  supreme  law, 
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should  revolt  at  such  an  idea  ?  Must  they  be  compelled  to 
carry  to  the  poor  heathen  such  separations  as  afflict  us  at 
home?  Must  they,  in  their  very  difficult  labors,  forego 
such  benefits  as  they  can  derive  from  the  communion  of 
saints,  for  the  mere  shibboleth  of  a  party  ?  Must  they  be 
forced  into  a  q^uarrel  about  the  kind  of  materials  or  colors  to 
be  used  in  their  scafifoldings  ?  Can  any  Board  of  Directors  be 
justified  in  requiring  it  ?  Whatever  apology  there  may  be 
for  keeping  up  partition-walls,  where  they  have  long  existed, 
Hhere  can  be  none  for  introducing  them  into  places  where  they 
are  not  known ;  and  where  we  may  hope,  that,  with  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity,  there  will  be  *'one  fold  and  one  shepherd." 
Much  less  can  there  be  any  excuse  for  tearing  apart  an  eccle- 
siastical body  which  both  Providence  and  grace  have  united 
in  scriptural  and  spiritual  bonds. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  old  and  experienced  churches  must 
take  a  maternal  supervision  over  those  infant  churches  which 
their  charities  have  brought  into  being.  Supervision  over 
infant  churches  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  otherwise  thaa 
by  missionaries  1  A  woman  might  as  well  undertake  the  hourly 
task  of  nursing  a  child  that  is  ten  thousand  miles  away.  The 
attribute  of  ubiquity  would  be  necessary  for  this.  Our  short 
arms  are  not  equal  to  such  an  office.  It  is  only  through  mis- 
sionaries that  we  can  reach  them  at  all ;  and  facilities  for  this, 
do  not  require  the  extension  of  any  existing  denomination  be- 
yond its  natural  and  proper  boundaries. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  respecting  jurisdiction.  It 
is  asked,  if  native  churches  in  foreign  lands  are  independent 
of  those  in  Christendom,  who  is  to  correct  their  errors  ?  Sup- 
pose an  inconvenience  of  this  kind  ;  but  is  it  greater  than 
primitive  Christians  must  often  have  experienced  ?  Moreover, 
IS  it  greater  than  must  be  experienced  by  all  other  churches 
"  bearing  no  responsibility  to  any  body  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?"  "  Is  there  any  guarantee,  human  or  divine,  that " 
our  supreme  judicatories  "  will  not  commit  errors  ?  and  if  they 
do,  who  is  to  correct  them  ?"  Is  there  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence on  one  continent,  which  is  denied  to  another?  May 
not  Christian  churches  in  India  and  China,  as  well  as  those  in 
Britain  and  America,  without  human  interventions,  look  di- 
rectly to  the  great  Head  of  all  churches,  and  place  themselves 
under  his  government  and  care,  as  our  fathers  did  at  the  Ref- 
ormation ?  They  are  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  this  ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  it,  if  it  frees  them  of  those  little 
iealousies  and  bickerings  which  obtain  among  us  at  home. 
There  is  a  geographical  impossibility  in  the  way  of  meeting 
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with  eccleftiaEtical  aseemblies  in  ChriBtian  lands,  and  sharing 
in  their  deliberations.  Distance,  expense,  language,  pecnlar 
customs,  present  insuperable  barriers. 

Nor  are  these  difficulties  to  be  regretted,  if  those  new 
churdhes  feel  constrained  to  look  the  more  earnestly  to  their 
invisible  Guardian  and  King.  His  presence  will  not  be  de- 
nied to  those  who,  feeling  their  dependence  on  him,  seek  his 
guidance  and  support.  "  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms 
of  my  hands  ;  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me,''  is  a  better 
pledge  than  any  ecclesiastical  bodv  can  give.  Our  greatest 
error  is  that  of  relying  too  much  upon  the  seen,  and  not 
enough  upon  the  unseen  ;  too  much  upon  organizations,  and 
not  enougn  upon  God's  Spirit.  The  best  organization  is  no 
security  against  aberration.  The  national  church  of  Holland, 
with  aU  the  excellent  guards  which  the  Synod  of  Dort  could 
devise,  has  not  been  preserved  from  the  grossest  rationalism. 
This  very  year  their  Consistories  close  the  doors  of  their 
churches  aeainst  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  Calvin's  name. 
In  the  English  and  Scottish  establishments,  evangelical  truth 
has  fared  no  better.  There  is  no  safety  anywhere  except  in 
a  better  guardianship  than  earth  affords.  Let  us  not  tempt 
any  new  churches  to  run  into  old  mistakes.  If  from  infancy 
tbey  learn  to  lean  upon  an  invisible  arm,  they  will  certainly 
irun  better  than  if  they  make  flesh  their  arm.  If  tbey  do  not 
learn  to  throw  themselves  upon  God,  they  learn  nothing  to 

1>urpose  ;  and  with  his  support,  everything  is  safe.  In  such 
ellowship,  they  may  "  grow  wiser  than  their  teachers  are." 
Communities  are  sometimes  injured  by  excess  of  legislation 
and  care  ;  as  children  become  rickety  and  weak  by  being  de- 
nied the  use  of  their  own  limbs. 

Again,  we  may  be  told,  that  if  we  furnish  the  requisite 
funds  for  missionary  operations,  we  have  a  right  to  regulate 
the  churches  in  which  they  eventuate.  It  is  complained  of 
as  a  hardship,  that  home  churches  should  contribute  money 
for  aiding  those  in  heathen  lands,  without  ecclesiastically  con- 
troUing  them.  This,  of  course,  brings  up  the  old  and  long^ 
vexed  question  of  patronage.  The  money-power  of  England 
controls  her  establishment.  The  argument  is,  that  as  the 
government  supports  the  clergy,  in  all  their  clerical  functions, 
the^  must  be  subject  to  doctrines,  rites,  polity  and  discipline 
which  are  determined  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  Scotland,  too, 
pecuniary  endowments  give  authority  to  interfere  with  spirit- 
ual interests.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  Free  Church,  were  for 
separating  the  two,  and  on  this  ground  went  out  of  the  estab- 
liaiunent.    The  Seceders  of  every  class,  on  the  other  hand, 
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united  on  the  vokiniary  principle,  and  discarded  all  connection 
iieith  every  form  of  patronage.  •  In  this  country  our  institu- 
tions are  supported  by  voluntary  systems  ;  but  none  maintain 
that  the  money-power  must  control  spiritual  matters.  Contri- 
butions are  received  from  the  world,  but  only  the  church  under 
Ood,  in  either  its  congregational  or  representative  capacity, 
decide  questions  of  religion.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we  could 
hardly  expect  help  from  the  same  source  with  Peter  and  John 
''  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple."  What  could  be  more 
disastrous  for  religion  than  for  the  church  to  be  governed  by 
wealth!  For  the  same  reason  missionary  operations  must 
derive  their  governing  power  irom  a  higher  source.  So 
£Etr  as  relates  to  missions,  Synods  and  Boards  are  but  trustees 
to  collect  and  manage  funds  for  a  specific  purpose.  Their 
powers  are  limited  to  that  purpose.  They  have  no  proprie- 
torship in  the  funds,  and  their  employment  of  them  is  confined 
to  one  business.  The  contributors  themselves,  strictly  speak- 
ing, hold  no  more  than  is  entrusted  to  them  for  the  iifaster's 
use.  "  The  silver  and  the  ^old  are  his  f  and  when  we  eive 
for  his  cause,  it  is  but  "  of  his  own  "  that  we  do  so.  Certainly 
no  pious  contributor  intends  that  his  agents  shall  arrogate 
spiritual  power  on  the  ground  of  managing  the  funds.  Con- 
tributors and  all  are  but  fellow-servants  un(^r  the  same  Master 
with  the  missionaries,  and  should  feel  thankful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  aiding  them  in  a  work  to  which  they  consecrate  more 
than  their  money — their  lives.  The  missionary  must  not  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  day-laborer  who  is  hired  to  do  a  job 
at  a  stipulated  price.  He  should  rather  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  an  honored  servant  of  Christ,  who  loves,  obeys,  and 
trusts  his  divine  Master.  All  the  aid  which  he  receives  from 
men,  should  be  viewed  as  so  much  given  by  fellow-servants  to 
that  same  Master.  The  most  liberal  contributions  are  yet 
infinitely  less  than  we  owe.  Happy  both  the  missionary  and 
his  supporters,  who  feel,  that  neither  themselves  nor  their 
possessions  are  their  own — that  all  are  held  in  trust — and 
that  it  is  for  their  own  benefit  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
work  of  honoring  their  Lord  !  Thankful  for  the  sympathy, 
the  prayers,  the  counsel,  and  the  material  aid  of  their  friends, 
the  missionaries  must  yet,  like  Jonah,  preach  to  the  heathen 
the  preaching  which  Qod  commands.  No  Synod  or  Board 
oan  grant  them  dispensations.  And  if  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with  necessary  details,  they  ought  not  to  be  sent  out 
at  all.  We  do  not  send  soldiers  to  the  army  of  our-country, 
and  then  tell  them,  that,  instead  of  obeying  their  captain,  they 
must  wait  for  orders  from  home.    No ;  we  say  to  them,  Obey 
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your  commander  on  the  spot.  So  those  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
ivhom  we  send  to  the  foreign  field,  we  charge  to  follow  that 
'*  Leader  and  Commander  of  the  people ''  who  encourages 
them  with  his,  *'  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always."  More  faith  in  a 
present  and  ever-accompanying  Saviour  would  secure  to  us 
greater  results.  Nor  does  this  higher  responsibility  interfere 
with  a  proper  subordination  to  their  church  courts. 

In  dealing  with  his  first  convert,  the  missionary  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, proceed  somewhat  as  Philip  did  with  the  Ethiopean 
Eunuch,  independently  of  church  officers  and  rules.  As  converts 
multiply,  there  is  opportunity  for  holding  consultation  with 
them,  and  gaining  information  from,  them,  and  obtaining  their 
consent  to  desirable  measures.  Christian  society  is  gi-adualiy 
organized  ;  officers  chosen  and  ordained  ;  rules  established. 
Ecclesiastical  assemblies,  of  various  grades,  follow  as  they  are 
needed  or  called  for.  In  all  such  things  the  King  of  Zion  gives 
guidance  by  his  word  and  Spirit.  Under  genenu  directions  in 
scripture,  specific  functions  and  duties  are  indicated  by  rising 
wants.  The  leadings  of  Providence  are  often  abetter  directory 
than  human  codes  ;  and  these  leadings  can  generally  be  best  dis- 
cerned in  the  places  of  their  development.  Was  it  not  in  some 
such  way  that  the  early  Christians  proceeded,  when,  in  various 
regions,  they  founded  those  evangelical  communities  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  under  whose  influence  we  live  ?  Is 
not  their  example  worthy  of  our  imitation  ?  And  are  not  the 
institutions,  which  spring  up  under  such  auspices,  as  legitimate 
as  any  other  ?  Are  not  churches  thus  formed  really  parts  of 
Christ^s  kingdom  on  earth  ?  Are  not  their  ordinances  as  valid 
and  their  teachings  as  precious  ?  Is  any  new  power  added  to 
divine  truth  when  uttered  by  what  are  called  ecclesiastical 
superiors  ?  Is  not  the  "  treasure  always  in  earthen  vessels," 
that  its  divine  excellence  may  be  the  better  illustrated? 
Has  ordination  by  a  Metropolitan  or  a  Pope,  in  a  Lambeth  or 
a  Vatican  palace,  more  of  Cbrist  in  it,  than  that  by  a  plain 
missionary?  Are  not  the  latter,  and  the  native  pastor  whom, 
with  Christ^s  approbation,  he  ordains,  as  really  overseers,  bish- 
ops, under-shepherds,  as  those  who  have  been  set  apart  by 
sacerdotal  manipulation,  amidst  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
proud  cathedrals?  Have  not  their  holy  utterance  and  holy  func- 
tions as  much  authority  from  God^s  word  and  Spirit,  as  those  of 
hierarchal  digtiitaries?  Are  not  their  ecclesiastical  organiza-  * 
tions  as  genuine  as  those  of  older  churches  ?  Certainly,  no  Pro- 
testant church  can  claim  a  higher  origin,  or  a  weightier  sanction. 
Surely,  it  is  not  becoming  in  Protestants  to  flout  or  sneer  at 
the  organizations  which  missionaries  make  of  heathen  con- 
verts, or  to  ignore  them  as  unsightly  hybrid  non-descripts. 
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At  least  the  monarchical  principle  of  church  government  is 
notlikelyto  result  from  procedures  like  those  referred  to  above. 
The  temptations  of  wealth  and  grandeur  and  worldly  ambition, 
introduced  by  Constantine,  led  gradually  to  those  monstrous 
corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  overspread  the  earth,  and 
have  been  perpetuated  down  to  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
Ministerial  purity,  and  the  characteristic  humility  of  Christ's 
genuine  disciples,  are  more  likely  to  adorn  the  communities 
organized  by  faithful  missionaries  under  the  eye  of  our  one 
Great  Superior. 

Not  less  important  is  the  principle  of  direct  dependence 
upon  a  present  Saviour,  of  unfettered  access  to  his  "livelv 
oarcles,"  and  of  a  full  reliance  upon  his  promised  Spirit.  This 
is  far  better  for  the  maintenance  of  both  truth  and  holiness, 
than  manifold  mediations  of  church  forms,  or  denominational 
restrictions.  Unshackled  endeavors  to  see  things  as  their 
adorable  Master  sees  them,  will  lead  converts  to  associate 
and  co-operate  freely  with  all  of  every  name,  who  bear  that 
Master's  ima^e  and  iove  his  ways.  They  will  not  be  checked 
in  their  Christian  fellowship  and  efficieticy  by  the  dread  of 
violating  the  mandates  of  some  august  potentate  or  assembly 
on  earth.  The  communion  of  saints  will  not  be  interrupted 
by  artificial  bars  of  human  invention,  and  God's  blessing  will 
descend  as  he  is  honored  by  their  brotherly  love  and  united 
labor.  Strength  will  be  gained  as  their  Saviour  is  pleased. 
The  world  will  admire  tne  love  which  they  behold.  Their 
prejudices  will  insensibly  melt  away,  their  pride  will  yield, 
their  hearts  will  be  won,  they  will  taste  as  well  as  see  '*  how 
fi^ood  and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unitj^." 
The  church  at  home,  whether  in  Europe  or  America,  which 
does  not  rejoice  in  such  progress  of  the  true  Christian  spirit 
among  the  heathen  may  rather  withhold  its  hand  from  touch- 
ing the  ark  of  foreign  missions.  It  has  no  genuine  and  deep 
sympathy  in  the  work.  Its  directions  and  orders  have  more 
the  lordly  airs  of  earth's  cold  official  dignity,  than  of  that 
heaven-descended  charity  which  "  seeketh  not  her  own,  and 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  whatever  organization  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  native  churches  on  heathen  ground,  it  must  not  interfere 
with  true  Christian  union  and  fellowship  on  a  broad  scale  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  should  be  free  from  those  complications 
which  ecclesiastical  divisions  have  created  in  modem  Chris- 
tendom. Most  desirable  is  it  that  our  religion  should  present 
to  the  heathen  a  united  and  not  divided  front.  The  only 
issue  should  be  that  between  truth  and  error ;  purity  and 
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Bin  ;  that  which  saves  and  that  which  destroys.  Thus  the 
full  force  of  Christianity  would  be  felt,  its  resources  encono- 
mized,  and  its  blessings  socared.  It  would  move  forward  in 
its  own  strength  without  the  hindrance  of  extraneous  burdens. 
Special  promises  have  been  given  to  a  united  state  of  God's 
church.  That  will  be  its  state  in  heaven,^and  should  be  here. 
As  far  as  possible  let  all  Christians  unite.  With  a  view  to 
this,  we  must  be  more  forbearing  with  each  other,  and  lay 
lighter  stress  upon  non-essential  peculiarities.  Let  us  keep 
our  denominational  distinctions  at  home,  and  not  send  them 
abroad.  That  cannot  be  a  correct  organization  which  ne- 
cessitates the  division  of  Christians,  especially  in  heathen 
lands.  No  system  which  disturbs  Christian  unity  there,  or 
prevent!^  sucn  as  might  be  formed,  can  be  ri^ht,  or  long  proe- 
er.  Missionaries  certainly  can  not,  by  any  numan  authoritj, 
e  excuse(|  for  introducing  divisions  where  they  do  not  exist, 
or  for  perpetuating  them  where  they  might  be  terminated. 
It  is  liKe  exciting  mutiny  in  the  ranks  of  an  army.  Christian 
union  is  a  paramount  law,  and  cannot  be  violated  without 
guilt.     If  it  be  the  duty  of  one  missionary  to  inculcate  his 

Peculiarities  upon  converts,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  another, 
hus  the  converts  cannot  be  brought  together  under  one  or- 
fanization.  Christianized  localities  abroad  must  be  marred 
y  the  same  things  which  are  so  inconsistant  and  hurtfi:d  at 
home.  To  be  instrumental  in  promoting  such  things,  is  too 
much  to  be  demanded  from  men  who  are  truly  conscientious. 
They  might  almostas  well  be  required  to  separate  such  Hu- 
guenots, and  Covenanters,  and  Puritans,  ana  Hollanders,  as 
have  become  united  on  this  side  of  the  A^tlantic  ! 
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Art.  VI.— difficulties  OF  REVELATION. 
By  Hbxbt  Darlino,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Christianity  has  successfully  waged  the  conflict  with  Athe- 
ism. The  world,  and  hum  in  life,  evidence  to  all  the  oxisteiroe, 
and  exemplify  the  moral  government  of  an  infinite  and  holy 
God.  Theism  is  now  the  general  faith  of  Christendom.  The 
religious  skepticism  of  our  day  opposes,  not  the  simple  being 
of  God,  but  the  scheme  of  redemption  which  the  Bible  unfolds. 

And  here  too,  its  ground  is  hardly  at  all  exegetical.     There 
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is,  among  candid  minds,  with  regard  to  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity, Tittle  serious  diversity  of  sentiment  as  to  what  the 
Scriptures  teach.  ^ 

Modem  skepticism  takes  its  rise  in  low  views  of  inspira* 
tion  ;  and  pernaps  above  all  in  a  supposed  antagonism  be- 
tween  the  tefiu^hings  of  revelation  and  reason. 

But  what  now  if  this  difficulty  to  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  can  be  shown  equally  to  lie  against  those  of  a  simple 
Theism  ?  What  if  the  same  mysteries  which  confront  the 
Christian  thinker  in  his  attempts  to  apprehend  revelation  meet 
the  study  of  nature  in  his  efforts  to  understand  the  universe  ; 
and  if  those  hard  things  which  stagger  men's  faith  in  the 
Bible  do  but  repeat  themselves  in  the  whole  of  God's  natural 
and  moral  administration  ?  While  the  argument  would  not 
prove  Christianity  to  be  true  ;  would  it  not  prove  that  the 
ground  upon  which  the  mere  Theist  stands  is  untenable  7 
Would  it  not  demand  that  he  should  forsake  his  midway  posi* 
tion ;  bid  him  either  advance  or  recede ;  and  constrain  his 
election  between  Atheism  and  Christianity?  The  reasons 
that  have  already  determined  him  to  a  partial  unbelief,  now 
seen  to  be  of  equal  force  against  his  residuary  faith,  must  he 
not  immediately  abandon  it  and  give  himself  up  to  universal 
skepticism  7  or  perceiving  that  in  both  thev  are  insufficient 
must  it  not  eventuate  in  his  reception  of  the  whole  truth  ? 
Consistency  in  rejecting  requires  a  Theist  when  brought  to 
such  a  point  to  be  an  Atneist ;  or  consistency  in  receiving  de- 
mands that  he  should  be  a  Christian. 

With  this  view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  modern  religious 
skepticism,  and  of  the  special  province  that  the  analogical 
argument  to  which  we  nave  referred  has  in  its  refutation, 
we  propose  to  show  that  the  diffiulties  in  revealed  religion  are 

fiaralleied  by  those  in  nature.     Our  space  will  confine  us  to  a 
imited  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  first  thing  that  seriously  troubles  a  candid  mind  in  the 
examination  of  the  Bible,  is  its  remarkable  reticence.  It  does 
not  contain  aU  that  we  hoped  and  desired.  Profoundlv  silent 
on  many  subjects  upon  which  we  had  supposed  it  would  have 
spoken,  its  voice,  wnen  it  is  heard,  is  oftentimes  indistinct  and 
unsatisfying.  Even  of  the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  disclosure  of  inspiration  is  nearly  in  every  instance 
incomplete.  The  Bible  is  never  exhaustea  in  its  revelation 
of  any  truUi.  After  all  that  it  says  there  still  remains  a  thou- 
sand unanswered  inquiries. 

And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  vemember  how 
voluminious  the  Scriptures  are,  and  how  large  a  portion  of  them 
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is  devoted  to  the  history  and  biography  of  natfons  and  men 
long  since  passed  away.  Why,  in  the  place  of  all  this,  is  the 
inquiry,  does  not  the  inspired  canon  contain  a  clearer  and  fuller 
revelation  of  spiritual  truth  ?  With  an  extended  history,  for 
example,  of  the  earthly  Canaan  and  its  inhabitants,  with  many 
details  of  its  geography,  and  with  a  long  catalogue  of  its  pro- 
phets and  seers  ;  we  marvel  that  of  that  country  which  is  the 
glorious  anti-type  of  this,  heaven,  the  statements  of  inspira- 
tion are  so  meager  ? 

But  what  if  it  had  been  otherwise  7  What  if  the  Bible^had 
satisfied  our  desires,  and  if  on  those  points  where  it  now  dis- 
appoints, either  by  its  partial  teachings  or  profound  silence, 
€ul  had  been  revealed  that  we  had  hoped  for  r  As  a  guide  to  a 
holy  life  and  a  happy  immortality,  would  we  have  been  at  all  ad- 
vantaged ?  Is  it  any  real  concernment  to  us  to  have  a  deeper 
insight  to  any  spiritual  truth  than  that  which  is  fnmisned 
by  the  Scriptures  ?  Would  not  every  further  vision  have  been 
the  simple  gratification  of  a  curiosity — ^unavoidable  perhaps  in 
its  exercise,  but  profitless  in  its  satisfaction  ?  A  lignt-hoose  at 
the  entrance  of  a  harbor  that  throws  out  upon  the  dark  wa- 
ters its  beams  so  brightly  as  to  enable  every  vessel,  however 
terrific  the  storm,  not  only  to  see  the  channel,  but  through  it 
to  gain  in  safety  the  port,  what  if  it  reveals  nothing  jnove,  but 
leaves  the  darkness  of  midnight  to  brood  over  the  whole 
land  ?  Is  not  that  all  that  every  mariner  needs,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  all  beyond  superfluous?  When  a  man  finds 
himselt  struggling  in  a  stream,  it  obviously  does  nothing  to 
facilitate  his  escape,  to  know  how  he  came  there  ;  nor  yet  to 
be  able  with  a  perfectly  clear  vision  to  behold  those  "  sweet 
fields  "  that  may  lie  beyond  the  swelling  flood.  It  is  precisely 
so  in  the  great  matter  of  our  personal  salvation  from  sin.  It 
can  certainly  be  of  little  or  no  practical  utility  for  a  man  to  know 
how  he  came  to  be  a  sinner,  why  God  permitted  moral  evil  to 
come  into  our  world,  nor  yet  again  to  behold  with  undimmed 
vision  that  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  is  reserved  for  the 
penitent. 

In  a  word  all  truth  or  all  about  any  truth,  that  is  regidative, 
that  is  designed  to  control  the  conduct  and  life,  that  tells  us 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  explains  the  way  of  doing  it,  is 
clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Its  reticence  is  wholly  limited 
to  that  which  is  speculative.  Utility  is  the  measure  of  reve- 
lation.    This  defines  and  limits  its  utterance. 

But  is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  the  teachings  of  mental 
and  physical  science  ?  The  revelations  of  nature,  are  they 
not  confined  within  the  same  comparatively  narrow  bounda- 
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Ties  ?  Does  Ood  ordinarily  allow  us  to  know  anything  more 
of  the  great  facts  of  his  natural  government  than  is  necessary 
rightly  to  direct  our  conduct ;  and  with  regard  to  many  of  them 
may  not  the  most  ignorant  propose  a  thousand  questions  that 
the  wisest  cannot  answer  ?  When  Oods  peaks  to  men  in  his 
Word,  they  marvel  that  he  should  keep  anything  from  their 
knowledge.  They  require  that  then,  his  revelations  of  truth 
shall  be  so  full  as  not  to  leave  one  inquiry  unanswered.  But 
why,  when  in  all  his  works,  God  has  never  thus  revealed  a 
single  truth. 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  we  may  take  any  of  the  great  facts 
of  nature  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  ;  the  germination, 
for  example,  of  seed.  And  what  has  nature  here  taught  us  7 
The  necessity  of  a  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  scatter^ 
in^  upon  it  of  the  seed,  and  its  exposure  to  sunlight  and 
ram — all  practiced  facts,  facts  which  must  be  known  to  govern 
the  husbandman's  conduct — regulative  facts  ;  and  with  these 
all  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  absolutely  ends.  No  man 
can  t«ll  how  that  buried  seed  grows  ;  nor  advance  one  step 
toward  the  explanation  of  that  intricate  process  which  finally 
educes  from  it  the  mature  grain. 

And  the  same  limitation  belongs  to  all  the  revelations  of 
Nature.  We  know  that  electricity  has  power^and  rapidity  of 
movement,  for  these,  when  applied  by  art,  may  propel  ma- 
chinery and  transmit  intelligence;  but  what  that  siibtle, es- 
sence IS,  or  what  may  be  its  origin,  we  know  nothing.  The 
magnitude  oi  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  respective  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  astronomy  can  easily  compute  ;  for  it 
is  by  this  knowledge  that  ships  direct  their  course  across  the 
seas  ;  but  the  question  whether  those  orbs  are  inhabited  as 
our  own  is  by  races  of  animals  and  plants,  no  telescopic  vision 
has  yet  been  able  to  answer.    The  geologist  can  tell  us  of  the 

J>recise  order  of  all  the  rocks  that  rib  our  globe,  and  can  make 
or  us  an  accurate  chart  of  them  all,  for  by  this  its  deposits  of 
precious  metals  are  disclosed,  and  men  are  Uiught  where  to  look 
for  its  buried  masses  of  fuel ;  but  how  those  rocks  came  in 
such  order  to  be  placed,  and  bv  what  influences  they  have 
been  so  upheaved  or  depressed,  he  can,  at  least,  form  bat  a 
shrewd  hypothesis. — That  the  force  of  this  reasoning  may  in 
some  measure  be  met  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  human  inge- 
nuity which  has  made  practical  all  scientific  discovery  we  con- 
cede. But  be  this  as  it  mav,  who  can  deny  but  that  utility  be- 
longs to  the  very  nature  of  tnese  discoveries  ;  that  they  all  con- 
tain in  themselves  tlie  element  o{  practicability,  whereas  beyond 
them  there  lies  a  vast  region  into  which. scieace  never  enters. 
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bat  into  which,  should  she  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  and  make 
discoveries,  they  would  all,  of  very  necessity,  be  speculative 
and  practically  useless. 

The  reticence  of  the  Bible  is  then,  we  contend,  the  reti- 
cence of  nature.  The  sacred  Scriptures  never  show  ns  all 
the  sides  of  any  truth  ;  nor  is  this  ever  accomplished  by  the 
profoundest  research  of  earthly  science.  Some  portions  of 
every  subject  that  revelation  touches,  it  leaves  in  the  shadow 
of  the  deepest  midnight ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  those 
themes  in  God's  natural  government  of  the  wofld  that  the  in- 
tellect of  man  investigates.  And  as  in  the  former,  utUity  de- 
fines and  in  the  main  limits  the  revelation,  so  is  it  in  the  latter. 

But  it  is  not  the  reticence  of  the  Bible  alone  that  troubles 
us.  Surprised  at  what  it  does  not  tell  us,  we  are  quite  as  often 
surprised  at  what  it  does  clearly  reveal.  Thus,  some  things 
of  which  it  speaks,  some  great  facts,  that  it  plainly  discloses, 
seem  too  good  to  be  true.  Thev  are  examples  of  a  divine 
benevolence  that  absolutely  overwhelm  us.  Tliis  is  true  of  the 
whole  plan  of  human  redemption.  "  For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  oegotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Whose  faith  staggers  not  at  such  a  revelation !  "  Gtxf  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh  ;  the  heart  of  Jehovah  beating  in  the  human 
bosom  ;  and  the  pulses  of  infinite  affection  coursing  through 
^  human  frame ;  divinity  enshrined  in  humanity,  partaking 
of  all  its  experiences,  passine  with  it  through  the  successive 
periods  of  infancy,  childhooof  and  manhood,  with  it  tempted, 
weary,  hungry,  suffering,  dying,  and  all  that  a  race  like  ours, 
in  no*  way  essential  to  his  ineffable  blessedness  and  perfect 
glory  might  be  delivered  from  the  ruins  of  a  woeful  apostacy, 
can  any  finite  intellect  conceive  of  such  love  ?  "  It  is  high  as 
heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ;  deeper  than  hell  what  canst  thou 
know.  The  measure  thereof  is  larger  than  the  earth  and 
broader  than  the  sea."  No  human  analogies  approaching  it, 
none  can  help  us  to  understand  it.  It  stands  alone  and  unap- 
preached.  Human  affection  finds  its  achme  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  "  man  will  die  for  his  friend  ;"  but  God  commendeth 
his  love  towards  us,  in  the  fact,  that  "  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners Christ  died  for  us."  This  is  the  mystery  of  godliness. 
Even  Pauline  diction  reels  under  its  greatness,  and  with  no 
attempt  to  explain  the  "unspeakable  gift,"  the  apostle  at 
once  bursts  out  in  the  language  of  adoring  wonder,  "  Oh  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God. 
How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  find* 
ing  out." 
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But  while  thus  we  stand  before  the  cross,  overwhelmed  with 
the  wonderful  love  that  God  there  manifests  for  our  race,  and 
seem  almost  afraid  to  believe  that  such  "good  tidings  of  great 
joy,"  can  be  true  ;  there  is  a  fact  standing  over  against  this 
m  the  revelatioii  of  the  Bible — its  terrible  correlative,  that 
seems  too  fearful  to  be  tru^ :  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  "And  many 
of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some 
to  everlasting  life  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt." "Depart  from  me  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  Devil  and  his  angels."  How  amazing!  That 
sin  deserves  punishment,  and  that  that  should  be  reserved  till 
probation  ended,  the  soul  has  entered  upon  its  conditions  of 
award,  is  all  easy  enough  to  understand.  But  endless  pun- 
ishment, hopeless  misery,  an  experience  of  the  divine  wrath 
for  ever,  no  possible  termination  of  the  sorrow  in  all  the 
illimitable  ages  of  futurity,  can  any  man  compass  that  truth, 
or  explain  ite  consistency  with  the  divine  gooaness  ?  Not  thus, 
we  think,  would  we  act  toward  one  who  might  have  injured 
us,  even  should  the  power  be  in  our  hands.  In  time,  our 
righteous  indignation  appeased,  we  would  open  the  prison 
doors,  and  bid  the  criminal  go  forth  again  a  freeman.  Why, 
is  it  not  so  with  God  ?  We  Know  not.  We  cannot  even  be- 
gin to  answer  the  inquiry.  This  only  do  we  know — he  will 
not.  For  no  truth  stands  upon  a  firmer  and  broader  scrip- 
tural basis  that  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  finally  im- 
penitent. According  to  the  Bible,  God's  wrath  is  as  infinite 
as  his  love. 

But  turning  now  from  these  twin  truths  which  so  stagger 
our  faith  in  tne  written  revelation  of  God,  to  that  which  he 
maftes  to  us  in  his  natural  government,  do  we  not  see  manj 
things  strikingly  analogous  to  these  ?  Does  not  God,  in  his 
ordinary  dealings  with  men  sometimes  exhibit  a  beneficence 
that  is  incomprehensible,  super-human,  that  we  ccginot  by  our 
finite  reason  understand  ;  and  yet  again  a  seeming  severity 
which  is  of  the  same  mysterious  character  ? 

When  David  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  says :  "  I  have  seen  the 
wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a  green 
bay-tree,"  he  only  mentions  a  fact  that  has  repeated  itself  to 
the  observation  of  all.  The  men  who  in  this  life  have  had 
the  greatest  measure  of  prosperity,  who  have  shared  the  most 
liberally  in  the  world's  wealth  and  power,  whose  homes  have 
been  the  most  palatial,  and  whom  we  have  been  wont  to  see 
charioted  in  splendor,  are  oftentimes  those  whose  lives  have 
been  the  most  ungodly  and  wicked.    Jehovah  iu  his  moral 
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government  of  our  race  frequently  diiiplays  a  forbearance  and 
clemency  towards  his  enemies  that  is  entirely  above  anythii^ 
that  we  ever  see  in  any  earthl}*^  government^  instead  oi  hurl- 
ing at  once,  as  we  would  suppose,  the  thunderbolts  of  his 
righteous  anger  against  those  who  profane  his  name,  violate 
his  law,  trample  beneath  their  feet  the  blood  of  his  Son,  and 
even  imperiously  deny  his  very  existence.  God  frequently 
bestows  upon  these  very  individuals  the  richest  earthly  blesa- 
ings.  "  Tneir  houses  are  safe  from  fear,  neither  is  the  rod  of 
God  upon  them.  They  send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock 
and  their  children  dance.  They  are  not  in  trouble  like  other 
men.  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  and  they  have  more 
than  heart  could  wish."  How  incomprehensible  to  us  are 
such  facts  t  How  marvellous  such  tenaerness  and  love  I  In- 
deed it  is  superhuman,  and  though  in  magnitude,  it  cannot,  it 
is  true,  be  compared  with  that  which  is  exhibited  for  us  in 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  yet  in  reality  it  is  with  that  infinitely 
above  our  comprehension.  No  finite  intellect  can  fully  un< 
derstand  either. 

And  so  on  the  other  hand  is  it  with  those  examples  of  seem- 
ing severity  on  the  part  of  God,  that  are  constantly  meeting 
us  in  his  providential  government.  Should  disease  obey  our 
command,  would  it,  in  any  instance  be  experienced  for  a  whole 
life-time  ?  Would  we  not,  in  time,  relieve  the  sufierer,  open 
the  eye-balls  of  the  blind,  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  unloose 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb,  and  give  back  the  flush  of  health  to 
the  pale  cheek  of  the  invalid?  And  the  fact  that  Gkxl  does 
not  do  this,  is  not  that  a  problem  beyond  our  capacity  for 
solution  ?  We  know  indeed  that  time  bears  no  proportion 
to  eternity,  and  we  are  not  forgetful  of  the  "  peaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness,"  that  are  oftentimes  the  result  of  e^hly 
affliction ;  but  when  we  see  that  the  whole  probation  of  some 
of  the'  most  saintly  spirits  of  earth  is  one  of  continuous,  ex- 
cruciating, and  almost  unmitigated  pain,  the  fact,  is  as  truly 
in  conflict  with  all  our  ideas  of  the  divine  goodness,  as  the 
eternal  punishment  hereafter  of  those  who  have  here  refused 
to  be  penitent  and  believing. 

Moreover,  we  see  this  strange  duality  of  the  divine  char- 
acter, that  so  troubles  us  in  the  Scriptures,  even  in  that 
revelation  that  God  has  made  of  himself  in  physical  nature. 
The  face  of  creation  does  not  wear  the  evidence  of  the  divine 
goodness  only.  Wrath  is  there  invariably  mingled  with 
mercy.  "  Fragrant  flowers  and  fertilizing  dews;  balmy  breez- 
es, and  green  fields  ;  the  mute  but  expressive  witnesses,"  as 
Buskin  calls  them,  of  God's  wonderful  and  exuberant  love ; 
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have  their  oounterptot  in  poisonons  weeds  and  desolating 
floods,  fierce  tomaaoes  ana  treu^kless  deserts;  the  equally 
eloquent  witnesses  of  the  divine  auger.  Indeed,  birth  and 
death,  light  and  darkness,  blessing  and  cursing,  Gerazim  and 
Ebal  stand  ever  in  this  world  over  against  each  other.  / 

But  the  Bible  reader  meets  with  other  and  even  greater 
difficulties  than  any  we  have  jei  mentioned.  A  part  of  the 
revelation  seems  to  conflict  vnth  our  natural  sense  (f  justice. 
Thus,  when  our  first  parents  were  created  in  the  image  of 
Ood,  that  is  holv,  and  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  they 
were  commanded,  upon  the  pain  of  death,  not  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  ot  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  But 
yielding  to  Satanic  temptation  this  command  was  violated, 
and  the  penalty  of  the  broken  law  incurred.  The  act,  how- 
ever,* was  a  single  and  an  individual  one.  It  was  Adam  and 
Eve  alone  who  ate  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree.  Yet  from  it, 
results  most  direful  are  alleged  by  intiipiration  to  have  come 
upon  the  wfaole^human  race.  "  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world  and  death  ,by  sin,  and  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men  for  that  all  have  sinned.''  nere,  the  fact  that 
the  entire  human  family  is  subjected  to  the  penal  consequences 
of  sin,  on  the  ground  oi  Adam^  disobedience,  is  plainly  taught. 
Upon  the  question  whether  of  that  sin  they  are  guilty^  or 
held  liable  to  punishment,  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term 
»there  is  perhaps  room  in  the  Scriptures,  as  there  has  always 
been  in  the  schools,  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  ;  but 
that  they  do  assert  to  all  an  imputation  of  its  terrible  con- 
sequences no  one  can  deny. 

But  is  there  no  seeming  injustice  in  this  ?  Is  it  right  that 
a  single  fiu^t,  performed  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  race,  and 
by  a  single  pair,  should  thus,  in  its  results,  striking  onward 
from  age  to  age,  reach  down  to  the  last  season  of  recorded 
time  ?  In  reply  it  may  indeed  be  said,  and  justly  too,  that  by 
this  arrangement  no  real  iniury  is  ever  inflicted  upon  a  single 
member  of  the  human  family  ;  for  surely  every  man  can  now 
through  faith  in  Christ,  be  more  hopeful  of  securing  for  hiin* 
self  salvation,  than  if  personally  exposed  to  the  same  trial  of 
obedience  as  were  our  first  parents.  But  after  all,  this  does 
not  meet  the  difficulty.  Nor  can  it  be  met.  It  is  one  of  those 
''  secret  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God." 

But  this  difficulty  in  Revelation,  do  we  not  find  it  substan- 
tially repeated  in  the  constitution  and  order  of  Nature  ?  Does 
any  man  in  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  character  ;  or 
in  his  external  relations  to  society  stand  alone  ?  In  all  these 
respects  is  not  bis  destiny  joined  to  an  mtecedent  life  ?    Our 
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ancestors  near  and  remote,  are  they  not  ever  looking  out  of  ' 
onr  eyes,  speaking  in  our  Toice,  dwelling  as  potent  innnences 
in  our  soul,  and  making  for  us  in  the  world  a  name  either  of 
infamy  or  glory  ?    And  so,  in  turn,  shall  not  we  stand  in  our 
station,  and  whisper  in  the   ear  of  some  remote  descendant  ? 

Many  centuries  have  passed  since  Ishmael  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  but  in  the  Arab  of  to-day,  the  spirit  of  that  son 
of  Abraham  still  lives.  ''  A  wild  man,  with  his  hand  against 
every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against  him,''  so  have  been 
the  millions  of  his  descendants.  You  may  take  one  of  these 
sons  of  the  desert,  and  constrain  him,  in  your  parlor,  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  civilized  life,  but  let  him  hear  the  neigh* 
ing  of  a  war-horse,  and  his  wild  eye  and  excited  air  will  soon 
,betray  his  origin.  The  character  of  his  father  Ishmael  has 
'  come  over  upon  him.  It  has  perpetuated  itself  in  him*  It 
has  determined  his  character.  It  has  been  and  is  like  a  vims 
in  his  blood. 

The  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  surviving  remnants 
of  the  aborigines  of  this  country.  Their  fathers  accustomed 
to  all  the  freedom  of  savage  life,  to  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
but  to  roam  at   will,  and  not*to  labor  for  their  food  but  to  de* 

Eend  for  their  support  upon  the  results  of  the  chase,  you  can 
ardly  persuade  them  not  to  retain  for  themselves  the  same 
social  condition.  Thev  inherit  instincts  averse  to  civilization. 
They  are  made  by  their  fathers  nomadic  and  wild.  And  • 
though  Christian  philanthrophy  may  seek  to  eradicate  these 
inborn  tastes,  and  m  some  instances  may  be  successful ;  yet  as 
a  rojce  so  true  is  the  Indian  to  those  influences  which  have 
come  down  upon  him  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  that  he  will 
rather  retreat  before  the  march  of  civilization,  even  though  it 
drive  him  far  toward  the  setting  sun,  than  remain  and  dwell 
beneath  its  shadow. 

The  same  law  applies  to  the  familjr.  Physical  constitution 
is  hereditary.  Beauty  and  deformity  ;  strength  and  weak- 
ness ;  health  and  disease  run  in  the  blood.  Members  of  the 
same  family  aro  recognized  by  their  family  likeness,  and  a 
marked  dissimilarity  occasions  surprise.  The  sons  of  Anak 
are  giants,  and  the  children  of  lepers  never  wholly  escape 
that  appaling  malady. 

Peculiar  meiitil  tastes  and  aptitudes  are  prone  to  pass  from 
one  generation  to  another  ;  children  sing  when  their  parents 
do.  The  son  of  a  painter  is  almost  always  able  himself,  wi^ 
some  skill,  to  use  the  pencil.  Some  families  have  been 
mathematicians,  others  poets,  and  others  divines,  through 
several  generations.    If  a  parent  has  an  active,  warm  and  im« 
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pulsive  temperament,  it  is  not  often  that  the  child  is  dall,  cold 
and  cautious. 

Moral  qualities  are  frequently,  as  clearly  as  physical  and 
mental,  found  to  follow  this  law  of  descent  A  father  who 
has  yielded  himself  to  the  dominion  of  passion  is  yery  likely 
to  transmit  the  foulness  of  his  own  soul  to  his  offspring.  The 
eyil  appetites  in  which  he  indulged  flow  into  them  by  a  law 
as  truly  organic  as  when  thd  sap  of  a  tree  flows  into  a  limb. 
If  a  drunkard,  or  a  libertine,  the  tendency  is  to  make  them 
the  same.  His  wickedness  propagates  itself  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  thosa  who  come  after  him  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

Nor  must  we  here  fail  to  mention  as  another  certain  conse- 
quence that  eyery  child  of  a  bad  man  has  to  bear  the  odium 
of  his  father's  guilt.  A  dark  suspicion  rests  upon  the  public 
mind  with  regard  to  him.  There  is  felt  to  be  m  him  a  hered- 
itary tendency jto  sin.  The  wicked  act  of  his  parent  shuts 
our  door  upon  him.  Men  look  upon  him  angnly,  and  with 
ayersion  ;  and  society  always  requires  ffom  him  a  longer  pro- 
bation for  character  than  any  one  else.  And  then  there  is  to 
this  truth  ,its  counterpart,  equally  instructiye  in  the  analogy 
it  suggests.  Men  are  often  highly  honored  in  this  world 
simply  because  of  their  distinguished  ancestry.  They  take 
their  greatness  from  inheritance. 

'*  Like  Stan  seen  in  the  ocean,  that  were  nerer  there, 
But  for  their  bright  originals  in  heaTen." 

But.these  results  do  not  take  place  with  undeyiating  cer- 
tainty ;  that  the  child  of  a  drunkard  or  a  libertine  is  not 
always  himself  intemperate  and  licentious,  is  indeed  true  ;  for 
other  influences  sometimes  interyene  to  preyent  the  natural 
and  regular  operation  of  this  great  law  of  organic  unity  in  the 
family.  But  what  if  this  process  should  neyer  be  thus  inter- 
rupted ?  What  if  nature  m  all  cases  was  permitted  to  take 
her  course  unchecked  ?  Haye  we  not  great  reason  to  believe 
that  as  eyery  descendant  of  sinful  Adam  is  a  sinner,  so  eyery 
child  of  an  ungodly  father  would  himself  be  godless  and  pro- 
fane? 

Whatever  difficulties  then  there  may  be  in  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  upon  his  posterity,  similar  difficulties  we  affirm 
exist  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature.  All  society  is 
organic.  *^  A  pure,  separate,  individual  man  living  wholly 
within  and  from  himself  is  a  mere  fiction.  No  sucn  pesson 
ever  existed,  or  ever  can.  Intellectual  and  moral  character, 
like  our  physical  uatore,  is^  to  a  great  extent,  only  the  free 
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development  of  exercises  and  influences  wrought  in  man,  ( 
extended  over  him  when  other  wills  had  him  within  the 
sphere."* 

Many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  to  ns  incomprehei 
sible.  Indeed,  they  do  not  at  all  address  themselves  to  ov 
reason  bnt  wholly  to  onr  faith.  The  evidence  of  their  tnitl 
fulness,  conclusive,  satisfying  though  it  be,  is  still  nothin 
more  than  the  naked  assertion  of  inspiration.  Some  of  thee 
doctrines  are,  in  themselves,  incomprehensible ;  others  are  t 
only  in  the  relations  that  they  sustain  to  each  other.  To  tl 
first  class  belongs,  for  example,  the  dpctrine  of  the  triuit] 
the  alleged  fact  that  the  one  God  exists  in  three  persons  ;  i 
the  second,  the  fact  of  Ood's  immutability  when  taken  in  coi 
nection  with  his  promise  to  answer  prayer  ;  or  the  divin 
sovereignty  in  its  relationtt  to  human  freedom.  And  on  any  g 
all  of  these  points  absolutely  everything  that  we  know  is  thei 
sublime  reality.  God  is  one,  and  yet  he  has  a  trinal  persoi 
ality.  There  is  with  him  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  c 
turning,  yet  has  he  never  said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  j 
my  face  m  vain.  His  sovereignty  is  absolute.  '*  He  worket 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  bis  own  will.''  Yet  man  is  fre< 
He  knows'  it,  and  the  Bible  everywhere  assumes  it.  ''  0 
either  side  stand  these  solid  buttresses  of  truth,  but  of  thi 
arch,  that  springing  away  upon  and  above  them,  makes  thei 
one  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole — the  keystone  is  aboi^ 
the  clouds." 

But  is  it  only  when  thus  we  walk  through  the  fields  ( 
God's  written  word  that  truths,  incomprehensible,  mysteriou 
and  seemingly  conflicting,  meet  us  ?  is  it  in  the  province  c 
theology  alone  that  we  are  called  to  the  exercise  of  a  simpl 
feith  ?  Every  man  knows  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Our  littl 
island  of  knowledge  is  always  embosomed  in  a  sea  of  myster] 
and  our  light  is  on  every  side  fringed  with  darkness.  W 
are  in  this  world  in  every  department  of  inquiry : 

**  As  infants  crying  in  the  night, 
As  infanta  ciying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  langoaga  bat  a  erj." 

The  incomprehensible,  the  unknown,  the  mysterious,  th 
material  creation  around  us,  and  the  whole  world  of  huma 
life  within  ua,  are  full  of  such  truths.  The  wisest  and  weigh 
iest  philosophical  aphorism,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  that  eve 
was  framed  may  be  found  in  those  words  of  Dr.  Thomas  Browr 

*  ChriBtian  Nurture,  pp.  20, 22.^ 
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Either  nothing  is  mysterious,  or  everything  is  mysterious."* 
There  is  mystery  in  the  laws  of  the  universe.  BTow  are  the 
worlds  held  to  their  centres?  Whence  their  motion?  How 
comes  to  pass  their  immutable  regularity?  There  is  mystery 
in  the  construction  of  the  most  familiar  object  in  nature.  We 
do  not  understand  a  blade  >of  grass,  the  leaf  of  a  flower,  or 
the  unseen  millions  that  dwell  upon  it.  A  grain  of  sand,  a 
ray  of  light,  a  breath  of  air,  mocks  our  intelligence,  and  defies 
our  wisdom.  Man  is  a  mystery  in  the  marvellous  formation 
of  his  body,  and  still  more  in  the  union  of  that  body  with  a 
living  soul.  Like  God  trinal  in  his  personality,  possessed  of 
body,  spirit,  life,  we  know  the  fact,  but  cannot  advance  one 
step  in  its  explanation.  Life  is  a  mystery.  We  cannot  tell 
how  the  very  lowest  form  of  it  is  begotten,  nor  can  the  most 
subtle  analysis  disclose  to' us  anything  of  its  essence.  Death 
is  a  mystery.  Oh  what  a  dark  and  impenetrable  veil  conceals 
that  passage  from  our  senses  I  It  is  just  as  impervious  to  our 
vision  now,  as  when  God,  six  thousand  years  ago,  first  drew 
it  aside  that  the  disembodied  spirit  of  Abel  might  pass  be- 
yond  it  to  glory. 

"  You  all  recollect,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "the  mathemati- 
cal demonstration  of  the  continual  convergence  of  two  lines 
which,  though  infinitely  extended  and  always  approachine 
each  other,  will  yet  in  all  that  infinite  extent  never  meet  ana 
your  mind  sees  no  defect  in  the  proof.  Every  link  of  the 
chain  looks  firm  as  steel.  But  think  of  it !  Your  converging 
lines  were  at  first  but  a  single  inch  from  one  another,  and  as 
they  are  extended,  are  perpetually  approaching  each  other  to 
an  infinity.  What  have  you  then  but  an  infinite  inch?  an 
inch  which  you  shorten  for  ever  and  ever,  and  yet  never  en- 
tirely exhaust?  Is  there  a  single  essential  truth  in  Christian- 
ity, he  adds,  so  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  perceive  with 
clearness  as  this  ?"t 

Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos,  tells  us  that  the  number  of  tele- 
scopic stars  in  the  milkyway,  uninterrupted  by  any  nebulse,  is 
estimated  at  eighteen  millions,  that  is  two  million  times  as 
many  as  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  whole  heavens  : 
and  ao^ain  that  one  cubic  inch  of  the  polishing  slnte  of  Bilin 
contains  40,000  millions  of  the  silicious  shells  of  Galioncllae}:. 
Can  any  finite  intellect  conceive  on  the  one  hand  of  such  vast- 
ness,  or  on  the  other  of  such  littleness  ?  A  stone  that  you 
could  easily  poise  upon  your  finger's  end,  the  grave  of  a  num- 

*  Chalmer's  Posthumooa  Works,  Vol  IX  p.  119. 
t  Spencer's  Sermons,  VoL  XL  pp.  66,  67. 
X  Humboldt's  Cosmoi  p.  150. 
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ber  of  animalcules  forty  times  greater  than  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  men  now  living  upon  our  entire  globe  I 

But  in  addition  to  these  general  analogies  between  the  in- 
comprehensible in  Nature  and  Revelation,  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  taking  up  one  by  one  the  mysterious  doctrines  of 
Ck)d's  Word,  to  show  that  each  for  itself  is  paralleled  in  nature. 
Indeed,  '*  no  difficulty,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  emerges 
in  theology  which  had  not  previously  emerged  in  philosophy." 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  trinity,  confessedly  the  most  inpom- 
prehensible  of  all  the  utterances  of  inspiration.  Nature  has 
many  forms,  forces,  and  processes  whicn  are  strangely  trinal. 
Unity  in  Pluraliiy^  the  point  of  special  mystery  in  this  doc- 
trine appears  oiteptimes  both  in  the  material  and  mental 
world.  Thus,  among  the  few  elements  or  simple  substances 
which  make  up  the  ^lobe  we  inhabit,  some  have  the  singular 
property  of  appearmg  under  several  separate  and  utterly 
diverse  forms.  One  in  their  essence,  they  still  manifest 
themselves — if  we  may  so  speak — in  several  distinct  person- 
alities. Carbon  is  one  of  these  Allotropic  elements,  and  the 
forms  of  its  manifestations  are  three.  The  charcoal,  with 
which  we  kindle  our  fires,  the  graphite  or  black-lead  used  in 
art,  and  the-diamond  that  adorns  the  brow  of  beauty,  so  ut- 
terly diverse  both  in  appearance  and  use,  are  still  in  reality 
one  and  the  same  substance.  They  are  all  carbon  ;  and  should 
you  take,  as  every  chemist  knows,  precisely  the  same  quantity 
of  each,  and  bum  it  in  oxygen  gas,  the  result  in  each  case 
would  be  precisely  the  same.  Thus  while  this  simple  element, 
carbon,  may  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be  one,  in  another,  it  may 
truthfiilly  be  said  to  be  three.*  The  same  is  true  of  man. 
We  cannot  better  define  ourselves  than  by  the  assertion  of 
a  trinity.  To  say  that  we  are  body,  soul,  spirit,  is  the  most 
complete  statement  that  we  can  give  of  our  being.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  simple  act  of  self-consciousness  in  its  last  analysis, 
is  found  to  be  a  trinal  act.  The  human  soul,  one  and  indivisi- 
ble, is  still  contemplated  by  us  under  the  three-fold  division 
of  the  intellect,  the  sensiblities  and  the  will. 

Some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  seem  to  represent  Grod 
as  partial  in  the  bestowment  of  spiritual  blessings.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  that  doctrine  to  which,  in  the  schools  of 
theology,  we  apply  the  term  election,  "  God,  of  his  mere  good- 
ness, and  not  out  of  respect  to  any  works  of  their's  done  or 
foreseen,  from  all  eternity  elected  a  certain  number  of  lost 
men  as  the  subjects  of  his  saving  mercy,  determining  to  give 

^See  2V  C^urcA  IfimtiUy,  for  Jolj,  lS6i.  p.  7. 
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to  them,  and  to  them  only,  first  efiectual  grace,  and  finally 
immortal  glory.''*  That  there  is  indeed  nothing  in  this  doc- 
trine inconsistent  with  the  perfect  justice  of  God,  is  clearly 
manifest.  For  as  salvation  is,  in  every  case  of  grace,  and 
never  of  debt,  so  if  God  sees  fit  to  recover  a  part  to  holi- 
ness and  happiness  and  to  leave  the  remainder,  he  clearly 
does  these  last  no  injustice  any  more  than  if  all  had  been 
so  left.  But  then  why  leave  any  ?  Why  an  election,  when 
all  were  equally  in  need,  and  when  the  power  to  save  all  was 
fully  possessed  ?  We  cannot  tell.  That  it  is  not  an  arbitrary 
election,  but  one  that  has  its  ground  in  infinite  wisdom  we  can- 
not indeed  doubt.  God  never  performs  a  single  act  without 
some  good  and  wise  reason.  But  that  reason  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  apprehend.  It  is  Christian  faith  only  that  enables 
us  even  to  recognize  its  existence. 

But  this  doctrine  of  Revelation,  so  beset  with  difficulties, 
is  vet  favored  by  all  the  analogies  of  Nature.  In  creation 
and  providence  we  find  abundant  traces  of  precisely  the  same 

frinciple.  Instead  of  a  dull  uniformit}[  in  this  world,  God 
as  made  things  even  of  the  same  kind,  in  an  almost  endless 
diversity.  He  has  chosen  some  of  every  class  to  honor,  and 
others  to  dishonor.  All  stars  do  not  shine  with  equal  glory, 
nor  do  they  all  occupy  positions  of  like  importance  in  the 
universe.  Some  stars  qlected  from  all  eternity  to  be  both  of 
motion  and  light  the  centres,  the  others  as  their  attendants 
simply  revolve  around  these  and  ceaselessly  reflect  their'beams. 
All  vegetable  life  is  not  the  same  in  beauty  and  greatness. 
Here  is  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  there  the  hyssop  that  springs 
out  of  the  wall.  Here  is  the  lily  with  her  gorgeous  attire, 
and  the  rose  with  her  delicious  fragrance,  and  hard  by  springs 
up  the  weed,  homely  and  vile.  And  if  from  God's  material  and 
irrational  creation  we  turn  to  man,  it  is  only  to  see  still  more 
evident  marks  of  the  same  truth.  Indeed  what  strange, 
what  startling  contrasts  do  we  everywhere  behold  in  human 
society  I  All  men  in  their  origin  and  final  destiny  alike,  the 
difference  that  God  has,  yet  of  his  own  free  will,  chosen  to 
make  among  them  in  this  life,  is  almost  incredible.  Genius 
walks  by  the  side  of  the  witless.  Knowledge  sojourns  beside 
ignorance.  Wealth  is  but  a  span  from  poverty.  Luxury 
that  sickens  with  its  own  pomp  is  within  sight  of  destitution, 
which  grows  pale  with  famine.  Men,  erect  and  beautiful,  and 
with  everv  muscle  and  limb  obedient  to  the  will,  go  hand  in 
band  with  the  decrepid  and  the  maimed.    And  the  merry 

*  SniaUej'i  Sermoa. 
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peals  of  health  ttir  the  verj  same  atmoephere  that  cootiBn- 
ally  sobs  with  the  sighings  of  the  sick.  In  one  word,  there 
is  an  election  in  Natore.  Ckxl  has  his  chosen  ones,  amongn 
stars  ftnd  flowers  and  trees,  and  amongst  men  too  in  their 
earthly  conditions  and  relations.  Why  then  should  he  not 
have  the  same  in  the  bestowment  of  the  grace  of  salTation  ? 

But  against  this  whole  analogical  argument,  there  is  sd 
objection  so  plauivible  and  so  frequently  urged  that  no  treat- 
ment of  our  theme,  however  imperfect,  should  fail  to  notice 
it.  We  state  the  objection  in  the  words  of  its  most  eloquent 
defender.  "*  In  the  constitution  of  the  world,  those  parts  and 
arrangements  which  perplex  us,  ...  .  are  insignificant  ex- 
ceptiont)  in  a  grand  and  righteous  whole  ....  They  do  not 
speak  the  essence  and  spirit  of  the  system.  They  are  the 
silent  enigmas  that  lie  out  of  relation  to  it  and  are  ^leparaUe 
by  faith  ordy  from  their  relative  importance.  It  is  othenvise 
in  the  doctrines  by  which  the  creeds,^'  that  is  Christianitr. 

^offend  the  moral  sense  and  the  natural  pieties These 

are  no  exceptional  incidents  in  the  orthoiiox  scheme,  but  its 
organic  members,  its  very  plan  and  life,  the  onlv  thing  it  has 
to  offer  .  .  •  These  are  not  the  difficulties  of  its  revelatioo, 
but  the  whole  of  it."* 

The  objection  contains  an  error  and  a  truth.  The  error  is 
the  statement  so  repetitiously  made  that  the  diflSculties  of 
Nature  arc  merely  exceptional,  while  those  of  Revelation  are 
univer8;il.  No  such  alleged  disparity  we  affirm  exists.  On 
the  contniry,  the  unknown  in  nature  is  far  greater  than  the 
known.  More  truth  lies  in  the  shade  than  in  the  sunlight. 
Tho  torch  of  human  investigation  reveals  an  ever  deepening 
gloom,  tho  farther  it  is  carried  into  the  arcana  of  nature. 
Man's  knowledge  on  almost  every  subject  is  skirted,  close  at 
hand,  by  dark  confines  of  ignorance.  Difficulties  in  nature 
exceptional  and  superable,  by  faith,  only  from  their  unim- 
portance! We  may  truthfully  ansert  the  very  opposite.  They 
are  universal ;  for,  however  drunk  with  the  conceit  of  hu- 
man wisdom  a  man  may  be,  he  is  still  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  not  a  living  thing  grows  out  of  the  earth,  or 
walkrt  upon  it,  or  flies  above  it,  and  not  an  inanimate  object 
exists  in  hoavon,  earth  or  sea,  which  is  not  above  his  com- 
plete and  perfect  understanding. 

The  truth  that  the  objection  contains,  is  in  the  implied 
fact  that  tho  difficulties  of  Revelation  are  profonnder,  deeper, 
and  more  inexplicable  than  those  of  Nature.     But  is  not  this 

*  Rer.  Jamea  Martineaa :  Naiiamal  BevUw,  Vol.  YIIL,  p.  213. 
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precisely  what  we  should  expect  ?  In  passing  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  realm  of  thought ;  in  going  up  from  the  finite 
to  the  Infinite  ;  in  exchanging  the  study  of  the  insensate  for 
the  sensitive,  and  the  sensitive  for  the  intelligent,  and  the  in- 
telligent for  the  moral ;  for,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  the 
darkness  which  envelopes  us  should  increase,  and  that  the 
whole  hemisphere  of  our  contemplation  should  appear  still 
more  strange  and  mysterous?  Can  we  expect  that  in  the 
realm  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  we  can  as  easily  strike  bot- 
tom with  the  line  and  plummet  of  our  investigation,  as  when 
it  is  the  material  and  the  temporal  that  we  are  seeking  to 
fathom?  Is  it  not  a  law  which  prevails  throughout  all  being, 
that  the  brighter  light  throws  the  darker  shadow  ?  Does  not 
the  student  in'every  department  of  inquiry  find  that  difficul- 
ties increase  in  exact  proportion  to  his  progress.  Moreover  the 
real  question  at  issue  her^is  not  one  of  degree^  but  of  fact;  it 
does  not  call  us  to  weigh  difficulties  and  inquire  if  the  balances 
are  even.  The  true  point  of  inquiry  regards  their  similarity. 
And  if  the  difficulties  in  the  Theist^s  scheme  are  as  unaccount- 
able, as  those  that  lie  in  the  pathway  of  the  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity, then  surely  he  who  for  that  reason  feels  himself  bound 
to  reject  Christianity  must  likewise  renounce  his  faith  in  God's 
natural  government  of  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  in 
that  bright  light  which  Christianity  sheds  iipon  nature,  that 
we  behold  her.  We  stand,  in  our  contemplation  of  God's 
natural  government,  upon  the  sunlit  eminence  of  Revelation. 
We  see  the  lower  from  the  higher  stand-point.  Who  can  tell 
how  many  mountains  of  difficulty  have  been  thus  lowered,  and 
how  many  crooked  places  of  inquiry  have  been  thus  made 
straight?  To  judge  of  the  true  relations  that  exist  between 
the  difficulties  in  these  two  schemes  of  Nature  and  Revela- 
tion, we  should  either  go  back  to  such  a  view  of  the  former, 
as  the  unenlightened  sages  of  antiquity  were  able  to  take  ;  or 
advance  utitil  standing  upon  some,  higher  point  of  spiritual 
vision  before  his  throne,  or  sitting  as  Mary  sat,  at  his  feet ; 
we  should  be  able,  from  thence,  to  look  down  upon  God's 
moral  government  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  just  as  from  that 
inspired  word,  we  do  now  look  down  upon  his  natural  gov- 
ernment manifested  in  creatioli  and  providence. 

The  analogical  argument  that  we  have  thus  sought  briefly 
to  present,  furnishes  us  with  a  striking  confirmation  of  that 
system  of  doctrine  lisually  styled  Galvinistic.  It  is  alone  in 
accordance  with  all  the  analogies  of  nature.  Take  any  other 
svstem  than  this  ;  the  Arian,  Socinian,  Pelagian,  or  Armenian, 
the  system  of  the  Universalist,  or  of  the  so-called  Liberal 
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religionist,  and  the  Ood  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  God  of  crea- 
tion and  providence.  These  false  systems  of  theology  are 
incapable  of  any  illustrations  from  nature.  They  never 
write  themselves  upon  the  material  world  around  us.  They 
sternly  defy  every  attempt  that  we  may  make  to  defend  them 
by  reason.  Bringing  them  to  this  ordeal  for  trial,  nature 
cries  out  from  every  department  of  her  widely  extended 
domain,    ''They  are  not  in  me." 

It  is  the  Calvinistic  alone,  iitf'ith  its  high  and  mysterious 
doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  eternal  punishment,  original 
sin  and  divine  sovereignty,  election  and  reprobation,  that  pre- 
sents us  with  God  in  nature,  and  God  in  revelation,  one,  accord- 
ant, in  delightful  harmony. 

/ 


Art.  VIL— THB  ANCIENT  SCHOOLS  OP  HIEI-AND.* 
By  B.  Haurkau,  Editor  of  tbe  GaUia  Christmna. 

Although  the  history  of  the  schools  ot  Ireland  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  yet  what  we  do  know  of  it  greatly  excites  our 
wonder.  In  the  sixth  century  there  was  a  spot  in  the  an- 
cient world  where  the  tradition  of  Latin  and  Greek  letters 
was  preserved,  where  multitudes  of  young  Christians  gath- 
ered around  masters  who  taught  them  to  understand  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  this  spot  was  Ireland.  It  appears  to  us  that 
this  fact  has  not  yet  received  due  attention.  For  our  own 
part,  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
modem  learning,  which  possesses  equal  importance,  or  merits 
the  same  attention. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  inquire  who  were  the  teachers  of 
these  Irish  scholars  Juvenal  tells  us  that  the  Gauls  trans- 
mitted the  precepts  of  rhetoric  to  the  Britons : 

Gallia  catmdicos  docuit  facunda  BrUtanoa  ;  t 

and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  these  precepts,  crossing 
the  strait  which  separates  the*  two  islands,  passed  from  the 

^  The  author  of  thia  article  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
lining  French  writers  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  His  History  of  the  SehoUu^ 
Philosophy  is  held  in  high  esteem.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  continaatioii  of  thai 
monument  of  research,  the  Gallia  Christiana,  thirteen  volumes  of  which  were 
published  by  the  monies  of  the  Congregation  of  St  Maur.  For  thia  traoaUtioa 
we  are  indebted  to  Col.  Josbfh  Howlind,  Matteawan,  N.  T. 

t  Sat  XV.  111. 
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Britons  to  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  We  find,  moreover,  at  that 
early  day,  a  number  of  young  Scots  going  over  to  Gaul,  attend- 
ing the  best  schools,  and  then  returning  to  the  island  of  their 
birth,  not  less  rich  in  knowledge  than  eager  in  calling  upon 
their  compatriots  to  enjoy  the  same  treasure.  It  was  a  Gallo- 
Boman,  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  St.  Patrick,  who 
converted  Ireland  to  the  Catholic  faith;  and  this  apostle,  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  sent  into  Gaul  one  of  his  favorite  disci-* 
pies,  St.  Olcan,  on  a  mission  of  an  exclusively  literary  charac- 
ter. Olcan,  fearless  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  was  to  cross 
over  to  Gaul,  attend  the  teachings  of  the  Gallic  doctors,  and 
be  by  them  initiated  into  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  knowl- 
edge, both  sacred  and  profane,  and,  upon  his  return  to  the 
shores  of  Green  Erin,  was  to  open  schools,  public  schools,  puih 
licas  scholaSj  for  the  instruction  of  the  bishops  and  monks.* 

This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Various  bar- 
barian nations  had  already  many  times  traversed  Gaul,  leaving 
desolation  and  ruin  behind  them ;  yet  there  were  certain 
cities,  protected  either  by  strange  chances  or  by  timely  nego- 
tiations, which,  up  to  this  time,  had  escaped  destruction.  The 
most  literary  city  of  all  the  east  was  Marseilles.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  Nestorius  wrote  a  letter 
in  Greek  to  pope  Gelestine,  but  not  understanding  Greek, 
and  there  being  no  one  among  his  Latin  clerks  able  to  be  of 
any  assistance  to  him,  the  pope  had  to  send  to  Marseilles  for 
an  interpreter.  Thick  darkness  was  over  Italy  ;  ^et  in  Gaul 
there  still  shone  a  few  rays  of  learning — of  the  light  of  the 
old  civilization. 

Yet  this  light  was  soon  to  be  extinguished.  By  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  there  no  longer  remained  a  spot,  from  the 
bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrennes  where  the  scourge  of  the 
barbarians  had  not  been  felt.  Ireland  alone,  defended  by  a 
double  sea,  had  not  suffered  foreign  invasion.  She  did  not, 
it  is  true,  enjoy  perfect  tranquillity  ;  her  princes,  rivals  for 
the  possession  of  power  and  glory,  were  too  often  engaged  in 
murderous  conflicts.  But  during  these  civil  commotions  stu- 
dies merely  languished — ^they  did  not  perish.  It  was  in  the 
year  795  that  the  Danes  for  the  first  time  made  a  descent  up*' 
on  the  coasts  of  Ireland :  so  that  till  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  the  treasures  of  learning  gathered  in  Gaul  by  Scots, 

•  «  Discendi  aviditate  ardentem  (Olcanam),  altiomm  stodiomm  eausa,  miaii 
(Patriciui)  in  Gallias,  ubi  in  sacrU  litteria  omnique  meliori  Utteratnra  eot 
fecit  fractoB,  ut  in  patriam  reversuB  pabUcas  aperuerit  ediolas,  maltonimqae 
anttstitum  et  magiBtroram  communis  ezftiterit  magiater.''  (Colgaans,  Ada  S&t 
1 1,  p.  S75.) 
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both  pagHn  and  Christian,  were  preserved  in  safety*  While 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  world  was  sinking  back  into  barbarism 
under  the  violence  of  conquest,  to  the  point  of  forgetting 
even  the  simplest  elements  of  Latin  grammar,  the  schools  of 
Ireland  remained  unmolested  and  flourishing,  famous  masters 
instructing  great  numbers  of  youths  not  only  in  Latin  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  but  also  in  Greek  grammar  and  philosophy. 
It  was  the  last  asylum  of  letters.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Bede,  if  it  so  happened  that  any  of  the  clergy,  or  the  nobles 
of  Britain,  became  anxious  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  ignorance, 
they  crossed  the  channel,  and  went  to  the  schools  of  Ireland 
for  instruction.  He  says  of  ^gilvinus,  who  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  Lincoln :  Hibemiam  arcUia  legendi  adiit,  et  bene  iiir 
strudua  patriam  rediiL  Alfred,  king  of  the  Northurabrians, 
made  the  same  pilrimage  for  the  same  purpose.  Although  a 
king,  he  was  unable  to  collect  about  him  sufficiently  capable 
instructors.  In  order  to  become  a  wise  and  leeirned  man,  since 
he  was  ambitious  of  this  distinction,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  some  time  in  Ireland. 

Soottonun  qui  tiim  Tersatiu  inoola  terris 
Coclestem  inteoto  spirabat  oorde  sophiam. 

It  is.  thus  that  the  biographer  of  St.  Guthbert  expresses 
himself  in  speaking  of  Al^ed.  This  poem  is  commoply  attri- 
buted to  Bede.  It  was  certainly  written  by  a  Briton,  and  not 
by  a  Scot.  A  Scot,  an  assiduous  reader  of  Virgil  and  Ovid, 
would  not  have  violated  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody  in  such  a 
fashion.  About  the  same  time  the  Gallic  clergy  began  to 
visit  the  shores  of  Ireland,  seeking  to  recover  from  their  old 
scholars  the  knowledge  they  had  lost.  Bede  thus  expresses 
himself  as  to  Agilbert :  Legendarum  grtUia  Scr^turarum,  in 
Hibemia  non  parvo  tempore  demoratua.  When  Agilbert  re- 
appeared on  the  continent,  about  the  year  664,  he  so  astonished 
the  Gallic  church  by  the  efetent  of  his  learning  that,  at  the 
death  of  Importunus,  he  was  immediately  nominated  bishop 
of  Paris.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  the  Briton,  Aldhelm, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  says  of  the  literarr 
renown  of  Ireland :  "  Fleets  bore  thither  legions  of  British 
students,  oaitervatim  isHne  lector ea  dasaibus  aavecti  conflutmL" 
And  further  on :  ^^Sibemice  rua  diaoentium  opulena  vemanaquej 
paacuoaa  numeroaitcUe  lectorum^  qmmadmoaum  poli  cardinea 
aatrjferia  mioarUium  omantur  vibraminibaa  aiderum.^^  Is  not 
this  sufficiently  emphatic  ?  History  itself  seems  to  speak  with 
the  same  force  when  it  tells  us  of  the  celebrated  schools  of 
Hy,  Lismore,  Bangor,  Clonfert,  Clonard  and  Armagh,  of  Ar- 
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magh,  where,  we  are  told,  more  than  seven  thousand  scholars 
were  gathered  together. 

But  the  Irish  masters  are  better  known  to  us  upon  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  their  own  country.  From  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  till  the  close  of  the  ninth  England,  Gaul,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  even  Spain,  received  a  large  number  of  missionaries 
sent  forth  from  Ireland.  These  men  were  poets,  scholars, 
monks  strangely  dressed,  who,  confounding  the  religious  and 
the  literary  apostleships,  excited  and  disturbed  the  continental 
church  by  tne  novelty  of  their  discourses,  and  who,  though 
afterwards  driven  from  almost  every  place  where  they  had  at 
first  been  received  with  the  greatest  favor,  yet  did  not  take 
their  departure  without  leaving  some  trace  of  their  passage 
even  in  those  spots  where  they  appeared  only  for  a  very  short 
time. 

One  of  the  first,  and  the  most  illustrious,  of  these  apostles, 
was  St.  Columbanus,  a  pupil  of  the  monastic  gymnasium  of 
Bangor.  Tdward  the  end  of  the  year  690  he  arrived  at  the 
barbarian  court  of  Gontran,  having  as  companions  and  under 
his  orders  twelve  monks  of  his  own  country.  Gontran  re- 
ceived these  strangers  respectfully  and  gave  them  permission 
to  establish  themselves  in  some  part  of  his  dependence.  They 
therefore  sought  out  a  solitary  place,  and,  wi4h  that  taste  for 
what  is  grandest  in  the  more  savage  aspects  of  nature,  which 
is,  so  to  speak,  instinctive  among  the  Irish,  they  made  their 
resting  place  among  the  defiles  of  the  Y osges.  There,  among 
those  sharp  rocks  rising  above  the  giant  forests,  in  a  wild, 
broken  country  where  may  still  be  seen  extensive  ruins  of  the 
old  Roman  civilization,  the v  built  the  monasteries  of  Anne^ay 
and  Fontaines,  and  the  abbey  of  Luxeuil,  which  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  in  all  Gaul,  and,  as  we  learn 
from  various  diplomas  of  popes  and  kings,  the  most  free,  the 
most  jealous  and  the  fiercest  for  its  liberties.  After -a  while 
Columbanus  received  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  kine 
Thierri.  It  was  a  dissolute  court,  where  an  example  of  afi 
disorder  was  set  by  the  king  himself.  Columbanus  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  incontinence.  He  was 
besought  to  bless  the  sons  of  Thierri ;  but  he  refused,  turning 
away  his  face  from  these  children,  the  offspring  of  crime. 
The  king  desired  that  this  venerable  man  should  sit  at  his 
table ;  Columbanus  made  his  appearance  in  the  hall  where  the 
king's  guests  had  already  assembled  and,  thrusting  from  him 
the  goblet  offered  by  the  hand  of  an  adulterer,  he  astonished 
all  who  were  present,  by  his  outrageous  audacity.  How  was 
it  possible  for  Brunehaut  to  endure  such  outrages  for  any 
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length  of  time  7  She  it  was  who  had  taken  snch  pains  to 
surround  her  grandson  with  a  troop  of  courtesans ;  she  it  was 
who  corrupted  manners  and  enervated  minds,  and,  by  this 
odious  course  of  conduct,  reigned  inThierri's  place, governing 
his  court  and  states,  and  continuing  without  hindrance  her 
long  course  of  crime.  She  made  up  her  mind  that  Golumbanus 
should  be  banished.  He  was  seized  and  carried  a  prisoner 
toward  the  sea ;  but  he  no  sooner  reached  the  territory  of 
Clotaire  II,  than  he  invoked  the  protection  of  this  prince, 
and,  escaping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Burgundian  archers, 
took  refuge  in  Austrasia.  Afterwards  be  is  seen  with  his 
companions,  Saint  Gall,  Magnoald  and  Theodorus,  (another 
Irishman,^)  travelling  through  the  country  of  the  Germans 
and  carrying  battle  to  the  ancient  gods  on  the  shores  of  lake 
Constance:  finally  crossing  the  Alps  and  founding  the  monas- 
tery of  Boobio  among  the  Lombards.  Such  is  the  history  of 
Golumbanus,  as  recounted  by  the  hagiographers.  But  it  does 
not  contain  all  the  truth.  Since  the  church  has  placed  Colnm- 
banus  among  the  saints,  let  him  rest  among  that  sacred  host. 
Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  intimating  that  he  was  a  very  free 
thinker  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Usher  and  Mons.  Augustin  Thierry  hold  that  the  ancient 
monks  of  Irelandilived,  so  far  as  the  Roman  church  was  con- 
cerned, in  a  state*  of  independence  bordering  on  heresy. 
Lanigan,  Moore  and  Mons.  Ozanam  vouch  for  their  orthodox 
sentiments.  "  We  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  the  mode 
of  life  of  these  insular  monks  was  hardly  conformable  to  the 
customs  of  the  monks  of  Franco  and  Italy,  and  that  they  pro- 
fessed opinions  upon  various  points  oi  religious  doctrine 
absolutely  opposed  to  those  held  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
"  When,  in  the  ninth  century,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  journeyed 
through  Brittany  certain  monks  of  Landevenech  went  forth 
to  meet  him.  These  ambassadors  were  habited  and  tonsured 
after  so  strange  a  fashion  that  1  ing  Louis  did  not  conceal  his 
surprise  at  their  appearance.  They  replied  that  they  had  re- 
ceived their  monastic  traditions  from  the  Scots  of  Ireland. 
But  all  they  stated  in  their  justification  was  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  king,  who  commanded  them  to 
throw  aside  their  skins  of  wild  beasts,  to  change  the  style  of 
their  tonsure,  to  abandon  their  rule  which  savored  of  pagan- 
ism and  to  conform  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  Saint 
Benedict.    The  rule  of  Columbanus  has  teen  preserved.    It 

*  Bymne  sur  saint  GaUy  in  the  Poesies  popvlaires  kUines  cnUerituns  au  JUh 
titcUf  published  by  Hone.  Ed^estand  dn  M^ril,  p.  169. 
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appears  to  have  been  made  for  a  brotherhood  of  philosophers. 
It  IS  not  a  manual  of  ascetic  practice  :  it  is  a  collection  of  aus- 
tere sentences  taken  from  the  moral  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  various  formularies  of  the  stoic  ethics.  The  subtilities  of 
the  Roman  discipline,  its  crafty  requirements,  which,  in  fixing 
all  the  forms  of  devotion,  suppressed  all  spontaneous  expres* 
sion  of  faith  remained  entirely  unknown  to  Saint  Columbanus. 
Let  us  add  that  this  illustrious  confessor,  and,  with  him,  all 
the  Irish  clergy,  loudly  professed  opinions  not  only  concern- 
ing the  celebration  of  Easter,  but  even  the  ceremonies  of  bap- 
tism, which  had  been  censured  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
that,  far  from  submitting  to  this  censure,  they  had  replied 
with  bold  and  bitter  expressions.  "  Your  power,"  wrote  Co- 
lumbanus to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  "  will  last  so  long  as  what 
you  command  is  in  accordance  with  sound  reason."  This  is  a 
Hibernian  proposition  :  reason  is  the  arbiter  even  in  matters 
of  faith. 

But  we  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  difference  of  doc- 
trines: the  difference  which  existed  between  the  literary 
tastes  of  the  Irish  and  the  Roman  schools  is  far  more  note- 
worthy. At  Rome,  and  in  those  countrie's  where  the  Roman 
spirit  was  dominant,  the  memory  of  pagan  antiquity  was  exe- 
crated :  if  search  was  made  for  ancient  manuscripts  it  was  in 
order  to  destroy  them  or  that  their  writing  might  be  obliter- 
ated and  prayers  and  sacred  legends  inscribed  upon  the  same 
vellum.  The  Christian  neophyte  was  ordered  to  shun  the 
impure  contact  of  the  profane  poets.  Paulinus  of  Nola  writes 
to  his  master  Ausonius :  **  Why,  0,  my  father,  dost  thou  re- 
quire me  to  receive  again  into  favor  those  Muses  whom  I 
abandoned.  Hearts  devoted  to  Christ  take  no  pleasure  in  the 
muses,  and  are  closed  to  Apollo.  Frivolous  occupations,  lei- 
sure, business,  a  literature  full  of  fables — all  these  things  are 
forbidden  us  of  God  :  to  obey  his  laws  and  contemplate  his 
light,  which  the  tricks  of  the  sophists,  the  art  of  the  rhetori- 
cians, and  the  fictions  of  the  poets  obscure — this  is  our  duty." 
One  of  the  popes,  best  acquainted  with  Holy  Scripture,  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  a  certain  bishop  : 
"  My  brother,  I  have  learned  what  I  cannot '  repeat  without 
pain  and  shame,  that  you  have  thought  proper  to  instruct 
several  persons  in  grammar.  0,  be  instructed  how  serious, 
how  frightful  a  thing  it  is  (quam  grave  nefandumgne)  for  a 
bishop  to  meddle  with  these  matters,  of  which  even  a  layman 
ought  to  be  ignorant."  Now,  Columbanus  took  pains  not  only 
to  study  grammar  under  the  best  masters,  but  he  went  to  the 
continent  in  order  to  teach  it  to  the  rude  companions  of  King 
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Gontran,  proposing  to  improve  their  manners  through  the 
cultivation  ot  their  minds.  More  than  this,  this  Colnmbanus, 
this  great  saint,  is  the  first  poet  of  his  time.  His  works  have 
not  the  cadence,  animation  and  artless  vigor  of  the  ancient 
poetry  ;  but  they  are  at  least  pure,  correct  and  flowing — very 
rare  qualities  in  the  sixth  century.  Like  Gregory,  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  he  (the  church  has  recognized  this  in  ad- 
mitting them  both  into  the  assembly  of  the  Blessed)  Colum- 
banus  was  a  Christian  missionary  :  but  he  fulfilled  his  mission 
in  recommending  the  reading  of  tne  ancient  poets  as  much  as 
that  of  the  ancient  fathers*  and  in  invoking  the  authority  of 
Juvenal  to  the  support  of  evangelical  precepts.t  What  indig- 
nation would  have  taken  hold  of  Gregory  if  he  had  received 
the  following  epistle  addressed  by  Columbanus  to  his  friend 
Fedolius :  "  I  do  not  seek  treasures  which  shall  perish  with  this 
world — the  gold  which  the  miser  piles  up  without  ever  being 
the  richer.  The  fatal  love  of  gold  has  inspired  a  multitude  of 
crimes.  How  much  misery  was  caused  by  the  Fleece  of  Grold  I 
A  few  grains  of  gold  overthrew  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  pro- 
voked the  liveliest,  quarrel  between  tnree  goddesses,  and 
armed  the  Dorian  youth  against  the  rich  kingdom  of  the  Tro- 
jans.— Often  a  chaste  woman  sells  her  modesty  for  gold. 
Jupiter  did  not  transform  himself  into  a  golden  shower  :  the 
golden  shower  was  the  price  this  adulterer  offered.  For  a 
TOlden  necklace  Amphiaraus  was  betrayed  by  his  false  wife. 
Achilles  sold  for  gold  the  dead  body  of  the  Trojan  hero  ;  and 
they  tell  us  that  the  sombre  retreat  of  Pluto  opens  to  him  who 
pays  a  certain  sum  of  gold."  Let  us  add  that  tnis  pagan  ode  is 
written  in  Adonic  verse,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  that 
Columbanus  himself,  designating  the  sweet  lyre  whose  accords 
he  strives  to  reproduce,  names  that  of  the  gay  Lesbian,  the 

illustrious  Sappho.J 

' —      

*  ColambanuB  ad  Hanaldam  : 

Sint  tibi  divitiae  dlvinae  dogmata  legis, 
Sanctoramgne  patnim  castae  moderamina  vitae, 
Omnia  quae  dociles  scripsemot  ante  magistri 
Vel  quae  docUloqai  cecinerant  carmina  vates. 
Usher,  Epist  Eibem,  SyOoge^  p.  S. 

t  Semper  avams  eget  nummo,  testante  poeta.    Ibid,  p.  9. 
This  poet  was  Javenal,  Sat  XTV. 

X  Trojugenarum, 
Inclyto  vates 
Nomine  Sapho, 
Versibus  istis 
Dulce  solebat 
Edere  carmen. 

Usher,  Eqiai,  Whrni.  SyUoge,  p.  11. 
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We  find  that  all  the  Irish  doctors  who  were  contempora- 
ries of  Columbanus  participated  in  this  devotion  to  letters. 
Although  we  know  but  little  about  St.  Roding,  monk  of  Tho- 
le v,  the  founder  of  Beanlieu  in  Argonne,  and  Furcy ,  the  founder 
of  Lugny ;  yet  there  have  been  handed  down  to  us  a  few 
works  of  St.  Livin,  bishop  of   Ireland,  who  preached  the 
Christian  faith  to  the  people  of  Ghent,  and  died,  as  was  the 
common  fate  of  those  ancient  confessors,  by  the  sword  of  the 
unbelievers.    These  verses  were  composed  by  the  noble  old 
man  in  the  midst  of  the  cruel  anguish  of  persecution,  perhaps 
a  few  days  before  his  martyrdom ;  and,  in  these  terms,  he 
grieves  because,  in  the  decline  of  years,  he  is  no  longer  the 
poet  whose  efforts  literary  Ireland  used  to  encourage :  "  Por^ 
merly,"  he  savs,  "  I  was  deemed  capable  of  drawing  masterly 
tones  from  a  lyre  bathed  in  the  Gastalian  spring,  but  now  the 
muses  inspire  only  halting  verses.    My  saddened  spirit  has 
lost  the  gift  of  joyous  melody."*    As  Mons.  Ozaneim  observes, 
the  same  reminiscences  of  profane   literature  are  found  in 
St.  Gall's  sermon  refusing  the  bishopric  of  Constance.    It  not 
unfrequently   happens   that   the   incomparable   learning   of 
these  doctors  inspires  them  unhappily  and  leads  them  to 
indulge  in  excessively  bad  taste.     Cfummien,  in  his  disserta- 
tion upon  Easter,  appears  to  be  an  affected  writer  who  prefers 
witticisms  to  sound  argument.     More  learned  than  any  the- 
ologian of  the  Soman  schools,  he  is  acquainted  with  Greek  ; 
but  he  is  so  eager  to  display  his  knowledge  that  he  makes  his 
discourses  bristle  with  words  which  are  quite  unintelligible 
to  the  doctors  whose  duty  it  is  to  reply  to  him.f    When,  for 
instance,  before  citing  a  phrase  of  Origen  he  calls  it  chcJcenr 
iervs  et  vere  adamarUintts,  he  ought  to  have  been  perfectly  well 
assured  that  this  word  chdlcentervs,  ;faA.x^Kre/)o?,  would  not 
be  understood  anywhere  on  the  continent  except  at  St.  Gall 
and  perhaps  at  Bobbio,  both  Hibernian  colonies.    The  same 
thing  occurred  with  regard  to  another  barbarous  word,  petor 
licu^,  placed  after  the  name  of  the  apostle  St.  John,  and  signi- 
fying no  doubt  the  exile.    Mons.  Ozanam  has  collected  from 
different  works  composed  in  Ireland  in  the  seventh  century, 
a  very  great  number  of  these  Hellenisms.if    They  at  least 
prove  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  on  the 
part  of  those  who  made  such  unsuitable  use  of  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  a  considerable  difference  in  character 
between  the  Irish  doctors  of  the  sixth  century  and  those  of 

*  Usher,  SyUoge.  p.  14.  f  Usher,  SyOogtt  P«  17. 

{  Etudes  (jltrmaniques,  i  H,  p.  479  et  seq. 
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the  seventb.  St.  ColumbaDiis  and  his  companions  were  poets. 
John  of  Trittenheim  very  happily  compares  St.  ColumDanus 
to  the  prince  of  the  Druids.  He  was  a  Druid,  a  bard,  who 
celebrated  monastic  poverty  after  a  Lesbian  fashion,  or,  in  a 
more  serious  and  solemn  tone  exposed  the  vanity  of  earthly 
joys,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Christian  the  imivers^l  way  of 
salvation  opened  up  by  Christ : 

Divitibiu  nigri  resermntor  limina  Ditig, 
PaaperibuBqueplifl  coleada  regna  patescunt ; 
Qaiaquis  amat  ChriBtum  sequitar  yeetigia  ChnstL 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  the  songs  of  the 
bards  ceased,  an  arena  was  opened  for  a  contentious  theology, 
and  the  disciples  of  the  bards  became  frenzied  rhetoricians, 
who  discussed  in  novel  terms  the  truths  or  the  problems  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine.  But  this  difference  did  not  prevent 
their  possession  of  one  common  stock  of  scholarship.  Poets 
or  theologians,  they  proposed  to  model  themselves  after  the 
Greek. 

Among  the  literary  Irishmen  of  the  eighth  century  we  notice 
in  the  first  place  St.  Virgilius,  bishop  of  Salzburg,  in  Bavaria. 
King  Pepin,  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  sent  for 
him  to  attend  his  court,  and  a  chronicler  tells  us  the  story 
that  the  king  so  admired  the  prodigious  learning,  eximiam 
eruditionem*  of  Virgil,  that  he  retained  him  at  court  for  two 
whole  years  without  permitting  him  to  revisit  his  flock.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  genuine  scholar,  who  meant  that  religion  should 
ratify  the  decrees  of  science,  at  a  time  when,  among  the 
Pranks,  science  was  placed  far  below  religion.  The  apostolic 
letters  which  canonized  Virgilius  are  of  the  year  1233.  They 
appeared  at  that  time  in  order  to  consecrate  the  homage  of 
the  popular  piety.  But  the  consecration  was  tardy.  At  a 
time  when  the  whole  Bavarian  people,  enthusiastically  follow- 
ing Virgilius,  proclaimed  its  respect  for  this  eminent  doctor  by 
associating  him  with  the  sacred  host,  the  archbishop  of  May- 
ence,  Boniface,  and  pope  Zachary  cited  him  before  a  council 
as  the  author  of  a  perverse  and  criminal  tenet,  because  he 
affirmed,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  antipodes.t  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  after 
St.  Virgilius,  the  partners  of  the  j>eril8  and  the  glory  of  his 
mission  to  Bavaria — Saints  Declan  and  Alto,  and  the  master 

*  WigaleuB  Hundins,  quoted  hj  Usher,  SyUoge,  p.  34. 

t  '^  De  perversa  autem  et  iniqua  doctrina  quisni  contra  Deoin  et  anlmam  saam 
locutus  est,  si  clarlficatom  fnerit  eum  ita  confiteri  quod  alius  mandas  et  alii 
homines  sub  terra  sint,  hunc,  aocito  concilio,  ab  eoclesia  peUe  sacerdotii  honore 
priyatom."    Letter  from  Zaohary  to  Boniface,  in  Usher,  SyUoge^  p.  35. 
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Dobdan,  surnamed  "  The  Greek,"  at  first  the  coadjutor  of  the 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  next  bishop  of  Chiem  See,  who  opened  a 
public  school  in  his  diocese,  and  attracted  thither  great  crowds 
of  auditors,  et  agmina  discentium  quam  plurima  hahuit 

To  the  same  century  appear  to  belong  Colchus,  or  Coelchu 
the  Wise,  Cruindmelus  and  Malrachanus,  clever  grammarians. 
Coelchu  was  the  supreme  moderator  of  one  of  the  great 
schools  of  Ireland.  We  are  told  that  as  he  was  one  day  travel- 
ing on  foot,  carrying  a  wallet  which  contained  his  books — 
precious  treasure — he  met  another  traveler  who  accosted  him 
with  respectful  familiarity  and  before  long  assumed  the  burden 
of  the  heavy  wallet  in  order  to  relieve  the  shoulders  of  the 
venerable  doctor ;  and  this  obliging  companion  was*  St.  Peter. 
Such  is  the  Irish  legend.  The  popes  dreaded,  and  sometimes 
cursed,  profane  science  ;  but  here  we  have  St.  Peter  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  popes.  Nothing  is  known  about  either  Cruindmelus 
or  Malrachanus  ;  we  only  find  a  few  of  their  writings  among" 
the  parchments  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  exactitude  and 
extent  of  their  scholarship  are  more  than  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  were  Irishmen.  Malrachanus,  versed  in  all  the 
subtleties  of  grammar,  frequently  quotes  Donatus  and  that 
Virgilius  of  Toulouse,  whose  grammatical  dissertations  have 
been  recently  published  by  Cardinal  Mai,  after  certain  manu- 
scripts in  the  Vatican.t  But  what  is  particularly  Irish  in  his 
method  is  that  he  is  constantly  passing  from  Greek  to  Latin, 
and  that  in  explaining  successively  the  processes  of  these  two 
languages  he  teaches  both  at  once  through  ingenious  and  sub- 
tle comparisons.:^  Cruindmelus  explains  the  rules  of  Latin 
prosody  to  his  pupils.  The  hatred  of  the  Roman  doctors 
towards  the  ancient  poets  is  sufficiently  well  known.  St. 
Ouen,  in  his  "  Life  of  Saint  Eloi,"  calls  them  very  definitely 
rascals,^  Odon  of  Cluny  does  not  treat  them  any  better  when 
he  compares  Virgil  to  a  beautiful  vase  in  which  are  crawling 
horrid  reptiles.!!  The  Irish  professors  never  had  these  scru- 
ples.    Cruindmelus  begins : 

Disclte  me,  pueri,  yersus  (qui)  scribere  voltis ; 
Nam  yeterum  rite  carmlna  prisca  sequor ; 

*  Colganns,  Act  8.  8,  Hibemiae,  1 1,  p.  378,  379. 

iMoQS. Ozanam, Etudes  Oermaniquesji,  II,  p.  420. 
Ars  Malrachanij  a  manuscript  of  Saint  Germaiii  des  Pr^s,  No.  1188.  ThiB 
incomplete  work  commences  with  these  words :  **  Verbam  est  pars  orationis, 
cam  tempore  et  persona,  sine  oasu."  What  remains  of  the  manuscript  treats 
of  the  yerbs,  of  accidents,  modes,  gender,  number,  figure,  persons  and  con- 
jugations. 

Q  Mons.  Ampere.    Histoire  litthnire  (svani  le  Xllt  siide,  t  II,  p.  387. 
II  Vita  Odonia  a  Jocamit  mfynachoy  in  the  BibltTlh  ChmUxr, 
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and,  to  fulfil  the  engagement  entered  into  in  this  exordinm, 
he  quotes  Sedulius  or  Prosper  less  frequently  than  he  does 
Virgil.  The  quotatious  he  makes  from  the  grmmarians  are 
even  more  interesting  to  us,  since  they  reved  who  were  the 
guides  and  counsellors  of  his  rare  experience.  In  addition  to 
Donatus,  Priscian  and  Virgilius  of  Toulouse,  we  have  the 
names  of  Sergius,  Pompeius,  Honoratus,  Maximianus,  Pauh'nus, 
Theodorus,  Palemon  and  Maurius  Servius.*  K  we  consult  an 
Italic  or  a  Gauliste  doctor  of  the  same  or  the  foUowing 
century,  we  shall  find  that,  of  these  grammarians  ancient  or 
modem,  he  is  acquainted  with  only  Priscian  and  Donatus,  and 
that  his  didactic  ability  does  not  surpass  his  erudition. 

The  eighth  century  comes  to  a  close.  Charlemagne  reigDs 
in  France — France  oi  the  east  as  well  as  of  the  west.  Italy 
salutes  him  as  the  heir  of  the  GsBsars,  and  his  protecting  or 
avengine  arm  extends  from  the  borders  of  Saxony  to  the  farther 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  At  the  summit  of  his  glory,  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  he  undertakes  an  enterprise  more  difficult 
than  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  or  the  Saxons  ;  with  that  ad- 
venturous and  superb  confidence  which  never  takes  the  mea- 
sure of  obstacles  oefore  assaulting  them,  he  decrees  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  studies.  To  employ  an  expression  of 
Alcuin,  he  aims  "  to  found  a  new  Athens." 

Pupils  were  not  wanting.  Charlemagne  having  resolved 
to  be  himself  counted  among  the  studious  .  host,  who  would 
not  be  eager  to  occupy  a  place  at  the  side  of  the  most  glori- 
ous emperor  ?  But  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  find  masters. 
Italy  furnished  Paul  the  Deacon  and  Peter  of  Pisa,  literary 
characters  of  some  renown.  Theodulph  arrived  from  the 
borders  of  Septimania  to  be  the  Pindar  of  the  court,  whose 
Horace  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Alcuin.  Ireland  was  to  furnish 
the  learned  men. 

Thus  Ireland,  the  only  land  which  barbarism  had  spared, 
was  specially  charged  with  the  educatien  of  barbarians,  and, 
transmitting  to  the  new  world  the  traditions  of  the  old,  she 
appeared  for  the  purpose  of  urging  them  to  be  united. 

But  what  difficulties  lay  in  the  way !  Since  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  many  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  spirit 
and  the  manners  of  the  western  nations.  Yet,  amidst  all  these 
revolutions,  Rome  had  never  ceased  her  labors  for  the  re-pos- 

*  CraindmeluSy  2>e  metrica  raiione  paiusa,  a  manuscript  of  Saint-Germidii 
already  quoted,  No.  1188.  This  volume  comes  from  the  monastery  of  Corbie, 
to  which  the  Irishmen  found  their  way  The  date  of  the  manuscript  is,  besides, 
not  uncertain.  It  is  of  the  ninth  century.  Like  the  tract  by  Malrachanus,  this 
of  Cmindmelus  is  incomplete. 
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session  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  through  her  constant 
efforts  a  certain  order  had  been  established  and  a  sort  of  peace, 
based  upon  the  enslavement  of  men's  consciences,  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  general  disorder  and  turbulent  confusion 
which  followed  the  barbarian  conquest.  A  Roman  orthodoxy 
existed.  But  its  dominion  had  not  been  able  to  extend  itself 
as  far  as  Ireland.  Hellenism  still  ruled  in  Ireland — Alexan- 
drian Hellenism — with  its  learned  subtility,  its  quarrelsome 
and  bold  diabetics,  its  enthusiasm  and  its  liberty.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  the  contrariety  of  these  two  tendencies. 
It  will  appear  much  more  evident  when  we  meet  their  sepa- , 
rate  representations  upon  the  same  theatre. 

And  this  theatre  is  the  one  Charlemagne  erected  :  it  was 
called  the  School  of  the  Palace.  Let  us  follow  thither  the 
crowd  of  princes  and  princesses,  warriors  and  clerks,  Latin 
masters  and  Greek  masters  occupy  rival  chairs,  and  we  shall 
soon  hear  them  contradicting  and  abusing  each  other.  This 
is  the  way  they  will  begin.  A  little  later  they  will  arrive  at 
the  point  of  proscribing  each  other. 

One  of  the  historians  of  Charlemagne,  the  monk  of  St.  Gall, 
tells  us  in  simple  and  artless  terms  a  story  of  the  arrival  of 
two  Irishmen  at  the  court  of  Austrasia.  The  two  travelers 
take  their  stand  in  a  public  square,  at  the  busiest  hour  of 
market-day,  and,  without  exhibiting  any  merchandise,  intro- 
duce themselves  to  the  crowd  of  the  people,  which  the  singu- 
larity of  their  costum3  has  drawn  together  and  filled  with  as- 
tonishment, in  these  words :  '*  If  any  one  present  is  in  want 
of  knowledge,  let  him  come  to  us  ;  we  sell  it."  Thfe  mag- 
nanimous Charlemagne,  hearing  of  these  strangers,  sent  for 
them,  interrogated  them,  and,  astonished  at  their  learning, 
placed  a  number  of  youths  under  their  instruction.  This 
story  may  not  be  true.  Later  versions  of  it  seem  even  less 
probable.  But  this  is  certain,  that  there  were  several  Irish- 
men among  the  professors  of  the  Palatine  school  and  that  they 
exercised  a  great  influence  in  it.  The  most  celebrated  among 
them  was  the  grammarian  Clement,  surnamed  "  The  Hiber- 
nian." 

For  a  long  time  we  supposed  that  no  work  of  this  Clement 
was  in  existence.  Yet  the  Catalogua  Ubrorum  Angliae  et 
Hibernide,^  published  at  Oxford  in  1697,  contains  the  following 
notice,  among  the  manuscripts  of  Vossins :  Excerpta  e  gram" 
maticis  antiquis,  a  ClemerUe  qvodum  coUecta.  But  this  indica- 
tion, already  cited  by  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litt6raire, 
appeared  to  us  very  vague  and  possibly  erroneous.  More 
exact  information  has  been  furnished  by  Sinner.     In  his 
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catalogue  of  the  zxianTiscripts  at  Berne,  t.  I,  p.  345,  Sinner 
notes  :  ClemerUia  Sooti  de  jpartibua  orationis  ;  bnt  after  an 
incomplete  manuscript,  lacking  both  the  commencing  and  the 
concluding  portions.  However,  Sinner  quotes  several  phrases. 
This  is  the  first  one :  "  Meajor  populus  A  magis  egregiis  artibus 
jfoUena  Tuaci  fuere  guidem  naJtura  linguae  «tca6,"  etc.  Now, 
patient  search  finally  rewarded  with  success,  has  recently 
disclosed  to  us  the  existence  of  this  phrase  in  volume  1,188 
of  the  collection  at  Saint  Germain,  folio  131,  verso,  in  the 
midst  of  an  anonymous  dissertation  upon  theparts  of  speech, 
entitled :  Edoge  de  Ubris  Oramniatioqrum.  Thus  we  possess 
this  work  of  Ulement,  whose  existence  up  to  the  date  of  this 
discovery  had  appeared  doubtful,  and  the  manuscripts  of 
Vossins,.  Berne  and  St.  Germain,  are  three  copies  of  the  same 
work.  The  book  is  a  dialogue  full  of  hard  questions,  and  of 
replies  which  show  an  extraordinary  amount  of  learning  for 
that  age.  The  erudition  of  the  author  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  the  great  number  of  authorities  he  appeals  to.  To 
enumerate  in  this  place  only  the  impublished  authors,  he 
cites  in  turn  Gomminianus,  Maximianus,  Papirinus,  Sulpicius, 
Aeneus,  Servilius,  Lucanus,  Gelvidius,  Etherius,  Praetorius, 
Hilarius,  Glengus,  Galbungus.  As  to  his  method  it  is  still 
more  surprising.  He  knows  Greek,  and  he  knows  it  so  well 
that  he  reproduces  verses  of  Homer  in  the  Greek  character. 
More  than  that — he  professes  that  the  Greeks  are  his  masters 
in  all  science  and  that  he  follows  them  as  his  leaders  :  "  Chraed 
Quibus  in  omni  doctrina  dodoribus  utimurJ^  In  fine,  this  prolix 
dissertation  upon  the  parts  of  speech,  in  which  Clement  ap- 
pears to  have  concentrated  all  his  knowledge,  is  a  constant 
comparison  between  the  common  principles  and  the  difierent 
idioms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

If  Clement  is  a  philosopher,  following  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  he  does  not  appear  as  such  in  his  grammar  ; 
we  have  looked  through  it  in  vam  for  some  philosophical  ex- 
pressions. Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  he  often  gave 
ofiense  even  at  Charlemagne's  court  bv  his  out-spoken  Hellen- 
ism. Theodulph  enumerates  among  the  enemies  of  his  glory 
a  Scotch  master,  a  very  learned  man,  but,  he  adds,  a  great 
pedant,  whose  quarrelsome  disposition  was  dreaded  by  every 
one  at  the  court,  and  w^hich  he  curses  in  the  following*  ex- 
tremely lively  terms  : 

Res  dira,  hostfs  atroz,  hebes  horror,  pestis  acerba, 

Litigiosa  lacs,  res  fera,  grande  nens. 
Res  fera,  res  torpis,  etc.,  etc. 

To  the  imprecations  of  Theodulph  were  joined  the  more 
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meaeured,  though  not  less  remarkable,  remonstrances  of  the 
master  Alcuin.  Alcoin,  bom  in  Great  Britain,  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  family,  was  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  York,  and,  like  all 
the  inhabitants  of  his  country,  he  experienced  a  sentiment 
towards  the  Scots  which  was  not  very  far  removed  from 
aversion.  After  having  for  some  time  directed  the  school  of 
the  Palace,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Martin  de 
Tours,  where  he  continued  his  instructions.  But  a  vexatious 
piece  of  news  reached  him  in  this  retreat :  he  learned  that 
the  emperor  and  his  courtiers  had  been  seduced  by  the  bril- 
liant scnolarship  of  these  Irishmen  and  that  their  influence 
had  become  preponderant  in  the  school  he  had  forsaken. 
This  distressea  him  and  caused  him  alarm  ;  he  wrote  to  king 
Charles  himself:  "When  I  took  mv  departure  I  left  Latins 
with  you.  I  know  not  who  has  filled  their  places  with  Egyp- 
tians. This  classification  is  both  ingenious  and  precise. 
The  learned  city  of  Egypt  was  Alexandria,  and  the  heresy  of 
the  Scots  on  the  subject  of  Easter,  their  sophistic  pride,. their 
method,  their  doctrines,  in  a  word  all  their  Hellenism,  was 
indeed  Alexandrian  tradition.  And  we  do  not  make  here  any 
novel  distinction.  A  contemporary  of  Clement,  his  most  illus- 
trious rival,  Alcuin,  has  himself  called  the  Irish  ^lasters  by 
their  true  name.  Their  literary  country  was  Egypt.  They 
were  Egyptians  introduced  by  fraud  into  a  school  on  a 
Latin  foundation.  And  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  fervor  of  his 
zeal  for  the  Latin  cause,  demanded  that  they  should  be  ex- 
pelled. 

However,  this  was  not  to  take  place  yet  a  while.  The  ninth 
century  was  for  the  Scots  the  beginning  of  a  lon^  period  of 
domestic  affliction,  for  the  Danes  had  at  last  established  them- 
selves in  their  land.  But  at  the  same  period  and  for  the  same 
reason  emigration  increased,  and  the  Irish  doctors  went  every- 
where propagating  both  their  knowledge  and  their  doctrines. 
In  all  places  they  were  listened  to,  admired  and  overwhelmed 
with  honors. 

Ought  we  to  class  among  these  illustrious  emigrants  the 
monk  Decnil,  author  of  the  De  mensura  orbis  terraej  published 
by  Mons.  Walckenafe'r  in  1807  and  so  ably  commented  upon  by 
Mons.  Letronne  in  1814  ?  It  is  supposed  that  this  Decnil  was 
abbot  of  Pahlacht ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  left  Ireland. 
To  the  same  period  belong  the  commentator.  Claude,  who  has 
left  notes  on  nearly  all  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
mathematician  Gildas,  recommended  by  Bale  and  Usher. 
There  is  also  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Gildas  and  Claude 
traveled.    But  we  find  the  grammarian  Dungal,  charged  by 
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Charlemagne  with  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Pavia,  more 
or  less  of  a  wanderer  from  his  native  shore — the  same  Dangai 
who  refuted  the  error  of  Claude  of  Turin  and  without  doubt 
the  same  who,  in  order  to  allay  the  ignorant  alarm  of  the  great 
Charles,  wrote  a  letter  relative  to  the  eclipse  of  the  year  810. 
As  travelers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  also  appear  Killac,  ab- 
bot of  Kildare,  and  the  holy  bishop  Blatmac,  who  went  forth 
to  teach  the  Albanian  Scots  ;  the  abl^ot  Indract,  the  blessed 
Ultan,  and  the  monks  Dubslan,  Macbeth  and  Malmunn,  who 
visited  and  catechised  England ;  the  hermit  Eusebius  and  the 
sainted  Marcel,  as  well  as  the  bishops  Erulfe  and  Cortillawho 
.visited  G-ermany.* 

We  meet  with  these  learned  pilgrims  principally  in  OanL 
Charlemagne  protected  them  against  Alcum  ;  Louis  leD^bon- 
naire  held  them  in  equal  esteem ;  Charles  the  Bold  invited 
them  to  his  table,  treated  them  as  agreeable  companions,  and 
permitted  them,  we  are  told,  to  abuse  him  familiarly.  Heiric 
of  Auxerre,  on  his  return  from  the  school  of  the  Palace,  de- 
scribes what  he  saw  there.  He  says  :  "  Shall  I  speak  of  Ire- 
land, which,  despising  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  has  almost 
wholly  emigratea  to  our  shores,  with  its  troop  of  philoso- 
phers."t  This  language  is  clearly  hyperbolical ;  yet  we  know 
that  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bold  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  Hibernians  made  their  appearance  iu  Gaul,  and  we 
greatly  regret  that  our  acquaintance  is  limited  to  only  three 
of  them,  Helie,  Marmon  ana  John  Scotus  Erigena. 

The  authors  of  OaUia  Christiana  do  not  indicate  the  schools 
at  which  master  Helie  taught,  but  they  tell  us  he  had  wonder- 
ful success,  in  Gallia  mirifice  achdaa  rexit.  His  merit  was 
rewarded  :  he  died  bishop  of  Angouleme.J  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  should  accept  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  writer, 
quoted  by  the  brothers  Sts.  Marthe,  that  the  learned  Heiric 
was  the  favorite  disciple  of  Helie.  This  old  writer,  in  a^ 
tempting  to  correct  the  nomenclature  of  the  first  professors 
of  our  schools,  has  committed  many  indubitable  errors.  Still, 
as  far  as  Heiric  and  Helie  are  concerned,  he  is  not  perhaps 
ill-informed;  the  glosses  of  Heiric,  decorated  with  Greek  words 
translated  with  aoubtful  accuracy,  are  sufficient  proof  that  he 
studied  to  a  certain  extent  under  an  Irish  master. 

Valire  Andr6  attributes  certain  commentaries  on  the  Laws 
and  the  MepuUic  of  Plato  to  Marmon,  but  incorrectly.    How- 

*  Colgnan,  Acta  Sanctorum  Hibemiay  1 1,  p.  256. 

t  Iq  the  dedication  of  hU  poem  ob  the  Vie  de  Siint  Oermalne  ;  BoUand,  21, 
July. 
}  GaUla  Ghristiana,  t.  n.  ooL  983 : 
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ever,  neither  Harmon's  merit  nor  Ins  residence  in  Gaul  are 
doubtful.  He  was  provost  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Oyand  de 
Joux,  which  later  took  the  name  of  Saint  Claude,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lyons,  and  he  died  there  on  the  16th  of  August,  880. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  date.* 

A  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century,  numbered  2832  in  the 
collection  of  the  king,  at  the  Imperial  Library,  contains  poems 
by  Dracontius,  St.  Cyprian,  Drepanius,  Vandelbert  ana  The- 
oduelph,  and  on  the  first  page  of  the  manuscript  we  read : 
Voto  bonde  memoriae  Mannonia.  Liber  ad  septdcrum  Sandi 
Augendioblaius;  a  book  presented  by  Mannon  to  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Oyand.  We  find  the  same  note  in  a  collection  of  the 
library  of  the  medical  school  at  Montpelier,  numbered  157,  and 
in  a  manuscript  of  Troyes  which  contains  the  commentaries  of 
Florus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.t  Mannon, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  gave  all  his  books  to  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Oyand,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  titular  abbot, 
the  archbishop  Remi  enjoyed  the  highest  monastical  dignity. 
It  is.  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  further  can  be  told  respect- 
ing a  man  who  seems  to  have  been  so  highly  renowned.  But 
let  us  hope  that  additional  inquiry  will  be  more  successful  and 
that  a  manuscript  of  Mannon  will  yet  be  discovered  by  some 
new  Usher  in  those  Irish  Libraries  which  hitherto  have  been 
so  imperfectly  explored. 

While  we  await  this  discovery  we  may  learn  from  John 
Scotus  Erigena  what  were  the  character  and  the  opinions  of 
the  Irish  philosophers  of  the  ninth  century.  Though  we 
have  other  books  than  his  which  tell  us  much  relative  to  these 
subjects,  yet  his  are  all  we  want.  John  Scotus  knew  Greek, 
and  he  knew  the  language  not  as  Bede,  Alcuin,  Heirie,  Remi 
of  Auxerre,  and  so  many  other  Hellenist  apprentices  of  the 
Latin  school  knew  it,  who,  because  thejr  had  learned  a  few 
Greek  words  during  their  intercourse  with  the  Irish  scholars, 
made  a  great  parade  of  them  and  afterwards  betrayed  the 
imperfection  of  their  knowledge  by  the  most  stupid  mistakes. 
He  knew  Greek  as  well  as  scholars  knew  it  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  his  translation  of  the  works  of  the  pseudo  Denys 
is  at  this  time  to  be  found  everywhere.  For  a  long  time  the 
press  has  been  multiplying  copies  of  it.  But  he  was  not  only 
a  grammarian  ;  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  philosopher. 

He  commented  upon  Martianus  Capella,  and  tne  language 
of  his  notes  is,  so  far  as  dialectics  are  concerned,  of  remarka* 
ble  energy.     Indeed,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  being  simply  a 

*  Gallia  Christiana,  t.  IV.  col.  246. 

*  Catalogue  des  manusoriptB  des  BibUotb.  des  depart,  i  L,  p.  34S,  and  t  n,  p.  5S. 
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realist ;  he  is  one  most  emphatically,  like  Spinoza.  After  af- 
firming the  substantial  unity  of  all  beings,  he  admits  that  they 
differ  in  some  respects  ;  but  this  is  only  that  he  ma^  declare 
tiiat  all  difference  is  simpl]^  superficial.  What  a  thesis !  What 
an  amount  of  blasphemy  it  contains  I  John  Scotus  had  read 
Plato,  at  least  the  Timeus  of  Plato,  and  in  his  treatise  On  the 
Division  of  Nature  he  often  (juotes  him.  Plato  is  his  master, 
and  he  often  interprets  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  might  have 
had  many  an  interview  with  him  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy. 
Tet  he  is  not  altogether  a  pagan.  The  God  he  worships  is  not 
Jupiter :  at  all  events  he  nas  dropped  that  name,  wnich  re- 
calls too  many  obscene  adventures.  In  common  with  Chris- 
tians he  proclaims  one  author  of  all  creatures,  personified 
under  three  different  hypostases.  But  for  all  this  he  is  not 
very  well  informed  as  to  matters  concerning  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  he  possesses. 
He  says  :  **rhilosophy,  the  study  of  wisdom,  is  not  one  thin^, 
and  religion  another.  What  is  it  to  treat  of  philosophy  if  it 
is  not  to  educe  the  precepts  of  true  religion,  following  which 
we  adore  humbly  and  pursue  from  mystery  to  mystery  the 
sovereign  and  first  Cause  of  all  things — God  ?  Whence  it  fol- 
lows that  true  philosophy  is  true  religion,  and  reciprocally 
that  true  religion  is  true  philosophy."*  But  this  is  a  trouble- 
some assimilation  and  one  which  disgusts  the  church  of  Arius 
as  well  as  that  of  Athanasius,  and  against  which  all  authority 
protests  with  equal  energy.  "  Authority,"  he  replies,  "  pro- 
ceeds from  sound  reason  ;  reason  never  from  authority.  There- 
fore all  authority  whose  decrees  are  not  approved  by  sound 
reason  is  valueless;  whereas  sound  reason,  established,  as  in  an 
impregnable  fortress,  behind  the  rampart  of  its  own  strength, 
has  no  need  of  the  protection  or  assistance  of  any  autno^ 
ity  whatever."!  What  strange  lan^age  is  this  ?  If  the 
church  hear  it  she  will  deal  hardly  with  the  speaker.  John 
Scotus  proceeds  :  "  I  am  not  so  n-ightened  by  authority  nor 
do  I  so  dread  the  fury  of  unintelligent  spirits  that  I  hesitate 
in  loudly  proclaiming  what  my  reason  clearly  unravels,  and 
demonstrates  with  certainty."^  The  boldness  of  these  decla- 
rations is  surprising.  Although  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  originality  and  the  traditional  insubordination  of 
the  Irish  masters,  it  was  hardly  to  be  anticipated  that  a  con- 
temporary of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  one  who  sat  at  his  table, 
should  say  such  bold  things  and  in  such  a  decided  tone.     Ac- 


•  De  divina  Praedestinatf  c.  1. 
De  DivisioneN aturae,lih.  I,  c.  71. 
Ibid.,  Ub.  I.  p.  39. 
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cording  to  the  church  they  were  blasphemous ;  in  order  to 
hear  them  repeated  we  must  pass  down  the  course  of  centu- 
ries till  we  reach  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury.  Such  prin- ' 
ciples  could  only  leaa  John  Scotus  to  the  most  formal  denial 
oxgall  theology,  of  all  Christian  philosophy.  Yet  he  might, 
from  among  a  number  of  systems  which  are  recommended  in 
the  name  of  pure  reason,  for  they  are  many,  have  selected 
the  more  timid  rather  than  the  bolder  ones.  But  his  doctrine 
is  precisely  the  fullest  expression  of  the  ancient  audacity. 
It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  ;  he  despises  it :  nor  even 
that  of  Plato  ;  he  goes  far  beyond  it.  It  is  identically  'that  of 
Proclus — arrogant  pantheism  unbounded  and  uncontrollable. 
"  It  is  curious,"  remarks  Mons.  Deg6rando,  "  to  find  in  the 
midst  of  this  general  ignorance,  at  a  time  when  the  sphere  of 
study  was  so  contracted,  one  man  alone  ascending  to  the 
highest  region  of  abstract  speculation  ;  and  to  discover  the 
philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  first  making  its  appearance  in 
such  strange  conceptions.  The  appearance  of  such  a  man, 
at  such  a  time,  is  in  every  respect,  an  extraordinary  phenom- 
enon ;  it  is  like  discovering  some  monument  of  art  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  sands  of  the  desert."* 

If  John  Scotus,  as  professor  in  the  Palatine  school,  had  been 
satisfied  with  simply  fulfilling  his  duties  as  such,  and  had  left 
the  affairs  of  the  church  alone,  the  church  would  have  per- 
haps allowed  him  freely  and  peaceably  to  continue  those  dis- 
courses whose  bearing  she  was  hardly  capable  of  appreciating. 
But,  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bold  himself,  John  Scotus 
had  the  hardihood  to  declare  his  opinion  on  the  dogmatic  con- 
troversy provoked  by  Gottschalk.  Then  indeed  was  heard 
clamor  against  the  factions  and  impious  Egvptian  ;  the  Latin 
church  rose  as  a  body  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  punished. 
We  know  not  what  were  the  results  of  this  tempest,  or  what 
became  of  the  philosopher  whom  all  the  world  denounced  and 
abandoned  :  he  disappeared,  and  history  contains  no  trace  of 
him.  With  him  Irish  Hellenism  was  vanquished  and  proscri- 
bed, and  he  was  the  last  Erigena  to  whom  the  Imperial  school 
oflFered  a  professorial  chair.  Everywhere  it  was  admitted  and 
proclaimed  that  such  men  were  the  pests  of  mankind,  res  dira, 
%08ti8  atrox,  as  Theodulph  called  them,  and  that  faithful  Chris- 
tians ought  to  fly  from  them  with  horror. 

When,  in  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
church  made  search  for  all  the  writings,  which  might  have 
contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  hersey  that  bears  the  names  of 

*  Histaire  oan^rh  des  aysihnts  dt  philospplU$f  t  IV,  p.  353. 
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Amaury  of  Bena,  and  David  of  Dinant,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  delivered  to  the  avenging  flames,  the  tract  Concent 
ing  the  Division  of  Nature  was  singled  out  as  the  true  source 
of  the  error,  and  it  was  then  solemnly  condemned. 

But  at  this  epoch  the  schools  of  Ireland  were  no  longer  such 
as  we  have  deocribed  them.  Submitting  in  their  turn  to  the 
Roman  unity,  they  had  laid  aside  Plato  and  Proclus,  and  had 
adopted  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Gregory,  The  most  brilliant 
of  all  the  Irish  masters,  John  Scotus,  is  the  last  representative 
of  their  independence.  After  his  time  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty became  weak,  the  principle  of  authority  began  to  pre- 
vail, and  Piatonizing  philosopners  yielded  the  ground  to  o^ 
thodox  theologians.  It  is  here  therefore  that  our  brief  liistory 
of  the  schools  of  Ireland  should  end.  In  abdicating  their 
traditional  personality  they  lost  their  proper  name,  and  be- 
came confounded  with  the  other  Latin  schools. 


Art.  Vni.— criticisms  ON  BOOKS. 

The  North  American  Review ^  January  and  April,  1864.  Boston :  Orotby 
&  Nichols. 

Notices  (f  the  Press.  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss  ;  or  the  Bohemiin 
Reformation  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  E.  H.  Gillett.  Boston  :  Gould 
k,  Lincoln. 

It  is  no  pleasant  task  to  call  attention  to  any  offence  which  violatei 
that  instinctive  sense  of  propriety  which  the  genuine  scholar  is  proud  to 
cherish.  But  where  such  an  offence  is  coupled  with  the  perpetration  of 
a  gross  wrong,  and  with  such  evidence  of  snallow  attainment  as  to  cover 
with  ridicule  the  claim  to  superior  critical  discernment,  justice  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  letters,  demands  that  it  be  exposed. 

The  North  American  Review  for  January,  1864,  contained  a  critiGal 
notice  of  the  '*  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss,"  by  E.  H.  Gillett,  which 
contrasted  both  in  matter  and  tone  with  the  general  verdict  of  the  Ameri- 
can press.  Some  of  the  ripest  and  best  scholars  of  the  conntrj  bestowed 
upon  it  high  praise,  and  awarded  to  its  author  the  meed  of  commendatioB 
due  to  the  successful  discharge  of  a  long  neglected  and  laborious  tsak. 
The  new  Editors  of  the  North  American^  confident  that  it  wraa  theirs  to 
drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  presumed  to  spurn  the  more  cautious  and 
conservative  policy  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  condemn  outright,  snd 
in  the  strongest  terms,  a  work  which  they  either  had  not  carefoSy  read, 
or  were  incompetent  to  pass  judgment  upon. 

Their  criticism  was  a  literary  curiosity.  It  was  unqualified  and  sweep- 
ing in  its  censure.  It  recognized  no  merit  in  a  history  which  explored  a 
new  and  unfamiliar  field  ;  which  brought  up  out  of  neglected  obscuri^, 
some  of  the  most  striking  portraits  of  the  great  actors  on  the  stage  of 
Christendom ;  which  had  cost  years  of  patient  toil  and  investigation,  an^ 
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which  traced  through  its  successive  phases,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
religious  movements  of  modem  times.  It  culls  the  volumes  to  find  a 
specimen  of  faulty  rhetoric,  and  parades  it,  unjustly,  as  a  sample  of  the 
work.  To  complete  the  list  of  errors  with  which  it  charges  the  author , 
it  resorts  to  the  miserable  expedient  of  scraping  together  printer's 
mistakes,  and  inferring  that  these  implied  ignorance  and  incapacity  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  It  spoke  contemptuo.usly  of  his  authorities,  as  if 
they  were  quite  common  and  easily  accessible,  when  there  is  not  prob- 
ably a  library  in  the  country,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  which 
contains  more  than  one  half  of  those  named  in  the  Preface.  It  intimates 
his  ignorance  of  the  German  language,  probably  unaware  that  his  trans- 
lation of  Luther's  Commentarv  on  Peter,  made  from  the  original  issues 
of  ^e  Wittemberg  press,  had  established  years  ago  his  reputation  for 
acquaintance  with  a  form  of  German  literature  which  offers  grave  diffi- 
culties even  to  such  a  scholar  as  the  late  Prof.  Robinson.  It  dwells  upon 
the  repetition  of  an  unimporaant  date,  which  chances  to  have  been  incor- 
rectly given,  as  a  great  offence ;  and  betrays  the  spirit  of  its  criticism 
by  the  mean  insinuation  that  if  the  work  was  read  carefully,  such  repe- 
titions might  be  found  to  occur  a  fourth  and  even  a  fifth  time. 

Any  one  at  all  familiap  with  literature  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
perfect  accuracy  in  the  first  edition  of  an  historical  work,  in  spite  of  all 
the  pains  of  the  author  and  the  vigilance  of  the  proof-reader.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends  with  respect  to  the  sending  of  a  copy 
of  his  **  Ferdinand  and  Isabella*'  to  England,  expressed  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  the  corrected  edition,  as  in  the  first  there  were,  he  said,  more 
than  one  hundred  errors  and  inadvertencies,  mainly  verbal.  Now  what 
would  have  been  thought  of  an  editor,  aspiring  to  the  post  of  a  critic, 
who  should  have  studiously  collected  and  arrayed  these  himdred  and 
more  errors,  and  mixing  them  up  with  general  condemnation,  should 
have  closed  by  saying  :  The  reader  may  judge  by  our  criticism  what  sort 
of  a  book  Mr.  Prescott  has  written. 

The  entire  **  critical"  notice  never  so  much  as  touched  the  merits  of  the 
body  of  the  work.  Its  comments  wer^  limited  to  incidental  matters,  which 
perteined  less  to  the  real  subject  of  the  volumes  than  to  general  church 
history,  with  which  the  author  professed  no  special  familiarity.  Not  a 
single  mistake  was  noted  in  the  whole  story  of  Huss,  from  the  outset  of 
bis  career  to  the  closing  scenes  of  his  marhrrdom,  or  even  to  the  tragio 
doom  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia.  This  field  was  evidently  one  with 
which  the  critic  himself  was  not  familiar,  and  his  ignorance  of  it  was 
sought  to  be  veiled  by  his  superficial  and  carping  criticism,  mainly 
devoted  to  the  Preface  and  to  the  general  abuse  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Meanwhile  other  critics  had  read  the  work  more  carefully,  if  not 
conscientiously,  and  had  expressed  their  opinions  of  it  in  very  decided 
terms.  These  critical  opinions  all  singularly  agreed  in  testifying  that  the 
author  had  done  his  work  well  and  deserved  praise  for  it,  and  that  the 
**  Life  and  Times  of  John  Httss"  would  take  rank  among  the  standard 
histories  of  the  world. 

A  small  Circular  which  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  struck  off  from 
the  types  used  in  the  newspaper  advertisements  of  the  work,  seems  to 
have  &llen  into  the  hands  of  the  editors  of  the  North  American^  and 
by  showing  them  the  many  and  varied  critical  judgments  to  which  their 
own  stood  in  solitary  contrast,  to  have  ruffled  somewhat  their  compo- 
sure. So  at  least  we  infer  from  the  six  pages  devoted  to  this  harmless 
Circular  in  tiie  July  ntmiber  of  their  Review.    Listead  of  laying  it  aside 
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with  the  indifiference  of  conscious  rectitude,  or  passine  it  over  in  sflence, 
they  felt  called  upon  to  put  forth  a  plea  in  their  own  oehalf.  Either  the 
entire  critical  press  of  .the  country — ^themselves  excepted — ^was  sadly  at 
fault,  or  tiiey  had  committed  a  blunder  of  the  kind  which  Napoleon 
denominated  worse  than  a  crime,  by  means  of  which  they  had  com- 
mitted an  inexcusable  wron^.  Instead  however  of  frankly  admittuig 
their  mistake,  they  chose  ramer  to  assail,  en  masse,  the  critical  press  m 
the  country,  charging  it  with  incompetency,  shallowness,  and  dianoDes^ 
or  subserviency  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  publishers.  It  was  a 
sweeping  charge,  and  if  it  had  been  made  as  specific  as  honest  dealing 
with  the  Circular  demanded,  it  would  have  appeared  jeven  more  ridiculonf 
than  it  does  now.  It  shows  how  keenly  the  North  American  felt  the 
nncomfortableness  of  its  position.  It  assails  the  critical  competency  of 
such  journals  as  The  Methodist,  the  Christian  Intelligencer,  the  New  Fori 
Examiner,  the  Independent,  the  Theological  Eclectic,  the  Christian  Examiner, 
the  Methodist  Quarterly,  and  the  Princeton  Review,  to  name  no  others. 
And  let  it  be  observea,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  criti- 
cism thus  sweepingly  condemned,  was  not  given  in  the  form  of  ordinaiy 
'*  book  notices  but  of  elaborate  and  extended  reviews.  And  it  is  also 
noteworthy,  that  this  same  Circular  contains  the  judgment  of  various 
other  orgatis  of  the  critical  talent  of  the  country,  whicn  are  passed  over 
in  silence,  such  as  the  New  York  Observer,  and  Evangelist,  the  Congren- 
tionalist,  anc  Boston  R^sorder,  the  Ameriecm  Preshytericm,  and  The  Fremf- 
terian,  the  New  Enslander,  the  Evangelical  Quarterly,  the  Cangregatiaul 
Quarterly,  our  own  Ksvisw  which,  besides  the  usual'' notice,  reviewed 
it  at  length,  and  also  the  Bihliatheca  Sacra.  It  was  not  convenient  to  say 
of  these,  that  they  were  incompetent  to  criticise  such  a  work,  or  that  they 
were  the  parasites  of  publishers,  or  that  they  had  superficially  examined 
and  dismissed  it  with  extravagant  praise.  To  all  mese  reviewers,  and 
others,  no  specific  reference  is  made,  and  yet  by  implication  they  are 
condemned  equally  with  the  rest.  The  boldness  of  the  critic  evidently 
quailed  when  lie  was  called,  in  consistency  with  himself,  to  maintain  ]ub 
charges  by  giving  them  a  specific  form. 

It  happens  singularly  enough,  that  in  the  same  number  of  the  North 
American  which  contained  this  critical  deliverance,  there  was  an  elabo- 
rate and  eulogistic  article  on  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  in  which  its  book  notices 
were  specially  commended  :  '*  These  notices  have  always  borne  the  marks  cf 
conscientious  care,  and  of  a  catholic  taste.**  (See  Jan.  No.  p.  96.)  And  yet 
in  this  same  Circular  that  "  conscientious"  and  pains-taking  Quarterly 
renders  a  most  favorable  critical  verdict  for  the  work  so  utterly  con- 
demned by  the  North  American.  **  The  volumes  contain  not  only  a 
memoir  of  Huss,  but  a  detailed  history  of  the  Romish  church  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years — a  period  too  comparatively  little  known.  It  is  a 
valuable  acquisition,  therefore,  to  our  church  literature  ;  a  gift  which  the 
religious  public  will  receive  with  gratitude,  and  which  we  hope  they  will 
repay  by  a  liberal  patronage.''  And  yet  in  4he  face  of  their  own  strong 
testimony,  and  with  the  critical  judgment  of  this  same  authority,  and 
the  accordant  judgment  of  nearlv  the  entire  critical  press  of  the  countiy 
before  them,  the  North  American  had  the  consistency  and  modesty  to  saj: 
**  All  this  commendation  betrays  only  that  the  critics  knew  less  than 
the  author,  and  had  not  the  honesty  to  say  so.  .  .  .  It  is  evident 
that  either  the  learned  conductors  of  these  reviews  have  an  imperfect 
sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  their  ofiGice,  or  have  adopted  a 
convenient  and  meaningless  phrase  to  save  themselves  from  the  trouble 
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of  conscientious  examination  and  criticism.  ...  It  wonid  be  far 
better  that  there  were  no  criticism,  rather  than  such  misleading  and 
ignorant  parade  of  judgment.  * '  (July  No.  pp.  273-4.) 

But  stiU  more  unfortunately  for  the  Noiik  Amtrican,  its  notice  had 
scarcely  gone  forth  to  the  world,  when  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and 
one  where,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  no  publisher's  bribe  even  in  tibe 
form  of  a  presentation  copy,  had  found  its  way,  there  came  forth  evidence 
which  makes  it  conclusively  manifest  that  the  '*  critical "  notice  had 
been  written  by  an  incompetent  hand,  and  that  the  charges  which  the 
North  American  so  freely  makes  against  the  reviewers  who  differed  from 
it  in  opinion,  only  recoiled  upon  itself.  The  Editor  of  the  Moravian^  well 
known  as  a  contributor  to  the  American  edition  of  Herzog's  Real  Cyclo- 
pedia, in  connection  with  articles  on  John  Huss  and  Bohemia,  and  who 
for  years  had  been  preparing  himself  to  become  the  historian  of  the  church 
which  claims  Huss  as  its  founder,  took  up  the  work  and  with  preposses- 
sions far  from  favorable,  was  led  to  pronounce 4ipon  it  a  favorable  judg- 
ment. FamrUar  with  the  general  subject  from  its  freshest  German  and 
Bohemian  sources,  and  from  the  study  of  recently  discovered  MSS. 
(Lissa  folios)  some  of  which  he  had  procured  to  be  transcribed  for  his 
own  use,  he  examined  the  work  with  scrupulous  diligence,  and  gave  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  an  article  of  nearly  three  columns  in  the 
Moravian  of  March  10th  last.  It  was  a  thorough,  able  and  scholarly 
article.  It  did  justice  to  the  work  while  it  noted  its  mistakes.  It  statea 
at  the  outset,  that  the  author  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  performing 
his  task  in  the  lack  of  one  important  authority — Palacky's  History  of 
Bohemia — the  portions  of  the  work  essential  to  be  consulted  having  been 
published  after  the  author  had  begun  his  task — and  that  while  misled  on 
certain  points  by  authorities  which  Palacky  would  have  corrected,  he 
had  failed  to  present  the  just  merits  of  Huss  as  a  reformer  in  the  use  of 
his  own  native  tongue.  Yet,  while  faithfully  presenting  these  defects 
and  minutely  specifying  them,  the  Moravian  bestowed  upon  the  volumes 
high  commendation.  It  said:  *'  It  is  evident  that  single  mistakes  and 
occasional  misconceptions  cannot  rob  a  writer  of  the  reputation  which 
his  work  as  a  whole  has  deservedly  given  him.  And  therefore  we 
are  happy  to  add  our  tribute  to  that  which  has  been  paid  to  the  author 
on  every  side.''  And  again :  *'In  spite  of  such  weak  points,  however, 
this  life  of  Huss  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  historian,  and  capti- 
vates ^e  general  reader.  Writing  in  a  graceful  and  vivid  stylo ,  and  arrang- 
ing his  materials  with  the  skill  of  a  mind  that  knows  how  to  digest  them, 
the  author  does  not  magnify  the  Bohemian  reformer  by  the  aid  of  wordy 
repetitions ;  he  rather  allows  him  to  present  himself  in  his  own  great- 
ness, as  the  austere  but  bold  champion  of  the  truth  ;  and  then  wiUi  the 
hand  of  a  master,  he  groups  around  him  all  the  principal  characters  who 
played  their  part  in  tibe  drama  of  that  age.  It  was  a  time  of  extraordi- 
nary events.  ...  To  tell  these  events ;  to  give  a  correct  insight 
into  their  connection  and  results ;  to  disentangle  their  mass  of  many 
threads,  requires  the  eagle  eye,  the  cool  judgment,  and  yet  the  warm 
heart  of  the  true  historian  ;  and  such  Mr.  Gillett  has  shown  himself  to 
be.  He  gives  us  no  frothy  declamations,  but  substantial  facts,  real  de- 
velopments, sound  historical  philosophy,  and  yet  he  always  remains  fresh 
and  animating." 

Placing  thus  tiie  criticism  of  the  North  American  by  the  side  of  the 
Moraoian,  the  reader  sees  at  a  elance  that  the  first  was  a  mere  evasion  of 
oritieiBOi,  while  the  other  met  it  fairly,  tad  with  the  full  conicioiuniesa. 

43 
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of  competent  acquaintaiice  with  the  subject  of  the  Tolnmes.  The  former 
neyer  discovered — or  certainly  it  would  have  given  it  a  place  before  prin- 
ter's mistakes — the  one  main  defect  of  the  work ;  and  in  naming  the  au- 
thorities cited  in  the  Preface,  it  did  not  name  even  one  that  viras  necessarj 
to  complete  the  list.  Not  one  of  the  several  mistakes — unimportant  indeed 
to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  readers — which  the  Moravian  cited,  was 
mentioned  by  the  North  American  ;  and  the  inference  is  inevitable  that  the 
scrutiny  which  could  correct  the  printer's  proof-sheets  and  not  discover 
the  real  and  chief  faults  of  such  an  historical  work  as  the  '  *  Life  and  Times 
of  John  Hues/'  is  not  of  a  superior  order— certainly  not  critically  com- 
petent to  arraign  and  condemn  the  entire  fraternity  of  reviewers.  It 
stands  therefore  before  the  community  in  the  no  enviable  attitude  of  an 
unprovoked  assailant  of  the  entire  critical  press  of  the  land,  whOe  the 
severe  and  sweeping  charge  which  it  makes  against  others,  is  brought 
home  to  its  own  doors. 

It  is  not  surprising  thei^fore  that  the  North  American  should  seek  to 
disguise  the  infelicity  of  its  position,  or  cover  the  grossness  of  its  assault 
upon  the  critical  capacity  and  integrity  of  the  best  portion  of  the  Am^- 
can  press  by  a  plausible  plea  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  literature  whidi 
it  has  itself  so  strangely  violated.  The  cuttle-nsh  has  tiie  weU-eamed 
reputation  of  hiding  its  own  position,  as  well  as  concealing  itself  from 
its  pursuers,  by  enveloping  itself  in  the  inky  cloud  which  it  throws  out 
around  it  when  the  occasion  demands ;  but  when  the  reason  of  a  man 
perversely  copies  the  instinct  of  an  animal,  there  is  ground  to  suspect 
that  the  object  in  view  in  the  first  case  occupies  morally  no  h&S^^'  1®^^ 
than  in  the  last.  Credulity  itself  will  at  length  have  distrust  oTcuttle-fidi 
art,  when  introduced  into  literature.  The  question  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  arrogant  and  uniust  criticism  should  not  be  lost  in  the  plati- 
tudes of  homilies  on  the  incompetence  or  venality  of  the  literary 
press.  We  too  have  felt  the  grievance  of  which  the  reviewer  compl^na ; 
but  we  have  felt  it  more  deeply,  if  possible,  when  the  Life  and  WritingB 
of  Theodore  Parker  have  been  superficially  investigated,  or  Fumess's 
"  Veil  Partly  Lifted  and  Jesus  becoming  Visible,"  oblb  been  dealt  with 
as  a  work  of  sound  historical  value,  than  when  some  third  rate  critic  of 
some  third  rate  newspaper  has  classed  some  third  rate  novel  alongside 
the  master-pieces  of  Cooper  or  Scott.  All  the  eloquent  and  indignant 
rhetoric  expended  on  the  latter  offence  by  one  who  has  himself  incurred 
the  greater  criminality,  is  but  a  repetition  of  his  foUy  who  with  the  beam 
in  his  own  eye  bids  his  brother  pluck  out  the  mote  from  his.  The  critic 
of  the  North  American  lives  in  a  glass  house  exceedingly  frail,  and  if  he 
sets  an  example  which  logically  dooms  it  to  fall  in  fragments  about 
his  head,  he  has  only  to  blame  himself.  He  has  used  what  art  and  an* 
'  thority  he  had  to  condemn  a  work  which  he  was  evidently  incompetent 
to  criticise.  Long  ago  John  Milton  said,  ^'  Almost  as  good  kill  a  man  as 
kill  a  good  book."  The  North  American  has  tried  to  do  the  latter,  and 
.the  failure  of  its  attempt  cannot  save  it  from  the  moral  turpitude  of  the 
:act.  The  feebleness  of  its  arm  cannot  atone  for  the  malignity  of  its  will 
Had  it  really  possessed  the  authority  which  it  so  arrogantly  assumed  to 
exercise,  it  would  have  committed  a  deed  the  odium  of  which  would 
have  been  aggravated  by  its  success. 

It  has  assailed  an  author  whose  patient  toil  was  entitled  to  at  least 
courteous  treatment  and  just  recognition.  His  reputation  is  dear,  not 
only  to  himself  and  the  Christian  body  with  which  his  name  is  associated, 
tat  to  all  who  through  his  lahon  wre  been  introduoed  to  a&  moq[iiai]ii- 
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ance  with  one  of  the  noblest  of  *'  the  noble  armj  of  martyrs."  Yet  the 
reviewer  has  done  what  he  could  to  destroy  that  reputation  ;  and  he  aan 
scarcely  have  acted  without  a  correspondent  motive.  Whether  the 
interest  o(  publishers,  which  he  seems  to  appreciate  so  highly  in  his 
charges  against  others,  had  weight  in  the  case  ;  or  the  accession  of  a 
new  editorial  dynasty  was  to  be  signalized  to  the  world  by  a  measure  of 
assumption  that  should  impress  the  credulous  ;  or  whether  he  felt  that  his 
real  incompetence  could  best  be  veiled  by  a  demonstration  which  should 
imply  that  he  was  a  very  Daniel  among  his  contemporaries  ;  we  shall  not 
presume  to  say.  But  if  the  ethics  of  criticism  have  any  ban  to  fulminate, 
they  will  not  spare  an  offender  proved  guilty  of  a  gross  and  wanton 
assault  both  upon  the  personal  reputation  of  one  who,  to  say  the  least, 
has  deserved  well  of  every  student  of  Christian  history,  and  upon  the 
critical  ability  and  integrity  of  the  host  of  scholars  and  editors  who  have 
expressed  their  honest  and  intelligent  judgment  in  the  premises. 

The  North  American  has  really  degraded  itself  in  this  matter,  and  for- 
feited its  title  to  a  seat  in  the  Areopagus  of  literary  criticism.  Its,  first 
duty  is  to  atone  for  its  wrong  by  a  mau[ily  acknowledgment  of  its  error  ; 
and  then  in  the  practice  of  that  **  modesty  "  which  it  justly  commends, 
it  may  with  more  consistency,  and  without  exposing  itself  to  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy,  presume  to  arraign  those  offenders  against  the  law8>r 
sound  criticism  before  whom  it  has  itself  set  so  perverse  aa  example. 
**  It  would  be  far  better" — to  borrow  its  own  language — **that  there 
were  no  criticism,  rather  than  such  misleading  and  ignorant  parade  of 
judgment." 

THEOLOGY. 

Primeval  Symbols ;  or,  the  Analog  of  Creation  and  New  Creation,  By 
William  Fbathsrstoii  H.  ,  Barrister-at-Law.  Dublin  :  Hodges,  Smith  s 
Co.;  pp.  369.  The  object  of  this  ingenious  treatise  is  to  trace  out  the 
analogies  between  the  acts  of  physical  creation  as  described  in  Grenesis, 
and  the  successive  stages  of  the  new  creation  of  the  soul  in  the  divine 
image.  Showing  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistant  with  the  results  of 
science  in  the  narrative  of  the  primeval  creation,  the  author  also  unfolds 
the  higher  truths  which  he  conceives  to  be  symbolized,  giving  the  facts 
a  spiritual  meaning.  He  even  illustrates  (p.  364)  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  the  new  creation  by  mathematical  symbols.  From  his  whole 
argument  he  draws  the  inference,  ''  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  most  intensely  philosophical  and  accurately  scientific  method  of  sal- 
vation that  can  possibly  be  desired."  Those  who  may  not  agree  with  the 
writer  in  many  of  his  views  will  yet  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
them.  Unexpected  and  often  fruitful  analogies  are  brought  out,  show- 
ing no  ordinary  skill.  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  reverent  and  deveut 
spirit. 

A  Hebrew  Chregtomathy  ;  or.  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Writing  Hebrew. 
By  Wm.  Hevbt  Greek.  New  York  :  John  Wiley,  1864t  Professor 
Green,  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  put  our  Hebrew 
students  under  new  obligations  by  the  publication  of  this  excellent 
Chrestomathy,  as  a  sequel  to  his  Hebrew  Gframmar.  It  is  prepared  with 
great  judgment  and  scholarly  care.  The  selections  are  well  made,  and 
the  notes  are  concise,  pertinent  and  sufficient.  About  as  much  Hebrew 
is  given  as  our  students  usually  learn  in  their  first  year.  We  entire^ 
agree  witb  Professor  Green  in  hu  enggestion  that  it  would  be  well  lor 
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Btudents  to  learn  the  elements  of  Hebrew  before  coming  to  the  semi- 
narj.  This  was  unBuccessfally  attempted  at  Andover  about  thirty  years 
ago.    We  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  achieved. 

Ptxietical  Reflections  on  Baptism.  By  Rev.  Edward  Williaxs,  D.D. 
Charlotte  town,  P.  £.  Island,  1863.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Murray,  of  Cav- 
endish, I^nce  Edward's  Island,  has  had  this  work  reprinted  from  Dr. 
Edwards'  well-known  volume  on  Baptism,  to  meet  the  practical  wanti 
of  the  church.  It  is  a  timely  and  needed  publication.  It  is  an  ezceilent 
book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  young  persons,  baptized  in  infancy,  to  show 
them  the  value  and  right  improvement  of  this  ordinance.  It  is  thorough, 
earnest.  Scriptural  and  practical.  We  wish  that  it  might  be  widely 
circulated  ;  for  it  furnishes  a  complete  answer  to  the  question,  **  What 
is  the  use  of  infant  baptism  ?'  *  In  many  of  the  churches  of  this  country, 
this  ordinance  has  fallen  into  a  deplorable  disuse  ;  but  we  believe  that  it 
will  soon  come  back  again  to  its  rightful  recognition  and  authority.  The 
circulation  of  such  an  excellent  treatise  would  contribute  to  this  end. 
The  work,  we  understand,  can  be  obtained,  when  a  considerable  number 
of  copies  is  ordered,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  pence  sterling. 

Rdigion  and  Chemistry  ;  or,  Proofs  of  God's  Plan  in  the  Atmosphere,  aad 
its  Elements.  By  Josiah  P.  Gookb,  Jr. ,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard 
University.  New  York:  Scribner,  1864,  pp.  348.  These  Lectures  were 
first  delivered  on  the  Graham  Foundation  in  Brooklyn,  and  repeated 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  They  are  written  in  a  clear  and 
flowing  style,  and  give  evidence  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
most  recent  results  of  science.  In  their  bearings  on  the  argument  of 
Natural  Theology,  they  make  it  evident,  that  design  pervades  the  in- 
organic as  well  as  the  organic  elements  of  nature ;  and  that  such  works 
as  those  of  Darwin  do  not  shake  the  basis  of  the  argument,  since  he 
treats  of  organic  development  alone.  The  testimony  of  the  atmosphere, 
of  oxygen,  of  water,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  nitrogen,  is  fully  exhibited. 
The  concluding  lectures  are  on  the  argument  from  special  adaptations 
and  from  the  general  plan,  with  some  useful  hints  on  the  necessary 
limitation  of  scientific  and  religious  thought. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

History  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  called  Frederick  the  Great,  By  Thomas 
Carltlx.  Vol.  IV.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1864.  pp.510. 
With  a  protrait  of  Frederike  Sophie  Wilhelmine,  and  maps  illustrating 
the  chief  battle  fields.  Carlyle,  with  all  his  pretentions  to  superiority 
over  vulgar  prejudices,  worships  power  and  success.  His  heroes  are 
the  men  of  sagacity  and  force  of  will.  He  does  not  estimate  at  their 
right  value  the  moral  and  religious  elements  of  a  great  conflict.  He  is 
an  ardent  opponent  of  all  shams  and  false  pretentions,  because  they  are 
essentially  weak  and  transient.  Frederick  the  Great  is  now  his  idol, 
and  he  iustifies  his  doings  and  character  with  hardly  any  qualifications. 
This  volume  ranges  from  the  second  Silesian  War,  1744,  to  the  first  part 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  1756.  The  narrative  we  need  not  say  is  bril- 
liant and  picturesque.  His  account  of  the  battles  of  Fontenoy,  Hohen- 
friedburg  and  Sohr,  in  1745,  and  of  Lobositz  in  1756,  are  animated  and 
graphic.  The  relations  of  Frederick  and  Voltaire  are  recounted  with 
sly  numor.  Men  whom  he  does  not  like  are  pilloried  without  mercy, 
riddled  with  his  flying  shafts.  Such  mixture  of  the  grave  and  the  bur- 
lesque, of  BcropuloTiB  fideli^  to  fact,  and  uDscmpulous  oommenti  upon 
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facts,  it  18  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  writer.  His  sentences  are  inter- 
jected with  by-plays  and  droll  allusions,  and  incongruous  parentheses, 
until  they  often  become  sadly  involved.  But  the  great  defect  of  the  work 
is  in  its  moral  temper,  its  sympathy  with  might  rather  than  with  right. 
The  Carlyle  of  to-day  appeals  to  an  entirely  different  audience  from  the 
Carlyle  of  thirty  years  ago.  At  its  present  rate  of  progress  this  His- 
tory will  hardly  be  completed  in  twice  the  number  of  volumes  that  were 
first  announced. 

Life,  Times  and  Correspondence  of  James  Manning,  and  the  Early  His- 
tory  of  Brown  University.  By  Reuben  Aldbbidoe  Guild.  Boston:  Gould 
&  Liacoln,  1864,  12mo.,  pp.  523.  This  is  a  pains-taking  and  voluminous 
history  of  this  honored  Institution,  and  of  its  first  President.  A  cen- 
tury has  passed  away  since  the  founding  of  it,  and  three-fourths  of  a 
century  since  Dr.  Manning's  death  ;  yet  no  extended  history  of  either 
has  been  published  till  now.  Prof  Guild  had  access  to  some  new  and 
valuable  authorities,  particularly  the  '* Manning  Papers,*'  and  has  evi- 
dently discharged  his  task  with  thoroughness  and  fidelity.  It  is  of 
course  written  from  a  denominational  stand-point,  and  proper  allowance 
must  be  made  for  this  fact  in  certain  portions  of  the  narrative  relating 
to  sectarian  strifes  and  persecutions.  But  we  agree  with  the  author  in 
saying,  that  *^  The  animosities  and  strifes  of  a  hundred  years  ago  have 
long  been  buried,  and  both  the  college  and  its  self-sacrificing  founders 
are  enshrined  in  the  reverence  and  affection  of  all,  of  every  ecclesiastical 
name,  who  have  shared  in  the  manifold  benefits  they  have  conferred 
upon  mankind.''  Dr.  Manning  was  a  very  prominent  man  of  his  day, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  founding  the  college  and  in  sus- 
taining it  during  its  infancy.  Besides  a  full  account  of  his  life  and  cor- 
respondence and  a  portrait  of  him,  the  volume  contains  valuable  sketches 
of  other  noted  actors  in  contemporaneous  history,  particularly  of  the 
Brown  family,  after  whom  the  college  was  named,  and  whose  munifi- 
cence went  so  far  to  establish  it. 

An  Epitome  of  General  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  earliest  period  ; 
with  a  condensed  account  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
By  John  Marsh,  D.D.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd,  pp.  404.  This  is  not 
a  new  work,  but  one  which  has  been  some  years  before  the  public.  It 
has  passed  through  fifteen  editions,  and  been  extensively  used  in  fami- 
lies and  seminaries.  When  first  published,  it  was  highly  commended 
by  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  and  Prof.  Murdoch,  of  Andover ;  and  it  was 
early  adopted  by  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  as  a 
text-book  in  his  female  seminary ;  being,  in  his  estimation,  the  best 
work  extant  for  instruction  in  church  history.  Having  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  author,  it  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  connection  with  it  are  published,  in  a 
small  volume,  Mr.  Emerson's  Series  of  Questions,  which  add  to  the 
vsdue  of  the  work  and  facilitate  the  study  of  it.  A  popular  work  giv- 
ing a  condensed  yet  intelligent  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Christian  church,  of  her  denominations  and  missionary  operations,  her 
doctrines,  modes  of  worship,  and  distinguished  ministers,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands :  their  Progress  and  Condition  under  Missionary 
Labors.  By  Rufits  Anderson,  D.D.  With  Illustrations.  Boston :  Goula 
k  Lincoln.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  For  sale  also  by  Oakley  k  Mason. 
1864.  pp.  450.    This  work  oame  to  hand  too  late  for  critical  ezamina* 
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tion.  But  we  know  it  will  be  hailed  with  gratitude  bj  the  many  friends 
of  the  American  Board,  and  of  Christian  missions  in  general.  Secretary 
Anderson  here  gives  a  full  report  of  his  recent  mission  ;  and  we  are 
safe  in  saying  that  it  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  and  the  testimony 
will  be  regarded  as  eminently  trustworthy,  and  of  special  importance 
at  the  present  time.  The  volume  appears  opportunely ;  and  the  Pub- 
lishers deserve  credit  for  their  taste.  It  is  a  fitting  companion  to  the 
''Memorial  Volume."     We  hope  to  notice  it  more  fully  hereafter. 

Life  and  Times  of  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D. 
New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter,  1864,  12  mo.  pp.  426.  Dr.  Bangs,  says 
his  biographer,  was  a  *'  representative  man  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  During  nearly  sixty  years  he 
appeared  almost  constantly  in  its  pulpits.  He  was  the  founder  of  its  peri- 
odical literature,  and  of  its  Conference  course  of  ministerial  study,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  its  present  system  of  educational  institutions.  He 
was  the  first  missionary  secretary  appointed  by  its  General  Conference, 
the  first  clerical  editor  of  its  Greneral  Conference  newspaper  press,  the 
first  editor  of  its  Quarterly  Review,  and,  for  many  years,  the  chief  editor 
of  its  monthly  magazine  and  its  book  publications.  He  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  principal  founder  of  the  American  literature  of  Methodism. 
Besides  his  innimierable  miscellaneous  writings  for  its  periodicals,  he 
wrote  more  volumes  in  defense  or  illustration  of  his  denomination  than 
any  other  man.  He  became  its  recognized  historian.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  its  Missionary  Society,  and  during  more  than  twenty  years 
wrote  all  its  Annual  Reports.  He  was  withal  a  man  of  profound  piety, 
of  universal  charity,  and  much  and  admirable  individuality." 

The  biography  of  such  a  man,  in  /connection  with  his  times,  and  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Stevens,  cannot  fail  to  possess  marked  interest  and  value, 
not  only  in  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  but  to  the  whole 
Christian  church. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

Religious  Training  of  Children  in  the  School,  the  Family  and  the  Church. 
Bv  Catrerine  E.  Beecher.  New  York  :  Harpers,  pp.  413.  The  object 
01  this  book  is  to  show,  that  any  system  of  education,  grounded  on  the 
doctrine  of  native  depravity,  must  be  a  failure.  The  larger  part  of  the 
volume  is  taken  up  with  the  attempt  to  disprove  this  doctrine,  and  to 
show  what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  its  evil  results.  Her  theory  of 
man's  native  condition  is  thoroughly  Pelagian ;  and  in  advocating  this 
view  she  is  more  consistent  than  many  who  adopt  her  principles  without 
the  inferences  from  them.  The  Puritan  theology,  as  defended  by  her 
father,  is  vehemently  assailed.  Her  view  seems  to  be  that  Christ  has 
brought  all  mankind  into  a  justified  state,  and  that  consequently  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  members  of  the  qhurch,  and  trained  up  as  if  Christ- 
ians from  their  birth.  But  if  they  are  all  really  redeemed  by  Christ,  then 
we  suppose  they  must  have  needed  to  be  redeemed,  and  were  of  course 
sinful.  And  if  they  did  not  need  redemption,  what  right  have  they  to 
be  received  into  a  church  which  consists  only  of  the  redeemed  ? 

Miss  Beecher  seems  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  Episcopal  church  to 
get  rid  of  the  Puritan  doctrine  and  system.  But  the  articles  of  that 
church  teach  native  depravity  as  clearly  as  any  of  the  Reformed  Symbols, 
even  saying  that  original  sin,  *'  in  every  person  born  into  this  world,  de- 
serve th  God's  wrath  and  damnation  ''  (ibrt.  n.)    She  also  aeems  to  im- 
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agine  that  the  Episcopal  church  recognizes  moreftdly  than  other  churches, 
the  church  membership  of  baptized  children.  But  this  is  also  involved 
in  the  Presbyterian  system,  and  in  the  consistent  theory  of  infant  baptism. 
Misapprehensions  of  the  system  which  the  author  has  abandoned  per- 
vade the  volume.  Her  knowledge  of  opinions  is  often  derived  from 
second-hand  sources.  She  interprets  the  ** moral  ability"  of  President 
Edwards  as  signifying  that  '*  ability  by  which  a  man  can,  though  he  never 
will  turn  to  God.  This  is  one  definition  of  natural  ability,  and  not  at 
all  the  definition  of  moral  ability,  which  implies  the  willingness.  Her 
main  appeal  is  to  *'  Common  sense  '*  and  *'  the  people."  How  does  this 
square  with  the  theory  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  ?  One  strange 
opinion  which  the  au&ior  can  hardly  have  seriously  weighed  is  found  on 
p.  236  :  **  that  God  and  all  free  agents  made  in  his  image  are  subject  to 
pain  and  evil  by  the  eternal  nature  of  things  which  God  did  not  create.*' 
This  she  considers  a  **  commoursense  "  view ;  but  it  is  rank  Manichee- 
ism.  It  is  a  more  fearful  doctrine  than  any  against  which  she  so  stronely 
contends.  It  represents  even  God  himself  as  subject  to  pain  and  evil  oy 
the  eternal  nature  of  things  !  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Pelagianism  and 
fatalism  are  not  £ar  apart.  And  this  is  proved  by  the  whole  history  of 
the  church. 

Sketches  of  Eloquent  Preachers.  By  J.  B.  Waterburt,  D  D.  American 
Tract  Society.  New  York :  pp.  256.  Illustrated  by  portraits.  These 
instructive  sketches  of  some  twenty  able  preachers,  about  half  of  whom 
belonged  to  this  country,  are  well  adapted  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
preaching,  and  are  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers.  Among  the 
American  preachers  are  J.  M.  Mason,  A.  Alexander,  Larned,  Beecher, 
Bascom  and  Payson. 

The  Tract  Society  has  also  published  a  number  of  beautiful  volumes, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  children,  and  for  Sunday  School  libraries. 
Among  these  are,  Dora  Hamilton;  or,, Sunshine  and  Shadow,  pp,  224.* 
LUtle  Mary's  First  and  Last  Falsehood ;  The  Golden  Ladder ;  Little  WillU, 
A  True  Story ;  Oar  Katie ;  The  Missing  Boat ;  The  Little  Home  Missionary  ; 
Eddy  Gray,  Aunt  HaUie's  Little  Pupil, 

The  Sonf^s  of  Zion  is  published  in  an  enlarged  edition  by  the  American 
Tract  Society.  It  is  an  excellent  devotional  monual,  containing  hymns 
and  tunes,  and  is  already  largely  used  in  social  worship.  Down  in  a 
Mine;  or  JBuried  Alive,  pp.  208,  from  the  same  Society,  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  profitable  story  of  two  weeks  in  the  mines,  by  the  author 
of  **  The  Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible.'*  The  scenes  of  the  life  of  the  Boy 
Patriot,  Blair  Robertson,  are  laid  fifty  years  ago,  but  the  lessons  are  also 
appropriate  for  the  present  times.  Five  years  in  the  Alleghenies,  pp.  206, 
is  a  profitable  and  encouraging  record  of  missionary  and  Sunday-school 
labors.  The  Young  Men  of  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Collier  ;  Tramps  in 
New  York,  by  Rebecca ;  Johnny ;  Persecution  in  Scotland ;  The  Great 
Inquiry,  by  Dr.  Fish  ;  and  the  Fkimily  Christian  Almanac,  are  useful 
works  issued  by  the  same  Society. 

God's  Way  of  Peace :  A  Book  for  the  Anxious.  By  Horatius  Bonar, 
D  D.  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee.  We  are  glad  to  see  this 
sterling  little  volume  added  to  the  growing  list  which  our  Publication 
Committee  is  preparing  for  our  churches. 
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GENERAL  LTTERATURB. 

Modem  Philology,  its  Discoveries,  History  and  Influence.  With  Maps. 
Tabular  Views  audf  an  Index.  By  Benjamin  W.  Dwight.  First  Series, 
Third  Edition.  Second  Series.  2  vols.  New  York  ;  Charles  Scribner. 
1864.  pp.  360,  354.  The  maps  accompanying  this  work  are  two  well 
executed  Philological  maps  of  Asia  and  Europe,  which  exhibit  at  a  glance 
the  varieties  and  affiliations  of  the  different  languages.  The  work  is  the 
fruit  of  laborious  and  enthusiastic  study,  the  author's  '*  pastime"  in 
the  midst  of  incessant  occupation  as  a  laborious  and  successful  teacher. 
Only  indomitable  resolution,  and  extraordinary  powers  of  acquisition, 
united  with  unusual  fertility  of  intellectual  resources,  could  have  produced 
Buch  a  survey  of  the  field  of  Modem  Philology.  The  specific  depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Grammar  has  not  been  touched  upon  ;  but  of  the 
other  branches  of  Modern  Philology,  ''its  inductions  and  deductions, 
historical,  scientific  and  practical,  it  has  been  the  author's  effort  to  give 
well-weighed,  clear,  quickening,  and  useful  information." 

Dr.  Dwight  writes  with  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  Bis  heart  and  mind 
are  full  of  the  glories  and  beauties  which  he  finds  in  his  chosen  field  of 
labor.  Novices  and  plodding  proficients  might  accuse  liim  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  say  that  he  is  aglow  with  rhetoric,  when  they  were  only  looking 
for  dry  statements  of  fact  or  logical  definitions  of  principles.  But  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  treatise  will  soon  convince  them  that  they 
have  to  do  with  one  who  combines  patient  research  and  scientific 
exactness  with  the  highest  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  And  almost 
all  readers  will  soon  feel  that  this  scholarly  enthusiasm  has  about  it  a 
contagious  quality.  At  any  rate,  they  will  find  in  it  one  secret  of  the 
zeal  and  success  of  the  author  in  his  laborious,  and,  to  some  extent, 
lintrodden  field  of  investigation. 

The  general  object  of  these  volumes  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
science  of  modern  Philology,  to  show  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  other  and  more  fruitful  investigations.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  essay  is  devoted  to  a  Historical  Bketch  of  the  Indo- 
European  Languages ;  the  second  recounts  the  history  of  modem  Phi- 
lology ;  the  third  is  on  the  science  of  Etymology.  These  are  found  in  the 
first  volume.  The  second  volume  contains  two  treatises,  which  present 
the  more  elaborate  and  original  investigations  of  Dr.  Dwight,  are  on 
Comparative  Phonology,  the  other  on  Comparative  English  Etymology ; 
comprising  an  illustrative  synopsis  of  English  Etymologies,  much  of 
which  is  new :  concluding  with  three  Etymological  Indexes  of  Greek, 
Latin  and  English  words,  whose  etymology  is  contained  in  the  Synopsis, 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  number  of  references  in  the  Greek 
index  is  722  ;  in  the  Latin,  1,174;  and  in  the  English,  3,636.  But  quite 
as  many  more  words  can  easily  be  traced  from  the  roots  thus  furnished ; 
and  as  the  words  selected  are  the  staple  words  of  these  languages,  they 
in  effect  represent  a  much  larger  number.  Some  of  these  essays  have 
been  previously  published  in  various  periodicals,  but  they  are  here  given, 
not  only  revised  but  largely  extended.  It  should  also  be  noted,  that  in 
the  preparation  of  these  volumes.  Dr.  Dwight  has  consulted  the  works 
of  the  best  philologists,  living  and  deceased,  down  to  the  current  articles 
in  German  and  English  periodicals.  He  is  thus  abreast  with  the  most 
recent  investigations  and  their  best  results. 

The  first  treatise  is  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indo-European  I>an- 
guages.      All  languages  are  divided  into  the  Monosylabic   (Chinese), 
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the  Agglutinative,  and  the  Inflected.  The  Indo-European  stock  is 
grouped  into  two  family  pairs,  the  Arian  and  the  Graco-Italic  or  Pelas- 
gian,  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  Slavic,  the  Gothic  or  Germanic,  and 
the  Celtic  families.  The  different  characteristics  and  sub-divisions  of  all 
these  families  are  carefully  noted  and  described,  and  skilfully  arranged. — 
In  conclusion,  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  language  is  discussed,  the  de- 
velopment theory  exploded,  Max  Miiller's  curious  hypothesis  set  aside, 
and  the  divine  origin  claimed  to  be  the  only  sufficient  explanation  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  A  clear  Tabular  View  of  the  different  languages 
of  the  world  concludes  this  discussion. 

To  the  general  reader  the  second  essay  on  the  History  of  Modem 
Philology  will  perhaps  prove  as  interesting  as  any  portion  of  these 
volumes.  The  labors  of  the  great  masters  in  this  field,  and  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  their  progress  are  sketched  in  clear  and  rapid  outlines. 
The  third  essay  defends  the  claims  of  Etymology  as  a  science,  exhibiting 
its  history,  its  constitu^t  elements,  its  tests,  and  its  special  advantages. 
As  far  as  our  presert  lexicography  is  concerned  (with  the  exception  of 
the  German  Dictionary  of  the  Grimms) ,  the  main  work  here  is  still  to  be 
done.  A  severe  judgment  is  passed  upon  the  etymologies  found  in 
Webster's  and  other  dictionaries. 

The  first  essay  in  this  second  volume  introduces  us  to  the  more  syste- 
matic and  original  researches  of  Dr.  Dwight,  upon  the  subject  of  Com- 
parative Phonology.  It  is  the  only  independent  treatise  on  the  subject 
in  our  language.  And  it  is  in  this  department  that  are  to  be  found  the 
great  central  and  determinative  principles  of  the  New  Philology.  The 
Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  those  chiefly  kept  in  view. 
The  discussion  comprises,  1.  Elementary  analysis  of  words,  in  the  three 
classical  languages;  2.  The  vowel  system  of  these  languages,  both 
structurally  and  pathologically  considered  ;  3.  The  consonantal  system  of 
the  same  languages.  The  roots,  their  changes,  inflections  and  altera- 
tions are  minutely  explored.  None  but*  those  who  have  gone  into  such 
investigations  can  fully  appreciate  the  labor  involved  in  the  details,  or 
the  simplicity  and  completeness  of  the  general  classifications.  Whatever 
differences  there  may  be  on  minor  points,  the  thoroughness  of  the  plan, 
and  its  excellent  execution  will  call  forth  the  commendation  of  all  true 
scholars. 

The  last  essay  on  Comparative  English  Etymology  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  significant  contribution  yet  made  by  any  single  scholar  to  this 
part  of  linguistic  study.  All  our  dictionaries,  including  that  of  Wedge- 
wood,  are  here  notably  deficient.  English  philologists  have,  as  a  general 
thing,  hunted  a  false  scent,  trying  to  find  tfie  roots  of  our  speech  too 
much  in  the  Semitic  languages.  But  Dr.  Dwight  has  entered  upon  the 
true  road  of  investigation,  and  has  brought  out  results  of  high  interest, 
novelty  and  value.  His  statement  of  the  Specific  Facts  pertaining  to 
English  Etymology  and  of  the  Special  Peculiarities  of  the  English,  will, 
in  many  particulars,  surprise  and  enlighten  th^  student  of  our  native 
tongue.  Its  richness,  flexibility  and  variety  are  set  in  a  clear  light. 
The  illustrative  synopsis  alone,  extending  through  130  pages,  is  a  rich 
contribution  to  English  lexicography.  Not  that  we  suppose  that  his 
etymologies  are  all  fixed  and  final.  This  is  not  to  be  expected  of  such 
an  attempt,  in  the  present  stage  of  these  inquiries.  But  his  investigations 
will  give  help  and  impulse  to  other  scholars. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Dwight  is  not  without  its  defects  of  style  and  method. 
But  these  are  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  its  positive  merits, 
and  with  the  stimulus  it  is  adapted  to  impart  to  philological  research. 
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The  Yolmnes  are  brought  out  in  the  excellent  and  solid  style  which 
characterizes  Mr.  Scribner's  publications.  The  publisher  is  rendering 
good  service  to  American  scholarship  by  the  various  works  of  sterling 
value  which  he  is  sending  forth  from  the  pens  of  such  scholars  as  Marsh, 
Max  MuUer,  Trench  and  D wight. 

Savage  Africa.  Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Equatorial,  Sou^ 
western  and  Northwestern  Africa,  with  notes  on  the  habits  of  the  Gorilla, 
on  the  Existence  of  Unicorns,  and  Tailed  Men,  on  the  Slave  Trade,  on 
the  Origin,  Character,  and  Capabilities  of  the  Negro,  and  on  the  Future 
Civilization  of  Western  Africa.  By  W.  Winwood  Rbadb,  wiUi  Dlustrs- 
tions  and  a  Map.  8vo.  New  York  :  Hakper  &  Brothers.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  sensational  book.  It  is  full  of  spirit  and  wild  adventure,  care- 
lessly but  smartly  written,  with  much  speculation  and  little  fact,  imsatis- 
fving  and  yet  full  of  interest.  The  author  is  a  nephew  of  Charles  Reade, 
the  novelist,  *'  a  London  exquisite  and  club  lounger,''  and  yet  **  a  man  of 
acuteness,  education,  means,  leisure,  and  a  taste  for  African  travel," 
who  went  abroad  with  **no  special  object,  but  to  ^ner  in  the  virgin 
forest,  to  flirt  with  pretty  savages,  and  to  smoke  his  cigar  among  cannibals." 
A  scientific  work  could  not  have  been  expected  from  such  a  traveler ; 
and  the  reader  will  not  find  his  knowledge  of  Africa  really  much  en- 
larged by  it.  The  journey  was  confined  to  the  west  coast  between  Cape 
de  Verde  and  the  river  Congo.  He  visited  the  gorilla  country,  but  saw 
none  of  the  species,  and  gives  us  only  his  speculations,  in  which  he 
differs  widely  from  M.  du  Chaillu.  There  is  considerable  about  Africa, 
its  history,  its  politics,  its  animal  and  natural  productions,  and  its  people 
that  is  interesting  if  not  new.  His  estimate  of  the  negro  is  a  very  low 
one.  The  publishers  have  put  the  book  in  uniform  style  with  their 
other  works  on  Africa,  and  deserve  well  of  the  public  for  the  help  thej 
are  affording  to  a  better  understanding  of  that  vast  region.  The  Illus- 
trations and  Maps  give  additional  interest  and  value  to  the  book. 

Tfie  Ladder  of  Life,  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  New  York  :  Harpers. 
Not  quite  equal  to  **  Barbara's  History,"  by  the  same  author,  and  yet  a 
novel  of  considerable  interest,  and  unexceptionable  in  its  tone.  The 
plot  resembles  St.  Olave,  but  it  is  not  wrought  out  with  as  much  tact  and 
power.  The  characters  are  natural,  the  flow  of  the  story  is  quiet,  and 
the  ending  as  you  would  have  it. 

Not  Dead  Yet.  A  Novel.  By  J.  C.  Jeapfresox.  New  York  :  Harper 
and  Brothers.  This  novel  shows  decided  marks  of  fertility  of  invention, 
and  keeps  the  attention  awake  by  an  intricate  plot.  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters, as  that  of  Kitty  Kent,  are  not  made  as  much  use  of  as  we  are  led 
to  expect ;  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  plot  seem  improbable.  Bat 
the  interest  is  fully  kept  up  to  the  somewhat  abrupt  termination — in 
which  all  comes  out  right. 

Captain  Brand,  or  the  **  Centipede.'*  A  Pirate  of  Eminence  in  the  West 
Indies.  By  Harry  Gringo  (Lt.  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  N.)  With  Illustrations. 
New  York  :  Harpers.  A  tale  of  bold  piratical  adventures,  intrigues  and 
crimes.  The  descriptions  of  the  naval  chases  and  contests  are  vivid  and 
exciting.     But  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  unhealthy. 

POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Southern  Slavery  in  its  Present  Aspects ;  containing  an  Answer  to  a  lot* 
Work  of  the  Bishop  of  Vermont  on  Slaver u.  By  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D., 
Provost  of  the  Umversity  of  Pennsylvania:    Philadelphia,  1864.     We 
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have  been  favored  ;i^ith  advance  sheets  of  this  able  work,  which  will  be 
published  about  the  middle  of  October.  It  contains  a  thorough  review 
and  demolition  of  Bishop  Hopkins'  defense  of  slavery,  remting  his 
arguments  in  detail,  and  exposing  his  sophistry  with  keen  logic.  The 
occasion  of  it  was  the  republication,  in  1863,  by  consent  of  Bishop 
Hopkins,  of  a  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  in  1861,  defending  slavery,  and 
American  slavery,  too,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  sanction  and  warrant 
in  God's  Word.  Whereupon  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Pennsylvania 
entered  a  solemn  protest  against  these  views,  in  which  they  said  that 
this  attempt  to  advocate  slavery  was  **  unworthy  of  any  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  that,  in  its  bearings  upon  the  rebellion,  '*  it  challenged  their 
indignant  reprobation."  To  this  the  Bishop  of  Vermont  replied  in  his 
work,  **  A  View  on  Slavery,"  defending  the  institution  *'  on  scriptural, 
ecclesiastical  and  historical  "  grounds,  and  freely  accusing  the  protes- 
tants  of  **  calumny,"  **  slander,"  **  libel,"  *' personal  defamation,"  and 
other  kindred  frailties.  President  Goodwin's  book  is  a  reply  to  this 
effusion.  It  is  calm,  manly  and  dignified  in  its  tone ;  but  at  the  same 
time  firm  in  its  principles  and  unsparing  in  its  criticisms.  Coming  from 
a  man  in  the  position  of  Dr.  Goodwin,  with  his  well  known  discrimina- 
tion, acuteness  and  learning,  and  from  one,  too,  who  has  never  been 
identified  with  those  popularly  known  as  abolitionists,  and  who  is 
strongly  attached  to  the  communion  of  one  of  the  most  conservative 
churches  in  the  country,  it  will  undoubtedly  make  a  strong  impression, 
and  will  be  diligently  pondered  by  many  who  would  not  give  heed  to 
such  a  discussion  from  other  quarters.  And  the  Provost  throughout 
proves  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the  Bishop,  in  logic  and  learning, 
and  greatly  his  superier  in  courtesy  and  good  temper. 

This  volume  discusses  the  whole  subject  in  ten  chapters  :  1.  The  Pro- 
test and  its  Defense;  2.  The  **  Christian  Bishop's"  Letter,  with  the 
answer ;  3.  The  New  Gospel  of  Slavery ;  4.  Slavery  and  the  Scriptures  ; 
6.  Slavery  and  the  Church ;  6.  Slavery  and  Ethics ;  7.  Slavery  and  the 
Slave-trade — Superior  and  Inferior  Races ;  8.  Slavery  and  Emancipation — 
'the  Laboring  Classes  ;  9.  Slavery  and  Civilization ;  10.  Slavery  and  the 
Rebellion. 

This  table  of  contents  shows  that  the  whole  ground  is  traversed ; 
and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop's  strongholds  are  so  undermined, 
flanked  and  carried  by  storm,  that  not  more  of  his  host  is  loft  than  a 
flying  mob,  making  good  speed  South  to  join  the  remnants  of  the  rebel- 
lion. Every  argument  and  fact  relied  upon  by  him,  whether  from  the 
Bible  or  church  history,  from  ethical  or  political  science,  is  carefully 
stated,  dissected  and  refuted.  The  Biblical  argument  is  handled  with 
BOimd  interpretation,  and  itf  the  light  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity.  The  history  of  the  church,  and  the  consent  of  its  most 
eminent  divines,  is  shown  to  be  on  the  side  of  freedom;  all  the  passages 
relied  on  by  this  '*  Christian  Bishop  "  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  and 
candid  examination.  But  while  due  attention  is  given  to  these  historical 
points,  it  is  in  the  logic  and  ethics  of  the  subject  that  Dr.  Goodwin  puts 
forth  his  best  skill,  riddling  the  unworthy  sophisms  of  the  defendant  of 
slavery  with  shafts  that  penetrate  to  the  core.  Thus,  when  this  **  Chris- 
tian Bishop  "  says  that  the  opponents  of  Slavery  are  guilty  of  an  **  un- 
pardonable blasphemy  "  in  imputing  **  sin  or  moral  evil  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Eternal  Judge,"  Dr.  Goodwin  asks,  p.  31,  *'  Does  he  mean  that  no 
blasphemy  can  be  greater  than  that  which  calls  slave-holding  a  sin?" 
**  Has  the  Eternal  Judge  anywhere  so  decreed  slave-holding  as  to  make 
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it  the  express  datj  of  certain  men  to  hold  tfaeir  feIlow«men  in  bonda^  T 
the  datr,  for  example,  of  the  Southerners  to  hold  the  poor  negroes  as 
'chattels  personal' T"  And  he  shows  that  this  charge  of  "  blasphemy"  is 
mnch  more  applicable  to  the  Bishop  than  to  his  opponents.  So.  too, 
with  the  Bishop's  position,  '*  that  since  the  fall  men  have  no  rights  to 
claim  at  the  hands  of  their  Creator,*'  he  asks,  '*  What  of  that?  Who 
6Ter  said  they  had  V  If  he  really  tliitiks  that  the  "  Declaration  "  meant 
to  make  such  claims,  meant  to  say  that  men  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
claim  *'  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  at  the  hands  of  their 
Creator,  he  must  be  even  vastly  more  stupid  than  he  supposes  those 
authors  to  have  been.  But  unless  he  means  that,  he  can  only  mean  that 
men  have  "  no  natural  rights  at  all,"  any  more  than  the  brutes.  The 
argument  from  ** Divine  Providence,"  pp.  172  seq,  is  also  fully  exposed  in 
its  fallacies  and  sophistries.  The  chapter  on  the  New  Gospel  of  Slavery 
reviews  the  change  of  ground ;  and  that  on  Slavery  and  Ethics  gives 
copious  and  authentic  extracts,  showing  the  real  character  of  the  SouUiem 
institution.  The  parallel  with  Polygamy,  pp.  202-208  is  forcibly  put 
The  work  is  timely,  and,  in  some  quarters  still  needed.  It  is  one  of  the 
▼ery  best  contributions  to  the  ethics  of  the  subject  which  has  yet  been 
published.  And  it  is  so  complete  in  its  review  of  the  whole  question, 
and  so  admirable  in  argument  and  authentic  as  to  opinions  and  facts, 
that  it  will  take  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  this  momentous  controversy. 

Ancient  Law :  its  Connection  with  the  Early  History  of  Society,  and  its  Re- 
lation to  Modern  Ideas,  By  Henrt  Sumner  Maine.  With  an  introduction 
by  TincoDOBB  W.  Dwioht,  LL.  D.  From  the  Second  London  Edition. 
New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner.  1864,  pp.  Ixix,  400.  This  philosophical 
exposition  of  the  history  and  principles  of  ancient  law,  and  its  relation  to 
modern  ideas,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  subject  that  has 
been  publiHhed.  It  is  important,  not  only  to  the  jurist,  but  also  to  all 
interested  in  the  progress  of  just  legal  ideas  and  of  general  moral  cul- 
ture. No  such  treatise  has  before  been  attempted  in  English  literature. 
Its  autlior,  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  India,  was  formerly  Reader 
of  JuriH{)ru(lenco  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  American  Editor  is  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  best  Law  Schools  of  the  country,  and  puts  his  name 
only  to  wliut  is  of  sterling  worth.  His  Introduction  comprises  an  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  the  work  for  the  use  of  students. 

That  which  distinguishes  this  work  of  Professor  Maine  is  its  philo- 
sophical generalizations.  It  is  full  of  systematic  thought  on  just  those 
subjects  where  stereotyped  tradition  and  repetition  have  ruled  the  pre- 
vious expositions.  It  is  a  history  of  ancient,  especially  of  Roman,  law, 
but  a  history  laying  bare  the  philosophical  development  of  ideas  and 
principles,  disengaged  from  the  mass  of  materials.  The  summing  up  of 
the  three  agencies  of  legal  pro«;re8S  under  the  heads  of  Fiction,  Equity 
and  Legislation,  brings  a  principle  of  order  to  explain  the  whole  course 
of  the  historic  development,  and  throws  a  flpod  of  light  upon  the  pro- 
cess. Tracing  jurisprudence  by  such  methods,  we  also  get  a  prophetic 
promise  for  the  future  as  well- as  an  explanation  of  the  past. 

The  tirst  foiur  chapters  of  the  work  give  in  the  main  the  philosophy  of 
tlie  subject ;  in  the  third  and  fourth  in  particular  is  traced  the  history 
of  the  idyas  about  the  law  of  natiu"e  and  equity,  showing  their  influence 
and  changes  ;  the  fifth  chapter  discusses  more  fully  the  general  theory  of 
the  stato  and  its  different  forms,  including  personal  rights  ;  the  remaining 
chapters  exhibit  the  history  of  the  ideas  of  conveyances  and  wills,  ^ 
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property  and  contracts,  of  delict  and  crime,  and  of  the  legal  rules  con- 
nected with  these  subjects. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  Professor  Maine's  general  views, 
we  may  refer  to  what  he  says  about  the  difference  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mind.  *'  The  problems  of  metaphysics  which  have  been 
most  strongly  agitated  in  Western  Europe  betray  a  legal  parentage. 
No  Greek-speaking  people  has  ever  been  seriously  perplexed  by  the 
question  of  free  will  and  necessity."  **  The  problem  of  free  will  arises 
when  we  contemplate  a  metaphysical  conception  under  a  legal  aspect. 
This  conception  was  theological  before  it  became  philosophical." 

Professor  Dwight's  analysis  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  readers  and 
students.  He  supplements  the  author  occasionally,  as  when  he  finds  a 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  Courts  of  Equity  to  follow  the  Roman  **  law 
of  nature"  in  the  English  Year  Book  1474,  much  earlier  than  any  instance 
cited  by  Mr.  Maine. 

The  volume  is  brought  out  in  the  best  style  from  the  press  of  John  F. 
Trow,  rivalling  the  Riverside  editions. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Law ;  designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teach- 
ings and  in  Historical  Studies.  By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  New  York :  Scribner,  1864.  pp.  441. 
President  Woolsey  claims  for  his  able  work  only  the  name  of  an  Intro- 
duction ;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  comprehensive  and  careful  digest  of  the  whole 
subject  of  interational  law,  including  its  history.  The  first  edition  was 
warmly  welcomed ;  and  this  revision,  appropriately  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Lieber,  will  command  increased  attention.  It  comes  out  just  at  a  time 
when  we  need  increased  instruction  on  this  great  subject ;  for  the  inter- 
national relations  of  our  country  are  assuming  formidable  proportions 
and  raising  grave  questions.  All  the  points  recently  brought  up,  the 
rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  captures  by  sea  and  land,  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  kindred  questions,  are  here  carefully  debated  and  stated 
in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  discussions.  Our  speech-makers  and  edi- 
tors would  do  well  to  make  a  study  of  this  volume.  As  the  author  so 
justly  says,  **  the  prevention  of  evils  must  lie,  if  there  be  any,  with  the 
men  who  have  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  internationsd  justice." 
President  Woolsey  states  principles,  without  reference  to  transient 
imptdses.  Thus  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  he  says  :  ''To  lay  down  the 
principle  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  this  continent,  by  any  Euro- 
pean power,  cannot  be  allowed  by  the  United  States,  would  pass  beyond 
any  measure  dictated  by  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power,  for  the  rule 
of  self-preservation  is  not  applicable  in  our  case  ;  we  fear  no  neighbors." 
'*  But  to  resist  the  attempts  of  European  powers  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  states  on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  a  wise  and  just  opposition  to  inter- 
ference." His  whole  discussion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  is  worthy  of 
special' heed.  The  animus  of  his  work  appears  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  preface  :  *'  May  the  war  end  speedily, — ^if  possible  before  these  words 
shall  appear  in  print, — ^but  not  without  the  destruction  of  slavery ,  the  union 
of  the  States  on  the  basis  of  justice,  and  the  observance  of  the  rules  of 
international  law  in  the  intercourse  between  aU  other  nations  and  onr 
republic  1" 

Appendix  I.  gives  a  sufficient  selection  of  works  relating  to  infei^ational 
law.  Appendix  II.  contains  a  valuable  list  of  the  most  important  treaties 
since  the  Reformation,  with  a  brief  statement  of  their  provisions. 
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PAMPHLETS. 

Choice  and  Service,  A  Baccalaureate  Sermon.  By  President  HoPKm 
of  WiUiams  College.  Boston,  18$4.  President  Hopkins's  Baccalaureate 
Discourses  ought  to  be  collected  and  published  in  a  permanent  form. 
For  years  they  have  given  character  to  the  commencement  week  at 
Williamstown.  The  present  one  admirably  illustrates  the  difference  be- 
tween the  internal  and  external  activity  of  the  will — ^between  choosing 
and  willing. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Trinity  Paralleled  in  Nature.  Bv  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Hnr* 
TiifGToir.  Boston,  1864.  An  ingenious  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Trinity 
br  Allotropism,  particularly  as  seen  in  carbon  in  its  three  forms  of 
diamond,  charcoal  and  graphite. 

A  Discourse  commemorate  of  Benjamin  Tappan,  D.D,  By  Geobob  Ship- 
▲BD,  D.  D.,  Prof,  at  Bangor.  Portland,  1864.  An  admirable  delineation 
of  a  man  of  rare  excellence  and  wide  influence.  Dr.  Tappan's  memoiy 
will  be  long  cherished  in  the  churches  of  Maine. 

The  Charge  and  Inaugural  Address,  Delivered  on  the  Occasion  of  the  h^ 
dudion  of  Rev.  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Literatun 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Kew-York  :  Scribner,  1864. 
The  charge  delivered  by  the  ^v.  Wm.  Adams,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  ia 
affluent  with  literary  illustrations,  bearing  upon  the  department  of  Bib- 
lical scholarship,  and  it  is  written  with  the  author's  wonted  felici^  of 
diction.  The  inaugural  discourse  of  Dr.  Shedd  is  an  admirable  exhibition 
of  the  influence  of  Biblical  exegesis  in  stimulating  true  origii^lity,  and 
in  imparting  a  tone  of  rightful  authority  to  the  student  and  preacher. 

I%e  RemembrcMce  of  Former  Days.  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  First  I^esbyterian  Church  in  Kensing- 
ton, by  its  Pastor,  Rev.  W.  T.  Eva.  An  historical  discourse  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

A  Plea  for  the  Preaching  of  Christ  in  Cities.  Dr.  Stobb's  eloquent  and 
timely  discourse  before  the  loung  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New- 
York  at  their  anniversary  in  May. 

Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Yowig  Men*s  Christian 
Associations  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  This  octavo  pam- 
phlet of  144  pages  contains  very  much  that  is  of  general  interest,  rela- 
ting to  the  doings  of  the  Convention,  and  the  practical  workings  of  these 
Associations.    Published  by  the  Executive  Committee,  Boston. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police^ 
contains  valuable  statistics  bearing  on  crime  and  other  subjects  in  which 
the  public  have  an  interest. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Cooper  Institute — contains  be- 
sides the  usual  matter,  a  long  letter  from  Peteb  Coopbb,  Esq.,  addressed 
to  the  Trustees,  accompanying  the  trust  deed.  Thus  this  noble  chari^ 
is  for  ever  secured  to  the  *'  advancement  of  science  and  art." 

Mr.  Jay's  Second  Letter  on  Dawson's  Introduction  to  the  Federalist  (New 
York,  1864)  aims  to  show  that  Mr.  Dawson  has  been  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  plotters  in  aid  of  the  rebel  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty. 
It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  the  Federalist  should  have  been  edited  m 
such  a  spirit.  Mr.  Jay  successfully  rescues  the  memories  of  Livingston, 
Hamilton  and  his  &ther  from  the  injustice  done  them.  A  valuable  note 
is  added  on  the  unfriendly  policy  of  France  towards  t^e  United  States  at 
the  tim^  of  the  Treatjjr  of  Peace. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

A  Latin  Grammar  for  schools  and  colleges.  By  Albert  Habkiobss. 
New  York :  D.  Apple  ton  k  Co. 

The  First  Three  Books  of  ZenophorCs  Anabasis^  with  explanatory  notes 
and  references  to  Hadley  s  Kiihner's  Greek  Grammar,  and  to  Goodwin's 
Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  a  copious  Greek-English  Vocabulary ;  and 
Kiepert's  Map  of  the  Route  of  tne  Ten  Thousand.  By  James  R.  Rose, 
Prof,  in  the  University  of  Michigan*    The  same  Publishers. 

Appleton's  Mathematical  Series,  viz. :  First  Bock  in  English  Grammar; 
A  rrimary  Arithmetic ;  An  Elementary  Arithmetic — all  upon  the  basis  of 
the  works  of  Geo.  R.  Perkins,  LL.D.     Same  Publishers. 

WiUson's  Larger  Speller,  Harper  &  Brothers.  We  have  not  space  to 
note  the  excellencies  or  defects  of  these  several  text-books.  They 
have  evidently  been  prepared  with  judgment  and  skill  by  men  of  scholar- 
ship and  experience  in  teaching,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  use  for 
which  they  were  prepared. 


Abt.  IX. — THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

TURKEY. 

Manuscripts  in  Constantinople, — ^The  Levant  Herald  says  that  the  work  of 
cataloguing  the  manuscripts  in  the  different  collections  at  Constantinople 
is  rapidly  advancing.  The  whole  number  is  about  a  million,  principally 
in  the  Arabic  and  cognate  languages.  It  was  hoped  that  there  might 
be  found  many  lost  works  of  the  earlv  Byzantine  period ;  but  thus  far 
this  expectation  has  been  disappointed.  Ahmed  Vatek  Efferdi  proposes 
to  have  all  these  manuscripts  collected  in  the  Dur-cd-Fanoun,  or  Uni- 
versity building,  and  this  plan  may  ultimately  be  adopted.  There  are 
now  about  40,000  volumes,  chiefly  of  modem  European  works,  in  the 
University  library. 

The  American  Missionaries,  "The  American  missionaries  are  doing  a 
good  deal  through  the  press  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  Christian 
reformation.  The  last  pages  of  Dr.  Riggs'  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  into  Bulgarian  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  iiie 
printer.  An  excellent  translation  of  Dr.  Todd's  sermon  on  the  future 
abode  of  the  wicked  (first  printed  in  the  Con^egationalistf)  iias  lately 
been  published  in  Armeno-Turkish.  It  is  having  a  wide  circulation. 
President  Hopkins'  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  have  lately 
been  published  in  Armenian.  Dr.  Goodell,  the  father  of  the  mission,  is 
preparing  for  the  press  a  series  of  his  characteristic  sermons  in  Armeno- 
Turkish.  The  first  part  of  Pilgrims  Progress,  in  the  same  language  is 
nearly  printed.  A  conmientary  on  the  four  Gospels,  designed  especially 
for  the  Mohammedans,  has  been  prepared  in  part,  and  w3l  probably  b^ 
published  during  the  year.  Other  books  are  in  t)ie  hands  of  translators. 
The  ^on^^d  for  books  among  the  Turks  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  as  the 

Srejudice  against  thd  use  of  the  printed  character  instead  of  the  written, 
\  passing  away.  A  Turkish  gentlemen  of  high  position  informed  me  a 
few  days  ago  that  a  valuable  history  of  Turkey  will  be  published  here 
during  the  year.  It  has  been  prepared  from  original  documents  long 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  empire.  The  names  of  the  persons 
having  tiie  work  in  charge  are  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  well  done. 
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As,  however,  it  will  be  published  in  the  Turkish  language,  it  will  be  of 
little  use  to  European  scholars  until  translated  into  French.  This,  I  am 
assured,  is  likely  to  be  done  soon,  if  not  immediately." 

Freedom  of  the  Press  in  Turkey, — The  Turkish  government  is  about  to 
institute  a  radical  change  in  the  laws  whicl\  at  present  affect  the  news- 
paper press  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  existing  reglaments  de  la  presse 
are  to  be  abolished.  The  old  system  is  about  to  be  swept  away  entirely 
into  the  past ;  there  is  to  be  no  further  censorship,  there  are  to  be  no 
more  avertissemeiUs  or  commuinques :  journalism  in  Turkey  is  to  be  allowed 
to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  unimpeded  and  unruffled  by  these 
capricious  freaks  of  authority. — Levant  Herald, 

A  Mussulman  Expounding  the  Bible, — Syud  Ahmud,  a  Mussulman  of 
high  character  and  standing  at  Ghazeepore,  has  written  and  published 
tiie  first  or  preliminary  volume  of  a  remarkable  work,  The  Mohammedan 
Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  This  Mussulman  expresses  his  belief,  (and 
thus  agrees  with  orthodox  Christians,  in  opposition  to  Bishop  Cktlenso,) 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses  and  divinely  inspired.  He 
admits  the  miraculous  element  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  thus  differs 
from  M.  Renan.  The  books  to  which  the  most  frequent  reference  is 
made  are  by  English  authors,  such  as  Bishop  Patrick,  D'Oyly  and  Mant, 
Thomas  Scott,  Home  (Introduction, |  etc.  Syud  Ahmed,  it  is  said,  is 
preparing  a  full  answer  to  Bishop  Colenso  in  his  next  volume.  Having 
thus  seen  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  Christian  bishop  impugning  the 
inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  we  are  next  to 
witness  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  these  important  points  urged  against 
tlie  bishop  by  a  Mohammedan. — Evangelical  Christendom, 

The  progress  of  Christianity  and  decline  of  Mohammedanism  in  the 
East  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1780,  in  Smyrna,  there  were 
120,000  Turks  and  5,000  Christians,  and  now,  1864,  they  are  estimated 
at  37,000  Turks  and  82,000  Christiuis. 

RUSSIA. 

Among  the  projected  reforms  is  one  for  elevating  the  position,  and 
increasing  the  stipend  of  schoolmasters  throughout  tho  empire.  The 
compensation  is  to  be  250  rubles  in  towns,  and  150  in  the  country,  be- 
sides a  house  free,  and  wood,  and  a  contribution  in  meal.  After  ten 
years'  service  the  pay  is  to  bo  increased  one-third  ;  after  twenty  years, 
two-thirds. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Moscow  was  The  Anostles,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Sclavonic  dialect,  in  1564,  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  Vassilievitsch.  The 
300th  anniversary  was  celebrated  by  the  University  on  the  15th  (27th) 
of  last  March. 

A  Russian  merchant,  M.  Sidorow,  who  has  acquired  an  enormous 
fortune  in  Siberia,  has  given  the  sum  of  120,000  rubles  and  the  produce 
of  a  vast  auriferous  territory  towards  the  foundation  of  a  university  at 
Tobolsk.  A  Russian  journal,  which  seems  to  throw  some  doubts  upon 
the  realization  of  his  scheme,  only  produced  the  effect  of  making  him 
send  another  sum  of  20,000  rubles  and  two  huge  gold  nuggets  to  the 
government  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  plan.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  with  this  enormous  sum,  and  the  50,000  rubles  contributed  for  the 
same  object  by  M.  Demidoff  in  1803  (a  sum  which,  untouched  eince,  has 
now  increased  to  75,000  rubles) ,  a  Tobolsk  university  -should  not  in 
reality  be  soon  founded. 
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SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Tbv  Abbi  Arassenr  de  Bonrboure,  who  has  written  so  largely  on 
Mexican  antiquities,  discovered  in  a  library  at  Madrid,  a  Spanish  manu- 
script from  Yucatan,  written  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  containing 
the  alphabet  of  the  Maya  language,  which  is  the  language  of  the  famous 
Palengua  inscriptions.  The  sJphabet  is  phonetic,  and  lacks  the  letters 
dyf,  gj,  r,  s  and  x. 

The  first  volume  of  a  Spanish  Bibliography,  has  been  published  at 
Madrid.  It  is  devoted  to  rare  and  curious  works.  It  is  edited  by  Zarco 
del  VaUe  and  Sancho  Rayon.  In  710  pages,  it  contains  only  the  articles 
under  the  letter  A,  But  the  Anonimos  alone  occupy  440  pages.  It  is 
enlivened  and  enriched  by  extracts  and  unpublished  pieces. 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  workls  of  Camoens  has  been  issued 
at  Lisbon,  in  three  volumes,  with  an  account  of  all  the  previous  editions. 


HOLLAND  AND  SWITZERLAND- 

The  Taylor  Society  of  Haarlem  propose  as  topics  for  prizes,  each  of 
400  florins  :  1.  A  Complete  and  Critical  Exposition  of  Baur's  Theologi- 
cal Works.  2.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  chief  opinions  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Israelitish  conception  of  the  nature  of  God. 

A  Histo^  of  Protestant  Church  Music  has  been  published  at  Deveater 
by  A.  M.  Van  Oordt,  in  two  parts. 

According  to  a  return  issued  by  the  postal  auj^horities  in  Switzerland, 
there  exist  in  that  country  345  poumals,  of  which  185  are  exclusive)^ 
political,  22  literary  and  scientific,  20  religious  (15  Protestant  and  5 
Roman  Catholic| ,  and  one  rationalist ;  the  remainder  are  miscellaneous* 
Of  these  345  puolications,  231  are  printed  in  the  German  lai^uage,  103 
in  French,  8  in  Italian  and  3  in  patois.  The  canton  of  Berne  alone  has 
45  journals. 

FRANCE. 

An  eminent  Greek  physician  of  Paris,  already  known  by  several 
literary  works,  has  brought  out  an  excellent  edition  of  Aristotle's 
History  of  Animals  (Didot,  pp.  468),  to  which  Dr.  Roublin  is  to  add  a 
new  translation.  This  union  of  a  naturalist  and  a  philologian  in  editing 
works  of  Aristotle  was  successfully  attempted  in  a  Leipsic  edition  of  his 
Generatio  Animalium,  published  by  Engeunann  in  1860. 

Abb^  Delaunay  has  published  a  new  translation,  in  2  vols.,  of  ths 
Imitation  of  Christ,  from  an  inedited  MS.  of  1440. 

A  New  popular  translation  of  the  Bible  is  commenced  in  Paris,  and  the 
terms  of  subscription  announced.  The  matter,  which  has  been  agitated 
for  some  time,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  two 
national  Protestant  churches.  The  translation  will  be  made  directly 
from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  will  be  issued  in  numbers^ 
oomprising  one  or  more  of  the  sacred  books,  as  fast  as  they  are  com- 
pleted. Genesis  has  already  made  its  appearance,  and  Matthew  is  upon 
the  press. 

The  Revue  Chrkienne^  May  and  June,  contains  a  letter  from  Jerusalem 
by  the  editor,  De  Pressens^,  who  is  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land  to 
gather  materials  for  a  Life  of  Christ ;  two  exceOent  articles  by  Roller 
on  the  Dogma  in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  contending  that  these  ancient 
remains  of  Christian  art  favor  Protestant  rather  than  Roman  Gatholio 

44 
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Tiews ;  R.  Hollard  on  Sohleiermacher'0  Monolognes ;  Ad.  Schoeffer  on 
If endelssohn-Baxthold  ;  and  the  usual  spirited  Review  of  the  Month  by 

XL  Bersier. 

The  reply  to  Renan  by  the  ultramontane  writer,  Louis  Veuillot,  is 
attracting  much  attention.  It  professes  to  be  a  Life  of  Christ ;  but  mixes 
up  ecclesiastical  traditions  with  Scripture  facts.  It  is  severe  in  its 
polemics  and  often  eloquent  in  style. 

AnnaUs  de  Pkilosophie  Chretienne^  June,  July,  1864.  Account  of  an 
Inscription  found  upon  a  tomb  at  Jerusalem,  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  which  he 
supposes  to  belong  to  the  era  of  Solomon's  temple  ;  it  refers  to  a  Queen 
gara.  Bonnetty  on  the  question  (involved  in  wis  inscription),  whether 
the  square  Hebrew  Characters  are  more  ancient  than  the  Samaritan  ;  with 
the  opinions  of  other  writers.  An  account  by  Abb^  Gainet  of  Abb^ 
Bisfouray's  recent  work  on  the  Law  of  Beaumont, — a  provincial  French 
code  of  1180,  containing  remarkable  anticipations  of  some  provisions  as 
to  human  rights  and  liberty  supposed  to  belong  to  modem  legislation. 
It  is  a  work  worthy  of  note.  The  articles  on  the  condemnation  of 
F^nelon  by  Judge  Grionan,  on  Ancient  Philosophies  by  Dumont,  and  on 
^6  Progress  in  the  Study  of  Oriental  Languages,  by  Mohl,  are  con- 
tmoed. 

M.  Guizot's  article  on  the  Supernatural  in  the  Revue  de$  deux  Monda 
lias  made  a  lively  impression.  He  also  contributes  to  the  Revue  Chrki' 
mune,  July,  an  important  essay  on  Christian  Dogmas,  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  definite  doctrines.  Both  of  these  form  parts  of  his  new  work, 
Meditations  on  Christianibr,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  out ;  it  is  to  be 
in  three  volumes.  Guizot  s  position  in  the  above  article  is,  "  that  the 
Christian  dogmas  are  the  legitimate  and  efiectual  solutions   of  those 

groblems  of  natural  religion  which  man  bears  in  himself  and  from  which 
6  cannot  escape."  He  applies  this  most  forcibly  to  the  doctrines  of 
creation,  providence,  original  sin,  the  incarnation,  and  redemption.  He 
says  :  **  As  for  myself,  having  arrived  at  a  period  of  my  life  in  which  I 
look  back  upon  years  full  of  labour,  of  reflection,  and  of  trials — trials  in 
the  region  of  thought  as  well  as  in  that  of  action — I  remain  convinced 
that  the  Christian  dogmas  are  the  legitimate  and  efficacious  solutions  of 
the  natural  religious  problems  that  man  bears  in  himself  and  from  which 
he  cannot  escape." 

**  A  great  and  common  character  that  first  strikes  me  in  these  dogmas 
is,  that  they  treat  of  and  resolve  frankly  the  problems  inherent  in  man. 
The  dogma  of  the  Creation  attests  the  existence  of  God,  Creator  and 
Legislator,  and  the  bond  which  unites  man  with  God.  The  dogma  of 
Providence  explains  and  justifies  prayer,  this  instinctive  recourse  of  man 
to  the  living  God,  to  that  supreme  power  which  is  present  in  his  life  and 
acts  upon  his  destiny.  The  dogma  of  original  sin  takes  account  of  the 
presence  of  evil  and  of  disorder  in  man  and  in  the  world.  The  dogma 
of  incarnation  and  of  redemption  save  man  from  the  consequences  of 
evil,  and  open  to  him  in  another  life  the  perspective  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order.  Most  assuredly,  the  system  is  grand,  complete,  well- 
connected,  powerful ;  it  answers  to  the  appeal  of  the  human  soul, 
delivers  it  from  the  burden  which  weighs  upon  it,  and  gives  it,  at  the 
same  time,  the  strength  which  it  is  in  need  of  and  the  satisfaction  after 
which  it  aspires." 
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GERMANY. 

Zeitschrift  f,  die  lutherische  Thedogie,  38.  Heft,  1864.  Prof.  Holemann 
of  Leipsic  on  the  composition  of  Genesis,  to  show  that  if  it  is  made  up 
of  mere  fragments  it  is  out  of  all  parallel  with  the  other  Biblical  books. 
E.  Engelhard t  on  John  vii.  37-39.  Diimmler  on  the  Reformation  and 
Counter-reformation  in  Augsburg.  Dietrich,  a  review  of  Stahrs  work 
on  the  church  constitution. 

Tkeologische  Qaartalschri/t  (Roman  Catholic).  Tubingen.  28.  Heft, 
1864.  rrof.  Kuhn  on  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural,  in  relation  to 
the  controversy  as  to  faith  and  reason  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Germany.  Reusch  on  Wisdom  ii.  12-20,  whether  it  is  Messianic. 
Reviews  of  historical  and  theological  works  by  Hefele  and  Zukrigl. 

Jahrbucher  fUr  deidscke  Thedogie.  38  Heft,  1864.  Steitz  contributes 
a  valuable  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church  on  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Fischer  gives  an  account  of  a  Confession  of  Faith  adopted  la 
Hohenloe,  1605,  little  known,  which  was  Calvinistic  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Schroder  on  the  dififerent  Interpretations  of  the  Apocsr 
lypse — defending  the  view  that  the  order  of  time  is  not  distinguished  in 
the  prophetic  visions. 

Sludien  und  Kritiken.  4s  Heft,  1864.  Sack  on  J.  J.  Spalding  as  aa 
Author.  Dr.  Bansman  of  Chambersburg,  Pa,  on  Catechetics.  Laurrent  on 
Paul's  Epistles.  Engelhardt  on  Mark  ix.  9-13.  Reviews,  among  other 
works,  of  Baggesen's  philosophical  works  by  Merz,  and  of  Plett  on  the 
Moravians  and  Lutherans  in  Livonia  by  Richter. 

Zeitschrift  f.  wiss,  Thedogie,     38  Heft,  1864,     Rosenkranz  has  a  long 
and  interesting  article  on  German  Materialism  and  Theology,  including  a 
review  of  the  later  works  on  the  subject.     Hilgenfeld  pn  the  Gospel  of 
Maik.     0.  F.  Fritzsche,  Comparison  of  Texts  of  the  Codex  Turicensis, 
and  of  4  Ezra,  ch.  i,  ii,  xv,  xvi. 

Ferdinand  Justi  has  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  Hand-book  of  the  Zend 
Language,  to  be  published  by  Vogel,  in  4  parts,  4to.,  at  two  thalers 
each,  comprising  a  grammar,  a  chrestomathy,  and  a  lexicon  of  the  lan- 
guage, now  for  the  first  time  so  fully  attempted.  Hermann  Brockhaus 
published  a  slight  lexicon  in  1850 ;  and  Haug,  in  his  Essays,  a  short 
grammar.  But  students  of  the  Avesta  have  felt  the  need  of  fuller  helps 
to  the  mastery  of  the  old  Bactrian  tongue. 

Rudolph  Wagner,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Gottingen,  died  May 
13th.  He  was  born  in  1805.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Curvier,  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Blnmenbach.  Besides  writing  works  on  physiology  and  anat- 
omy, he  translated  Frichard's  Researches,  and  was  a  zealous  opponent 
of  the  materialists,  Vogt  and  Biichner.  One  of  his  later  works  was  in 
reply  to  Darwin. 

The  proposal  of  Prof.  Firmenich,  of  Cologne,  to  establish  a  Grimm- 
Stiftung,  in  preference  to  a  bronze  or  stone  monimicnt,  in  honor  of  two 
good  and  wise  men,  has  been  received  with  acclamation,  and  committees 
nave  been  formed  by  distinguished  men  in  Wurtemberg,  Hesscu,  Olden- 
berg,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Only  Hanau, 
the  native  town  of  the  two  brothers  Grimm,  speaks  in  favor  of  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  one  of  its  public  places.  All  parties  are  fullj 
agreed  that  a  national  demonstration  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Jacob  and 
Wilhelm  Grimm,  but  the  majority  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  founda- 
tion of  a  priz6  for  the  best  work  in  the  field  of  linguistic  German  inquiry 
— a  prize  which  would  have  to  be  awarded  every  uiree  years.  A  simikor 
proposal  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Hofiinan  von  Fallersleben,  at  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  German  philologists,  at  Meissen ;  this  was  likewise  received 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  quinquennial  prize  of  1,000  thalers  in  gold,  founded  in  1844,  for 
the  best  work  on  the  history  of  Germany,  has  been  this  year  awarded  to 
If.  HaeuBser,  for  his  history  of  that  country  since  the  death  of  Frederick 
the  Great. 

Ottocar  Lorenz's  German  History  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  just  been  published  at  Vienna, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  historical  works  that  nas  lately  appeared. 

Yijentine  Rose,  Aristo teles  Pseudepigraphus  ^Leipsic,  1863,  pp.  728, 
published  by  Teubner),  is  a  full  collection  of  all  tne  spurious  ana  doubt- 
ful fragments  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  It  received  a  prize  proffered  by  the 
Berlin  Academy.  Trendelenburg  praises  the  work  very  highly,  as 
critical  and  complete. 

We  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  Theological  Lectures  given  in  the 
Summer  Term  of  several  of  the  German  Universities.  At  Berlin,  Domer 
read  on  Ethics,  and  Schleiermacher ;  Hengstenberg  on  Job,  Matthew 
and  Encyclopaddia ;  Niedner  on  Church  History,  and  the  Epistles  to  &e 
Ephesians  and  Colossians  ;  Nitzsch  on  the  Old  Testament,  Apocrypha  (in 
Latin),  and  Wisdom ;  Twesten  on  Dogmatics,  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
University  of  Kiel:  Thomson  on  Church  History  and  Biblical  Theology; 
Fricke  on  the  Messianic  Psalms,  Ethics  and  Schleiermacher ;  Weiss  on 
the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  and  Genesis.  In 
Munieh,  Dollinger  read  on  Church  History  and  Symbolism,  and  Reithmayr 
in  the  New  Testament  Epistles.  At  Konigsberg:  Sommer,  Introduction 
to  New  Testament,  Isaiah ;  Sieffert,  EncyclopsBdia  and  Methodology ; 
Erbkam,  Church  History  and  History  of  Doctrines,  and  Dogmatics; 
Cosack,  Homiletics  and  Catechetics.  Tubingen :  Beck  on  Ethics  and  the 
Ephesians ;  Landerer,  Dogmatics  and  the  History  of  Doctrines ;  Oehler, 
Job,  and  Symbolism ;  Palmer,  Canon  Law,  Paedegogics,  liturgies ; 
Weizsacker,  Church  History  and  Introduction  to  New  Testament.  The 
Catholic  Faculty  at  Tubineen  consists  of  Kuhn,  Hefeles  Zukrigl,  Aberles 
Himpel,  and  kober.  Jena:  Holfman,  Psalms,  Syriac  and  Sanskrit; 
Hase,  Church  History ;  Schwarz,  Ethics ;  Ruckert,  on  John  and  Biblical 
Theology ;  Grimm,  on  Galatians  and  Ephesians,  and  Encyclopaedia.  In 
Gottingen:  Ehronfeuchter,  Introduction  to  Theology,  Life  of  Christ; 
Duncker,  History  of  the  Church  and  of  Doctrines ;  Schoberlein,  Dogmatics 
and  Practical  Theology ;  Wiesinger,  Epistle  to  Romans,  Theology  of 
New  Testament ;  Wagenmann,  Church  History  ;  Ritschl,  Hebrews  and 
Ethics  ;  Lunemann,  on  John,  and  the  Corinthians  ;  Rettig,  Catechetics; 
Holzhansen,  History  of  Doctrines,  Church  History.  In  Halle,  Tholuck 
on  Hebrews  and  the  History  of  Rationalism  ;  Hupfeld  on  Psalms  and  the 
History  of  the  Jews  ;  MuUor  on  John  and  Practical  Theology  ;  Jacobi  on 
Church  History  and  Polemics ;  Beyschbag  on  several  epistles  ;  Wilke 
on  Dogmatics ;  Guericke  on  Church  History,  etc. 

Dr.  F.  Spiegel's  work  on  Eran,  the  Land  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Tigris,  is  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms.  It  rests  upon  personal  ex- 
plorations of  the  monuments.  He  investigates  anew  the  relation  of  the 
Eranians  to  the  Indians,  contesting  on  several  points  the  views  of  Haag. 

The  first  part  of  Carl  Better's  Life,  by  G.  Kramer,  is  published  at 
Halle.  The  fourth  volume  of  Schleiermacher 's  Correspondence  is  out, 
making  a  volume  of  646  pages. 

The  fourth  part  of  Waltz's  able  work  on  the  Anthropology  of  the 
Nations  completes  his  account  of  the  American  Indiana. 
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Frederick  Von  Kanmer  has  written  on  "Schwarz,  Strauss  and  Renan." 

Karl  Auberlen,  Professor  at  Basle,  died  May  2.    His  work  on  Daniel 

has  been  translated  into  English.     He  also  wrote  a  volume  on  Oetinger'B 

Theosophy,  and  on  Apologetics.    The  latter  is  an  able  production.    He 

was  Professor  at  Basle  for  13  years. 


ENGLAND. 

British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review.  No.  49,  July,  1864.  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Later  German  Philosophy,  Inspiration — reviewing  tho 
works  of  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  and  Dr.  Hannah ;  the  writer  says  of  Dr. 
Lewis's  "Divine  Human  in  Scripture,*'  that  "its  leading  thought  is 
striking  and  original  as  well  as  just ;  and  it  is  worked  out  with  such 
felicity  and  power  as  to  make  this  one  of  the  freshest  and  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  our  days,''  The  Imprecatory  Psalms,  a  good  discussion. 
Mediatorial  Sovereignty,  objecting  to  the  position  in  George  Steward's 
work  on  this  subject  (2  vols,  1863)  that  the  whole  of  God's  legal  govern- 
ment and  his  sovereignty  are  merged  in  the  mediatorial  kingdom. 
Danish  Hymnology.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  a  sketch  of  his  autobiography, 
The  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher, 
taken  from  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Fronde's  History  of  En^and.  Egyp- 
tology by  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  July,  1864,  Early  Moravian  Hymn 
Books,  shewing  the  eccentricities  and  extravagancies  foimd  in  them. 
Exegesis  of  Difficult  Texts.  The  Genevan  Version  of  the  Bible.  Parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  The  Congregation  of  Lysa,  Austria.  On 
Gen.  ix.  6  in  relation  to  Capital  Punishment,  Dr.  Michelsen  on  the  Jews 
and  the  Talmud.  The  Vocation  of  the  Preacher.  Ethiopic  Prayers. 
The  Eucharists— Greek,  Latin  and  Anglican.  Prof.  Hackett  on  Strauss, 
An  inedited  Oration  of  Eusebius,  the  Encomium  of  the  Martyrs,  by  Dr. 
W.  Wright.  In  the  Correspondence  Mr.  Barham  gives  the  reasons  for 
ascribing  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  to  Dr.  Allestree. 

7^  British  Museum. — The  annual  accounts  of  the  British  Museum, 
have  been  laid  before  Parliament.  The  entire  expenditure  last  year  was 
£75,000  ($477,500).  The  total  number  of  articles  added  to  the  library 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  including  newspapers,  broadsides,  engravings, 
maps  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  was  107,784.  Of  complete  works  45,020 
were  purchased,  10,072  acquired  by  copyright,  and  1,129  presented. 
In  the  natural  lustory  departments  above  100,000  specimens  have  been 
added  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  Professor  Owen  reports  that  the 
progress  of  the  additions  is  such  as  fully  to  verify  the  outlook  on  which 
the  requirements  of  space  have  been  estimated.  The  additions  include 
specimens  from  the  African  expeditions  and  the  North  American  boun- 
dary expedition,  and  the  contributions  of  great  scientific  value  from  the 
Linnaean  and  Entomological  Societies.  The  department  of  zoology  has 
been  enriched  by  a  donation  from  Mr.  J.  Bowring,  of  about  60,000 
specimens  of  coleopterous  insects,  the  largest  and  most  instructive  ac- 
cession to  the  entomological  department  ever  presented  by  one  individual. 
Very  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  of  fishes ;  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  a  collection  from  the  Lake  of  Gralilee. 

The  Statistics  of  Education  in  Ireland  are  curious.  While  in  1841,  only 
fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  could  read,  and  fortv-one  per 
cent,  of  the  female  population ;  in  1851  the  proportions  had  risen  to 
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fiftj-cight  and  forty-nine  respectfully.  In  1861  they  were  sixty-five  and 
fifty-eight ;  still,  in  that  year,  there  were  266,990  unable  to  remd — ^in- 
cluding, however,  693,7^  children  under  five  years  of  age.  Between 
five  and  ten,  two-thirds  could  not  read  ;  but  of  these  between  ten  and 
fifteen,  there  was  not  one  who  could  not  read.  As  to  the  pupils  in 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  week  ending  April  13,  1861,  436,873  were 
receiving  instruction — that  is  7.5  pir  cent,  of  the  population ;  of  the 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  31.7  per  cent.  Of  the 
804,974  scholars  who  attended  school  within  the  year  ending  March, 
1861,  23,173  attended  less  than  five  days  ;  86,101  attended  under  twenty 
days;  107,590  attended  twenty  days,  but  under  forty  days;  99,268  at- 
tended forty,  but  under  sixty;  83,310  sixty,  but  under  eighty;  71,562 
eighty,  but  under  one  hundred ;  150,963  one  hundred,  but  under  one 
hundred  and  fifty;  11,127  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  but  under  two 
hundred ;  67,911  two  hundred  days,  but  under  three  hundred  ;  3,999 
throe  hundred  days  and  upwards. 

The  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects,  which  were  published  some 
twenty  years  ago  in  England,  and  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  were  chiefly 
written  by  a  lady,  Caroline  Frances  Comwallis,  bom  1786,  died  1858. 
Selections  from  her  letters  have  recently  been  published  by  Trubner  k  Co. 

Dr.  II.  S.  McKee,  of  Ireland,  has  translated  the  Westminster  As- 
eembly's  Shorter  Catechism  into.  Syriac  and  Hebrew,  for  the  use  of  ^e 
oriental  missionaries.  The  work  is  said  to  be  well  done.  The  volumes 
•republished  at  Dublin  by  Augus  Murray. 

7ne  BooludUr  gives  the  statistics  of  London  newspapers  thus  :  daily 
newspapers,  248,000—the  total  annual  issue,  77,376,000  ;  weekly,  2,263,- 
200— in  the  vear,  117,686,400  ;  the  weekly  issue  of  religious  journals  is 
183,700.  The  total  is  195,062,400.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
76,263,200  in  two  years.  Some  400  country  newspapers  average  800 
each.  Of  weekly  magazines,  there  are  489,600  of  religious  literature ; 
734,000  of  useful  and  entertaining  ;  195,000  romantic  tales  ;  9,000  of 
immoral  publications  (in  1860,  52,500 — a  large  decrease) ;  5,000  free- 
thinking.  Of  monthly  journals,  1,869,500  are  religious ;  703,250  tem- 
perance ;  338,500  educational  and  useful. 

Great  Britain  pays  fur  education,  by  public  acts,  £706,000 ;  science 
and  art,  £135,600  ;  education  in  Ireland,  £307,000  ;  in  Scotland,  £14,700. 

JamoB  F.  Ferrier,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  died  Juno  11th.  He  was  born  in  1808.  His  articles  on 
**  Consciousness,"  '*  Berkeley,"  '*  Reid  "  and  "Mill's  Logic,''  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  attracted  considerable  attention.  His  chief 
work  was  "  The  Institutes  of  Metaphysics.'*  Ho  was  twice  an  un- 
suocessful  candidate  for  a  professorship  in  Edinburgh,  the  last  time  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  He  wrote  in  this  controversy  a  sharp 
pamphlet  **  Scottish  Philosophy,  the  Old  and  the  New." 

Rev.  Wm.  Curotou,  Canon  of  Westminster,  the  best  Syriac  scholar  in 
England,  died  June  17.  He  was  born  1808.  From  1837  to  1849  he  was 
Curator  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  His  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
1845  ;  Corpus  Ignationum,  1849;  Vindiciae  Ignatianae,  1846  ;  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  John  of  Ephosus,  1853 ;  Spicilegium  Syrianum,  1856  ;  Festal 
Letters  of  Athanasius,  1848  ;  Curetonian  Gospels,  1858,  are  well  known. 
He  also  published  parts  of  H(9mer  from  a  palimpset.  He  has  lately  been 
preparing  a  work  on  Matthew's  Gospel.  His  work  on  Christianity  in 
Edessa  will  bo  published. 
The  Clarendon  Press  has  issued  a  new  and  important  critical  edition 
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of  the  New  Testament  in  three  volumes,  edited  by  Rev.  Ed.  H.  ITansell, 
525,  Od.  It  is  based  exclusively  on  the  oldest  manuscripts,  the  Vatican, 
the  Alexandrine,  the  Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  Rescriplus,  the  Dublin,  the 
Codex  Bezae,  the  Codex  Laudianus,  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  with  a 
comparison  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex.  The  third  volume  contains  the  pre- 
face and  notes.     Its  typography  is  very  complete. 

John  Wroe  died  at  ColUngwood,  Melbourne,  Australia,  Feb.  5th,  1863. 
He  had  professed  to  be  a  prophet  for  forty  years,  and  founded  a  sect 
which  credited  his  inspiration.  An  account  of  his  views  was  given  in 
**  The  Life  and  Journal  of  John  Wroe,  with  Divine  Communications  to 
him;  being  the  Visitation  of  the  Spirit  of  Go/d  to  Mankind,'*  etc.  2 
vols.  Gravesend :  1859.  His  followers  called  themselves  '*  Christian 
Israelites ;"  they  were  called  **  Beardies  '*  by  the  populace.  His  tenets 
were  an  incoherant  mixture  of  Judaism,  Christianity, «and  the  principles 
of  the  Adamites  of  Munster.  A  secretary  attended  Wroe  to  take  down 
all  he  said.  Tlie  hymn  books  and  private  books  of  the  Wroeites  are 
said  to  be  frequently  indecent. — Notes  and  Queries. 

The  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy,  of  Ceylon,  is  about  to  publish  **  The 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists,  compared  with  History  and  Modem 
Science."  He  is  said  to  be  the  best  acquainted  with  the  system  of  anjr 
living  man,  equalling  if  not  exceeding  the  attainments  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 
He  speaks  Singhalese  fluently.  Southern  Buddhism  has  as  yet  been 
hardly  touched  upon  by  European  scholars.  Burnouf  and  Lassen  had 
only  one  work  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  and  studied  chiefly  the  works 
of  heretical  seceders  from  Buddhism. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Scrivener  has  edited  the  Cambridge  Codex  of  Beza,  an 
uncial  MS.  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts,  assigned  to  the  6th  century. 
It  is  published  for  26^.  The  noted  Simonides  has  a  letter  on  it  in  the 
Literary  Churchman,  trying  to  show  that  it  was  written  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century. 
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Job  Pienon,  14, 

Darwin  Ghiebester,  37, 
Leyi  G.  Marsh,  Feb.  0, 
Henry  Darlinf,  D.  D.  11, 
Saml.  B  Bell,  D.D.  18, 
James  S.  WUIU,  21, 

Alfred  Eddy,  Mar.  18, 
David  K.  Eddj,  May  4; 
Albert  G.  Beebe,  U, 

Benj.  B.  Parcons,  *^ 

AnffQstns  Gone,  5, 

Joseph  H.  Robinson,  10, 
Thomas  Street,  85, 

FE.M.Bacheler,  June  15, 
Thomas  B.  Hudson,  90, 
Elizar  N.  Manley,  23, 

Charles  O.  Carr,  80, 
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H.  Angus.  Smith,  81, 

Wm.  K.  Piatt, 
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MM.  Wakeman,    July  7, 1808.    Cottage  Hill,  111.        by  the  Presb.  of  Onondaga. 

DEPOSITION. 
Henry  Toelke,        Oct  8, 1864.    N.  York  City,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presb.  of  N.  Y.,  Third. 


Moses  N.  Adams, 
P.  Mason  Bartlett, 
Sanford  B.  Bissell, 
Henry  Day,  D.D.  LL.  D., 
Edward  F.  Fish, 
Daniel  Gibbs, 
Benjamin  QraTes, 
Phineas  O.  Headley, 
William  A.  Hendrickson, 
Joseph  I«owry, 
Edmund  B.  Miner, 
Elijah  D.  Murphy, 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE. 

f^om  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
from  Washington,  D.  C, 
Arom  UnadiUa.  Mich., 
Arom  College  HU1,0., 
firom  Marietta,  C, 
from  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
from  Dayton,  O., 
ftrom  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
ftrom  DanTiUe,  111., 
ftrom  Dubuque,  lo., 
AromBaraboo,  Wis., 
flromATOiit  Ot, 


to  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
to  Williamstown,  Mass* 
to  Effingham,  Ul. 
to  New  HaTen,  Gt 
to  StoTons*  Point,  Wis. 
to  Richford,  N.  Y. 
to  New  CarlUle,  O. 
to  BeTerly,  N.  J. 
to  Winchester,  HI. 
to  Rantoul,  111. 
to  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 
to  N«w  York  Oiij,  N.Y. 
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Wm.  W.  N-woll.  Jr. ,         fWm  K«w  Torfc  Olty,  N.  T. 

Oluii.  H. '  Icki-K,  D.  D.,     fromNawsra.  N.J.,  M.v*w  Tork  Clty,N 

Hariln  P  Oim.bj,              from  StaetbrTlllo,  III.,  to  HlDonk,  lU. 

Benjim  n  O.  Bllar,             trom  Berlla.  Wii.,  to  l^odi,  Wli. 

B/ron  Sanderland.  D,  D.,  from  Wuhlnclou,!).  0.,  .         '  toPuii.  Fruiea. 

Edwud  F.  WUlard,           fram  Cuun,  Ot.,  to  Itankiik,  N.  T. 
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Drammond,  J., Thoughts  for  the  Christian  Life,!    Wayland's  Letters  on  the  Ministry,  179  ;«f 
noticed,  619.  America,  188 


Dwight,  B.W., Modem  Philology,  noticed .680-682 
Ebioultism   and  the  Christianity  of  the  tiub- 

Apostolic  Age,  629-561. 
Ecclesiastical  Record,  194;  696. 
£cclesia5tical  Organizations  and  Foreign    Mis- 
sions, 626-636 
Edncation  in  the  Presbyterian  Charch,  art.  by 

S.  W.Fisher,  63-88. 
Egyptian  Mythology ,  etc. ,  noticed ,  177. 
Eleanor's  Victory,  noticod,  183. 
England,  Intelligence,  191 ;  366  ;  527  ;  698  ;  new 

works,  366. 
FJiglish  Literature,  etc.,  History  of,  184. 
Eva,  W.  T.,  Historical  Discourse,  noticod,  686. 
Federalist,  The,  noticed,  188  ;  623. 
FerritT,  James  F.,  obituary,  694. 
Fisher,  G.  P.,  art  on  Eblonitism  and  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Sub-At)ostolic  Age,  529-661. 
Fisher,  8.  W.,  art.  on  Education  in  Presbyterian 

Church,  68-88. 
Five  years  ot  Prayer  with  the  Answers,  855. 
Foreign    Missions  and    Eccletiiastical   Organiza 

tions,  626-636. 
France,  InU'lligence,  190;  859  ;  526;  690. 
Freedom  of  tne  Will,  517. 
Freedom  of  Willing,  617. 
Future  Life.  A  Cntlcal  History  of  the  Doctrine 

of,  noticei,  171. 
Geographical  Studies  of  Carl  Ritter,  translated 

by  W.  L.  Gage,  noticed,  178. 
Gerbnch.  Krnst,  Prize   Essay  on  Theology,  no- 
ticed. 852. 
General  Assembly,  The,  492-605. 
Gcrmmy,  Intelliginco,    189;  360;  691;  Theo- 
logical Lectures,  692. 
Gillett.  K.  U. ,  Life  an«l  Times  of  Huss,  reviowed 
114-136  ;  noticed,  174  ;  art.  on  Taboritos,  etc., 
891-411;   North   American's  Criticisms  upon, 
noticod,  670-676. 
Gospel  of  John,  art.  by  Taylor  Lewis,  46-63. 
Godwin,  Dr.  R.,  art.  on  The  Antiquity  of  Man. 

233-259  ;  Sout'  ern  Slavery,  noticed,  688. 
Green,  Henry,  Hebrew  Chrcstomathy,  noticed, 

675. 
Greenwood,  Thomas,  History  of  Latin  Patriarch- 
ate, reviewed,  1. 
Grimm,  Jacob,  obituary,  190. 
Guide  Book  of  Central  R.  R»of  New  Jersey,  626. 
Guizot  on  the  SuiKrrnatural.  691. 
Hahn,  August,  obituary,  362. 
Hallam,  Arthur  Henry,  Remains, noticed.  187. 
Hamilton,  J.  C,  The  Federalist,  noticod,  523. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  Logic  of,  noticed,  187. 
Hannah  Thurston,  856. 

Bnttleld,  E.  F.,  art.  on  The  Messiah's  Second 
Coming,  197-223  ;  411-451 ;  Ecclesiastical  Rec 
ord,  194  ;  696  ;  College  Record,  872. 
Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion,  358 
Harkness'  L'ltin  Grammar,  686. 
Haureau.  B.,  art.  on  .ancient  Schools  of  Ireland 

652-670. 
Haz-inl,  R.  O.,  Freedom  of  Willing,  noticed, 517 
Heartl,  Isaac  V.  D.,  History  of  Sioax  War,  no 

tirod,178. 
Hebrew  Chrcstomathy.  A., noticed,  675. 
Hei'iolborg  Cat  chlsm,  Tcroenienary  Monument 
170;  Bethune's  L.-ctnres  on, 416;  InQernan, 
liatin  and  English,  350. 
Boppe,  H. ,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Latherianism. 

noticed,  850. 
Hind  ances  to  the  Efllciency  of  the  Ministry,  181. 
Hitchcock,  Mward.  obituary,  628. 
Hitchcock,  R.  D.,  Notice  of  Christian  Missions, 
176  ;  of  £;K7ptiaii  Mythology,  etc.,  177  ;  oTDr 


Holland,  Intelligence,  688. 
Homiletic-s,  a  Treatise  on,  618. 
Hooker's  Chemistry,  noticed,  188. 
Hopkins',  M:irk,  Baccalaureate,  noticed,  685. 
Hopkins'  B.ble  View  of  Slavery,  188. 
Howland,  Joseph,  Translation  of   art.   on  Tbe 

Ancient  Schools  of  Ireland,  652-670. 
Huss,  John,  Life  and  Times  of,  reviewed,  114- 

136;  noticed,  174. 
Huntington,  W.  R..on  the  Trinity,  noticed,  66flL 
Hupfleld,  Herman,  art.  on  The  Political  Princi- 
ples of  tbe  Old  Test  Prophets,  223-233. 
Hutchinson,  Enoch,  Music  of  the  Bible,  172. 
Indian  Tribes,  The,  and  the  Duty  of  Government 

to  them,  687-611. 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  812-340. 
Ireland,  The  Ancient  ^chool8  of,  652-670. 
Ireland,  Statistics  of  Education.  604. 
Italy.  Intelligence,  863. 
Jay's  Second  Letter  on  Dawson,  686. 
Jahrbiichor  fur  Deutsche  Theo,  861 ;  692. 
Jerry,  or  the  Sailor  Boy,  189. 
John  Marchmont's  Legacy, noticed,  851. 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  191  ;  365;  627  ;  694. 
Kidder,  D  P. .Treatise on  Homiletics,  noticed,  618. 
Knapp's  French  Grammar,  188. 
Knapp's  French  Reading  Book,  188. 
Krauth's  Anniversary  Discourse.  189. 
Lndder  of  Life,  The,  by  Miss  Edwards,  noticed, 

682. 
Lamb,   Charles  and  Sarah,   Tales  from  Shak- 

speare,  noticed,  625. 
Latin  Patriarchate,  History  of,  reviewed,  1-28. 
IjBtln  Pronunciation,  626. 

Iaw,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of,  noticed,  686. 
Laws,  Anciei.t;  its  Connection,  etc., noticed,  684. 
Lott«^rs  to  the  Joneses  182 

Lcvana  ;  or  the  Doctrine  of  Education,  noticed, 
186. 

Lewis.  Tayler,  art.  on  John's  Gospel,  46-63. 

Light  in  Darkness,  620. 

Light  and  Shat'ows  of  Early  Dawn,  noticed, 6S6. 

Life  of  Jesus,  Reiian's  Work  reviewed ,  136-188. 

Little  Thrt  ads,  noticed ,  189. 

I^ogop,  The,  John  and  Philo,  608-515. 

Ix>ndon  Quarterly  Review,  366. 

Lord.  F.leazar,  works  on  Inspiration  reviewed, 
812-840  ;  Theories  of  Cusrency,  462-492. 

Lowrle,  S.  T..  translation  of  art.    on  Political 
Principles  of  Old  Test.  Prophets,  223. 

Luther,  Martin.  B<»yhood  of,  176. 

Lylton,  Sir  E.  Bulwer.Caxtoi  ia,  noticed,  858. 

MclJiughliu,D.  D.  T.,  Re-dedication  Sermon,  621. 

McWhorter's  Popular    Hand-book  of  the  New 
Testament ,  noticed ,  360. 

.Maclear, Frederick, History  of  Missions,  17*. 

Maine,  Henry  Sumner,  Ancient  Laws,  etc.,  no> 
ttced ,  684. 

Man  and  Nature, etc., 622. 

Manning,  J.,  Life,  etc.,  by  J.  A.  Guild,  noticed, 
677. 

Martin  Polo,  noticed,  185. 

Marsh,  G.  P-,  Man  and  Nature,  notieed,  623. 

Marsh.  J. ,  Epitome  of  Eccle.,  History, noticed  ,678. 

Mary  Linksay ,  noticed ,  685. 

Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Dntiea,  181 . 

Memorial  Hour,  The,  619. 

Mei  Uil  Pt)iiosophy,The  Principles  of,  276-808. 

Mercy  S'at.  The,  or  Thoughts  on  Prayer,  181. 

Merivale,  Charles,  History  of  the  Romans,  ITS  : 
620. 

Messiah's  Second  Coming,  Tbe,  197-228;  411-451. 

Miller,  Hogh,  Headship  of  Christ,  etc.,  noticed, 
178. 
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